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The Farmer in The Modern World 

By T. Swann Harding f 


ABSTRACT 

The economic position of the farmer has grown increasingly worse with the 
improvement of farm technology. For years he has received a very small per¬ 
centage of the national income in comparison with his proportion of the total 
population. Effective demand has not been great enough to consume his 
products, and, consequently, he has received no increase in income. Food prices 
have not been raised because that would necessitate an increase in the wages 
of labor; to this industry will not agree. As a result, industrial workers are 
unable to buy all the food-stuffs they need. At the same time, farmers cannot 
sell everything they produce. 

Two ways of meeting the farm and industrial problem have been suggested. 
The first is direct; it involves dealing with the basic ills, mass employment, 
and chronic overproduction, but that involves collective action of democratic 
government to attain beneficial social and economic objectives. This, however, 
is not in accordance with the traditions of the American people. Also, such a 
plan would require more government control and planning. The second course 
of action assumes that nothing can be done about the basic cause of the dif¬ 
ficulty, and efforts are made to treat the effects of a very imperfect society. 
Thus, the problem is never solved because the core of the matter is never 
removed. 


RESUMEN 

La posicion economica del agricultor ha ido empeorando con el progreso de 
la tecnologia agricola. Durante muchos anos ha redbido una muy pequena 
proporcion de los ingresos nacionales en comparacion con la proporcion que 
representa de la poblacion total. La demanda efectiva no ha sido lo suficiente- 
mente grande para consumir sus productos y, por consiguiente, sus ingresos no 
han aumentado. Los precios de los comestibles no han sido aumentados porque 
ello necesitaria un aumento en los jomales de los obreros; con esto no estan de 
acuerdo los industriales. Como resultado, a los trabajadores industrials no 
les es posible comprar todos los alimentos que necesitan. A1 mismo tiempo, los 
agricultores no pueden vender todo lo que producen. 

Se han sugerido dos formas de tratar el problema agricola e industrial. La 
primera es directa; comprende la solucion de los desajustes basicos, del prob¬ 
lema de los empleos y de la sobreproduccion cronica, pero requiere la accion 
colectiva de un gooierno dcmocratico para obtener objetivos sociales y 
economicos beneficiosos. Esto, sin embargo, no esta de acuerdo con las tra- 
diciones del pueblo norteamericano. Ademds tal plan requeriria mayor control 
y planeacion m&s extensa por parte del gobiemo. La segunda forma sugerida 
asume que nada puede hacerse acerca de la causa basica de la dificultad, y se 
limita a remediar los efectos de una sociedad muy imperfecta. Por lo tanto, 
el problema queda sin solucion porque no se elimina la causa. 


The growth and development of 
our industrial, pecuniary society has 
placed the basic food producer in a 
very peculiar position. Ultimately it 
has almost altogether deprived him of 
any economic function. For, though 

f U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
article is, however, a personal, not an of¬ 
ficial, expression of opinion. 


farmers and farm workers consti¬ 
tuted a fourth of our population, they 
proved lucky in the early thirties if 
they garnered a seventh to a tenth of 
the national income. Even in 1937 our 
farm population was 25 per cent of 
the whole, but less than 9 per cent of 
our national income went to farmers. 
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The farmer is a sort of last relic of 
free enterprise and laissez faire in 
our mechanized civilization. He was 
largely crushed out through his own 
efforts to achieve for himself and his 
family the urban way of life which 
came to him via rural mail delivery, 
the mail-order catalogue, the tele¬ 
phone, the motion picture, the radio, 
and the automobile. 

There was no logical reason why 
the farmer should not attain the 
standard of living of the urban mid¬ 
dle class either, except that his suc¬ 
cess in doing so would increase the 
cost of food to urban consumers. 
That, our industrial system depre¬ 
cated and deplored, because it would 
necessitate increasing the wages of 
labor; nor did farmers and labor ever 
fully sense their interdependence. 

Our society has long used scientific 
knowledge and technology primarily 
for exploitation. When new tech¬ 
niques threatened to flood the market 
with goods, industrial technology was 
sabotaged for price maintenance. 
Limited production at high prices 
was the rule for urban industry. 

But farmers were expected to at¬ 
tempt mass production and to sell at 
low prices. They were not expected 
under any circumstances to reduce 
output, even under stress of eco¬ 
nomic depression. Since industry de¬ 
manded that there must be very def¬ 
inite limits to wages paid industrial 
workers in such a society, farm com¬ 
modities could not be priced high, 
even though that would have greatly 
benefited farmers. 


Meanwhile farm technology pro¬ 
gressed by leaps and bounds, and new 
breeds of farm animals, new varieties 
of plants, better methods of protec¬ 
tion against insects and diseases, as 
well as improved agricultural ma¬ 
chinery enabled farmers continually 
to glut the market insofar as effective 
demand was concerned. Between 1922 
and 1926 agricultural production in¬ 
creased 27 per cent though crop 
acreage remained stationary. In 1942, 
our total farm production was 36 per 
cent above 1932 though our harvested 
acreage was 6 per cent less. 

Until the war got under way the 
farmer habitually overproduced, in 
the restricted sense of turning out 
more produce than the effective mar¬ 
ket could absorb. Yet urban price 
levels kept something like a third of 
our people from purchasing what 
they actually needed. Naturally 
farming was destined to lose its 
place in such a society and, for some 
years now, farmers have been sup¬ 
ported largely by more or less elab¬ 
orately disguised subsidies. 

In order to secure these subsidies, 
however, farmers have had to accept 
the advice of experts and still further 
improve their cropping, soil con¬ 
servation, and other practices. This 
stood us in good stead at war, but had 
peace continued, such progress would 
have rendered the farmer’s position 
still more precarious in such a society 
as ours. For he would have continued 
to increase production above effective 
market demand. 

Figured on a business basis the 
farmer’s enterprise was bankrupt, 
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except in a few comparatively rare 
instances of specialized production 
carried on by so-called farm-factories 
using hired labor, e.g., big fruit or 
wheat enterprises. Otherwise the 
farmer essentially worked for noth¬ 
ing and paid for the privilege, if all 
his expenses were properly figured 
in, along with plant depreciation, and 
a decent wage for himself as man¬ 
ager and his hired hands as skilled 
labor. 

Speaking to the Temporary Na¬ 
tional Economic Committee on May 
24, 1939, W. W. Alexander, then 
Farm Security Administrator, said 
that 3 million farm families had ex¬ 
cessively low incomes and 2 million 
farm families were on relief. He 
went on that 4 million farm people 
were trying to sustain life on $1 cash 
per person per week. Even in “pros¬ 
perous” 1929, 1,682,000 farms re¬ 
ported gross incomes of less than 
$600 a year. Half of all farm owners 
in the South had homes worth less 
than $560. In 1929, IV 2 million tenant 
farm families lived in houses valued 
at $475 or less. 

But, if the price of the farm output 
had been so raised as to give the 
farmer and his hired labor equitable 
recompense, that would have hoisted 
the price of food for low-paid indus¬ 
trial workers which would not only 
have started a wicked spiral, but also 
would have made city labor less man¬ 
ageable. Hence the resort to farm sub¬ 
sidy. To this subsidy, which merely 
repaid farmers in part for many 
years of production sold at a heavy 
discount, there have been many ob¬ 


jections, and it has often been sug¬ 
gested that we let the farmer severely 
alone. 

The assumption here is that he 
would get along all right because he 
did so in pioneer days of subsistence 
farming. But he would not get along 
all right under laissez faire in mod¬ 
ern industrial society. This policy 
might, in a couple of generations, re¬ 
sult in so much abandonment of farm 
land that land prices would rise and 
make farming financially profitable, 
but only until farmers starved them¬ 
selves out again. But we could not 
possibly stabilize food production and 
make it dependable under such oscil¬ 
latory conditions. 

Cooperatives help but, as now used, 
they also are a palliative. A good 
manager of a cooperative can usually 
get a better income in private enter¬ 
prise and he tends to do so. More¬ 
over, as experience with subsistence 
homesteads has shown, many people 
who imagine that they want to work 
cooperatively find their theories un¬ 
tenable when tried in practice. They 
are not socially conditioned to co¬ 
operation. As one member of such a 
homestead group put it, “Most of us 
talked cooperation, but we really 
didn’t want it as events proved.” 

Industry tends to look sourly upon 
efforts to wed subsistence farming 
even to small-scale manufacturing. 
Big farmers much prefer to regard 
small farmers as potential hired 
labor, ready on call, and do not al¬ 
ways like to see them become suc¬ 
cessful, independent operators. Tech¬ 
nology has stimulated a system of 
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farm management conducive to 
larger holdings and employed labor. 
Small operators become tenants and 
then are tractored off their land in 
many cases, while the mere growth of 
tenancy encourages absentee owner¬ 
ship. 

These things occur not because any 
group is deliberately malignant but 
because too few understand the social 
and economic implications of tech¬ 
nology, and no over-all plan exists as 
to its use in scientific fashion. The 
entire process results in a broad trend 
away from the pioneer pattern of 
American farming. 

Until the break-up of the manor 
system, group farming, now often 
regarded as collectivism or rank com¬ 
munism, was the general pattern. But 
when the manorial system broke 
down the individualistic type of fam¬ 
ily farming, as understood and pa¬ 
tronized by Jefferson and others of 
our forefathers, appeared. This type 
of farming became inextricably asso¬ 
ciated in our minds with democracy. 

But it was based upon a system of 
land tenure which made it relatively 
easy for the farmer soon to become 
owner of his tract. The rapid growth 
of technology and farm tenancy was 
not anticipated. A return to group or 
cooperative farming has many ad¬ 
vocates today. It does offer one meth¬ 
od of dealing with the farm problem 
too, but it is beset with many ob¬ 
stacles. The pattern of individual 
farm ownership is now all but inbred. 
It would require much re-education 
to give social sanction to group or 
cooperative farming, even though 


this was traditional among our more 
remote ancestors. 

The use of additional labor-saving 
machinery has likewise been stressed 
as a method of solving the farm prob¬ 
lem. Often it was stressed to the 
point where many small operators 
unnecessarily over-capitalized them¬ 
selves by investment in power-driven 
equipment they could not use eco¬ 
nomically. For them horses and mules 
would have been better. Moreover it 
is difficult to pool the use of farm 
machinery because all operators in a 
locality tend to want the same ma¬ 
chine about the same time, and in a 
great hurry. 

Machinery is best adapted to spe¬ 
cialized farming which requires 
broad acreage—wheat, for example, 
or the huge vegetable gardens cer¬ 
tain canners and soup makers grow. 
In many types of farming the ex¬ 
pensive machines are an economic 
burden. Their use also puts agricul¬ 
tural implement dealers in the farm¬ 
ing business without acceptance of 
possible losses. 

For implement manufacturers must 
be paid, whether the farmer makes a 
profit or not, and even if it requires a 
government subsidy. Those who pi¬ 
oneered a decade and more ago in 
advocating increased farm subsidies 
were prominent officials of leading 
agricultural implement corporations. 

Better farm practices based on 
scientific research carried on at gov¬ 
ernment expense do aid farmers. But 
they also do not solve the farm prob¬ 
lem. During war they are of enorm¬ 
ous assistance. But, had peace con- 
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turned, they would have increased the 
threat of over-production, market 
glutting, and disastrous price breaks. 
For our society has so far proved 
fundamentally unwilling to remuner¬ 
ate farmers equitably for producing 
its food and fiber. 

In total war efficient production 
becomes imperative. For then the 
problem of providing food and fiber 
is seen properly as one in the field of 
social engineering. It is attacked by 
objective technical means; functional 
processes are developed as required 
and without reference to ideology and 
market gluts. However, like industry, 
agriculture proves unable to carry out 
its wartime obligations without sub¬ 
stantially increased government as¬ 
sistance. 

Hence the government undertook 
the production, processing, and dis¬ 
tribution of food and fiber on farms 
on a pure cost basis. It ran the agri¬ 
cultural enterprise as a loss industry, 
as it long had the carrying of first- 
class mail and newspapers, and as it 
does a great number of wartime in¬ 
dustries—airplanes, high-octane gas¬ 
oline, munitions, synthetic rubber, 
aluminum, magnesium, and so on. In 
essence this is socialism. But war 
drives every country to such pro¬ 
cedure. 

During war also farmers tend to 
increase the home growing and pres¬ 
ervation of food. The more of this 
they do the richer they are, for they 
find out that riches stored in pantries, 
smokehouses, and freezer lockers is 
real wealth, nor is it subject to the 
tax gatherer. It pays dividends in 


satisfied living. Farmers in all coun¬ 
tries at war manage somehow to eat 
about as well as ever. 

Will our farmers turn more to this 
sort of thing after the war? They 
could. Will they cultivate old skills, 
ceasing to pay manufacturer’s and 
distributor's profits on things they 
can make for themselves? They 
might. Will they tend to repudiate 
technology and revert to quasi-peas¬ 
ant status, rooting in the soil, de¬ 
veloping their own simple values and 
culture? These too are possibilities. 
But farmers will do none of these 
things unless economic chaos rubs 
everybody’s nose in the dirt. 

Such a life is too far removed from 
our usual cultural pattern. It would 
take quite a while to breed tillers of 
the soil to operate that way. They are 
used to emulating city people and to 
expecting to attain the same some¬ 
what silly standard of living many 
urban people prefer. 

The main factor that caused those 
subsistence homesteads to fail which 
did fail (incidentally these home¬ 
steads were brain children of M. L. 
Wilson, not of Rex Tugwell as has so 
often been wrongly stated) in the 
Resettlement Administration, was 
the collision with previous social and 
cultural backgrounds. In general 
these homesteads were designed to 
permit wage earners to improve their 
standards of living by cultivating a 
couple of acres in their spare time. 

The experiences of city folk who 
tried this out were very enlightening. 
The desire to dig in the soil had been 
pretty well conditioned out of urban 
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salaried people, very much more than 
they thought, indeed. Immediately it 
became possible for them to earn a 
little more at their jobs they tended 
to dance, play cards, or drink beer in 
their leisure, rather than undertake 
gardening or tending cows and 
chickens. 

It developed that they did not 
really want to produce part of their 
own food in order to maintain any 
given living standard. Instead they 
wanted a better standard of living. 
Much leftist thinking and theoretical 
cooperative ideology vanished when 
tried in practice. Many of the home¬ 
steaders just didn't like people close 
up anyway. They had come from a 
cultural background of intense com¬ 
petition, personal striving, and 
shrewd bargaining. They found co¬ 
operative soil tilling too much for 
them, and they usually failed even at 
operating cooperative enterprises. 

Indeed the vast majority of our 
people are not deeply interested in a 
new way of life. What they usually 
want to achieve is a higher living 
standard within their accustomed life 
pattern. They will make few sacrifices 
and develop few techniques in the 
mere effort to create a successful new 
cooperative community. They con¬ 
tinue to think of themselves as in¬ 
dividual farm operatives or industrial 
workers, hence they unconsciously 
strive for their old objectives in new 
surroundings. 

So much depends upon funda¬ 
mental and continuing desire. If peo¬ 
ple have this desire to succeed as in¬ 
dividual farm operators, or to live 


according to the dominant taste of a 
modern industrial community, they 
will accept extraordinary sacrifices 
to achieve these ends. They would 
rather starve in city tenements or on 
a few impoverished acres, than accept 
a wholly new way of group life. 

All suggestions for bettering the 
condition of farmers tend in some 
way to restrict what they regard as 
their individual rights—if those sug¬ 
gestions are basic. Much therefore 
depends upon social sanctions and 
cultural conditioning. Hence we face 
two general courses of action for the 
solution of the farm and industrial 
problem, though use of one method 
does not wholly preclude the other. 

The first would be direct. We 
should then remedy the more basic 
ill, the occurrence of mass unemploy¬ 
ment and chronic overproduction for 
“effective” demand. But that would 
involve collective action and increas¬ 
ing usage of democratic government 
for social and economic ends. It would 
also involve increased government 
planning and control as an over-all 
guide. 

This is generally deprecated by 
repetition of the invidious term “reg¬ 
imentation.” In any case, the tra¬ 
ditional rights and practices of our 
institutions would obviously have to 
be altered in ways that multitudes of 
tradition-bound Americans would op¬ 
pose, and Americans are as bound to 
tradition as peasants anywhere in the 
world. Mass re-education and recon¬ 
ditioning would be required. 

That is why we usually follow the 
second method. We apply sympto- 
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matic treatment to the cancer. We 
attack effects rather than causes. We 
assume that nothing basic can or 
should be done to prevailing economic 
institutions and practices in order to 
abolish the causes of unemployment 
and insecurity. We regard these con¬ 
ditions as inevitable, even when they 
involve active sabotage of industrial 
and agricultural resources. 

Then we seek to assuage the suffer¬ 
ing caused by dependence of individ¬ 
uals upon institutions which cannot 
possibly work well, because we have 
assumed in advance that it is sinful 
to manage them better. Such actions 
are humanitarian but unscientific. 
Successful treatment of symptoms to 
attain relief from systemic disease is 
quite impossible if the basic causes 
of the disease remain untouched. 

Farmers like factory workers es¬ 
sentially want decent incomes, reas¬ 
onable living standards, and security 
—but they want them within accus¬ 
tomed patterns. They want these 
things which only a more perfect so¬ 


ciety could provide, but are reluctant 
to undergo changes, sacrifice, and ef¬ 
fort to perfect that society. They 
therefore grudgingly accept substitu¬ 
tions, some of which are absurd. 

We should so reorganize our indus¬ 
try and agriculture as to effect ca¬ 
pacity production with full employ¬ 
ment at all times. We should so 
change our socio-economic system as 
to permit the public to absorb all the 
goods that could thus be produced, 
again at all times. This means that 
we should learn to utilize our sci¬ 
entific and technical knowledge and 
equipment at full efficiency for the 
achievement of socially beneficial 
ends. 

Unless we elect to do these things 
we must be content to use palliatives, 
partial solutions, half-measures. This, 
in turn, means a continuance of irri¬ 
tation, suffering, disorder, and gov¬ 
ernmental subsidy. But isn’t it time 
we turned our backs on prescientific 
tradition and thought and acted like 
modern men in modern democracy? 



Rural and Urban Residence of The Negro in The United 

States 

By Selz C. Mayof 


ABSTRACT 

The Negro in America has for long been thought of as a typical rural 
dweller, but the facts do not warrant such a conclusion. As measured by 
residence, on a proportionate basis the Negro is more urbanized than the white 
population. In North Carolina a larger proportion of the total Negro than the 
white population has been in urban centers for the past 120 years. Also in all 
six of the major regions of the United States in 1940 a greater proportion of 
the Negro population was in urban centers. This appears to be the continuation 
of a long time trend. By comparing the proportion of the various total popula¬ 
tion classes in urban centers in 1920 with the corresponding proportion in 1940 
it is revealed that the Negro is becoming urbanized at a much faster rate than 
other racial and nationality groups in the United States. 

RESUMEN 

El negro en America ha sido considerado por mucho tiempo como un 
habitante tlpicamente rural, pero los hechos no justifican esta conclusion. A 
juzgar por su domicilio, el negro esta mas urbanizado proporeionalmente que 
la poblacion blanca. En el estado de Carolina del Norte una mayor proportion 
blanca. En el estado de Carolina del Norte una mayor proporcion de la pob¬ 
lacion negra que de la blanca ha vivido en centros urbanos durante los ultimos 
120 anos. Ademas en las seis regiones principales de los Estados Unidos en 
1940 una mayor proporcion de la poblacion negra estaba en los centros urbanos. 
Esta situation parece ser la continuation de una tendencia que data de mucho 
tiempo atras. Comparando la proporcion de las diversas clases de poblacion en 
los centros urbanos en 1920 con la correspondiente proporcion en 1940 se nota 
que el negro se esta urbanizando mas rapidamente que otros grupos raciales 
o rationales en los Estados Unidos. 


The Negro in the United States has 
been typified as “naturally” rural and 
belonging in the South. According to 
this philosophy, the Negro is really 
“at home” on southern farms. Resi¬ 
dence in urban centers, especially out¬ 
side of the South, is usually thought 
of as an escape condition for the 
Negro. Almost anyone would give an 
unequivocal affirmative answer to the 
question: Is the Negro, as measured 
by residence, more rural than the 
white population in the United 
States? An answer to such a question 

t North Carolina State College of Agri¬ 
culture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina. 


must come as a result of comparing 
the two populations on a propor¬ 
tionate basis. 

North Carolina, 1820-1940 

The data for North Carolina bear¬ 
ing on this question show that a 
larger proportion of the Negro 1 than 
white population is in urban centers. 
In fact, this has been true, as given 
in the decennial census, since 1820. 
This is the date of first appearance in 
the state of centers with 2,500 or 
more population. 2 As shown in Table 

1 See footnotes to Table I. 

8 Unless specifically noted otherwise, the 
data for this study have been derived from 
the United States Decennial Census. 
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I, there has been no exception to this 
in the period 1820-1940. 3 


TABLE I. Percentage op White and 
Nonwhite Populations 1 in Urban! 
Centers, North Carolina, 1820-1940. 


Decade 

White 

Nonwhite 

1820 

1.4 

3.1 

1830 

1.0 

2.2 

1840 

1.3 

2.5 

1850 

1.9 

3.4 

1860 

2.1 

3.2 

1870 

2.4 

5.1 

1880 

3.0 

5.4 

1890 

5.7 

9.9 

1900 

8.8 

12.1 

1910 

13.5 

16.4 

1920 

18.8 

20.0 

1930 

25.2 

26.3 

1940 

26.3 

29.8 


1 The term Nonwhite rather than Negro 
is used in this table because it has been 
infeasible to make each center for every 
decade conform to the latter term. The 
number of persons of “other races” has 
never been large in North Carolina. There 
is very good reason for believing that the 
difference between white and nonwhite 
would be greater if the comparison were 
between white and Negro only. For 
example, in 1940, 29.8 per cent of the total 
nonwhite population was in urban centers 
as compared with 30.5 per cent of the 
Negro population. 

f For this table, the incorporated cen¬ 
ters have been examined individually as 
shown in the Census reports so that each 
center for every decade conforms to the 
2,500 and over definition. 

Size of Center, 1940 

Even though the proportion of the 
total Negro population in urban cen¬ 
ters is greater than the white in 
North Carolina, this is not true for 
all classes of urban centers. There is, 
of course, considerable relationship 
between Negro concentration in 
towns and cities and the size of these 


8 Selz C. Mayo and C. Horace Hamilton, 
Rural Population Problems in North Caro¬ 
lina: /. Population Growth 1790-1940, North 
Carolina AESTB 76 (Raleigh, August, 
1943), pp. 28-29. 


centers. Table II shows a distribu¬ 
tion of the white and Negro urban 
population by size of center in North 
Carolina as of 1940. The distribution 
shows that a greater percentage of 
the white than Negro population is in 
places of the two smaller classes. The 
proportions are about equal in the 
middle group with the white slightly 
more concentrated. However, in the 
two classes of places 25,000 and 
above, Negroes are found in definitely 
higher proportions. This would cer¬ 
tainly tend to indicate that Negroes 
prefer, or at least find it practicable, 
to reside in larger towns and cities. 

TABLE II. Percentage Distribution of 
the White and Negro Urban Popula¬ 
tions by Size of Center, North Caro¬ 
lina, 1940. 


Size of center 

Number 

Per cent 

centers 

White 

Negro 

Total 

76 

100.0 

100.0 

2,500- 4,999 

31 

12.5 

8.9 

5,000- 9,999 

19 

13.8 

9.9 

10,000-24,999 

17 

25.2 

24.9 

25,000-49,999 

4 

14.3 

16.0 

50,000-over * 

5 

34.2 

40.3 


1 The upper limit of this class is 100,899 
(includes 21 of “other races”). Only one 
center in the state has a population as great 
as 100,000. 

Another way of measuring Negro 
concentration is to compare the per¬ 
centage of Negroes in a specific resi¬ 
dence class with the percentage of 
Negroes in the total population. Of 
the total population in the state, 27.5 
per cent is Negro as compared with 
30.7 per cent of the urban population. 
Thus, as shown previously, the Negro 
is more highly urbanized, as meas¬ 
ured by residence, than the white 
population. As compared with the 
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total, Negroes are under-represented 
in the rural-nonfarm areas, incor¬ 
porated places with a population of 
1,000-2,499, and in the first two 
classes of urban centers. The three 
larger urban groups have a high 
ratio of Negroes, and the larger the 
city the higher the ratio. 


TABLE III. Percentage op Population 
Classified as Negro by Residence, 
North Carolina, 1940. 


Residence 

Percent 

Negro 

Total 

27.5 

Rural 

26.3 

Farm 

29.0 

Nonfarm 

21.5 

Incorporated Places, 1,000-2,499 23.3 

Urban 

30.7 

2,500- 4,999 

24.1 

5,000- 9,999 

24.1 

10,000-24,999 

30.5 

25,000-49,999 

33.2 

CO,000-over* 

34.3 


* The upper limit of this class is 100,899 
(includes 21 of "other races”). Only one 
center has a population as great as 100,000. 


In view of the above data and con¬ 
clusions reached for North Carolina 
the following question might logically 
be asked: Is the fact that the Negro 
is more concentrated in urban cen¬ 
ters than the white population a local 
condition peculiar to the state? In the 
following section, an attempt will be 
made to answer this question. 

United States, 1940 
The figures for the United States 
as shown in Table IV would appear 
to be contrary to the findings for 
North Carolina: 57.5 per cent of the 
white and only 48.6 per cent of the 
Negro population are in urban cen¬ 
ters. However, a more careful exam¬ 


ination of these data reveals a differ¬ 
ent picture. In all of the six regions, 4 
a greater proportion of the Negro 
than white population is in urban 
centers. In fact, in only six states is 
there a greater concentration of the 
white than Negro population in 
urban centers; these states are South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Dela¬ 
ware. In Texas, the proportions of 
the two races in cities are equal. 

The data in Table IV show further 
that for the total rural-nonfarm pop¬ 
ulation in the United States and in all 
six regions, a larger proportion of 
the white than the Negro population 
is in rural-nonfarm areas; 21 per 
cent compared with 16.4 per cent for 
the United States. In only four states 
is the opposite true; these states are 
Kentucky, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia. 

The remaining population is on 
farms. This means, then, that 21.5 
per cent of the white and 35.0 per 
cent of the Negro populations are 
living on farms in rural areas of the 
United States. The Negro population, 
therefore, makes up twice the propor¬ 
tion of rural-farm population as com¬ 
pared with rural-nonfarm population. 
However, a regional analysis reveals 
a somewhat different picture. The 
Negro makes up a larger proportion 
of the rural-farm than rural-nonfarm 
population in only two regions— 
Southeast and Southwest. In the re- 

4 The regions as used in this discussion 
are according to Howard W. Odum, South¬ 
ern Regions of the United States (Chapel 
HiU: University of North Carolina Press, 
1936). 
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ruftining four regions, the Negro is a Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
smaller proportion of the rural-farm see, and Alabama—the Negro corn- 
population. This point may be stated prises a greater proportion of the 
in the following manner: In the urban and rural-farm populations. 
Southeast and Southwest a larger 

proportion of the Negro than white United States, 1920-1940 

population is in rural-farm areas, The existing situation in 1940 as 
while the reverse is true for the other discussed above is a continuation of a 
four regions. long time process in the United 


TABLE IV. Percentage op Total Population Living in Urban, Rural-Nonfarm 
and Rural-Farm Areas by Color for the United States and Regions, 1940. 



Urban 

Rural-nonfarm 

Rural-farm 


White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

United States* 

57.5 

48.6 

21.0 

16.4 

21.5 

35.0 

Southeast 

31.9 

32.9 

25.9 

18.7 

42.2 

48.4 

Southwest 

42.5 

45.9 

24.0 

16.8 

33.5 

37.3 

Northeast 

73.0 

80.7 

19.0 

15.2 

8.0 

4.1 

Middle States 

60.2 

89.2 

18.1 

7.0 

21.7 

3.8 

Northwest 

39.4 

84.0 

26.3 

11.9 

34.3 

4.1 

Far West 

65.0 

86.3 

22.7 

10.3 

12.3 

3.4 


* Includes the District of Columbia. 


Table V shows that Negroes make States. The fact that the population 
up a greater proportion of the urban in the nation is becoming more urban 
than rural population in all six reg- has been generally recognized; but, 
ions. Except in the two southern reg- insufficient attention has been given 
ions, Negroes are more highly con- to an analysis of the comparative in- 
centrated in urban than in rural- crease of the racial and nationality 
farm areas. The percentages for the groups in the various regions. 
Southwest are the same, so the South- The proportion of the total Negro 
east really stands alone. Even within population in urban centers has in- 
the Southeast, in five states—North creased much faster than the corre- 


TABLE V. Percentage of the Total Population Recorded as Negro, by Residence 
for the United States and Regions, 1940. 
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sponding proportion for the native 
white, foreign-born white or other 
races. For the United States, the pro¬ 
portion of the total native white pop¬ 
ulation in urban centers increased 
only 5.5 per cent from 1920 to 1940, 
while the corresponding increase for 
the total Negro population was 14.6 
per cent. 5 The proportion of the total 
population in urban centers for the 
two remaining racial and nationality 
groups also increased during the two 
decades but the increases were small¬ 
er than those shown above. 

The proportion of the total Negro 
population in urban centers increased 
faster than the total native white 
population during the two decades in 
four of the six regions: Southeast, 
Southwest, Northeast, and North¬ 
west. The exceptions were the Middle 
States and Far West. In fact, in all 
states except eight, a larger propor¬ 
tion of the native white population 
was in urban centers in 1940 than in 
1920. The eight states are: Arizona, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, 
Washington, and Oregon. In seven 
states there was a smaller propor¬ 
tion of the total Negro population in 
urban centers in 1940 than 1920; 
these states are: Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
North Dakota, Washington, and 
California. 

'These percentages were obtained from 
Table VI by noting the difference between 
the proportions in a given population class 
in 1920 and 1940; for example, in 1920, 49.6 
per cent of the total native white popula¬ 
tion was in urban centers but by 1940 the 
proportion had increased to 55.1 per cent 
ana the resulting difference is 5.5 per cent. 


The increased proportion of the 
populations in urban centers must 
necessarily be accompanied by a de¬ 
crease in some other residential class. 
For the total United States, the pro¬ 
portion of the four population classes 
in rural-farm areas was smaller in 
1940 than 1920. The important fact, 
however, is that for the nation, the 
proportion of the total Negro popula¬ 
tion in rural-farm areas decreased 
13.8 per cent as compared with a de¬ 
crease of only 7.4 per cent for the 
total native white population, 2.5 per 
cent for the foreign-born white and 
1.1 per cent for other races. 

In all six regions the proportion of 
the total native white and total Negro 
populations in rural-farm areas de¬ 
creased during the two decades. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island are 
the only states in which the propor¬ 
tion of the total native white popula¬ 
tion in rural-farm areas was larger in 
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Figure 1. Percentage Difference from 
1920 to 1940 Between the Proportion of 
Each Population Class In Urban Areas and 
In Rural-farm Areas for the United States. 





TABLE VI. Percentage op Population Living in Urban, Rural-nonfarm and Rural-farm Areas by Race and Nativity, 

United States and Regions, 1920-1940. 
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1940 than 1920. In six states, how¬ 
ever, the proportion of the total 
Negro population in rural-farm 
areas increased during the two dec¬ 
ades ; these are New Mexico, Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, North Da¬ 
kota, and Utah. The proportions are 
equal in New Hampshire. 

The remaining population is in 
rural-nonfarm areas. For the nation, 
the proportion of the total Negro, 
foreign-born white, and other races 
population in rural-nonfarm areas 
decreased during the period 1920- 
1940. The proportion of the total 
native white population in rural-non- 
farm areas increased during the 
period. 

Implications 

The preceding discussion has 
pointed up the fact that the Negro, 
as compared with the white popula¬ 
tion, is proportionately more urban¬ 
ized as measured by residence. This 
conclusion certainly raises an inter¬ 
esting and important question: Is the 
attitude of the dominant population 
class in larger urban centers more 
liberal towards the Negro than is the 
attitude of people in other residential 
areas and is the difference of suffi¬ 


cient importance as to account for the 
urban concentration of the Negro? 

An analysis of the occupational 
structure of the rural-nonfarm and 
small town population might point up 
other explanations. Historical prece¬ 
dent perhaps has had a profound in¬ 
fluence as has been indicated by one 
historian in a book which surveys 
the free Negro in North Carolina 
during the period 1790-1860, for he 
states: “From the outset, free Neg¬ 
roes showed a tendency to concen¬ 
trate in towns.” 6 The same author 
shows that this tendency was much 
greater in other states than in North 
Carolina. The position of certain resi¬ 
dential areas with respect to rates of 
natural increase may be such as to 
make the competition for available 
jobs keen enough to exclude Negroes 
to a great extent. 

Other factors or groups of factors 
may be the direct contributing cause; 
however, the fact remains that Neg¬ 
roes apparently are finding more ade¬ 
quate and desirable social and eco¬ 
nomic opportunities in larger cities. 


•John Hope Franklin, The Free Negro in 
North Carolina (Chapel HiU: The Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1943), p. 15. 



Agricultural Planning with The Chinese* 

By Hsin-Pao Yangf 


ABSTRACT 

China, like other countries, is preparing for her post-war planning. Agricul¬ 
tural planning is an integral part of the total program of post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion. Agricultural planning involves planning on the land, and planning with 
the people. The former calls for a maximum application of science and tech¬ 
nology to the processes of discovery, exploitation, manipulation, and utilization 
of natural resources. The latter, being more basic and complicated than the 
former, calls for a thorough understanding of the Chinese agriculture which 
represents an inherently strong social force, moulding and directing the lives 
of the peasants. The success of the latter planning depends not so much on the 
directional activities of an over-enthusiastic hierarchy as on a thorough 
knowledge of the desires and wishes of the people as they live and work in 
their respective localities. Practice of democracy through planning means 
that leaders or planners should not isolate from, but become thoroughly familiar 
with, the behavior patterns of the people. 

RESUMEN 

La China, al igual que otros paises, esta preparando sus planes para la post- 
guerra. La planeacion agricola es parte integrante de un programa total de 
reconstruccion e induye la elaboration de planes para la tierra, as! como planes 
relacionados con la poblacion. Los primeros requieren la aplicacidn m&xima de 
la ciencia y la tecnologia a los procesos del descubrimiento, explotacidn, manip¬ 
ulation y utilization de los recursos naturales. Los segundos, siendo mis b&sicos 
y complicados que los primeros, necesitan una profunda comprension de la 
agricultura china, la cual representa una potente fuerza social que moldea y 
guia la vida del pueblo. El Ixito de los planes relacionados con la poblacidn 
depende no tanto de las actividades directivas de una jerarquia con exceso de 
entusiasmo, sino del conocimiento cabal de los deseos y aspiradones de los 
campesinos segun se demuestran en su vida y en su trabajo en las diversas 
localidades. La practica de la democracia por medio de la planeacidn significa 
que los lideres o los que trazan los planes no deben de aislarse, sino mis bien 
familiarizarse intimamente con los patrones de conducta del pueblo. 


Amidst the turbulent world events 
one interesting and encouraging fact 
is that thoughtful men and women 
are beginning to dream dreams and 
see visions. A forward-looking mood 

* For the preparation of this paper, the 
writer is deeply grateful to Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, Chief of the Division of Farm Popu¬ 
lation and Rural Welfare, and Dr. Douglas 
Ensminger, in Charge of the Section of 
Community Organization, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The writer obtained 
his practical training in USD A during 
1943-1944. It was largely due to the in¬ 
spiration, encouragement and support of 
the above mentioned that this study was 
made possible. 

f Columbia University, 


seems to hold sway over the minds 
and hearts of those who are not con¬ 
tent to linger any longer in the misty 
and beclouded present but forge 
ahead with some articulate purpose 
to lift up a new horizon where the 
shape of things to come may be 
discerned. 

Planning for the future or post¬ 
war planning is a popular slogan now 
placarding practically every domain 
of public and private enterprise. 
Even the peanut peddlers on 
Pennsylvania Avenue are sparing no 
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effort to make ready their plans for 
the future, though not with so much 
professional adroitness as the dig¬ 
nitaries who adorn the White House 
grounds with their ostentatious 
limousines and their document-loaded 
brief cases. 

The concept of social planning in 
an age of technological efficiency is a 
dynamic one. Briefly stated, planning 
is a rational calculation and manipu¬ 
lation of some specific means to 
achieve some specific ends. Social 
planning means a deliberate attempt 
to utilize all available and related 
knowledge to formulate some specific 
programs for the betterment of social 
conditions and for the obtainment of 
some higher and more desirable ob¬ 
jectives of social living. 

This paper deals with agricultural 
planning with the Chinese people or 
planning with the Agrarian Chinese. 
Agricultural planning is an integral 
part of our social planning. Under the 
sponsorship largely of the govern¬ 
mental agencies, it seeks to achieve 
the same objectives, although the in¬ 
terests and lines of action are neces¬ 
sarily more closely confined in the 
rural areas. 

Planning invariably involves or¬ 
ganization. Planning lays out the blue 
prints. Organization applies the blue 
prints to specific situations. In the 
field of agricultural planning, the 
same principle works with equal va¬ 
lidity. Successful agricultural plan¬ 
ning depends on careful organization 
of people and efficient utilization of 
all available resources required for 
the execution of these plans. Agri¬ 


cultural planning, then, is a continu¬ 
ous process whereby farm people, 
professional agricultural workers, 
scientists, and technicians pool their 
knowledge and judgment to achieve 
rural improvements and develop¬ 
ments. 

Organizing rural people for agri¬ 
cultural planning and for action re¬ 
quires dealing with individual per¬ 
sons who possess free will and often 
quite strong innate predilections. 
This organizational task is far more 
subtle and delicate than the manipu¬ 
lation and utilization of materials. It 
requires certain special techniques. 

Agricultural planning for post-war 
China invariably involves two funda¬ 
mental considerations. The first is 
planning on the land, which under¬ 
lies all other planning. It is the basic 
structure upon which any schemes 
for national reconstruction should be 
built. The land is our basic resource; 
it is the one factor of production 
which is immobile and stationary; it 
is the nation’s tax base; indeed, 
whatever affects the land also affects 
the people. The second is planning 
with the people who generate the nec¬ 
essary motivating power to facilitate 
the functioning of the contemplated 
schemes. Planning on the land con¬ 
cerns the discovery, exploitation, ma¬ 
nipulation, and utilization of natural 
resources. Planning with the people, 
on the other hand, deals with the di¬ 
rection and organization of social 
activities, arising from primary hu¬ 
man associations whose objective is 
to satisfy the basic needs of corporate 
living. Planning with the people also 
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is concerned with the perpetuation 
and distribution of human beings in 
accordance with the availability of 
substance on which human existence 
depends. 

Underlying these two planning ac¬ 
tivities is the idea of seeking the ways 
and means to handle and manipulate 
the available resources, both mate¬ 
rial and human, in order to obtain the 
best possible results or adjustments. 
The concept of instrumentalization is 
basic in planning, as it enables man 
to modify and control the physical 
and social situations intelligently and 
with some conscious purpose. Any 
deliberate efforts to construct some 
schemes or methods for implementing 
some ideas or handling some specific 
situations are necessary steps toward 
achieving the aims of any planning. 

Planning on the land largely de¬ 
pends on technological facilities 
which involve the application of sci¬ 
entific knowledge together with some 
mechanical appliances to the pro¬ 
cesses of production, manipulation, 
and utilization of the material re¬ 
sources. Planning on the land es¬ 
sentially depends on science and 
technology. 

Planning with the people, however, 
does not depend so much on mechan¬ 
ical methods as it does on that type 
of much more subtle approach which 
treats the individual person who, as 
previously indicated, possesses free 
will and strong predilections, and 
innate tendencies to deviate rather 
than to conform. Planning with 
human beings involves the processing 
of some adequate ways and means to 


smooth the machinery of human re¬ 
lationships, that is, to facilitate the 
interrelation and cooperation of in¬ 
dividuals and groups working for 
some common end. Planning with the 
people means organizing the people 
with the purpose of developing “rela¬ 
tionships between groups and in¬ 
dividuals that will enable them to act 
together and maintain facilities and 
agencies through which they may 
realize their highest values in the 
common welfare of all members of 
the community.” 1 Since planning in¬ 
volves social processes of continuous 
adjustments and accommodations, it 
requires technique as well as insight 
to bring about the desired results of 
integration and coordination. This 
technique, known as social organiza¬ 
tion, has been developed only recently 
and is increasingly used in the field of 
social planning. This technique is now 
considered an indispensable tool of 
social planning. 

Having prefaced our discussion 
with the above conceptual framework 
as the basis of our national planning, 
we shall deal in the remaining part 
of the paper with our planning with 
the people, leaving planning on the 
land to some later occasion. 

A. Planning ivith Agriculture. The 
first implication derived from our 
foregoing discussion, and with a bear¬ 
ing on China, is that an agricultural 
country like ours should direct all her 
efforts toward the establishment of a 
solid agricultural foundation on 

Dwight Sanderson and R. A. Poison, 
Rural Community Organization (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1939), 
p. 76. 
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which our planning for industrializa¬ 
tion or otherwise may be secured. It 
has become almost trite to state that 
China is probably the oldest and the 
largest agricultural country in the 
world, having agriculture as the 
foundation of her civilization for the 
past four thousand years. Speaking 
in terms of statistics, the total farm 
area is estimated at 232,000,000 
acres, which support as large a popu¬ 
lation as 460,000,000 people. There 
are approximately 60,000,000 farm 
households out of a total of 80,000,000 
in the country. These figures lend suf¬ 
ficient support to the generalization 
that agriculture is the backbone of 
China’s national economy and that 
the cultural patterns of China still 
preserve many of the typical aspects 
,of folk society which are associated 
with “hoe culture,” or “vegetable civ¬ 
ilization.” It is, therefore, a plain, 
common-sense argumentation to in¬ 
sist that in our post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion all efforts should be orientated 
along this basic line, that is, building 
from tiie bottom where we have al¬ 
ready secured a fairly firm founda¬ 
tion. 

B. Planning begins with farmers. 
The second implication is a reitera¬ 
tion of the first: Any national plan¬ 
ning should take into account a few 
of the basic needs for whose pro¬ 
vision all efforts should be coordi¬ 
nated to bring about the maximum of 
satisfaction for the greatest number 
of people. It is a plain and common- 
sense assertion that what the ma¬ 
jority of our people want and need is 
work for getting a living; homes for 


companionship, for satisfying the 
basic biological and social needs of 
human beings, and also for rearing 
and educating children; and food, 
which provides the necessary sus¬ 
tenance and strength for the effective 
functioning of the preceding two and 
all other associated activities of 
human life. Here, of course, we are 
thinking in terms of the great ma¬ 
jority of our peasant folk, constitut¬ 
ing approximately three-fourths of 
our population. Our reasoning rests 
on the common notion that what this 
group of people want and need are 
security of job which provides a 
fairly sufficient and reliable income 
to support themselves, security of 
home where they can associate, rest 
and perpetuate without threats and 
fears, and regular and sufficient food 
supplies to make possible health and 
physical fitness for the exercise of all 
necessary responsibilities. Within 
this simple frame of reference, it is 
no mere academic speculation to as¬ 
sert that, as far as our national exist¬ 
ence is concerned, it doesn’t pay for 
our social planners to build too 
grandiose and complex a new ide¬ 
ology, but rather to simplify and syn¬ 
thesize more so that our perspective 
may be kept within the bounds of a 
few essentials. These few essentials, 
as enumerated above, are pivotal 
points of reference to which the re¬ 
building of our nation must be 
directed. 

Furthermore, our responsibilites, 
dictated by the emergency of war and 
the stupendous job of rehabilitation 
after the war, force us to make pro- 
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vision also for immediate relief. A 
very recent report from China in¬ 
dicates that “of the total estimated 
population of China, 200,000,000 live 
under Japanese occupation, 220,000,- 
000 live in free China, and 40,000,000 
may be called displaced persons. Of 
the population living in occupied 
China, it is estimated that SO per 
cent, or 60,000,000, will need relief. 
Of the displaced persons, 60 per cent, 
or 24,000,000, will need relief. The 
total needing relief will be 84,000,- 
000.” 2 For rendering immediate relief 
to this group of suffering people, food 
is singled out as the foremost neces¬ 
sity. Next to the food supply are fa¬ 
cilities for transportation and com¬ 
munication, medical supplies, sup¬ 
plies for agricultural rehabilitation, 
power plants and water works, and 
the building of shelters. 3 Looking 
over this list, one is impressed by the 
stark fact that the stricken people 
need immediate assistance in order to 
put them back on their own feet 
again. No further arguments about 
social theories, no further exposition 
or exaltation of any political dogmas, 
no further imposition by any con¬ 
tending parties should be tole¬ 
rated amidst the crying needs of the 
masses of our people. The common 
man, to borrow an American expres¬ 
sion, is on the march. The people are 
marching with empty stomachs, 
frightened and bewildered by broken 
homes, and wandering restlessly and 


1 Statement of Dr. T. F. Chiang as given 
to the United Nations Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration. See New York 
Times, November 18,1943, p. 4. 

•Ibid. 


recklessly with no assurance of a 
place where they can settle down 
again. The suffering people naturally 
are naive and near-sighted; they live 
in immediate expectancy rather than 
on the far-off promise of the blue¬ 
print makers. This is a pathetic yet 
realistic picture. The worldwide cry 
for immediate help is loud and unmis¬ 
takable ! We hear a re-echoing of the 
same alarm even from Great Britain. 
“No airy visions,” thus Prime Min¬ 
ister Winston Churchill pronounced, 
“no party doctrines, or party preju¬ 
dices, or political appetites, or vested 
interests must stand in the way of the 
simple duty of providing before the 
end of the war for food, work, and 
homes. They must be prepared now, 
during the war. . . . The policy of 
waging war till victory would be in¬ 
complete, and, indeed, spoiled if it 
were not accompanied by a policy of 
food, work, and homes in the period 
following the victory for the men and 
the women who fought and won.” 4 
Standing at the threshold of universal 
agitation, can China do otherwise? 

C. Planning with—not for — people. 
The third implication is that agricul¬ 
tural planning should be done in close 
collaboration with the people. Plan¬ 
ning is neither building a Utopia, nor 
serving as a mechanism of escape. 
Planning cannot be made in isolation 
from the day-to-day situations where 
people are working, earning a living, 
making their homes, rearing and edu¬ 
cating their youth. Furthermore, 

'Statement of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill as given at Lord Mayor’s lunch¬ 
eon in London, November 9, 1943. See New 
York Times, November 10, 1943. 
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planning is different from designing. 
A design grows out of one's imagina¬ 
tion, and when produced by the in¬ 
genuity of the designer, it becomes a 
fixed pattern. Planning, on the other 
hand, implies only a tentatively pro¬ 
posed scheme subject to constant 
modifications to meet the varying sit¬ 
uations. Agricultural planning is no 
exception; it is a proposed scheme for 
farm reconstruction which is ex¬ 
pected to bring better results for the 
rural people. 

Planning in this sense should gain 
the support and approval of the peo¬ 
ple. Planning is designed to meet and 
serve the wants and wishes of the 
farmers. Ignorance of the wants and 
wishes of the people may easily ren¬ 
der the contemplated project ineffec¬ 
tive and may also easily throw the 
planners out of joint with the main 
body of vital interests. This may 
cause, sometimes, irreparable dam¬ 
ages to the farmers, on the one hand, 
and on the other, make the planners’ 
ideas stagnant and their perspectives 
unrealistic. When one plans he should 
plan with his eyes wide open. People 
generally are interested only in the 
immediacy of life, not in the long¬ 
time objective of cutting “Pie in the 
sky.” Good planning, therefore, in¬ 
volves a reconciliation of the long-run 
objectives with the short-run require¬ 
ments. Planning done with the people 
has the advantage of obtaining an in¬ 
timate knowledge of what the people 
want and need. Here, the visions and 
ideals of the planners would be 
constantly checked and balanced by 
the naivete, unreflectiveness, and the 


simplicity of the people. Planning 
with the people should make leeway 
for the maximum local option with 
regard to policy-making and the 
formulation of action programs. This 
principle, when applied to the Chin¬ 
ese situations, gains additional sig¬ 
nificance because of the following 
circumstances: 

1. Low income level of the Chinese 
farmers which prohibits any too 
grandiose schemes of extension 
work during the initial period. 

2. Diversification of agricultural 
situations which preclude the 
feasibility of uniform planning 
in extension work and the intro¬ 
duction of centralized control 
within a short period of time. 

3. Lack of facilities for cultural as¬ 
similation and diffusion which 
make difficult, if not impossible, 
any efforts to direct extension 
work from a central hierarchy. 

4. Backwardness of rural communi¬ 
ties and the prevalence of illit¬ 
eracy among the rural people are 
the two great drawbacks in ag¬ 
ricultural advancement. 

5. Lack of facilities for communi¬ 
cation and transportation which 
make difficult social contacts and 
obstruct the exchange of ideas, 
the absence of consensus of opin¬ 
ion being a good case in point. 

6. Lack of matured political ma¬ 
chinery to exercise public con¬ 
trol and to achieve efficient ad¬ 
ministration. 

7. Lack of trained and competent 
leadership in the field of applica¬ 
tion and extension. 
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8. Lack of technological equipment 
and expert supervision in demon¬ 
strating the value and usefulness 
of improved materials and 
methods. 

9. The divorcement of the planners 
and the administrators from the 
living realities of farm people. 

10. The arrogance and petty snob¬ 
bishness of the so-called modern 
trained experts and specialists. 

11. The universal window-dressing 
policy for expediting political 
and campaign purposes without 
an abiding faith in agriculture 
and in the rural people them¬ 
selves. 

12. Social unrest and unwarranted 
political interference. 

D. Planning through natural 
neighborhoods and communities. 
Planning with the people immedi¬ 
ately suggests the fourth implication, 
namely, planning with the com¬ 
munity and neighborhood leaders. 
Ours is essentially an agricultural 
country, and our people are pre¬ 
dominantly farm people. These farm 
people generally are aware of neigh¬ 
borhoods and communities as such, 
for they are living in and with their 
neighborhoods and communities. 

Within these neighborhoods and 
communities, the people know each 
other. They visit back and forth, ex¬ 
changing work, borrowing and lend¬ 
ing tools and implements. These 
natural neighborhood groupings are 
not results of formal rulings or con¬ 
tractual decisions, but have grown 
out of free and spontaneous associa¬ 


tions. Within these natural neighbor¬ 
hoods, people share with each other 
their pleasures and their burdens; 
through the intimate group activities, 
they find themselves bound together 
with a strong feeling of social cohes¬ 
ion and a chain of inter-relatedness. 

In endeavoring to serve and help 
our rural people, many of our second¬ 
ary organizations and public agencies 
overlook the actual existing neigh¬ 
borhoods and super-impose on the 
natural patterns of neighborhoods a 
rigid and arbitrary scheme which 
cuts directly through the natural 
groupings and oftentimes ignores the 
associational habits and sentiments 
of the people. Administrative leaders 
and professional workers are liable 
to overlook the natural neighborhoods 
and communities because of the pres¬ 
sure of meeting some emergent pur¬ 
poses or for expediting their fostered 
policies. Most likely, they never re¬ 
gard as significant the natural group¬ 
ings of human beings in their pro¬ 
grams. The result of such intentional 
or unintentional neglects may bring 
the following situations, which call 
for our serious consideration: 

1. Failure of the governmental or 
administrative agencies to make 
proper adjustments to the natu¬ 
ral neighborhood or community 
line. 

2. Little coordination of different 
governmental agencies serving 
the same communities. 

3. As a result of these failings, there 
may be duplication of efforts, and 
oftentimes conflicts and unwar¬ 
ranted frictions. 
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4. Little mobilization of local leader¬ 
ship to support broad community 

actions. 

These mistakes have occurred in 
the United States. 5 Research workers 
in communities and community or¬ 
ganization have made special eiforts 
to remedy these unfortunate situa¬ 
tions. 6 Profiting by these findings, it 
may be desirable for us to engage in 
similar fundamental analyses of the 
structure and functions of our rural 
communities, and thereby gain a bet¬ 
ter and deeper understanding of our 
social lives. Having this knowledge, 
we shall be on a firmer basis to con¬ 
struct some appropriate programs 
for our rural reconstruction. 

Just a word of warning to those 
who are entrusted with the responsi¬ 
bility of national planning. Our post¬ 
war national reconstruction may 
start with overwhelming enthusiasm, 
so overwhelming that the bureaucrats 
from some central agencies may pro¬ 
pose many new schemes and create 
many new administrative machin¬ 
eries to “adjust, resettle, conserve, 
and rehabilitate” our rural communi¬ 
ties. Believing that their efforts are 
born of good intention, they may de¬ 
mand quick action, hoping by so do¬ 
ing they will be on the road to save 
our rural people. These new govern¬ 
mental agencies may unfortunately 

"Division of Field Studies and Training, 
Extension Service, USDA, Report of Na¬ 
tional Conference on Voluntary Leadership 
(Washington, D. C.: March 19-21, 1942). 

"Refer to community and neighborhood 
delineation made by the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, together with their 
many fruitful findings and constructive 
suggestions. 


barge into almost every local com¬ 
munity to which they may issue con¬ 
flicting and duplicating orders to deal 
with the local affairs. Inevitably, our 
farmers will become confused. Often¬ 
times they may be subject to differ¬ 
ent new “bosses,” who will claim the 
attention of the bewildered and dis¬ 
illusioned country folk. Obviously, 
such overwhelming enthusiasm will 
do little good, but rather create con¬ 
flicts, misunderstanding, and frustra¬ 
tion. That the farmers would become 
doubtful and even skeptical of what 
the government is doing is natural 
and inescapable. To prevent such mis¬ 
takes, we should do all we can to edu¬ 
cate our administrators first in the 
knowledge of the natural neighbor¬ 
hoods and communities and of the 
functions of these different units 
operating in our rural scenes. There 
is a science in community organiza¬ 
tion. 7 It would immensely profit us 
to train our public servants in the 
light of this new discipline. Our offic¬ 
ials should know that any programs, 
if they are to be carried out success¬ 
fully, should be so closely coordinated 
with the local people that their coop¬ 
eration could be easily elicited. Let 
our public officials always remember 
that they should not have any axe to 
grind or any dogma to sell to our 
farmers. Rather they should come to 
learn from the farmers. Having 
found out what they need, the officials 
may proceed to help the rural people 
to decide on those programs which 

7 A statement often used by Dr. Douglas 
Ensminger, a rural sociologist and Senior 
Social Scientist, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 
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will fit their purpose best. Only by so 
doing can effective rural service be 
achieved. To follow short cuts is to 
cut short the projected program. 

E. Planning with thorough knowl¬ 
edge of our society . The fifth implica¬ 
tion is that social planning, of which 
agricultural planning is an integral 
part, demands a clear and unmistak¬ 
able understanding of our society. To 
know our society no longer results 
from mere guess work, nor can it be 
based on armchair speculation. To 
understand our society is a scientific 
and systematic task, requiring insight 
and techniques for continuous ob¬ 
servation, analysis, comparison, and 
objective evaluation of social facts 
out of which social problems arise. 

Knowledge of our society, which 
mainly consists of the land, the peo¬ 
ple, and the social institutions and 
organizations, deserves our better 
and deeper understanding. It cannot 
be dismissed by mere platitudes and 
inchoate generalities. Our imminent 
task of social planning requires that 
we know how our land is being op¬ 
erated, how our people are getting a 
living, making their homes, rearing 
and educating their children, enjoy¬ 
ing their leisure time, associating and 
communicating with others, govern¬ 
ing and disciplining themselves, 
worshipping and adjusting to their 
gods. It also requires us to know how 
social institutions and organizations 
are functioning to control, direct, and 
adjust individual and group be¬ 
haviors, and to satisfy the diversified 
needs of human associations. 


While this paper does not permit 
an elaborate specification of those 
projects of social research which 
might yield fruitful materials for so¬ 
cial planning, a few interesting items 
may, however, arrest our initial at¬ 
tention. They are as follows: 

1. We might attempt to discover 
and describe the differences in 
various natural neighborhoods 
and communities. Each special 
sub-area could be delineated in 
order to find out the presence or 
absence of neighborhood groups, 
the ecological patterns of human 
species, the composition of popu¬ 
lation and its change, the distribu¬ 
tion and concentration of social 
institutions and organizations, 
the degree of social cohesiveness, 
and the interplay of cultural 
bonds controlling and defining 
human relationships. Here we 
might study our communities by 
resolving them into their constitu¬ 
ent neighborhods or, conversely, 
by studying the natural “cluster¬ 
ing” of neighborhoods to discover 
the natural areas of our com¬ 
munities. 8 

2. The study of leadership is highly 
essential. Problems regarding 
where and how to find leaders are 
extremely exciting when one is 
immediately concerned with the 

* Community and neighborhood delinea¬ 
tion is now regarded as an essential pre¬ 
liminary step m agricultural planning. To 
find out the natural groupings of people is 
to locate the lines of least resistance where 
initial attack could be launched. This policy 
is now well adopted in the United States 
under the supervision of the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 
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administration of some programs. 
As previously mentioned, many of 
our organizations may follow the 
seemingly easy way or short cut 
by appointing leaders from an 
overhead authority. These leaders 
fail to be accepted by the people. 
Why? The answer is to make a 
new approach by studying the 
natural area of human groupings 
where the processes of emergent 
leadership are evolved and where 
the sociological principles govern¬ 
ing the selection and operation of 
local leaders are substantially 
demonstrated in the actual prac¬ 
tices of human groups. Effective 
social planning cannot afford to 
miss such a vital fact as the dy¬ 
namic role of local leadership in 
the promotion of social action. 

3. It might profit us to study wheth¬ 
er or not our existing administra¬ 
tive units tend to coincide with the 
natural groupings of the people. 
It is likely that little coincidence 
would be found. These arbitrary 
areas immediately suggest that 
some measures should be taken 
either to dissolve or reorganize 
them in order to provide some 
more satisfactory basis for the 
people to cooperate in a planning 
program. Any suggestion for dis¬ 
solution or reorganization would 
look rather presumptuous unless 
the proposition is supported by 
reliable facts. Such a task ob¬ 
viously requires laborious and 
painstaking efforts of study and 
research. 


4. Effective farm and home plans 
are not worked out by making 
blueprints in advance and super¬ 
imposing them on every indi¬ 
vidual farm. On the contrary, 
modern knowledge indicates that 
the plan for each farm, each 
neighborhood, and each com¬ 
munity is best worked out by a 
careful survey of the existing sit¬ 
uations and by a thorough under¬ 
standing of what the people need 
and can do within their specific 
areas of common interests. To ob¬ 
serve, analyze, and interpret the 
current social situations needs 
special training, techniques, and 
insight. Again, this task is that of 
diligent study and continuous 
research. 

Incidentally, a reflection is worth 
noting here. To save China, we can¬ 
not rely on chauvinistic appeals nor 
doctrinaire slogans, but on the hard 
and realistic road of fact-finding, 
fact-evaluation, and fact-considera¬ 
tion. The time of empty talk, of end¬ 
less merry-go-round ideological de¬ 
bates is past. We now must sit down 
and reason with our people, trying to 
find out what they want and what 
ways and means to satisfy their wants 
are available. We should inform our 
people frankly the cost of each new 
project for the completion of which 
they are expected to pay their share. 
We should add, for the sake of empha¬ 
sizing the importance of objective and 
dispassionate search after the truth, 
which is indispensable in social plan¬ 
ning, that an ounce of humanistic 
(including social and economic) real- 
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ism, obtained from direct contact 
with the ebb and flow of the living 
human streams, is worth a pound of 
purely philosophical and even psy¬ 
chological theorizing. The salvation 
of hard-pressed China lies in cold cal¬ 
culation of what can be done at the 
present stage of our wants and our 
ability to pay, and then in setting 
forth to seek the ways and means to 
obtain them. Let us try to advance 
three sociological interpretations of 
what lies behind this conclusion. 

In the first place, let us remind 
ourselves that the age of planning is 
with us. Planning is the utter anti¬ 
thesis of laissez-faire . It signifies 
the intervention of human efforts by 
means of some positive, constructive, 
and cooperative endeavors to pro¬ 
mote the common good. The inaugu¬ 
ration of social planning brings a di¬ 
rect challenge to the old policy, or 
lack of policy, of muddling through 
with ignorance and inefficiency and 
of allowing individual fumbling and 
selfish exploitation by a minority 
group at the expense of the general 
welfare of all. 

In the second place, we plan with 
a specific goal. The goal to be ob¬ 
tained is a united community, work¬ 
ing together in carrying out a def¬ 
inite, practical, long-term plan of ag¬ 
ricultural development along the 
lines of greatest interests and needs. 
Rural planning is directly concerned 
with the development and expansion 
of a wholesome and safe country life 
for the majority of our people. The 
satisfaction of human interests 
should always be held uppermost in 


our thinking and planning. “Profes¬ 
sor Small has classed human inter¬ 
ests, 3 ” once remarked Paul L. Vogt, 
“into those concerned with health, 
wealth, beauty, sociability, rightness, 
and knowledge. To these might be 
added the interest in play or recre¬ 
ation. To summarize the discussion 
of the phases of ideal rural civiliza¬ 
tion, it may be said that the rural 
problem consists in making the coun¬ 
try the equal of any other part of the 
social system in the possibility of 
achieving these interests.” 9 To these 
vital interests we owe our unadul¬ 
terated loyalties and unrelenting 
efforts. 

Thirdly, much as the writer is dis¬ 
inclined to idealize life in the coun¬ 
tryside, it would be unnatural to con¬ 
ceal one of his fondest hopes, namely, 
to rebuild our nation on the basis of 
maintaining “an equilibrium of agri¬ 
culture, manufacture, and com¬ 
merce,” as was early postulated by 
the great American political philos¬ 
opher, Thomas Jefferson. 10 To disre¬ 
gard this would be a great national 
folly. 

To some, this exposition may ap¬ 
pear too vague or too theoretical. Let 
us now suggest a few concrete pro¬ 
jects for our immediate study and 
application. 

1. The traditional behavior pat¬ 
terns of our farmers. What makes the 
Chinese farmers so difficult to deal 
with during this transitional period 

9 Paul L. Vogt, Introduction to Rural So¬ 
ciology, p. 14. 

“Everett E. Edwards, “Jefferson and 
Agriculture,” Agricultural History Series, 
No. 7, USDA, 1943, p. 17. 
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is the traditional love of our people 
of independence and non-interfer¬ 
ence. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this age-old “individualism,” clothed 
in the form of “familism,” is a be¬ 
havior pattern which gives genuine 
satisfaction and self-respect to those 
who toil the soils. They honestly 
believe that, alone, they would be 
completely satisfied and happy in the 
little nook of their own world. The 
desire to be free, independent, and 
content with what they have is the 
dream of every simple, unaffected, 
and honest country folk. It is vital for 
our modern critics to realize that 
however poor and antiquated these 
traditional modes of living and work¬ 
ing may appear in the light of our 
modern evaluations, these people do 
put much weight in what they are 
and what they possess. Their love of 
independence and non-interference 
has been and still is part of their 
value systems. Through these sys¬ 
tems, our people have worked and 
lived through time immemorial and 
in these same systems they cherish 
the uniqueness of their culture and 
the history which shall be passed on 
to those who come after them. 

We should realize, however, that 
times have changed; nations as well 
as people must grow up with them. 
We cannot turn back the clock; we 
must press forward. It is now our 
earnest desire to change, believing 
that by change we can improve the 
common lot of our farm people. But, 
to be sure, change thus contemplated 
is bound to be slow, particularly that 
kind of social change which affects 


the total outlook of our farm people. 
Human nature, being what it is, pre¬ 
fers security to change, endurability 
to vogue and vanity. We can not ex¬ 
pect to change human nature over 
night. What we can do is to modify 
and change, bit by bit. The surest 
process is always the slowest one. We 
cannot push the process of natural 
growth any more than the Iowa farm¬ 
er can, by clever tricks, boost the 
growth of his corn. The most depend¬ 
able process is still that of painstak¬ 
ing teaching, suggestion, and sympa¬ 
thetic persuasion. What we can do 
and should do is to temper this old 
traditional love of independence and 
non-interference with a new sense of 
direction and responsibility. The time 
of individualistic and familistic isola¬ 
tion is past; a new era of collective 
security and group integration is be¬ 
ing ushered in. Doubtless, each of our 
farm folk will have to make his own 
adjustments. These adjustments, 
however, should be made only by the 
people themselves, allowing them suf¬ 
ficient time to make them, and allow¬ 
ing no unwarranted imposition and 
interference from any “foreign” 
agencies. No project of social study is 
more stimulating than this. We 
should watch from close range to see 
how these traditional behavior pat¬ 
terns of our peasant folk react 
toward the encroachment of the sec¬ 
ondary society. The deeper we un¬ 
derstand how these value systems are 
operating and changing in our farm 
communities, the easier will be our 
job of helping our people to make 
their adjustments. 
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2. The sodo-psychological factors 
involved in our rural rehabilitation 
loork. To be sure, “rehabilitation” is 
much more than an economic prob¬ 
lem. Social and psychological factors 
are also involved and cannot be sep¬ 
arated from the economic. Social and 
economic rehabilitation should go 
hand in hand. On the socio-psycholog¬ 
ical side, a few of our perplexing 
problems may be mentioned as 
follows: 

a. How to develop the spirit of co¬ 
operation among the neighbors. 

b. How to reduce the social isolation 
and inferiority complex of the 
low-income groups (paradoxical¬ 
ly, the majority of the Chinese 
farmers are of this category). 

c. How to aid in the discovery and 
development of leadership. 

d. How to stimulate the confidence 
and self-respect of farmers. 

e. How to maintain and mobilize 
rural neighborhoods for more ex¬ 
tended and more enthusiastic 
participation in the development 
of the larger society. 

f. How to restore the pride and faith 
in farming as an essential na¬ 
tional endeavor. 

3. The technique of group ap¬ 
proach . The crux of the rural recon¬ 
struction of China lies in the deep- 
seated resistance of our peasant 
groups to abrupt change and radical 
transformation. Some measures 
should be contrived, therefore, to 
break this block. A modern contriv¬ 
ance for breaking this hypothetical 
“block” is the technique of group ap¬ 
proach. By means of this new ap¬ 


proach deliberate efforts are made to 
encourage and promote cooperative 
enterprises in the interest of improv¬ 
ing and developing rural life. By sci¬ 
entific management and systematic 
guidance, isolated individuals can be 
slowly induced to collaborate with the 
larger group. Group approach is an 
integral part of social organization, 
which, as previously mentioned, is a 
technique now being increasingly 
used in social engineering. The per¬ 
fection of this new tool in the inter¬ 
est of facilitating our rural recon¬ 
struction will take time, but it is a 
powerful instrument which we can¬ 
not afford to neglect. 

4. The traditional folkway of in¬ 
formal “visit” It is an undeniable 
fact that our peasant folk are fond of 
visiting, talking together about their 
business, current events, politics, and 
even religion. Farmers, by virtue of 
their vocation, tend to be individualis¬ 
tic, self-centered and noncommital. 
When they mix with their own 
groups, however, they have their own 
ways of exchanging ideas. They 
reach their consensus of opinions not 
by vote or by any other formalities, 
but by informal talking during their 
“visit.” In this informal “visit,” 
much interesting sociological re¬ 
search can be made. It would include 
the nature of the primary group, the 
folkways and mores of an agricul¬ 
tural society, the patterns of leader¬ 
ship and followership, the social pro¬ 
cesses operating in a folk society, the 
stability and instability of social 
bonds, the degree of social change, 
and the emergence of the secondary 
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society. These materials, when prop¬ 
erly collected and analyzed, will be 
useful not only to the sociologist, but 
also to our social planners who need 
facts more than anything else for the 
construction of their plans. 

5. The study of cultural diffusion . 
The Chinese society is undergoing a 
most dynamic change caused by the 
penetration of western ideologies 
and technology. Although we can not 
resist the tide which is steadily ris¬ 
ing, we should be unwise if we failed 
to hold fast to that which is gen¬ 
uinely good for our people. The real 
job of the Chinese sociologist is to 
apply his techniques and insight to 
study that which is good in the old 
culture and try to nurture and con¬ 
serve it in the interest of preserving 
our cultural identity. On the other 
hand, the Chinese sociologist should 
also lead the way to introducing those 
new ideas and new traits which will 
help us to adjust to a new era and to 
navigate this old vessel of ours across 
the tempestuous seas of increasing 
secularization, collectivization, and 
regimented control. Only with new 
ideas, new methods, and new perspec¬ 
tives can we travel with others and 
strive to make this world a better 
place in which to live. 

F. Planning through a cooperative 
agricultural extension service. The 
last implication, with which we shall 
close this paper, deals with the de¬ 
sirability of inaugurating some ex¬ 
tension service system by which 
knowledge about agricultural devel¬ 
opment and rural welfare can be ex¬ 
tended to the great masses of our 


people. Intellectual commodities, so to 
speak, should be reduced, reprocessed 
to simplicity, clarity, and practical¬ 
ity, and offered in the open market 
of day-to-day contacts, where peo¬ 
ple can purchase them with their own 
initiative and at their own appre¬ 
hension levels and make use of them 
to help solve their daily problems. It 
is with this sense of “public utility” 
that we propose to set up an agricul¬ 
tural extension service system which 
would translate scientific findings 
into everyday practical terms and 
strive to get them adopted by our 
producers and consumers through 
visual demonstration and through 
the educational processes of teach¬ 
ing, suggestion, and persuasion. 

Let this be our closing thought. 
China, being primarily an agricul¬ 
tural country, should try to catch up 
with the modern trends of extending 
and applying the scientific knowledge 
pertaining to agriculture and rural 
welfare to enrich the livelihood of the 
majority of her people through the 
fundamental educational approach of 
working with the farmers where they 
are, that is, in the rural communities, 
thus enabling the farmers to “lift 
themselves by their bootstraps.” 11 
This basic notion should be held para¬ 
mount in all our agricultural plan¬ 
ning if the aims of China’s agricul¬ 
tural reconstruction — the applica¬ 
tion of agricultural science toward 
the betterment of farm business for 
the happiness of mankind—is to be 
achieved. 

“Edmund deS. Brunner, Community Or¬ 
ganization and Adult Education (Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1942), p. 3. 



Acculturation Among New Mexican Villagers in 
Comparison to Adjustment Patterns of Other 
Spanish-Speaking Americans* 

By Donovan Senterf 

ABSTRACT 

Minority groups face three possibilities of adjustment: (1) They may 
attempt to maintain their original culture. (2) They may attempt quick ac¬ 
ceptance of the new culture, the situation leading to eventual assimilation, 
although the path will be roughened by prejudice. (3) They may develop 
something foreign to both their ancestral culture and that of the present 
majority group. 

All three possibilities have been tried out by different groups of Spanish 
speaking peoples within the United States, the Manitos, or Spanish Americans 
of New Mexico, dividing themselves between the first and the second possi¬ 
bilities, the border Mexicans contenting themselves with the first, and the 
“Mexicans” or “Pochos” of southern California attempting something of all 
three. The development of the lawless zoot suit Pachuco gangs among the 
young people of the Los Angeles area is perhaps the most extreme example of 
group refusal to accept a minority position in this country. If we contrast the 
three peoples, it becomes apparent that even though the Manitos are subject 
to severe stress in the acculturation process, the other two groups are at even 
greater immediate or eventual disadvantage. This gradient of stress is a major 
determinant in selection of adjustment mechanisms, even though the process 
of selection be unconscious. 


RESUMEN 

Los grupos de minoria tienen tres posibilidades de a juste: (1) pueden 
tratar de conservar su cultura original; (2) pueden tratar de adoptar 
rapidamente la nueva cultura, situacion que conduce a la asimilacion eventual, 
aunque los prejuicios pueden entorpecer el camino; (3) pueden desarrollar algo 
distinto tanto de la cultura hereditaria como de la del grupo de la mayoria. 

Las tres posibilidades han sido ensayadas por diferentes grupos de habla 
espanola en los Estados Unidos, los “manitos,” o hispanoamericanos de Nuevo 
Mexico, dividiendose entre las dos primeras posibilidades, los mexicanos de 
la frontera conformandose con la primera, y los “mexicanos” o “pochos” de 
California ensayando algo de cada una de las tres posibilidades. El desarrollo 
de las pandillas de “pachucos” (zoot suiters) entre la juventud del area de Los 
Angeles es quiza el ejemplo mis extremo de la negativa del grupo a aceptar 
una position de minoria en este pais. Si se comparan estos tres grupos, se vera 
que aunque los “manitos” tienen serias dificultades en el proceso de acul- 
turacion, los otros dos grupos tienen desventajas immediatas o eventuales aun 
mayores. Esta diferencia en el grado de importancia de las dificultades es un 
factor determinante en la seleccion de mecanismos de ajuste, aun cuando el 
proceso de seleccion sea inconsciente. 

The appearance of zoot suit gangs 
among Spanish Americans of the 
United States has brought national 

* This article summarizes part of a de¬ 
tailed study of Spanish-American villagers 
of New Mexico, to be published in the 
volume. Villages of the Saints . The field 
work was done between 1940 and 1942, ad- 


attention to the problem of three re¬ 
lated minority groups of the western 

vised by W. Lloyd Warner of the Univ. of 
Chicago, under auspices of the Taos County 
Project, supported by the University of 
New Mexico and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

t At present overseas with the armed 
forces. 
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border states. These groups are the 
Spanish Americans or Manitos 1 of 
New Mexico, who have been Amer¬ 
ican citizens since 1848; the Spanish 
Americans, “Mexicans,” or Pochos of 
southern California, a large propor¬ 
tion of whom are American citizens; 
and the immigrant Mexicans of Ari¬ 
zona, southern New Mexico, and 
Texas, a small part of whom are 
American citizens. (See Figure 1.) 


they have aroused toward the dom¬ 
inant group are almost as important 
as the problems themselves in de¬ 
termining the reactions of a minority 
people. These reactions are apt to be 
stronger in the youth group than 
among their more inhibited elders. 
Anglo-Americans were astonished 
when zoot suit gangs attacked mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces stationed on 
the West Coast and the resulting riots 



The problems of minority groups 
often escape public attention until 
those groups grow large enough or 
strong enough to become vocal about 
segregation, deprivation, and dis¬ 
crimination. Acculturation problems 
brought to notice through disturb¬ 
ance of the peace are not new. The 
length of time they have existed and 
the strength of emotional resistance 


1 The term evolved from the native cus¬ 
tom of affectionately addressing each other 
as Hermamto , little brother. 


necessitated police intervention. They 
were equally surprised when “Mex¬ 
ican” youths of the Phoenix area, in 
Arizona, assumed the distinctive zoot 
suit garb and began a series of at¬ 
tacks on individual civilians and mil¬ 
itary personnel. When a single in¬ 
cident involving Manito and Anglo 
high school students arose in regard 
to use of a teen-age canteen in Al¬ 
buquerque, a spread of the zoot suit 
movement to the natives of New Mex¬ 
ico became a matter of considerable 
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concern, but in the past two years no 
further disturbances and no general 
use of the zoot suit costume has been 
observed here. The outbreak of this 
movement among the three groups of 
Spanish-speaking Americans, like 
spots in a case of measles, is merely 
one symptom of a situation of unrest. 
Although set apart from Anglos by 
generally darker skins, a different 
language, and different present-day 
customs and idealogies, these three 
related minority groups are predom¬ 
inantly of European background in 
race and culture, a situation which 
makes their subordinate position in 
the social and economic systems of 
this country difficult to accept. 

Minority groups face three possi¬ 
bilities of adjustment: 

1. They may attempt to maintain 
their original culture. 

2. They may attempt quick accep¬ 
tance of the new culture, the sit¬ 
uation leading to eventual assim¬ 
ilation, although the path would 
be made rough by prejudice. 

3. They may develop something 
foreign to both their ancestral 
culture and that of the present 
majority group. 

All three possibilities have been 
tried by different groups of Spanish¬ 
speaking peoples within the United 
States, the Manitos dividing them¬ 
selves between the first and the sec¬ 
ond possibilities, the border Mexicans 
contenting themselves with the first, 
and the “Mexicans” or Pochos of 
southern California attempting some¬ 
thing of all three. The development 


of the lawless zoot suit “Pachuco” 
gangs among the young people of the 
Los Angeles area is perhaps the most 
extreme example of group refusal to 
accept a minority position in this 
country. If we contrast the three peo¬ 
ples, it becomes apparent that even 
though the Spanish Americans of 
New Mexico are subject to severe 
stress in the acculturation processes 
which encompass them, whether or 
not they intend to be so encompassed, 
the other two groups are at even 
greater immediate or eventual disad¬ 
vantage. This gradient of stress is 
a major determinant in selection of 
adjustment mechanisms, even though 
the process of selection be uncon¬ 
scious. 

The Manitos of New Mexico 
Before the Pilgrims disembarked 
at Plymouth Rock the Manitos were 
giving fiestas in New Mexico. As de¬ 
scendants of the Conquorers, these 
people knew no other home. Until 
Mexico won her independence from 
Spain in 1821, they were officially 
citizens of Spain, but the isolation of 
the Manitos was too great to allow 
more than a superficial loyalty to that 
distant land. For the next twenty-six 
years they were citizens of Mexico 
but, as before, their loyalties actually 
were to their local area, rather than 
to a political center months away by 
wagon train. When the United States 
took over their territory in 1847, the 
natives were questioned on prefer¬ 
ence in citizenship. In the majority, 
they chose to be Americans and en¬ 
thusiastically accepted the govern¬ 
ment offer of schools and protection, 
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but the schools did not materialize 
for many years and their protection 
did not cover the inroads of Anglos, 
long trained in the technique of free 
enterprise. These business men man¬ 
aged to obtain most of the land orig¬ 
inally granted by the governments of 
Spain and of Mexico to individuals 
or to groups as recompense for spe¬ 
cial accomplishments or to encour¬ 
age colonization. Although in popula¬ 
tion count the Manitos remained a 
majority group in several of the 
counties of northern New Mexico (in 
three of which they still make up 
over ninety per cent of the popula¬ 
tion) , they became a minority group 
in matters of power, status, and 
opportunity. 

The situation in which the Manitos 
are found today is neither new nor 
peculiar to the American scene. Min¬ 
ority groups everywhere have been 
the victims of discrimination, ex¬ 
ploitation, and flattery for political 
purposes. The history of social re¬ 
jection of Irish immigrants on our 
east coast in the late 1800’s closely 
parallels that of the Manitos in New 
Mexico today. The Italians of Chi¬ 
cago are in little better position. If 
the social mechanisms found operat¬ 
ing among the Manitos were entirely 
different from those of other minor¬ 
ity groups, the basic premises of so¬ 
cial anthropology would be shat¬ 
tered. But certain problems of the 
Manito in his society are distinctive 
or more pronounced than those in the 
other minority groups in that his an¬ 
cestors settled in this area before 
rather than after those of the ma¬ 


jority group. He feels that this is his 
country, that the Anglos are intrud¬ 
ers. He calls them “foreigners.” He 
does not really see why he should 
have to learn their language; he feels, 
instead, that they should learn his. 
He does not trust the efforts of the 
government to aid him because he has 
watched his people decline in fortune 
and prestige during the period of 
Anglo supremacy, and he attributes 
that fall to Anglo duplicity. In part 
he is correct, but in part that fall has 
been the result of geographic isola¬ 
tion of the majority of predominantly 
Spanish communities within the state 
and of linguistic isolation which is at 
least to some degree the result of an 
inadequate school system. A third 
factor is their cultural isolation, the 
result of combined factors including 
personal choice, economic instability, 
and Anglo rejection of any concept 
of general Manito social equality. 
Underlying these difficulties is a 
fundamental factor of malnutrition 
with its physiological and psycholog¬ 
ical implications. 2 

The relative equality in numbers 
between Manitos and Anglos in New 
Mexico gives the former some ad¬ 
vantage not enjoyed by the other 
Spanish-speaking Americans. This 

s Michel Pijoan, “Certain Factors In¬ 
volved in the Struggle Against Malnutrition 
and Disease, with Special Reference to the 
Southwest of the United States and Latin 
America,” Latin America in Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Transition, Proceedings of the Con¬ 
ference on Latin America in Social and 
Economic Transition, 1943 (Inter-Ameri¬ 
cana, Short Papers, No. 5,1944. 

F. Eggen, M. Pijoan, M. King, A. Gubaud, 
and D. Senter, “Food Patterns and Body 
Economy in Two Spanish-Speaking Com¬ 
munities,” in press. 
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power, however, never has been uti¬ 
lized by united or group action. From 
the upper class of the old Manito stat¬ 
us system, existant before the Anglos 
came into New Mexico, came certain 
families who were able to compete 
with Anglos, but the other classes 
have found themselves approaching 
the position of a dark-skinned prole¬ 
tariat living on small and poor farms 
or working as day laborers whose 
standards rarely can exceed a meager 
subsistance level. It is through un¬ 
derstanding this class system that 
one can predict today whether cer¬ 
tain groups of Manitos will attempt 
to maintain their original culture or 
to accept the new as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. It is likewise through this un¬ 
derstanding that agencies intending 
to aid the process of acculturation 
can make the most practical approach 
to their problem. 

The personnel of the Spanish set¬ 
tlers of New Mexico included three 
broad classes, the upper class dons 
who were the leaders, the middle class 
soldier-citizens, and the servants and 
slaves who made up the lower class. 
Most of the members of the upper 
class and a few of the middle received 
individual grants of land, on which 
they established haciendas. The small 
village surrounding the owner’s home 
housed workers, predominantly of the 
lower class. A second type of rural 
settlement was the village made up 
of groups of families who had re¬ 
ceived a grant of land to be held in 
common. These families were of mid¬ 
dle and lower class, but when the 
head of some one of its extended fam¬ 


ilies came to exert more influence and 
power than the others, he was known 
as the patron and his class status 
might rise to approximate that of the 
individual ranch owner, who likewise 
was referred to as el patron. In the 
patron one saw the symbol of pres¬ 
tige, wealth, respectability as defined 
by the old Spanish mores, and prom¬ 
inence in the church. The patron was 
the advisor of the village, frequently 
the store-keeper or the employer, and 
a link between rural existence and 
the outside world. 

The upper class perpetuated what 
they could of the European back¬ 
ground culture of their group, built 
churches and private chapels, gave 
fiestas for their employees, acquired 
town houses, sometimes sent a son to 
attend a university in Mexico or in 
Europe, and continued to direct the 
fortunes of the province. The middle 
and the lower classes adapted the old 
Spanish culture to the exigencies of 
frontier life as best they could. They 
satisfied most of their religious needs 
through the Penitente cult, whose 
members could function in devout 
services in villages rarely reached by 
the priests. Few men could read a 
word or sign their names, but the old 
religious mystery plays and the 
alabados (hymns) were handed down 
by word of mouth or, occasionally, 
handwritten in small books. The peo¬ 
ple decorated their homes and the 
moradas (Penitente meeting houses), 
and churches with crudely painted or 
carved images of saints made by local 
artisans. Throughout the area, when 
the primary needs of food and shel- 
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ter were satisfied, religion and fam¬ 
ily ties remained the two most im¬ 
portant considerations for all classes. 

At present three class systems ex¬ 
ist in New Mexico, the system of the 
Anglo populace, the system of the 
Manitos within the state as a whole 
(based primarily on position in rela¬ 
tion to urban Manito standards), and 
that of the Manito villagers. These 
systems, diagrammed in Figure II, 



were observed to be functioning 
among the people of the three respec¬ 
tive groups through an infinite series 
of ranked positions, but when asked 
to group families they placed the 
names into a broad three class sys¬ 
tem, with some tendency to divide the 
middle class into two parts. The char¬ 
acteristics which the examples of 
each class could be found to hold in 
common were taken as the principal 
diagnostic traits of that class. A brief 


summary of these traits is given in 
Table I. 

The three systems existant in the 
state interlock, as indicated in the 
triangle, but with the villagers losing 
approximately one half class in status 
when considered in the state-wide 
Manito system, and those classified 
according to this second system los¬ 
ing approximately one half class in 
status when set into the Anglo sys¬ 
tem. For example: an individual con¬ 
sidered to be of upper class in a vil¬ 
lage is considered to be of upper 
middle class position in functional 
status as well as in comparison to the 
range of positions possible within the 
entire Manito populace of the state. 
When considering the people of the 
state from an Anglo viewpoint, that 
individual is placed in a lower middle 
class position. The only Manito fam¬ 
ilies who do not suffer this class drop 
in moving between status systems are 
a few at the top of the upper class. 
These take a place comparable to that 
of the upper class Anglos. 

Fortunately for the individual who 
must face the stresses of accultura¬ 
tion, especially those emotionally 
aroused by discrimination and drop 
in status, the socialization of a 
Manito child during infancy and 
childhood is accomplished with less 
stress than for Anglo children. The 
early years of the latter, as Dollard 
points out, make up . . a period of 
persistant, forced, and sometimes 
violent changes in habit.” 3 Conflicts 

8 John Dollard, “Socialization in Amer¬ 
ica,” in Frustration and Aggression, by 
Dollard, Miller, Doob, Mowrer, and Sears 
{Yale Univ. Press, 1939), p. 57. 
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between Manito parents and children 
during the early training period are 
minimized through lack of emphasis 
on speed in changing habits and equal 
lack of nagging and punishment. The 
Manito child is allowed gratification 
of almost every wish. Breast fed, he 
is weaned at the home of relatives, 
where his attention is diverted from 
possible feelings of privation by en¬ 
tertainment and indulgences. Toilet 
training is not hurried. When a child 
ruins the possessions of an adult, the 
child is not reprimanded, but the 
adult is scolded for leaving objects 
of value within the reach of the little 
one. Disobedience is not punished be¬ 
cause adults feel that a young child is 
slow to understand commands. Chil¬ 
dren participate in all adult festiv¬ 
ities. 

The adolescent, however, comes 
into full collision with the stress of 
changes necessary to acculturation 
plus the frustrations and adaptations 
necessary because of inter-cultural 
prejudice. This situation is made 
even more difficult for the girl than 
for her brother because it often comes 
into conflict with the old customs of 
close parental control, chaperonage, 
and restrictions pertaining to the 
period between adolescence and mar¬ 
riage. The young people whose ad¬ 
justment entails a wide breech with 
the old mores punish their more con¬ 
servative contemporaries with the 
term “old-fashioned.” The latter 
group returns punishment, and at the 
same time gives vent to some of their 
own pent-up aggression, by virulent 
gossip. This release of aggression 


through censorship of the “out 
group!’ by the “in group,” adolescent 
and adult, within the culture is sup¬ 
plemented by general aggression 
toward the Anglo majority group, the 
actual “out group.” This period of 
adolescence and early childhood is 
that when the acculturation of a peo¬ 
ple toward Anglicization is likely to 
take its most dangerous forms. This 
is the period when, if the cultural 
background permits it and the pres¬ 
ent discrimination is sufficiently ir¬ 
ritating to act as a strong causitive 
factor, such movements as that of 
zoot suit gangs may offer the attrac¬ 
tion of organized expression of re¬ 
sistance to subordination in status 
and opportunities. The Manito cul¬ 
ture, to date, has avoided such reac¬ 
tion except on a minimal basis. 

For upper class young people, ac¬ 
customed to Anglo mores through 
long contact, adjustments are much 
easier than for the other status 
groups. But to the villagers of mid¬ 
dle and lower class (in the state-wide 
Manito system) the problems are op¬ 
pressive. For example: do the un¬ 
chaperoned dates of Anglo young peo¬ 
ple entail excessive intimacy, as 
would be expected by the old Spanish 
mores, and should Manito young peo¬ 
ple follow the “old fashioned” cus¬ 
tom recommended by their parents 
or take the liberties supposedly al¬ 
lowed to Anglos? Until the last few 
years, even adults of the villages 
knew little of birth control, and the 
danger of conception held the date 
situation somewhat in check. But 
when brothers and friends returned 
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from the government CCC camps and 
occasionally dropped boxes of small 
unrecognized objects from their 
pockets, discussion and speculation 
spread from girl to girl. Naive lack 
of astuteness in assuring privacy for 
the insuing intimacies of the boldest 
couples provided fuel for gossip 
among their more conservative 
friends but likewise soon made it 
easier for those friends to relax their 
own standards rather than be consid¬ 
ered “different.” The extreme devel¬ 
opment of this problem has come in 
the Manito suburbs to Anglo towns, 
where groups of teen-age girls have 
made themselves known as pick-ups 
for Anglo soldiers. In reaction, con¬ 
servative parents threaten to beat 
their daughters if they so much as 
glance at any soldier or even arrive 
home a few minutes late from a movie 
attended by several girls together. 

In the first few years of his life, 
the typical Manito child has little 
idea of his position with refer¬ 
ence to Anglos. Whatever his class, 
if he is born into a native village 
even as close as two or three miles 
from an Anglo town, there will be 
few if any Anglo children in the 
school he attends. His teachers will 
be Manitos, preponderantly or in 
toto. At home he is oriented into the 
round of native ceremonies, express¬ 
ing the basic importance of religion, 
family relationships, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of as much leisure in company 
with one’s extended family as is pos¬ 
sible. He notes the importance of hos¬ 
pitality, generosity, and honesty in 
most inter-Spanish business deals. He 


hears the citizenship and loyalty of 
his people to the United States re¬ 
iterated, but he likewise hears from 
his parents something of the Manito’s 
unadmiring concept of Anglos and 
their devotion to the acquisition of 
money, supposedly to the exclusion 
of all other values. He hears that 
Anglos are almost universally snob¬ 
bish in their attitude toward his peo¬ 
ple, but until high school or a job 
brings him into contact with urban 
life, he has little realization of what 
this will mean to him personally. In 
the words of one middle class village 
girl who had just enrolled in an urban 
high school, “I don’t think I want to 
go to school any more. When I sat 
down in the front row in assembly, 
the first day, two Anglo boys got up 
and moved away from me without 
even looking in my direction. I know 
my clothes were just as good and I 
was just as clean as the Anglo girls 
in the school, but that is the way 
these people seem to treat us.” A 
survey of association-groups in one 
high school in the northern part of 
the state (Manito territory) and in 
one in the southern part (immigrant 
Mexican territory) has set forth sta¬ 
tistically the tendency to cleavage be¬ 
tween the two ethnic groups on the 
school grounds in each case, as well 
as at home . 4 

Moreover, through little fault of 
their own, the Spanish-speaking stu¬ 
dents are grouped together as the 
poorest in scholastics. The schools of 
the predominantly Spanish Amer- 

* Chas P. Loomis, “Ethnic Cleavages in 
the Southwest as Reflected in Two High 
Schools,” Sociometry, VI (No. 1,1943), 7-25. 
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ican counties receive appropriations 
so far below those of the other coun¬ 
ties of this state 15 where even the most 
opulent schools are short on funds, 
that instruction can not be expected 
to be efficient. After struggling for 
eight years or more with a back¬ 
ground handicap of language and cul¬ 
ture differences and receiving a type 
of presentation of material originally 
planned for Anglo children but di¬ 
luted through lack of books, paper, 
and even seating facilities, the Manito 
child presumably is ready to enter 
high school. Few do enter, for they 
usually find it difficult to convince 
themselves and their parents that the 
high school is not a useless luxury in 
time, money, and effort, as well as a 
factory for immorality on the basis of 
newly acquired Anglo “freedom.” 
And of those who do attempt the 
move, mostly young folks of the mid¬ 
dle and upper class village groups, 
many soon leave in discouragement. 

Fewer still, and these mostly of 
upper class urban families, enter col¬ 
lege, although the only avenue 
through which ambitious and healthy 
Manitos actually can learn to com¬ 
pete with the Anglo is through edu¬ 
cation. To succeed in Anglo society 
they must become Anglo in every¬ 
thing but physical appearance and 
name, and even those two character¬ 
istics will be counted against them. A 
boy may rise to be president of the 
student body on a college campus, 
but still be disbarred from joining 
any fraternity because his name and 

B 1. A. Sanchez, A Forgotten People 
(Albuquerque, Univ. of New Mex. Press, 
1940). 


complexion proclaim Him to be of 
Spanish ancestry. Some students feel 
that their most practical solution is 
going to a middle western or eastern 
school, where, if they are at all at¬ 
tractive in appearance or blessed 
with funds, they are accepted as 
“romantic Latins.” Here they are 
lionized instead of being made the 
object of discrimination. But because 
of their basic love of home and the 
unity of their extended families, most 
of the Manitos eventually return to 
New Mexico, even though residence 
there immediately raises once more 
their ever-present problem of status 
and social acceptance. 

The Manito who tries to rise above 
his people is held back by another 
factor, the extended family, which 
intends to share all advantages of 
position and accumulated goods fall¬ 
ing to the individual. This is the old 
custom. His only resource is cutting 
himself away from all but his im¬ 
mediate family, a break made espe¬ 
cially difficult by another Manito cus¬ 
tom, that of living near one's many 
relatives. 

In seeking to “pass over” some 
Manitos even give up their traditional 
affiliation with the Catholic church, 
in the belief that more Anglos are 
Protestant than Catholic and that by 
becoming a Protestant, they thereby 
become more Anglicized. Although he 
may cherish a few developments of 
the old culture, such as santos or 
handwritten manuscripts, as sophis¬ 
ticated mementos, the Manito knows 
that he must turn his back on most of 
his own culture if he is to reach his 
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goal. But those who do succeed in 
overcoming the obstacles, scholastic, 
linguistic, and social, may become 
doctors, lawyers, or business men 
within the state, employees of the 
government in research or in action 
programs involving Spanish-speaking 
peoples, or politicians rising to such 
positions as governor, state repre¬ 
sentative, or congress man. Individ¬ 
uals who chose to avoid Anglicization 
as far as possible must remain con¬ 
tent with village life and subsistence 
economy which sometimes drops al¬ 
most below minimum requirements, 
but a large number of rural families 
still prefers this to leaving their an¬ 
cestral homes and the close-knit inter¬ 
family relationships 6 which make up 
social wealth. 

The sociological problem of the 
Manitos might be summed up as that 
of two racially and culturally op¬ 
posed groups, Manito and Anglo, each 
feeling itself to be actually the dom¬ 
inant group, the one on the basis of 
primary settlement and economic 
conquest of the area, the other on the 
bases of political, social, and economic 
control in the nation of which New 
Mexico is now a part. The Anglo is 
looking at his position from the point 
of national and international power, 
the Manito from the viewpoint of 
former state control, now descended 
merely to small regional dominance. 
The point primarily is that of con¬ 
fusion between concepts of “dom¬ 
inant group” and large “majority 
group.” The approximate equality in 

• Chas. P. Loomis, Informal Groupings in 
a Spanish-Amerimn Village , USD A, BAE 
(Washington, D. C., 1940). 


present population and consequently 
in political power of the two groups 
within the state itself, taken as a 
whole, aggravates the tendency 
toward friction but allows the min¬ 
ority group enough power, especially 
in politics, to compensate to a large 
extent for other stresses. The Anglos, 
although definitely dominant in cul¬ 
ture, count but a small majority in 
numbers. The Manitos are well aware 
that their political power is of great 
importance in the state, that one of 
their principle opportunities to rise 
in personal power is by running for 
office, and that in this one field the 
Anglos may court their favor and 
never dare minimize it. Here the 
boasted patriotism of the Manitos can 
take meaning and here their tradition 
of ornate oratory comes into use. The 
power of the extended family and the 
patron system are the background for 
a candidate’s success in gaining of¬ 
fice, and before elections the villages 
seeth with native gatherings of pol¬ 
iticos and the radio stations of the 
state carry long presentations of 
their merits. Until recently, all 
speeches made in Santa Fe by the 
legislators were required by law to be 
translated, as they were presented, 
into the opposite language, whichever 
that might be. Candidates seeking of¬ 
fice or candidates seeking nomination 
must present speeches with running 
accompaniment of a translation. One 
might say that the Manitos had no 
need of zoot suit gangs among the 
young people because actual power in 
the affairs of the state rests in the 
hands of their elders. 
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Occasionally a drunken villager, 
repressions released, will attack an 
Anglo, symbol of his frustrations. 
But for one such manifestation, there 
are hundreds in which the villagers, 
sober or cheerful with wine, explain 
at length what good Americans they 
are. Hundreds have volunteered in 
the armed forces, and other hundreds 
have struggled to increase farm pro¬ 
duction or have left home to go into 
war production plants . 7 Their loyal¬ 
ties toward the country as a whole 
are sincere; their resentment is 
against Anglos, as persons, who pre¬ 
vent the Manitos from assuming an 
equal position as Americans. New 
Mexico has been their home for three 
hundred years and their citizenship 
was by choice. They ask only recog¬ 
nition of their loyalty and some de¬ 
gree of equality in exercising the so¬ 
cial and economic rights of other “old 
Americans,” most of whose ancestors 
left Europe long after those of the 
native New Mexicans. 

The Pochos of California 

In comparing the position of the 
patriotic Manito citizens with that of 
the “Mexicans” or Pochos of south¬ 
ern California, where zoot-suited 
young folks vent their aggression on 
civilians and members of the armed 
forces, we find some similarities. 
Most of the Californians are de- 


" Chas. P. Loomis, “Wartime Migration 
from the Rural Spanish-speaking Villages 
of New Mexico,” Rural Sociology , VII (Dec. 
1942). 

Chas. P. Loomis, “Skilled Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Industry Workers from New Mex¬ 
ico,” Applied Anthropology , I (No. 3). 


scendants of settlers who received 
large land grants from Spain. Others 
are first, second, and third generation 
Mexican immigrants who retain their 
identification not in the sense of cit¬ 
izenship but as members of a minor¬ 
ity group with certain bonds and 
problems. In the Los Angeles area 
they are localized in definite residen¬ 
tial sections, division being by class. 
The group as a whole identifies itself 
with Mexico, but the distinctions 
which they make within their own 
people are primarily those of class 
status, the small upper class topping 
a pyramid with a large lower class 
base. The highest class is made up of 
the Mexican consul, the professional 
men, the intellectuals, and the scions 
of the wealthy old families, many of 
whom have lost their wealth but not 
their social status in recent years. 
The descendants of the original set¬ 
tlers and hacienda owners have been 
accepted in upper class Anglo society 
with deference ever since they 
deigned to leave their own exclusive 
circles and allow themselves to be so 
accepted. They have intermarried 
with Anglos and the unions are con¬ 
sidered mutually advantageous. But 
the situation is quite the opposite for 
a good part of the middle and for all 
of the lower class group. As one of 
the middle class men explains, "What 
difference does it make where I was 
born or how correctly I may speak 
English? With one glance people 
know that I am a Mexican and look 
down on me.” This discrimination 
pertains to work available as well as 
to social participation. 
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Although their political loyalty to 
the United States never has been 
questioned, they look to Mexico for 
their cultural cues. Mexico City oc¬ 
cupies much the same position as 
center of cultural development to 
most of the Los Angeles group as 
New York City does to the average 
Easterner. American citizenship is 
not considered to be of especially high 
value except in that it is convenient 
for obtaining restricted jobs. Dis¬ 
crimination and segregation from 
childhood throughout life, coupled 
with the large proportion of individ¬ 
uals of Mexican descent within the 
area, is responsible for the tendency 
to place a high value upon their Mex¬ 
ican and racial characteristics in or¬ 
der to avoid, as far as possible, 
Anglo-caused frustrations. 

California offers less opportunity 
for the “Mexican/* of whatever de¬ 
gree of acculturation but of lower or 
middle class status, to rise than New 
Mexico offers the Manito. The signifi¬ 
cant cultural expression which arises 
from the feeling of oppression and 
frustration is seen in the defiance 
of the gangs of youths jitterbugging 
in zoot suits, wearing distinctive hair 
cuts, and boasting the motto “Que es 
la vida sin la rifa?” (What is life 
without marihuana?) The girls, in 
ultra short and tight skirts, carry 
razors rolled into their stocking tops. 
While this loose organization of 
young people was growing, they oc¬ 
cupied their rebelliousness with gang 
wars, and numerous citations of juv¬ 
enile delinquency were made against 


them. But with increasing definance, 
they spread their attacks to the 
armed forces, the police, and private 
citizens, all of whom, naturally 
enough, responded with return at¬ 
tacks. But such a gang movement is 
based upon psychological problems 
too deep to be eliminated by mere 
application of force. Here is an at¬ 
tempt to achieve distinction by refus¬ 
ing to copy the ways of either the 
Mexican or the English speaking 
groups, a non-adaptive trend of def¬ 
inite anarchistic tones. This is the 
extreme result of the minority para¬ 
noid complex, in all the broad impli¬ 
cations of that term, seen in a much 
less developed version in New Mex¬ 
ico. The trend is, to use a term which 
has crept into anthropology, Dionys¬ 
ian , 8 depending upon exaggeration of 
clothes and of actions for expression. 

Immigrant Mexicans of the Border 
Area 

The third group of Spanish-speak¬ 
ing people is that of the border Mex¬ 
icans, a few being American citizens 
but the majority remaining citizens 
of Mexico. Some have worked north 
into New Mexico or have been trans¬ 
ported as farm laborers into the fields 
of southern Colorado. This is the 
group so often confused with Manitos 
by Anglos, a mistake objectionable to 
both but especially to the Manitos, 
who consider themselves to be of 
higher status and living standards. 
Many of the border Mexicans are 

8 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture 
(Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 
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found in the mining towns of 
Arizona. 0 

In El Paso, where one of the larg¬ 
est pockets of these people is located, 
there is much the same attitude 
toward citizenship as in Los Angles. 
The upper class shows a trend toward 
Americanization but reveres Mexico, 
as well. About one half the Spanish¬ 
speaking people of El Paso are not 
citizens of this country but have legal 
residence here. The sixteenth of Sep¬ 
tember, Independence Day of Mexico, 
is one of the biggest fiestas for south 
El Paso, where the lower class is con¬ 
centrated, and at this celebration the 
Mexican consul admonishes them 
never to forget that they are Mex¬ 
icans. Culturally most of them still 
are, it is true, and their historical 
resentment against and lack of re¬ 
spect for the Tejrnos increases the 
normal stress of acculturation. They 
complain that in some places the 
Texans try to put the Mexican chil¬ 
dren into separate schools and will 
not allow their attendance at movies 
or permit their eating in cafes ex¬ 
cept in sections set aside for colored 
people. 

The city population of Mexicans is 
made up predominantly of wage 
workers in the railroad shops and of 
clerks in stores. Outside the city on 
farms or in small towns, where 
houses are provided for them, live 

J Detailed life histories of immigrant Mex¬ 
icans and their adjustments to conditions 
in this country, and a summary of their 
transplanted culture, are given by 
Manuel Gamio in The Mexican Immigrant 
(Univ. of Chi. Press, 1931), and Mexican 
Immigration to the United States (Univ. of 
Chi. Press, 1930). 


many non-landed farm workers. In 
other small towns are many Mexicans 
who own farms and employ labor. 
The familiar pattern of the patron 
system is common. Sympathetic 
Anglo farm owners who employ Mex¬ 
ican labor may be considered patrons . 
Similarly, an Anglo may be elected to 
the position of majordomo of the 
ditches which irrigate areas pre¬ 
dominantly owned by Mexicans. The 
Mexican laborers look to the Anglos 
for direction and consider orders 
given by Anglos as entirely legiti¬ 
mate, although they resent being em¬ 
ployed by or given orders by other 
Mexicans. In this they are expressing 
an objection to class distinctions 
among themselves but acceding to 
class difference between the two 
ethnic groups. They are inclined to 
feel that lack of education and 
language difficulties rather than dis¬ 
crimination give them the less desir¬ 
able and the more poorly paid jobs, 
although some naturalized citizens 
complain that although their oppor¬ 
tunities in economic pursuits are not 
equal, their sons are considered quite 
equal as “cannon fodder” for the 
draft. Wages range from $1.50 a day 
for farm laborers to about $5 a day 
for plasterers and laundry and smelt¬ 
er workers, which is less than wages 
paid Anglos for similar work. Mpst 
of the people feel that their pay is 
much better than they would receive 
in Mexico (although they fear Amer¬ 
ican wages will drop after the war), 
and are not as frustrated by inequal¬ 
ity with Anglos as the Spanish Amer¬ 
icans of California or of New Mexico 
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because they never have expected it. 
This might be characterized as a 
peon attitude, the opposite of that 
fostering gang resistance in Cali¬ 
fornia. The middle and upper class 
young people who have struggled to 
satisfy educational prerequisites and 
are seeking to establish themselves in 
the professions make up the portion 
of this border group who especially 
suffer from the inequalities in status 
position and opportunities character¬ 
istic of bi-ethnic areas. This is not 
the class, of course, which would re¬ 
sult to zoot-suit tactics. 

Conclusion 

The acculturation process as well 
as the economic situation of the 
Manitos has been more difficult than 
that of the other two groups because 
of the isolation of much of the Manito 
occupied area. Until the past few 
years, they were accorded little aid 
with their problems, but finally a 
number of government agencies and 
educational institutions converged on 
them with programs which, being 
new, were somewhat experimental. 
The cooperation of the Manitos with 
land, health, and educational pro¬ 
grams was only partial because of 
their old distrust of Anglo projects 
and the fact that Anglos involved in 
those programs were hampered in 
their approach by lack of understand¬ 
ing of Manito culture and thought 
processes. In spite of these shortcom¬ 
ings, the programs opened pathways 
toward elimination of a part of the 
existant stresses. Most of this work 
was dropped for the war period, but 


the war situation itself will do more 
for acculturation, readjustment, and 
resettlement of the people than other¬ 
wise could have been accomplished in 
many years. Returning soldiers who 
have seen the excitement and the op¬ 
portunities of the outside world will 
not all be content to settle on a strip 
of poor land in an isolated mountain 
valley, and their standards of living 
will have raised beyond those of the 
old subsistance level. Their expe¬ 
rience with Anglo language and cus¬ 
toms will provide them with a new 
advantage in competing with their 
fellow citizens in the towns and cities 
of New Mexico or of other states. 
The war workers, with their factory 
experiences outside their home area, 
never again can be so provincial as 
before. Fewer will attempt to main¬ 
tain their original culture intact 
when the stresses of change have 
been eased. But no dominant group 
can be expected to accept a minority 
people on an equal basis except 
through the process of assimilation, 
a process presupposing acculturation 
of that minority people. A study of 
the factors affecting acculturation 
and application of the principles de¬ 
rived might be of considerable aid to 
agencies attempting to improve con¬ 
ditions for any of these peoples 
through formalized programs. But 
the factor of primary importance to 
such programs—so often unrealized 
—is the close interrelationship and 
inter-dependence of all the systems 
making up the life of the individual. 
It is as impossible to successfully 
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plan “improvement” in accultura¬ 
tion conditions considered from any¬ 
one value alone as to chart cause and 


effect in the present dissimilar pat¬ 
terns of acculturation reactions on 
the basis of that one condition alone. 


TABLE I. Important Characteristics Dilineating Manito Social Classes 



Lower Class of the Villages 

Urban-Suburban Lower Class 
(Middle class in the village) 

Religious 

System: 

Penitente or operating in a so¬ 
ciety where the Penitentes are 
more important than Catholic 
church organization. 

Penitente and church are func¬ 
tional in family daily life, but 
head of family need not be a 
Penitente. 

Social 

System: 

More like that of the pre-Anglo 
era in the operation of crisis 
ceremonies and kinship system. 

Values and customs of old Span¬ 
ish-type life control the family 
and crises ceremonies. More in¬ 
terest in family life than in social 
mobility, but some erratic accul¬ 
turation. 

Language: 

Spanish, with very little knowl¬ 
edge of English. 

Entirely Spanish at home; dom¬ 
inantly Spanish elsewhere. 

Economic 

Status: 

Very poor. Small adobe huts set 
on a piece of land which is small 
but still large enough for a gar- 
1 den. Mostly laborers and farm 
workers. W.P.A. work accepted. 

Poor and unstable. Preponder¬ 
antly farmers and laborers. 
W.P.A. work accepted. Adobe 
homes furnished with as much 
Anglo-type furnishings as they 
can afford. 

Education: 

Older people are illiterate and 
many of the children stop school 
at about third grade level. 

I 

Older people usually illiterate. 
Children go to the sixth or even to 
eighth grade; a few start high 
school. 

Attitude 

Toward the 
Anglo: 

All Anglos are considered to be 
wealthy, to be preyed upon if 
possible, as they do the same to 
the Manito. 

i 

1 

The Anglo is a wealthy fellow to 
work for. Individual Manitos 
often “carry a chip on the 
shoulder” in envy of Anglo wealth 
and protest against lack of social 
acceptance by Anglos. 

Attitude 

Toward Time: 

Consideration of the present 
only. 

Consideration of the present pri¬ 
marily but some thought for im¬ 
mediate future. 

Physical 
Characteristics: 

Dark skin common, cleanliness 
varies. The cheap clothes worn 
rarely are cared for. 

Fairly dark skin usually accentu¬ 
ated by exposure to weather. 
Clothes are cheap, poor, and rarely 
well cared for. Holes cause no 
embarrassment. 
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Urban-Suburban 

Lower Middle Class 
(Upper class in the villages) 

Urban-Suburban 

Upper Middle Class 
(Upper class in the villages) 

Religious 

System: 

Catholic or Protestant. The 
Pemtentes usually are thought 
of as of lower class. 

Catholic or Protestant. Some 
change to Protestantism in at¬ 
tempt to approximate Anglo ac¬ 
quaintances. Political power of 
leading men sometimes gained 
through affiliation with Catholic 
church societies. 

Social 

System: 

The family still is dominated by 
the kinship system 'of the ex¬ 
tended family. Some families, 
attempting Anglicization, are 
holding apart from rest of 
village. 

These are the “old families” of 
villages, and hold themselves 
apart from lower classes. They 
uphold old Spanish social system 
when it seems sophisticated to do 
so. Younger people accept middle 
class Anglo ideals. 

Language: 

English is spoken when neces¬ 
sary but few of the people re¬ 
quire its use in the home. 

English predominates but Span¬ 
ish is not forgotten. 

Economic 

Status: 

Fairly high. The men have jobs 
with Anglo business concerns or 
own farms or function as local 
politicians. 

Better economic condition than 
that of any other Manito group. 
Land holders, politicians, govern¬ 
ment workers, or employees of 
public utilities, etc. 

Education: 

Older people are illiterate or 
with slight education, although 
most of them accepted what was 
available in their youth. Many 
younger people go to high school 
and a few to college. 

Fairly well educated as a group. 
Young people finish high school 
usually, college sometimes. This 
group often repudiates the lower 
classes and, in many cases, is not 
trusted by them. 

Attitude 

Toward the 
Anglo: 

They admire the Anglo and 
would like to be similar. They 
are usually resentfully sensitive 
about their native cultural back¬ 
ground but tend to glorify it by 
references to “the good old days.” 

Anglos often use them as key men 
in programs of aid, with varying 
success. The group customarily 
boasts of its good citizenship. 
They attempt to be as Anglicized 
as possible. 

Attitude 

Toward Time: 

They look forward to improving 
their status through financial 
advancement. To be an Anglo is, 
to them, to know how to earn 
more money. 

They live for the future but think 
more of economic and political ad¬ 
vancement than of cultural ad¬ 
vancement for their people. 

Physical 
Characteristics: 

They average lighter in com¬ 
plexion than the villagers and 
look more Mediterranean in 
type. Better nutrition evidenced. 
Anglo clothing styles are im- 
J itated and considerable care is 
| taken of clothes. 

Appearance same as that of lower 
middle class. This group is 
healthy, usually with adequate 
nutrition and medical care. 
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Urban-Suburban Upper Class 

Religious 

System: 

Usually Catholic. 

Social 

System: 

The people are highly sensitive to kinship relations with other 
families of their class, many of whom are related by marriage. 
Relatives of lower class and poorer finances often employed by 
relatives in political positions. 

Language: 

English is used more than Spanish, but most people feel they should 
know Spanish to indicate pride in background. 

Economic 

Status: 

Some are wealthy and some of only moderate means, but most live 
in homes which are careful replicas of upper class Anglo homes. 

Education: 

Some of the girls and most of the men attend college. Many go out¬ 
side the state to avoid local prejudices. Some become specialists in 
subjects relating to their own people. 

Attitude 

Toward the 

Anglo: 

They consider themselves above most Anglos. They cherish friends 
among the upper classes of Mexico as well as within this country. 

Attitude 

Toward Time: 

The past is glorified but they are fighting to hold their position in 
the present. 

Physical 
Characteristics: 

They are essentially like the Anglos in physical characteristics and 
dress, although there is a higher percentage of brunettes than of 
blonds. Their centuries of leadership in New Mexican society has 
preserved the sophistication and refinements of their Spanish 
ancestors. 












Historical Perspectives for Post-War Agricultural 
Forecasts: 1870-1940 

By A . W . Zelomeki and Irving Markt 


ABSTRACT 

In planning for the future the agricultural experts postulate a post-war 
boom in American agriculture. Their “forecasts” and “projections” of a 
buoyant future give insufficient explicit consideration to depressive factors 
which in the past cast their shadows over the agricultural scene. Hence it is 
desirable to reexamine the past trends to prepare realistically for the future. 
A survey of American agriculture from 1870 to the World War II imbues one 
with a healthy scepticism. Although agricultural fortunes have waxed and 
waned, the secular trend has exhibited, in the main, preponderatingly de¬ 
pressive features. What expansive and contracting factors have yielded this 
result? How have they operated in the two main periods: 1870-1920; 1920- 
1940? Could the farmer extricate himself from the impact of mounting pro¬ 
duction costs and falling prices? Through what remedial programs has he 
tried to do so? An understanding of the basic factors and their operation is 
indispensible to any realistic consideration of future plans and prospects. 

RESUMEN 

A1 hacer planes para el futuro, los expertos en agricultura postulan una 
epoca de prosperidad para la agricultura americana despues de la guerra. 
Sus “pronosticos” y “proyecciones” de un futuro prospero no dan suficiente 
consideration explicita a los f actores depresivos que han ensombrecido el campo 
agricola en el pasado. Por lo tanto es conveniente reexaminar las tendentias 
pasadas con objeto de preparamos para el futuro conforme a la realidad. El 
examinar la historia de la agricultura americana desde el 1870 hasta la 
Segunda Guerra Mundial nos infunde un saiudable escepticismo. Aunque la 
situation agricola ha prosperado unas veces y decaldo otras, la tendentia a la 
larga ha mostrado, en general, rasgos mas bien depresivos. iQue factores de 
expansion y de contraction han sido responsables de este resultado? iComo 
han actuado estos factores en los dos periodos principales: de 1870 a 1920 y de 
1920 a 1940? ^Podria el agricultor librarse del choque de costos de production 
en aumento y precios en descenso? $Qu4 remedios ha ensayado en el pasado? 
La comprension de los factores basicos y de su actuation es indispensable al 
considerar de una manera realista las perspectives y los planes para el futuro. 


The buoyant forecasts for post-war 
agricultural developments recently 
made by government economists and 
by the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture in May, 1943, 
depart from the tenor of pre-war de¬ 
scriptions of historical trends. Con¬ 
cerning the long-term post-war de¬ 
mand for foodstuffs, a government 
analysis concludes, “If we can hold 

f International Statistical Bureau, New 
York. 

t Brooklyn College. 


production at those same levels (i.e., 
50 per cent more in physical quanti¬ 
ties than peace-time production) 
while we convert from war to peace, 
and then relax the rationing controls 
as fast as we can produce the goods, 
farmers will have the biggest market 
for food products here at home that 
they have ever enjoyed.” On these 
assumptions there would be a 40 per 
cent increase in the demand for food 
above the 1940 level—our record pre- 
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war year. 1 The Department of Com¬ 
merce economists have hypothetically 
projected estimates, albeit with many 
tempering qualifications and hedging 
assumptions, that 1946 food produc¬ 
tion will be 62 per cent over 1940 
levels. 2 Similarly rosy projections 
have been made for agricultural 
exports. 8 Although government anal¬ 
ysts making such projections show 
commendable restraint and caution 
in noting the variety and complexity 
of current factors and future impond¬ 
erables, 4 historical perspectives are 
insufficiently related to their conclu¬ 
sions and the boom tone of their con¬ 
clusions is unmistakable. One won¬ 
ders whether the experts have heeded 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard’s ex- 


1 U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, American 
Farmers and the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence on Food and Agriculture (August, 
1943), p. 6. 

a U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Markets After 
the War , An Approach to Their Analysis 
(Washington, 1943), p. 27. 

* Although denying that their estimates 
are “forecasts,” government experts “pro¬ 
ject” for 1948 a 105% increase in animal 
and animal product (edible) exports over 
1937; 183% for vegetable food and beverage 
exports, etc. TJ. S. Dept, of Commerce, 
Foreign Trade After the War , Eco. Series 
No. 28 (Oct., 1943), p. 18. 

4 For example, see F. H. Rawls and J. H. 
Stehman, “Post-War Markets for Food 
Products,” Domestic Commerce (April 29, 
1943), 10-13; U. S. Dept, of Agriculture 
Interbureau and Regional Committees on 
Post-War Programs, What Post-War Pol¬ 
icies for Agriculture? (Jan., 1944), pp. 11- 
12; U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, The Year¬ 
book of Agriculture , 19UO (Washington, 
1940), pp. 26-27. The Dept, of Agriculture, 
Maintaining Demand for Farm Products 
(May, 1943) points out that sales of farm 
products rise and fall almost automatically 
with the changes in incomes of the urban 
and industrial centers. 


hortation that they “prepare for the 
worst and hope for the best.” 5 

The prevailing mood certainly 
seems at variance with the bleaker 
prospect implicit in many pre-war 
and recent studies of the historical 
background. 6 Any realistic post-war 
projections for American agriculture 
must necessarily be made against the 
background of past perspectives. For 
this reason it is desirable to trace the 
dominant trends in American agri¬ 
culture from about 1870 down to the 
outbreak of World War II. In this 
period we can discern two main 
cycles each one of which may be con¬ 
sidered in terms of two phases: the 
first, covering the 1870-1900 and the 
1900-1920 phases; the second, the 
1920-1983 and the 1933-1940 phases. 

The Agricultural Revolution 

In the first two phases, from the 
Civil War through the World War, 
America passed through an Agricul¬ 
tural Revolution. Its chief character¬ 
istics were the rapid expansion of 
farm area and production, the trans¬ 
formation from self-sufficient to eom- 


r> At the 21st Annual Agricultural Out¬ 
look Conference, Washington, D. C., Oc¬ 
tober 20, 1943, he said he had no definite 
convictions on what the post-war situation 
was going to be. 

e L. M. Hacker, The Farmer Is Doomed 
(New York, 1933); D. Lange and P. S. 
Taylor, An American Exodus , A Record of 
Human Erosion (New York, 1939); T. J. 
Woof ter and E. Winston, Seven Lean Years 
(Chapel Hill, 1939); A. E. Taylor, Why 
Agricultural Gluts Develop (1939); 
A. Rochester, Why Farmers Are Poor (New 
York, 1940); C. McWilliams, III Fares the 
Land (Boston, 1942); N. J. Silberling, The 
Dynamics of Business (New York, 1943), 
chaps. 7 and 8. Due acknowledgment is 
herewith made of the help these have ren¬ 
dered in making this survey. 
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mercial farms provisioning domestic 
and world markets, and the extension 
of mechanization and scientific meth¬ 
od to farm technology. Yet its rate 
of growth did not keep abreast of the 
more rapid movement of American 
industrial development. And ominous 
depressive aspects cast their shadows 
even over the prosperity period from 
1900 through the first World War 
boom. 

Expansive Factors: Farm Area and 
Production 

From 1870 to 1920 the farm area 
and production volume swelled rap¬ 
idly. The decades following the Civil 
War witnessed a rapid projection of 
farm lands across the Great Plains to 
the Pacific. The vast public domain, 
untapped under earlier land acts and 
through numerous railroad grants, 
was opened to settlers under the 
Homestead Act of 1862 and its subse¬ 
quent revisions in 1904, 1909 and 
1912. Although the frontier as a con¬ 
tinuous line of settlement came to an 
end in 1890, more land was home¬ 
steaded in the decades after 1900 
than in those preceding. Federal land 
policy, railroad and steamship in¬ 
ducements, and the hope of economic 
betterment—all attracted the native 


and foreign human resources that 
expanded American Agriculture 
throughout the great West. 

What did this expansion mean in 
terms of growth in farm population, 
acreage of farms, number of farms, 
value of farms and farm products, 
and size of farm plants? The total 
and rural population of the United 
States, the proportion of the latter to 
the former with the corresponding 
percentage increase by decade may be 
seen in Table I. 7 

It will be observed that despite the 
one and one-half fold growth of rural 
population, the rate of growth lagged 
behind that of the total population 
for every decade and reached its peak 
in 1880. Furthermore, the rural pop¬ 
ulation comprises a constantly declin¬ 
ing proportion of the population. The 
number of farms and farm acreage 
expanded as indicated on the follow¬ 
ing table. 8 

After increasing with extraordi¬ 
nary rapidity by the decade ending in 
1880, the number of farms dimin¬ 
ished to a more or less static level by 
1910. Similarly the percentage of 

7 16th Census of the V. S., Agriculture, 
1U0, III, 33. 

" For bar graph on the number of farms, 
ibid,., p. 23. 


TABLE I. Rural Population Trends. 


Year 

Total 
population 
(in millions) 

Rural 

population 

Rural pop. 

Increase in percentage 

% of total ~ 

Total 

Rural 

1920 

105.7 

51.6 

48.8 

14.9 

3.2 

1910 

90.2 

50.0 

54.3 

21.0 

9.0 

1900 

76.0 

45.8 

60.3 

20.7 

12.2 

1890 

62.9 

40.8 

64.9 

25.5 

13.4 

1880 

50.2 

36.0 

71.8 

30.1 

25.7 

1870 

38.5 

28.7 

74.3 

22.6 

13.6 
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TABLE II. Farms and Acreage 


Year 

Total number 
of farms 
(in millions) 

% of increase 

Acres of all 
land in farms 
(in millions) 

% of land area 
in farms 

1920 

6.4 

1.4 

955.9 

50.2 

1910 

6.36 

10.9 

878.8 

46.2 


5.7 

25.7 

838.6 

44.1 


4.6 

13.9 

623.2 

32.7 


4.0 

50.7 

536.1 

28.2 

1870 

2.7 

30.1 

407.7 

21.4 


farm acreage to the total land area 
shows relatively little expansion be¬ 
yond 1900 or 1910. In short the pe¬ 
riod of most rapid expansion was in 
the first of the two phases we are 
considering (1870-1900) which ex¬ 
hibited more than twofold increase 
in the number of farms and farm 
acreage. 

The total value of specified classes 
of farm property expanded as shown 
in Table III. 9 Thus from 1870 to 1920 
the total value of farm property and 
of land and buildings rose almost nine 


first World War decade. Not only did 
the total value of farms rapidly in¬ 
crease, but the scale of farm opera¬ 
tions similarly expanded. Thus where¬ 
as a comparison of 1899-1900 with 
1929-1930 showed a 4 per cent in¬ 
crease in the number of smallest sized 
farms; the largest sized farms showed 
a 54 per cent increase. 10 The index 
number for the size of enterprise in 
1910 is given as 90; for 1920 as 98. 11 

The production of leading staples 
showed rapid expansion from 1870 to 
1920 in volume and total farm value 


TABLE III. Farm Properties 


Year 

Total 
(in million 
dollars) 

% of 
increase 

Land & buildings 
(in million 
dollars) 

°to of 
increase 

Implement 
& machinery 
(in million 
dollars) 

. %ot 
increase 

1920 

77,924 

90.8 

66,316 

40.6 

3,594 

1841 

1910 

40,838 

101.9 

34,801 

109.5 

1,265 

68.7 

1900 

20,228 

25.8 

16,615 

25.1 

750 

51.7 

1890 

16,082 

32.0 

13,279 

30.2 

494 

21.6 

1880 

12,181 

36.2 

10,197 

37.0 

407 

50.1 

1870 

8,945 

12.1 

7,444 

12.0 

271 

10.1 


fold; machinery and implements 
more than thirteen fold. The rate of 
expansion reached a peak in the dec¬ 
ade ending 1910 except for imple¬ 
ments and machinery which received 
their greatest impetus during the 

9 Census of Agriculture, 1940, III, 35. For 
bar graph, ibid., p. 26. 


10 Rochester, op. cit., pp. 71-72. Here and 
elsewhere the term smallest sized farms 
means one having a gross income of $600 in 
1929 and $250 in 1899. A largest sized farm 
produced at least a $6,000 gross income in 
1929 and $2,500 in 1899. 

u WPA National Research Project Trends 
in Size and Production of the Aggregate 
Farm Enterprise , 1909-19S6 (Phil., 1938), 
by R. G. Bressler, Jr., and J. A. Hopkins, 
p. 19. 
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as indicated in Table IV. 12 Yet, as 
shall be shown below, the rate of this 
expansion did not keep pace with rate 
of expansion of manufacturing pro¬ 
duction. 

All these indices reveal rapid agri¬ 
cultural expansion. They also show a 
slowing down of rate near the later 
decades. That agriculture as a whole 
was exhibiting a relative decline 
within the whole American economic 
structure has been demonstrated by 
a study of the comparative average 
rates of growth from 1870 to 1930. 
Thus, the rate for population was 1.9 
per cent; for crops, 2.2-2.5 per cent; 
for construction, 4.2 per cent; for 
manufactures, 4.3 per cent; for rail¬ 
way freight, 4.7 per cent; for mining, 
5.7 per cent; and for total production, 
3.7-3.8 per cent. 13 

Market Expansion 

The second characteristic of agri¬ 
cultural expansion was rapid com- 

33 Statistical Abstract of the U . S., 1941, 
pp. 739-741. References to bales are to run¬ 
ning bales prior to 1899; 500 pound gross 
weight bales thereafter. 

W A. F. Burns, Production Trends in the 
United States Since 1870 (New York, 1934), 
p. 263 ff. Cp. graph in Silberling, op. cit., 
p. 131. 


mercialization through market ex¬ 
pansion. The market for agricultural 
products was greatly augmented by 
the industrial “revolution” abroad 
and home. As factory development in 
America drew peoples to the cities 
from home and abroad, more mouths 
and machines required the foodstuffs 
and raw materials of American 
farms. The industrialized countries 
of Europe derived considerable por¬ 
tions of their provisions from the 
wheat and corn lands and cotton fields 
of America. 

We have seen above the rapid two 
and one-half fold increase of 38.5 
million Americans in 1870 to 105.7 
millions in 1920. This increase was 
partly caused by 26.5 million immi¬ 
grants arriving within these years. 
While the rural population shrank, 
the urban population correspondingly 
swelled from 9.9 million in 1870 to 
54.2 million in 1920, or from 25.7 per 
cent to 51.2 per cent of the total re¬ 
spectively. 14 Whole industries which 
had been centered in the farm fol¬ 
lowed this trend from the farm to 


11 16th Census of the V. S., Population, 
19i0, I, 18. 


TABLE IV. Farm Production 


You 


Corn Wheat Cotton 

production farm production farm production farm 

value value value 


(All in millions of bushels, bales, or dollars) 



Bushels 

$ 

Bushels 

9 

Bales 

9 

1916-1920 

2,704.8 

3,347.8 

790.8 

1,526.2 

11.918 

1,468.0 

1911-1915 

2,609.6 

1,724.7 

801.1 

712.0 

14.167 

729.2 

1906-1910 

2,735.5 

1,451.3 

664.3 

580.0 

11.847 

658.9 

1901-1905 

2.529.1 

1,113.7 

647.8 

483.1 

10.801 

485.6 

1896-1900 

2,523.6 

711.7 

630.4 

413.9 

10.036 

354.1 

1886-1895 

1,986.6 

725.6 

526.1 

356.3 

7.691 

289.5 

1876-1885 

1,667.5 

652.6 

448.3 

413.7 

5.706 

254.0 

1866-1875 

1,029.0 

561.2 

270.6 

337.2 

3.389 
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the factory: for example, the food 
products, textiles and clothing, and 
tobacco industries which had been 
household industries pursued by 
farmers as adjuncts to farming. 

Accessibility to this market de¬ 
pended upon the improvement of 
transportation facilities, the most im¬ 
portant of which were railroads. Rail¬ 
road trackage expanded about five¬ 
fold; from 53,000 miles in 1870 to 
253,000 miles in 1920. The railroad 
industry throve lustily upon the lav¬ 
ish land grants and loans heaped 
upon it by Federal and State govern¬ 
ments. It provided steadily lowered 
freight rates and improved facilities, 
especially refrigeration. Although it 
dominated the scene, crowding out 
the more cumbersome canal system, 
it could not restrain a more than 
eightfold increase in total ton-miles 
between 1890 and 1920 in Great 
Lakes shipping traffic through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals. 1 ® The grow¬ 
ing demand for farm products and 
the improved facilities for reaching 
them encouraged a specialization of 
function. Thus the corn and wheat 
belts spread over the North Central 
and Central Atlantic states; dairying 
and mixed farming, in the Northeast¬ 
ern states; cotton, across the South 
Atlantic and South Central; and the 
grain and fruits, through the Pacific 
states. Each of these areas had its 
own peculiar problems and distinc¬ 
tive cycles of development. 

Export trade in agricultural- com¬ 
modities expanded rapidly only to the 
end of the 19th century. The chief 

16 Statistical Abstract, 1941, p. 496. 


item in the trade was grain. The peak 
year for corn exports came in 1897 
with 212 million bushels; for wheat 
and flour, in 1901 with 239 million 
bushels. Meatstuffs climbed to third 
rank. After 1900 the United States 
began to decline in cereal and meat 
exports, cotton shipments increased 
1.6 million bales between 1906 and 
1914. So also did leaf tobacco exports. 
The drop in foodstuffs was caused by 
mounting tariffs and embargoes, by 
improved production of continental 
farmers, and by the newly opened 
competition of Russia, Argentina, 
Australia and Canada. From the 80’s 
onward these factors began to crowd 
the American foodstuffs out of Eu¬ 
ropean markets back to American 
ones which were fortunately expand¬ 
ing at that time. Even cotton had to 
face the growing competition of In¬ 
dia, Egypt and Brazil. 16 

The important, yet diminishing, 
character of American farm exports 
can easily be demonstrated. Thus the 
annual average per cent of total ex¬ 
ports represented in foodstuffs ran 
from 22.8 per cent in 1866-1870 to a 
peak of 48.32 per cent in 1876-1880, 
after which it steadily dropped to 
23.15 per cent in 1911-15, bending 
upward to 26.82 per cent in 1915-20 
under the impact of World War I. 
By the end of the century American 
farm exports reached the impressive 
value of $663.5 million (annual av¬ 
erage for 1894-1898) which repre¬ 
sented seven-tenths of the total Amer¬ 
ican export values and almost twice 

1 The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940, p. 
240. 
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the value of imported foodstuffs 
(coffee, tea, sugar, etc.). In 1900 the 
wheat growers were exporting 37 per 
cent of their total crop; by 1904, only 
8 per cent. The annual average for 
the 1904-13 period was but 15 per 
cent. Other foodstuffs showed the 
same trend. 17 

Mechanization and Scientific 
Agriculture 

The third expansive factor was the 
revolution wrought by science in the 
techniques of farm production. Far 
back in the 1830’s and 1840’s Obed 
Hussey and Cyrus McCormick were 
experimenting with the reaper; A. D. 
Church and George Westinghouse 
with a thresher; and John Lane and 
John Deere with the chilled steel 
plow. Agricultural machinery did not 
become universally important until 
the stimulus of the Civil War and 
three decades of fruitful invention 
extended a wide variety over the land. 
By the last decade of the century 
“combines,” which reaped, threshed, 
cleaned and bagged the grain in a 
single operation, listers, mowing ma¬ 
chines, corn planters, binders, husk- 
ers and shelters, manure spreaders, 
four-plow cultivators, potato plant¬ 
ers, mechanical hay driers, poultry 
incubators, cream separators, and a 
host of others decreased the amount 
of labor and increased the efficiency 
of production. 

The labor saving capacity of these 
machines can be appreciated through 
several illustrations. In 1830 the pro¬ 
duction of a bushel of grain required 

17 Statistical Abstract, 1941, pp. 533, 714; 
Agricultural Statistics , 1942, p. 9. 


183 minutes; in 1900, 10 minutes. In 
1830 a man with a hand cradle could 
harvest 20 bushels of grain in 61 
hours; by 1900 he could perform the 
same work in less than 3 hours. A 
comparison of the labor-power cost of 
1900 with 1830 has shown a saving of 
$523 million in growing the corn 
crop. The 20th century witnessed the 
application of steam, gasoline, and 
electricity to the farms—more sig¬ 
nificantly after the first World War. 
In 1909 it required 8.7 man-hours to 
grow an acre of wheat in the small 
grain area with the most common 
equipment; in 1936, 2.1 man-hours, 
and 1.4 man-hours with high capacity 
equipment. Nevertheless, within the 
same period, the improvement was 
not as striking for corn production 
and even less so for cotton. 18 

The mechanization of farming can 
be roughly gauged by the value of 
farm implements and machines in the 
whole country. We have shown this to 
be $271 million in 1870 and $750 
million in 1900 which increased four 
and one-half fold to $3,594 million in 
1920. This expansion was distinctly 
sectional in character. The West ab¬ 
sorbed the bulkier machines most of 
which were unsuited to the rolling 
topography of New England or to the 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar beet reg¬ 
ions of the South. The demand for 
agricultural implements and ma¬ 
chinery nurtured a manufacturing 
industry which, by the 1900’s, suc¬ 
ceeded in pressing the hundreds of 

18 W.P.A.N.R.P. Changes in Farm Power 
and Equipment: Field Implements , Report 
No. A-ll, by E. G. McKibben, J. A. Hopkins, 
and R. A. Griffin (Phil., 1939), pp. 95-98. 
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companies under the dominance of a 
few leaders like the International 
Harvester Company (1902) and 
Deere & Company. Already in 1900 
some 12 per cent of the total agricul¬ 
tural machinery production was be¬ 
ing sent abroad and by 1904 the pro¬ 
portion had grown to 20.3 per cent; 
by 1919, it dropped to 14.7 per cent. 19 

Encouraged by government aid, 
scientific agriculture was made 
known to the American farmer. The 
pioneering efforts of early agricul¬ 
tural societies, fairs, and periodicals 
were encouraged by various state 
agencies. But not until the Civil War 
did the Federal Government take its 
first significant steps. It created a 
Department of Agriculture in 1862 
(of cabinet rank in 1889) which has 
developed vast fact gathering and ed¬ 
ucation facilities. In the same year 
the Morrill Land Grant College Act 
encouraged the establishment of 
Agricultural colleges, an act which 
was supplemented in 1887 by the 
Hatch Act for the establishment of 
agricultural experimental stations. 
These efforts have more than repaid 
in various plant improvements intro¬ 
duced by Mark A. Carleton, Niels E. 
Hansen, Luther Burbank, George 
Washington Carver, and many 
others. Furthermore, Federal aid has 
reclaimed desert wastes through ir- 

” Federal Trade Commission, Agricultural 
Implement and Machinery Industry (Wash¬ 
ington, 1938), pp. 44, 53. The census speaks 
of 1,333 establishments in 1849; 2,076 in 
1869 ; 640 in 1909; and 353 in 1921. But the 
impression of concentration is somewhat 
exaggerated in terms of these indices since 
different bases were used by enumerators 
at different times. 


rigation under the Carey Act of 1894 
and the Reclamation Act of 1902. 

Contracting Aspects 
Cruz of the Problem 

Despite the buoyant traits noted 
above the “farm problem” has, since 
1870, thrust itself more insistently to 
the fore. The waning profitability of 
the farming business for increas¬ 
ingly more farmers has become more 
evident. Indeed, the farmer himself 
has vociferously complained of the 
inequitable position that he holds 
within the American economic struc¬ 
ture. The farmer’s problem in its eco¬ 
nomic aspect is the resultant of the 
falling price of a surplus product in 
the face of mounting costs. 

Falling Price 

What has caused the falling price 
of farm products? The rapid expans¬ 
ion of American agriculture after the 
Civil War compelled the farmer to 
sell his surplus products on the world 
market, as shown above, which has 
determined the domestic market price 
of his products as well. Industry, 
which could regulate its production, 
bought in a world market at unpro¬ 
tected price levels, and sold its prod¬ 
ucts in a home market protected by 
tariff walls. But agriculture, unable 
to regulate its overexpanded produc¬ 
tion, bought in a protected market 
and sold in a world market. Thus 
without a tariff shield the farmer has 
had to face the competition of the 
rapidly expanding agricultural do¬ 
main of Canada, Argentina, Aus¬ 
tralia and Russia. 
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Table V demonstrates the in¬ 
creased wheat production of these 
competitors from 1870 to 1920. 20 
Furthermore, tariff policy is a double 
edged sword which, wielded by 
foreign powers from the 1880’s on¬ 
ward, has tended to cut down the net 
return for American farm products. 
For as European powers watched 
American tariff walls shelter our in¬ 
dustries, they have retaliated by 
rearing similar dikes to protect their 
own farmers against American agri¬ 
cultural exports. All who would 
hurdle their barriers had to pay a 
higher tax which left a lower net re¬ 
turn for the American farmer. 

During most of the thirty-five 
years after the Civil War, until about 
1900, the farmer was faced with fall¬ 
ing prices. This is demonstrated in 


relatively less important and under 
the spur of the war boom of 1915- 
1920. 22 

Mounting Costs 

The second horn of the farmer’s 
dilemma consisted of the mounting 
production costs. These costs in¬ 
cluded credit, tax, and transportation 
charges, purchase costs, and charges 
imposed by physical factors. A fair 
measure of the increasing credit 
charges was the rapid expansion of 
indebtedness. Mortgages rested upon 
27.8 per cent of total farms in 1890; 
by 1900 the proportion had increased 
to 30.0 per cent; by 1910 to 33.2 per 
cent; and by 1920 to 37.2 per cent. 23 
For farms operated by full owners, 

* See chart in Silberling, op. tit. p. 131. 

* Census of Agriculture, 1940, III, 257. 


TABLE V. Wheat Production 


Year 


(Russia) 

USSR Canada India 


United Europe 

Argentina Australia States and USSR 


(All in millions of bushels of wheat) 


1920 

320 

263 

378 

156 

146 

843 

1,274 

1915 

827* 

394 

377 

169 

179 

1,009 

1,978 

1910 

836 

132 

360 

146 

95 

625 

2,054 

1905 

636 

107 

283 

135 

69 

706 

1,902 

1900 

433 

56 

200 

75 

48 

599 

1,557 


* Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of Latvia and Ukraine and provinces 
of Transcaucasia. 


Table VI. 21 The five year averages 
obscure several violent dips like the 
slump of wheat to 49 cents in 1894, 
that of corn to 28 cents in 1889, or 
that of cotton to 6 cents in 1893. Only 
in the two decades ending in 1920 did 
agricultural prices mount. This oc¬ 
curred when farm exports became 

“ Agricultural Statistics , 1942, p. 16. 

81 Statistical Abstract . 1941. dd. 739. 741. 


TABLE VI. Yearly Average Prices for 
Corn, Wheat and Cotton 


Year 

Corn 
cents 
per bu. 

Wheat 
cents 
per bu. 

Cotton 
cents 
per lb. 

1916-1920 

123.8 

193.0 

24.91 

1911-1915 

66.1 

89.0 

10.44 

1906-1910 

53.1 

87.3 

11.29 

1901-1905 

44.0 

71.6 

8.98 

1896-1900 

28.2 

65.7 

7.04 

1886-1895 

36.5 

67.7 

7.70 

1876-1885 

39.1 

92.3 

9.30 

1866-1875 

54.5 

124.6 
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mortgage indebtedness increased 
from $1,726 million in 1910 to $4,008 
million in 1920. The loss of equity for 
all American farms has been esti¬ 
mated as 62 per cent of total farm 
values in 1880; 54 per cent in 1900; 
and 46 per cent in 1920. a4 Despite 
state laws, interest rates averaged 
from 7 per cent to 10 per cent. These 
charges very often reached 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent after bonuses and 
service charges had been added. 21 
Since a large part of mortgages were 
held by Eastern banks and mortgage 
and insurance companies, the interest 
payments were drained from the 
rural sections to the urban ones. 
Hence the farmer viewed these 
charges as tribute rather than just 
payments. 

The expanded market distances of 
American farmers placed increas¬ 
ingly heavier freight and middleman 
charges upon them. Thus in 1880, 
wheat brought almost $1.00 per 
bushel in the Chicago pit, but it cost 
45 cents to ship a bushel from Central 
Nebraska to Chicago. An almost 
equally burdensome drain upon the 
farmer’s income was railroad dis- 


21 F.T.C. Agricultural Implement and Ma¬ 
chinery Industry, p. 75. 

* U. S. Special Committee on Farm Ten¬ 
ancy, Farm Tenancy , Report of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee (Washington, 1937), p. 
46. Farm mortgage interest charges ex¬ 
pressed as a percentage of cash farm in¬ 
come ranged from 3.5 in 1910 with some 
fluctuations to 4.6 in 1920, rising to a peak 
of 11.4 in 1932 and falling to 4.0 in 1939. 
But since one-third of all farms are mort¬ 
gaged under varying debt burdens the stiam 
placed on agriculture is much greater than 
these national percentages indicate. Cf . 
D. C. Horton et al. Farm-Mo? tgage Credit 
Facilities in the United States (Washing¬ 
ton, 1942), pp. 33-4. 


crimination in favor of large ship¬ 
pers and railroad control of ware¬ 
housing, storage, and grading 
facilities. 

Purchases made by farmers were 
generally at higher levels than he se¬ 
cured^ for his farm products. Al¬ 
though the farmer sold his products 
in a competitive world market, he 
purchased supplies, equipment, and 
household goods in a domestic mar¬ 
ket which was protected against com¬ 
petition. The prices for his daily ne¬ 
cessities were raised by tariffs upon 
furniture, clothing, and leather goods. 
The prices for his agricultural im¬ 
plements and machinery were gen¬ 
erally fixed by the leading agricul¬ 
tural machinery producers who dom¬ 
inated the industry. 26 

An imponderable but important 
cost charge was the havoc wrought 
through physical destruction of farm 
properties. Reckless mining of the 
soil, the cultivation of staple crops, 
the destruction of the forests, re¬ 
sulted in soil erosion, drought, and 
floods. The full effects of these de¬ 
structive forces have been accele¬ 
rated by the very expansion of com¬ 
mercial agriculture. The vast open 
spaces that had formerly offered es¬ 
cape from soil exhaustion in 1870 no 
longer existed for the farmer in 1920 
and even less today. 


* Cf. Department of Agriculture, Mate- 
?ial Bearing on Parity Prices (Washing¬ 
ton, 1941); Silberling, op. cit pp. 155-7, 
140, for discussion and graphs on nonagri- 
cultural and agricultural price trends. For 
historical data on leading firms, see F.T.C., 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery 
Industry , pp. 6-12, 113-142. 
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The Result 

The result of these conditions may 
be read in the farmer's dwindling 
share in the national income, the im¬ 
poverishment of the farming popula¬ 
tion, and the loss of land ownership. 
Agriculture, which represented ap¬ 
proximately half of the national 
wealth in 1860, accounted for but one- 
fifth of the national wealth half a 
century later. The value of manu¬ 
factured products was 50 per cent 
higher in 1870 than the value of all 
farm products; by 1910 it was over 
twice as large. The farmer received 
about 26.5 per cent of the national 
income in 1870; 18.7 per cent in 1890; 
20.5 per cent in 1900; about 18 per 
cent in 1910 and about 16 per cent in 
1920. 27 Although farm population 
was shrinking from 35.1 per cent in 
1910 to 29.9 per cent of the total 
population in 1920, the rate of in¬ 
crease of the agricultural real income 
did not keep pace with that of the 
total national income throughout 
the 1870-1920 period. 28 Furthermore, 
more farmers of the small and 
medium sized farms were getting a 


w National Bureau of Economic Research 
estimates were used except for 19X0 and 
1920 where Brookings Institution estimates 
seem least extreme. For conflicting esti¬ 
mates, see R. F. Martin, Income in Agri¬ 
culture 1929-1935 (New York, 1936), pp. 
108-110. Cf. S. Kuznets, National Income 
and Its Composition , 1919-1938 (2 vols., 
New York, 1941), pp. 163-4; M. Leven, 
H. G. Moulton and C. Wharhurton, Amer¬ 
ica’s Capacity to Consume (Washington, 
1934), pp. 152-4. See U. S. Dept, of Agri¬ 
culture, Net Farm Income and Income 
Parity Summary , 1910-191*2 (Washington, 
1943), pp. 6, 14 for generally lower esti¬ 
mates for the indicated period. 

** Silberling, op. cit., pp. 133-5, for chart 
and discussion. 


declining share of the farm national 
income while large scale farmers 
were getting proportionately more. 20 

Significant was the emergence of 
tenancy, especially sharecropping, 
and hired labor. In 1880, 25.6 per 
cent of all American farms were ten¬ 
ant; in 1900, 35.3 per cent; and by 
1920, 38.1 per cent. From 1900 to 
1930, there was a 35 per cent in¬ 
crease in the number of wage work¬ 
ers on the farm. 30 Neither of these 
indices were per se indications of im¬ 
poverishment, for the tenants of the 
north and western states were fairly 
well off. And the use of wage-labor 
was indicative of the expansion of 
the farm plant. But the bulk of the 
tenancy figures consisted of poorer 
sharecroppers and that of wage 
workers, impoverished farmers. 

Such have been the more sombre 
aspects of American agriculture. To 
remedy them farmers vainly launched 
agrarian revolts throughout 1870- 
1920. They sought to elect legisla¬ 
tures, governors, and congressmen 
sympathetic to their demands. They 
lobbied for laws regulating freight 
and elevator charges. They organized 
cooperative societies, and local and 
national political parties. But neither 
the Grange, the Farmers' Alliance, 
nor the Populist Party have suc¬ 
ceeded in solving the farmer's 
problem. 


29 Rochester, op. cit., p. 74. 

30 Statistical Abstract, 191*1, p. 681; W. 
Gee, The Social Economics of Agriculture 
(New York, 1942), pp. 194-5; E. G. Nourse 
et.al., American Capacity to Produce 
(Washington, 1934), p. k 503. 
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World War I 

The World War, with its tremend¬ 
ous demand for foodstuffs, brought 
the relatively improved condition of 
agriculture in the 1900-1920 period 
to dizzying heights. Between 1900 
and 1914, while the farming popula¬ 
tion had increased only 10 per cent, 
the gross value of farm products 
more than doubled. While nonfarm 
commodity prices rose 30 per cent, 
farm product prices increased by 50 
per cent. The war increased acreage 
9 per cent for the decade as compared 
with 5 per cent the preceding one. 
Some 40 million acres of pasturage 
were placed under the plow. Federal 
agencies stimulated increased pro¬ 
duction, facilitated loans for the pur¬ 
chase of machinery, and assisted in 
the production of fertilizers. Land 
values and prices soared. An Iowa 
acre which brought $82 in 1910 
brought $200 in 1920; wheat at 93 
cents per bushel jumped to $2.76 per 
bushel in 1919. Flushed with money 
and expanded credits, the farmer in¬ 
creased his productive capacity 
through newly purchased tractors, 
motor cars, and other agricultural 
machinery. By 1910 there were 1,000 
tractors on American farms; by 1914, 
17,000; by 1918 there were 85,000; 
by 1920, 246,000. ;n Neither higher 
tax rates nor the competition of Can¬ 
ada, Argentina, Australia, and New 
Zealand deterred the American farm¬ 
er. It was the last brilliant sputter 
before the gathering gloom. 

a By the first of the year, Agricultural 
Statistics , 1942, p. 679; L. M. Hacker and 
B. B. Kendrick, The United States Since 
1865 (New York, 1935), p. 632 etseq. 


Post-War Agricultural Trends To 
World War II (1920-40) 

The Post-War Collapse 

The decline of the war boom was 
as precipitous as its ascent. The 
whole price structure slid from the 
peak of 1919 to the trough of 1921; 
from an index of 213 to 125. 32 Real 
estate values which had reached a 
peak of 170 in 1920 dropped to 157 
in 1921 and kept tobogganing down¬ 
ward thereafter. Moreover, mort¬ 
gage and real estate tax indexes rose 
from 201 to 244 respectively, in 1920, 
to 245 and 259 in the next year. Fore¬ 
closures and assignments which were 
4.0 per 1,000 farms in 1920 jumped 
to 6.6 in 1921 and kept rising beyond 
with rapidity. The net income of farm 
operators which had been $9,249 mil¬ 
lion dipped to $3,603 million in 1921. 
The contraction of the farmer’s prices 
received in comparison with those 
paid brought the ratio from about 
105 down to 75. These beacons suf¬ 
fice to show that the post-war slump 
found the farmer inexorably pressed 
between the falling price of farm 
commodities and the mounting costs 
of farm production. 

The reasons for his difficulty were 
in evidence throughout 1870-1920. 
The war decade merely accelerated 
their operation and culminated in the 
severe reaction to the buoyancy of 
the war boom. The plowing of 40 mil¬ 
lion acres of pasturage croplands, 5 

** Index numbers 1910-14=100. U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural Out¬ 
look Charts , 1944 (Washington, 1943), p. 1. 
Unless otherwise stated all index figures 
may be found in this excellent publication. 
The index base years used are not always 
the same. 
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million acres of forest land, and 3.5 
million acres of reclaimed land from 
1910 to 1920 was encouraged by war 
demands, Government policy, and 
colonization schemes. Nor was con¬ 
traction readily possible since an es¬ 
timated 60 per cent of the farmer’s 
annual return was required to meet 
interest charges and capital deprecia¬ 
tion. Increased production was the 
normal result of mechanization which 
increased between 1910 and 1925, 50 
per cent per agricultural worker and 
30 per cent per farm. The contracting 
domestic market was bearing down 
on the price through the decreased 
rate of population expansion, through 
the restriction of immigrations, and 
through changes of dietary habits. 
Greater competition for the world 
market left American farmers op¬ 
erating under the increasing burden 
of still higher retaliatory tariffs on 
foreign markets. Furthermore, the 
war hastened the emergence of the 
United States as a creditor nation 
whose debtors could pay back over 
our high tariffs on manufactures only 
in their own agricultural exports. 

Thus the farm problem did not 
spring into its existence with the fall¬ 
ing of prices of 1921. Furthermore, 
equally apparent throughout the 
earlier period were rising credit 
charges, taxes, freight and handling 
costs, storage and processing costs, 
and purchase costs. Nor did the de¬ 
pression of 1921 prove to be a passing 
phase. For, with some oscillation of 
fortune, American agriculture has 
retained many of the earmarks of 
extended depression right down to 


the threshold of World War II. The 
New Deal has alleviated rather than 
eradicated the farmer’s difficulties. 
Nor has it gone much beyond the 
earlier palliatives proposed by Farm 
Blocs. It is from this perspective that 
we shall survey the agricultural 
trends from 1920 to 1940. 

The Falling Price 

The long standing pressure upon 
farm price levels continued in the two 
decades between the World Wars. 
This may be seen from the over-ex- 
tended character of production in re¬ 
lation to market opportunities. Al¬ 
though farm acreage reached a sat¬ 
uration point by 1935, exhibiting 
little increase thereafter, the volume 
of agricultural production showed, 
with a few fluctuations, a gradual but 
steady increase. Its index of 100 in 
1910-14 rose to 111 in 1920, 118 in 
1930, and 133 in 1940. The period 
1897-1914 showed a 1.5 per cent an¬ 
nual average increase; that of 1921- 
38, 0.5 per cent; 1899-1937 only 1.0 
per cent. 33 The accelerated mechani¬ 
zation of farming made possible this 
gradual increase in production vol¬ 
ume despite the drift of manpower 
away from the farms. Indeed, the dis¬ 
placement of horses and mules after 
the World War has made 35 million 
acres of feed land available for cul¬ 
tivation for an overloaded market. 
The total value of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery upon American farms which 
had been $271 million in 1870, rose to 

88 For graph, Agricultural Outlook Charts , 
1944, p. 1. See Census of Agriculture , 1940, 
III, 49; H. Barger and H. H. Landsberg, 
American Agriculture , 1899-1989 (New 
York, 1942), p. 36. 
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$3,594 million in 1920, but declined to 
$3,802 million in 1930 and $3,060 mil¬ 
lion in 1940, the last decade showing 
a 7.3 per cent decrease. The number 
of tractors rose from 1,000 in 1910 to 
246,000 in 1920, and from 920,000 in 
1930 to 1,545,000 in 1940, the last 
decade showing a 70 per cent in¬ 
crease. Power driven machinery 
saved many hours of toil. The esti¬ 
mated man-hours required to produce 
various commodities steadily con¬ 
tracted as may be illustrated in the 
fact that whereas an acre of wheat 
required 20 hours of labor in 1880, 
in 1909-13 it needed 12.7 hours, and 
in 1934-36 only 6.1 hours. 34 

The demand for farm output 
showed disturbing symptoms of con¬ 
traction. This demand is the result 
of the two factors, the domestic and 
foreign markets of which the former 
was increasingly more important. 
The domestic market demand bears a 
close functional relationship to total 
population trends since most agricul¬ 
tural products, apart from textile ma¬ 
terial, hides and animal feeds, are 
intended for human consumption 
which has a fairly steady average per 
capita intake. However, there have 
been several recent changes in food 
demand trends. For one thing, we 
require a somewhat lower average per 
capita intake than in the 19th century 
when more physical exertion was re¬ 
quired to do work now performed by 
machines in behalf of a relatively se- 

84 U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Technology 
on the Farm (Washington, 1940), p. 63; 
Census of Agriculture, 19U0, III, 49; Barger 
and Landsberg, op. cit., p. 204; W.P.A. 
N.R.P., Changes in Farm Power Equip¬ 
ment: Field Implements , pp. 4-5. 


dentary population. Power equipment 
has reduced the need for animal feed 
and it has shifted man’s tastes some¬ 
what from breadstuffs toward vege¬ 
tables, fruits and sugar. These 
changes in dietary habits, which in 
some measure are compensatory in 
character, may be demonstrated by 
contrasting the average annual per¬ 
centage decline of grain and hay out¬ 
put (2.0 per cent and 8.6 per cent 
respectively) in the 1921-1938 period 
with similar increases in truck crops, 
citrus fruit, milk and sugar output 
(3.6 per cent, 5.9 per cent, 1.8 per 
cent and 2.0 per cent respectively) , 35 
Analysis of population drift shows 
a slowing of the rate of increase. Thus 
the percentage increase was 22.6 for 
the decade ending in 1870; 20.7 in 
1900; 14.9 in 1920; 16.1 in 1930; and 
7.2 in 1940. 30 A few aspects of this 
drift are significant. First, the aver¬ 
age annual rate of growth from 1870 
to 1930 was 1.9 per cent for popula¬ 
tion growth and 2.2-2.5 per cent for 
total agriculture production. 37 Sec¬ 
ondly, the percentage of rural popu¬ 
lation has steadily contracted: 74.3 
in 1870; 60.3 in 1900; 48.8 in 1920; 


“Barger and Landsberg, op. cit., p. 36. 

“ For these and subsequent statistics, 
Census of Agriculture , 19^0, III, 33. Graph 
in Silberling, op. oit., p. 16. 

"Burns, Production Trends in the 17. S. 
since 1870 , p. 263 ff. However, it should be 
noted per contra that the total percentage 
increase for the period 1899-1929 was 62% 
for population and 52% for agricultural 
output in volume. E. G. Nourse, America*s 
Capacity to Produce, p. 547. See Barger and 
Landsberg, op. cit., p. 37 to the same effect. 
Silberling concludes, after including an ex- 
ort volume index, that the total farm pro- 
uction demand trend is remarkably similar 
to the agricultural production trend. Dy¬ 
namics of Business, pp. 131-2. 
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43.8 in 1930; and 43.5 in 1940. Sim¬ 
ilarly, the rate of increase of rural 
population has diminished far more 
rapidly than that for urban popula¬ 
tion, all of which has contributed to 
the domestic market for foodstuffs an 
expansive factor and made reliance 
upon agricultural power machinery 
heavier. Thirdly, the augmentation of 
our population through immigration 
has been drastically curtailed through 
Government legislation in 1921,1924, 
and 1929. Thus from a peak of 8.8 
million in 1901-1910, immigration has 
dropped to 5.7 million in 1911-1920, 
to 4.1 million in 1921-1930, and to 
500,000 in 1931-1940. 38 

The foreign market component of 
the farm output demand shows a 
more striking progressive deteriora¬ 
tion than the domestic market despite 
the less rapid population growth 
coupled with declining per capita con¬ 
sumption tendencies for several im¬ 
portant farm staples. The weakening 
of farm exports was begun from 1890 
onward. Before then, for the bulk of 
the century, farm exports constituted 
close to 80 per cent of the value of all 
domestic merchandise exports. After 
then, the value of farm exports 
dropped in the years 1907-11 to 53.9 
per cent of all export values; in 1917- 
21 to 42.7 per cent; in 1927-31 to 38.2 
per cent until prior to World War II, 
when they were 19.7 per cent in 1939 
and 8.8 per cent of all export trade 
in 1940. When farm exports are ex¬ 
pressed as a ratio to estimated total 
farm income the proportion drops 
from a peak of 34 per cent in 1880 

35 Statistical Abstract , 1941, p. 106. 


and after a brief recovery in World 
War I, to less than 10 per cent prior 
to World War II. 39 An examination 
of leading products shows an even 
more impressive decline. Thus until 
World War I, cotton exports con¬ 
tributed an average of nearly 70 per 
cent to the total gross farm income 
from cotton; although holding up 
longer than wheat and pork products, 
by 1940 they had shrunk to little more 
than a million bales—probably an 
abnormal wartime condition. In the 
same manner, though even earlier, 
wheat and pork products declined. 
The latter shrank from a 30 per cent 
contribution to the total pork income 
in 1919 to 2 per cent or 3 per cent in 
1940. The bleakness deepens from the 
fact that all this shrinkage occurs 
within a contracting share of inter¬ 
national trade of which our share was 
only 9.8 per cent in 1934 as compared 
with 13.8 per cent in 1929. 40 

The causes of diminishing farm ex¬ 
ports are varied in character. First, 
an extraordinary acceleration of 
manufacturing enterprise naturally 
has weighted correspondingly its pro¬ 
portion of exports. Secondly, the 
steeply graded tariffs of the post 
World War I period have brought re¬ 
taliatory walls built higher by na¬ 
tions striving for self-sufficiency. Re¬ 
lated to this autarchic trend has been 
the growth of competition, notably 

89 From Agricultural Statistics , 1942, p. 
537; Statistical Abstract, 1941 , p. 533. Cf . 
Silberling, op. cit., p. 140; T. W. Schultz, 
Vanishing Farm Markets and Our World 
Trade (New York, 1935), p. 7. 

40 U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Foreign Com¬ 
merce Yearbook , 1939 (Washington, 1942), 
p. 316; Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940 , p. 
581. 
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Canadian, Australian, Argentine, 
Russian, and Indian. The production 
figures in leading crops show a rapid 
expansion from the beginning of the 
20th century onwards. (See Table 
VII) . 41 Thus wheat production in Can¬ 
ada, Argentina and Australia jumped 
from 179 million bushels in 1900 to 
908 million bushels in 1928. Exclusive 
of China, world production of wheat 
grew from 2.7 billion bushels in 1900 
to 3.3 billion in 1920, and to 5.9 bil¬ 
lion in 1938. Finally, our creditor 
status since World War I has de¬ 
prived us of the possibility of using 
agricultural surpluses as a means of 


the farmer could hardly bear in com¬ 
fort in the face of mounting produc¬ 
tion costs. One indication of mount¬ 
ing credit charges was the rapid 
expansion of mortgaged farm lands. 
In 1910 mortgages were valued in 
millions of dollars at $3,207 on 30 
per cent of all the farms, $8,448 on 
35.4 per cent of the farms in 1920, 
reaching a peak of $10,785 in 1923, 
after which they fell gradually to 
$9,630 on 42.3 per cent of the farms 
in 1930, and somewhat more swiftly 
to $6,909 on 41.0 per cent of the 
farms in 1940. 43 The farm mortgage 




TABLE VII. 

Wheat 

Production 

1920-1940 



Year 

USSR 

Canada India Argentina 

(millions of bushels) 

Australia 

United 

States 

Europe 
and USSR 

1940 


540 

401 

299 

83 

812 


1938 

1,275 

360 

402 

379 

155 

932 

3,123 

1935 

963 

282 

363 

141 

144 

626 

2,539 

1930 

989 

421 

391 

232 

214 

886 

2,349 

1925 

764 

395 

331 

191 

115 

669 

2,168 

1920 

320 

263 

378 

156 

146 

843 

1,274 


debt payment, as in the past. Our 
creditor position was rated at 3.7 bil¬ 
lions of dollars at the end of 1919; 
8.8 billions, 1930; 9.5 billions, 1933; 
though only 1.8 billions at the end of 
1939. 42 And contrariwise, we have 
had to permit our debtors to pay us in 
agricultural imports which alone 
they have been able to push through 
our high tariffs on manufactures. 

The Mounting Costs 

Overextended production in a con¬ 
tracting market was a burden which 

41 Agricultural Statistics, J 194.2, p. 16. 

'* U. S. Dept, of Commerce, The U. S. in 
the World Economy (Washington, 1943), 
pp. 122-23; Schultz, op. tit., p. 132. 


interest charges per acre followed a 
similar cycle despite the sharp break 
and almost steady decline in real es- 
state value from 1920 to 1940. The 
farm mortgage index numbers for in¬ 
terest charges per acre were 83 in 
1910, 217 in 1920, to a peak of 261 in 
1923, then 207 in 1930, and 119 in 
1939. 44 The estimated equities of 
farm operators, which constituted 54 
per cent of the value of all farm real 
estate in 1900, dropped to 50 per cent 
in 1910, 46 per cent in 1920, 42 per 

48 Horton, op. tit., p. 1; Census of Agricul¬ 
ture, 1U0, III, 157. 

44 Horton, op. tit., p. 33. 
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cent in 1930, 39 per cent in 1935, and 
much lower since. 45 

Meanwhile, real estate tax burdens 
followed the mounting curve of mort¬ 
gage debts soaring beyond to an apex 
in 1929. After a swift descent from 
1930 to 1932 they levelled off some¬ 
what above the mortgage debt curve. 
The index figures read 91 in 1910, 
244 in 1920, 281 in 1929, 183 in 
1940. 46 Furthermore, the increase in 
transportation charges may be seen 
from the disparity between farm 
prices and freight rates 47 

The rising cost of farmer pur¬ 
chases was another element in 
mounting costs. We have seen else¬ 
where how the tariff policy since 
World War I has increased the prices 
that farmers pay for clothing, furni¬ 
ture, leather goods and other manu¬ 
factures. Furthermore, he pays these 
prices in a protected market while he 
himself sells his products at a price 
determined by an unprotected world 
market. Agricultural machinery and 
implements are bought in a market 
which has not exhibited the same 
price depression as farm products 
have. The significance of this situa¬ 
tion is most strikingly reflected in 


45 Farm Tenancy, Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, pp. 52-3. 

“ See Agricultural Outlook Charts, 19 H, 
p. 13. 

" Agricultural Situation, Nov. 1938, p. 16. 
Typical index numbers (1913=100) in 



Farm Prices 

Freight Rates 

Beef cattle 

... 118 

156 

Sheep .... 

... 98 

141 

Hogs . 

... 127 

145 

Wheat .... 

... 121 

138 

Cotton .... 

... 67 

101 


the shrinkage of the fanner’s dollar 
value which can be seen through a 
ratio of prices received to prices paid 
(including interest and taxes) by 
farmers. The graph of such a ratio 
curve from 1910 to 1940 shows a 
favorable rising above par from 1916 
to about 1920. Thereafter, the 
troughs always remained below par, 
reaching 75 in 1921 and nearly that 
again in 1927. In 1983 the ratio curve 
dipped below 50 and, after ascending 
almost to par in 1936, it slumped be¬ 
low 75 in 1938 and 1939. 48 

The physical burdens that beset 
the farmer before World War I in¬ 
creased immeasurably since then. In¬ 
deed, the war demands hastened reck¬ 
less mining of the soil, extensive cul¬ 
tivation of staple crops, and destruc¬ 
tion of forests, 5 million acres of 
which were cleared to make way for 
the plow. Such usage wasted the soil 
and resulted in soil erosion, and 
drought and flood. The rivers of the 
South, which had been clear in early 
days, today are turgid with mud and 
clay, 50 million tons of which are 
yearly carried out to sea. The erosion 
of the Western grasslands has con¬ 
verted the Great Plains into a spread¬ 
ing Dust Bowl. Dust storms and 
drought are an ever present menace. 
The practice of denuding lands of 
top soils and trees caused devastating 
floods in the Spring of 1986, the Win¬ 
ter of 1937 and thereafter. The rav¬ 
ages of insect pests have been 
scarcely less destructive. 

“For prices paid and received. Agricul¬ 
tural Outlook Charts, 19 H, p. 8. 
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The Results 

The interaction of these market 
and cost pressures has resulted in a 
persistent farmer problem. This prob¬ 
lem is not substantially different 
from its 1870-1920 counter-part. Nor 
has it been effectually solved through 
the remedial proposals of the Farm 
Blocs from Harding through Roose¬ 
velt. What have been the results of 
the above discussed economic pres¬ 
sures upon the farmer? He has not 
maintained his footing within Amer¬ 
ican economy. American farmers re¬ 
ceive a proportionately shrinking 
share of the national income. Fur¬ 
thermore, considerable numbers are 
confronted with impoverishment and 
loss of their land. 

The imbalance in the farmer’s 
share of the national income may be 
demonstrated in various ways. In 
1910 farm population representing 
35.1 per cent of the total population 
secured farm income which was only 
about 18 per cent of the national in¬ 
come ; in 1920 the corresponding fig¬ 
ures were 29.'9 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation, and about 7.5 per cent of in¬ 
come ; in 1930, 24.6 per cent of popu¬ 
lation and 7.5 per cent of income; and 
in 1938, 23.7 per cent of population 
and 8.4 per cent of income. 49 The rate 
of increase of agricultural real in¬ 
come had a generally downward drift 
from 1870 onward which became 
more pronounced from 1920 onward.- 


“Kuznets, op. cit., I, 164; the nadir was 
reached in 1931 when farmers who repre¬ 
sented 24.7% of the total population got 
only 6.6% of the national income. See note 
27 for discussion of conflicting estimates 
and lower ones of the Dept, of Agriculture. 


The reaction in national income in 
the 1921 depression and again in 1932 
was far exceeded by the deep decline 
in farm real income. 50 The shrinking 
of real estate values from the index 
number peak of 170 in 1920, to the 
low of 73 in 1933, levelling off to 84 
by 1940, has already been noted 
above. 

Except for the war period, the av¬ 
erage income of persons engaged in 
agriculture has fallen lower than the 
average earnings of industrial work¬ 
ers. 51 Thus, a comparison of the per 
capita income of farmer families with 
that of nonfarm ones shows the form¬ 
er at $265 and the latter at $876 in 
1920; $227 as compared with $870 in 
1929; and $155 as compared with 
$722 in 1940. 52 Even in 1929, 54 per 
cent of the farmers had incomes un¬ 
der $1,000 and received 23 per cent 
of the total farm income whereas only 
13 per cent of the nonfarm group re¬ 
ceived incomes under $1,000 repre¬ 
senting only 2 per cent of the total 
nonfarm income. 53 The contracting 
share of agriculture in national in¬ 
come noted above is in striking con¬ 
trast with the expanded share of 
manufacturing. The percentage dis¬ 
tribution for manufacturing, which 
had been about 16 in 1869 and 22.1 


“ Cf, Silberling, op. cit., pp. 133-5. 

81 Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1944, p- 6, 
cp., p. 7. 

88 U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Net Farm 
Income and Income Parity Summary, p. 10. 
The ratio per capita farm to nonfarm (1910- 
1914=100) runs 109.8 in 1920; 93.0 in 1929; 
and 77.9 in 1940. 

88 Leven, op. cit., p. 231; Gee, op. cit., pp. 
99-100. 
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in 1910, was 25.9 in 1920, 20.9 in 
1930, and 19.4 in 1938. 54 

A comparison of income distribu¬ 
tion among farmers in 1929 and in 
1935-36 shows a continued, if not 
greater, impoverishment of farm¬ 
ers. 55 In “prosperous” 1929 there 
were already over 1,800,000 farms, 
more than one-fourth of all the farms 
in the country, yielding a gross farm 
income of less than $600. On these 
farms lived over 7,700,000 men, 
women, and children whose lives, as 
reported in a government report 
“were disadvantaged because of the 
lack of purchasing power.” 50 Another 
Government publication points to the 
startling fact that a third to one-half 
of the farm families contribute little 
to our commercial supply of farm- 


M Estimates selected to be made compar¬ 
able to those used for agriculture, for 1920- 
38 are from Kuznets, op. tit., pp. 163-4; for 
1910, from Leven, op. tit., p. 154; for 1869, 
from R. F. Martin, National Income of the 
United States, 1799-1938 (New York, 1939), 
pp. 60-61. In general the Brookings (Leven) 
and National Industrial Conference Board 
(Martin) estimates run higher than those 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search (Kuznets). See nn. 27, 49. The whole 
idea of disparity is elaborately illustrated 
in U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Material 
Bearing on Parity Prices . 

55 When farm families on relief as esti¬ 
mated by the same report are included with 
the lowest income group. Cf. National Re¬ 
sources Committee, Consumer Incomes in 
the U . S. (Washington, 1938), pp. 25 and 
101; Leven, op. cit. t p. 231 f. 

Farmer Families 


Income Class Percentage of 1929 in 1935-36 


Under $1,000 54.5 56 

$1,000-$1,500 17.3 21 

$1,500 and up 28.1 23 


** Disadvantaged Classes in America, 
Dept, of Agriculture, Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, Social Research Report, VIII, 
1938, p. 5. 


stuffs. Having little to sell and being 
unable to compete in the commercial 
market, they live in poverty, many 
being homeless migrants. 57 

The existence of submarginal 
farmers ought not to blur the fact 
that this trend has been accompanied 
by a very considerable expansion of 
the farm plant for the middle and 
wealthier farmer. Large farms have 
increased in number and importance. 
Thus a comparison of the number of 
farms as measured by gross farm in¬ 
come in 1899-1900 and 1929-30, 
shows an increase of 4 per cent for 
small sized farms, and 54 per cent for 
large farms. The small farms ac¬ 
counted for 6.6 per cent of farm out¬ 
put in 1899 which dropped to 6.1 per 
cent in 1929; whereas the large 
farms' output increased from 19.9 
per cent in 1899 to 26.4 per cent of 
the total farm output. 58 The signific¬ 
ance of an enlarged farm plant rests 
in the fact that it is better suited to 
mechanized techniques of production. 

Another result has been the accele¬ 
rated loss of land by the farmer. The 
volume of foreclosures and assign¬ 
ments per 1,000 farms rose from 2.5 
in 1912 to 4.0 in 1920, to a peak of 
38.8 in 1933 after which it tapered 
off to 10.5 in 1940. About three-quar¬ 
ters of a million farms changed own- 

r Yearbook of Agriculture, 19W, P* 4; cf. 
McWilliams, III Fares the Land. 

68 See n. 10 for definitions of smallest and 
largest farms. Also Rochester, op. cit., pp. 
72-4. The WPA National Research Project, 
Trends in Size and Production of the Ag¬ 
gregate Farm Enterprise, 1909-36, p. 19. 
They cite the following index numbers on 
size of enterprise: 

1910—90 1930—102 

1920—98 1936— 94 
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ership through such means during 
the years, 1930-34. 69 The loss of farm 
ownership is reflected in the growth 
of tenancy, especially sharecropping, 
and in the number of hired laborers. 
The number of tenant farmers has 
increased in the following per¬ 
centages :®° 

1880—25.6% 1920—38.1% 

1890—28.4% 1930—42.4% 

1900—35.3% 1935—42.1% 

1910—37.0% 1940—38.7% 

Since the tenancy of the North (ex¬ 
cept New England) and West has in¬ 
volved expanded and more prosperous 
operations, the tenancy of the South, 
which is generally sharecropping, is 
of more significance as an indication 
of farm depression. Here the number 
of tenant farms has increased as 
follows: 

1880—36.2% 1920—49.6% 

1890—38.5% 1930—55.5% 

1900—47.0% 1935—53.5% 

1910—49.6% 

The wage labor status may be con¬ 
sidered an indication of the farmer's 
impoverishment for many farm 
workers are impoverished farmers. 
But at the same time, hired labor, 
like increased farm plant, is a reflec¬ 
tion of the growth of larger scale and 
more fully mechanized farms. The 
average number of hired workers was 
2,877,000 in 1910. It remained around 
that number reaching a peak of 
2,966,000 in 1916 and, after a slight 

M Agricultural Outlook Charts , 19 p. 
14; Farm Tenancy, Report of the Presi¬ 
dents Committee, p. 44. 

** Ibid., pp. 39 and 96; Statistical Ab¬ 
stract, 191*1, p. 681. 


decline 3,027,000 in 1926. There¬ 
after it declined to 2,346,000 in 1934. 
It was 2,494,000 in 1936. 61 Although 
these data indicate absolute decline, 
the relative growth of hired labor 
within a declining farm population 
may be seen from the following com¬ 
parative percentages of increase 
from 1900 to 1930: for the total farm 
acreage, 18; improved farm acreage, 
26; number of farms, 10; total labor 
force, 7; and number of wage work¬ 
ers, 35. 62 

The Farmer’s Remedial Action 

The farm problem has produced 
various remedial actions which have 
been shaped by long standing eco¬ 
nomic pressures. The Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover administrations, in re¬ 
sponse to the demands of the farm 
bloc, tried various expedients to solve 
the farm problem—all with very little 
success. Tariff acts were invoked in 
1921, 1922, 1924, and 1926 imposing 
increasingly higher duties on farm 
products; but since the American 
farmers raised an exportable surplus, 
these proved futile. Those policies of 
farm credit, cooperative marketing, 
education and research inaugurated 
by Wilson's administration were con¬ 
tinued and expanded. But the failure 
of these measures induced the farm 
bloc to seek application of two other 
plans: the equalization fee and ex¬ 
port debenture. The first of these, 

61 W.P.A.N.R.P. Report A-8, Trends in 
Employment in Agriculture , 1909S6 (Phil., 
1938), by E. E. Shaw and T. A. Hopkins, 
pp. 10-15. These figures do not indude 
unpaid laborers and family workers. For 
lower estimates see Kuznets, op, dt ., p. 546. 

® Rochester, op. dt., p. 85. 
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backed by George M. Peek and Henry 
A. Wallace, was embodied in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill of 1924. The sec¬ 
ond plan, which failed of passage in 
1926, 1928 and 1929, provided for an 
export bounty. Both of these plans, 
concerned as they were with pressure 
of overproduction upon farmer price 
levels, were to leave their imprints 
upon Rooseveltian plans. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929 embodied President Hoover’s 
farm relief program. It was founded 
upon the principle that voluntary co¬ 
operation under governmental aus¬ 
pices would solve the farmer’s prob¬ 
lems. It failed. Of what use was the 
Federal Farm Board’s propaganda to 
cut acreage when the farmers’ im¬ 
proved methods encouraged by the 
Department of Agriculture, kept pro¬ 
duction high? Furthermore, the 
Great Depression added its weight to 
the already depressed condition of 
agriculture. In January 1932, Hoover 
signed the act creating the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation em¬ 
powered to make loans to agricul¬ 
tural export agencies, as well as to 
many others. Thus did Hoover in¬ 
augurate a policy of “priming the 
pump” which was to be plied so 
lustily under the New Deal. The swift 
sag in prices, the continued soaring 
of costs, especially in real estate 
taxes, and mortgage debt, pressed 
most sharply upon the farmer. The 
failure of Hoover’s plan for farm re¬ 
lief left the farmer in a rebellious 
mood. Farmer “strikes” spread 
through the land. 


The coming of the New Deal in¬ 
volved no break with the farmer’s 
past. For the conceptions it ex¬ 
pressed had all been propounded in 
the twenties, if not earlier. Indeed, 
President Roosevelt’s advisers—Sec¬ 
retary Wallace, George Peek, and 
Mordecai Ezekiel—had long advo¬ 
cated farm relief policies. The Agri¬ 
cultural Adjustment Act, The Farm¬ 
er Loan Act, the Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Bankruptcy Act, the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation, the Trade 
Agreements Act, the Resettlement 
Administration—such were the chief 
acts and agencies that carried for¬ 
ward Roosevelt’s farm policies. 

Such then was the New Deal of 
which the philosophical bases were 
laid in the Populist Era, in the Roose¬ 
veltian Square Deal, in Wilsonian 
New Freedom, and in the farm bloc’s 
demands in the Harding through 
Hoover period. Has it solved the farm 
problem? Unquestionably, as a relief 
measure, it has aided a farm popula¬ 
tion in acute depression. The New 
Deal has tried to prop the sliding 
price of agricultural commodities 
through relieving the pressure caused 
by overexpanded production. It has 
tried to ease the debt burden and 
subsidize the submarginal farmers. 
While the New Deal has in some 
measure improved the agricultural 
situation in rehabilitating the farm¬ 
er, historical perspective is lacking to 
determine as yet the amplitude of the 
moderate upward trend. The prob¬ 
lems confronting agriculture are 
many and they are still essentially 
what they were at the turn of the 
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century insofar as the long range 
trends are concerned. Before any 
forecast of post-war trends can be 
made, it will be helpful to make some 
observations on the impact of World 
War II. 

World War II 

War has always deranged the 
normal progression of an economic 
trend. Thus from a long range view, 
not too much significance can be 
given to the upward impulse of the 
war-time indices of agricultural con¬ 
ditions. Foodstuffs and agricultural 
materials are never superabundant 
in the face of war demands. For then 
the farmer’s problem becomes one of 
production and not of marketing. 
Hence, while it sheds no great light 
to note the farmer’s increasing share 
of the war-time national income, it 
may be of some significance to draw 
a few contrasts with World War I 
trends. Thus the curve of wholesale 
prices of farm products followed that 
of World War I generally until 1942 
and 1943 when it appears to have 
been pressed somewhat lower, a ten¬ 
dency which is even more pronounced 
for nonfarm commodities. 63 

This somewhat lower price trend 
has probably been partly caused by 
more vigorous OPA regulation than 
in World War I. But another factor 
has been the relatively lower foreign 
demand for American agricultural 
products. The eve of World War II 
found the world with a much greater 
backlog of agricultural stocks and a 
somewhat higher agricultural produc- 


68 Agricultural Outlook Charts , 19 UU, pp. 5 
and 28. 


tive level which had been nurtured 
by post-war (World War I) growth 
and autarchic economic policies. For 
example, the American carryover of 
cotton has been above 10 million bales 
for 6 consecutive years, whereas 
world consumption of American cot¬ 
ton in 1942-43 was 12.1 million bales, 
only slightly over this average. De¬ 
spite decreased foreign production in 
both 1941 and 1942, the world carry¬ 
over of foreign grown cotton was in¬ 
creased each year since 1939, whereas 
world consumption of foreign cotton 
has declined since 1938-39. 64 This 
trend is doubly significant since 
American cotton exports had until 
recently succeeded in holding their 
own longer than such commodities as 
wheat and hogs. 

Thus the general agricultural pic¬ 
ture is one of persistent surpluses en¬ 
couraged by rapid improvement in 
methods of production which may 
prove embarrassing after the war. 
Less prosperous farmers whom the 
war stimulated to produce may con¬ 
tinue to add to the supply creating a 
“vested interest” in post-war sub¬ 
sidies. Yet their individual contribu¬ 
tion may be of little consequence inso¬ 
far as essential production is con¬ 
cerned. Indeed, as many as 50 per 
cent of our farmers produce only 15 
per cent of our agricultural products. 

Against this background we may 
place the optimistic picture of long 
term agricultural improvements fore¬ 
cast or projected by various govern¬ 
ment experts. They seem fully aware 

“Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
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of the need for integrating the agri¬ 
cultural program with those devised 
for a complex international economy. 
They recognize that agricultural ex¬ 
pansion depends upon fuller employ¬ 
ment, freer trade, and a rising stan¬ 
dard of living. But wherein have their 


projections for the agriculture future 
sufficiently confronted the agricul¬ 
tural past? Can we realistically en¬ 
vision a bright new world for the 
farmer without profoundly reex¬ 
amining the broken hopes of the 
past? 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

BACK-TO-THE-LAND MOVEMENTS 

Back-to-the-land movements seem to be dividuality submerged in military regimen- 


just around the comer; indeed, several van¬ 
guards are rapidly appearing. Here are a 
few indications which tend to confirm this 
observation. Periodicals are frequently de¬ 
scribing the restlessness of industrial work¬ 
ers, employed in strictly war production 
factories. Paul H. Landis writes in a recent 
personal letter that during the past summer 
his research assistants were: “. . . in Spok¬ 
ane (Washington) interviewing defense 
workers in emergency housing units. One of 
the interesting findings is the common desire 
to seek security on a small piece of land 
after the war. Apparently there is no cure 
for this illusion of the average American 
industrial worker.” While some writers are 
describing the desires of industrial workers, 
others are suggesting that it is necessary 
public policy to encourage back-to-the-land 
movements in the approaching post-war 
period. 

What is to be said about members of the 
armed forces who soon will be demobilized 
as war veterans? During the past year I 
have served as an enlisted man in the 
United States Army. In that capacity it has 
been possible for me to talk with scores of 
new inductees, trained military specialists, 
and war-weary soldiers. Perhaps a few ob¬ 
servations in view of my practical adminis¬ 
trative experience in FSA rural rehabilita¬ 
tion activities, may be of some value to 
rural sociologists who inevitably must be 
concerned and become involved in the pros 
and cons of back-to-the-land movements. To 
begin with, I suggest that generalization 
about able-bodied soldiers, their attitudes, 
aspirations, and fears, can hardly be made 
with accuracy. Past background and pres¬ 
ent environment of soldiers vary so much 
that few,* if anyone, can group war veterans 
and then predict their future behavior. 
Soldiers while in the army find their in- 


tation; but as veterans they will quickly 
reassert their individuality. Do not imagine 
that a gulf need separate civilians and vet¬ 
erans once the soldiers lay aside their uni¬ 
forms. Our returning soldiers must be 
thought of as individuals with their own 
particular hopes for the future. Their de¬ 
cisions on how to earn an income for the 
support of their families will largely depend 
upon the available economic and social op¬ 
portunities for self-development, self-re¬ 
liance, and self-expression. 

Another observation, made from my army 
life, is that many ablebodied soldiers antic¬ 
ipate either a farm or part-time farm life 
upon release from the armed forces. Some 
of these individuals were farmers prior to 
induction; others were casualties of the de¬ 
pression; still others were maladjusted to 
their industrial or clerical “indoor” jobs; 
yet others were school students who dreamed 
of the frontier and independence on the 
land; and a few were drifters in the eco¬ 
nomic stream. Their civilian pre-war ex¬ 
periences plus their military life plus the 
farm promises of G.I. Bill of Rights com¬ 
bine to create expectations of rural life 
which may, or may not, have practical pos¬ 
sibilities of coming into existence. 

An example of this type of thinking may 
be found in the various polls which are 
taken frequently of soldiers concerning their 
expectations of civilian life. In one such 
poll, the question was asked: “What part of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights are you going to take 
advantage of?” Among the answers these 
statements are typical: 

I am going to borrow money and buy 
a small farm—go back to tilling the 
good old Mother Earth. 

I want to borrow money to help 
improve my father’s and my farm, so I 
can go back to producing food, such as 
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corn, potatoes and wheat, the staff of 
life. 

I don’t want to work for a wage. 
Never have. Nor will I when the war’s 
over. I’m going to buy a small farm and 
settle down. 

Countless other statements of a similar type 
are made by soldiers: they want a small 
farm and, what they believe, is inde¬ 
pendence. 

My Army life leads me to a third observa¬ 
tion. Rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
may become involved in back-to-the-land ac¬ 
tivities. Some people believe that part-time 
farms will be of great importance to re¬ 
turning war veterans with farm back¬ 
grounds who have suffered partial disabil¬ 
ities and can supplement a small farm in¬ 
come with their pension or disability pay¬ 
ments. There is a great hope and a great 
danger in this thinking. The hope lies in the 
possibility of helping disabled veterans help 
themselves; and the danger lies in the pos¬ 
sible belief by some people that here is a 
technique to rehabilitate many disabled vet¬ 
erans even though they may lack an interest 
in farming. Closely akin to this, is the pro¬ 
posal for settling elderly folks and recip¬ 
ients of old-age pensions in “Sunset Cot¬ 
tages”. 

A fourth observation of army life deals 
with colored soldiers. Many colored troops, 
even though drafted from Southern farms, 
may be reluctant to return to farms after 
demobilization. They will have served along 
side urban colored men and will have 
learned of the increased economic opportuni¬ 
ties in the cities over the farms. Of course 
it is difficult to generalize on this point. 
Nonetheless frustration and despair can de¬ 
velop among many colored troops if they 
come to anticipate a return to a condition 
of a sub-standard of living on the land. 

Only mention can be made of Japanese- 
American war veterans since I have lacked 
opportunities to talk with Japanese-Amer¬ 
ican soldiers. It is apparent, however, that 
some of these particular veterans will wish 
to return to the land. Will continued efforts 
be made to prevent these citizens from re¬ 
turning to the Pacific coastal zone? Or will 


they be encouraged? The same questions 
may also be raised about Filipinos. 

There is a considerable wealth of expe¬ 
rience on many details of back-to-the-land 
movements, learned by Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration during depression years. It 
seems to me that these experiences, as well 
as those of other groups, should be care¬ 
fully examined. Human foresight, always 
important for assuring material and mental 
well-being, is essential at this time. For 
instance, FSA discovered many practical 
faults and possibilities in the subsistence 
homestead idea. A similar statement could 
be made about farm labor homes, the fam¬ 
ily-type farm, cooperatives for small farm¬ 
ers, part-time farms in the absence of a 
steady supplementary income from industry, 
health programs, resettlement projects, 
farm development and enlargement, farm 
debt adjustment work, and farm and home 
planning activity. Rural rehabilitation is 
something more than the mere providing 
of credit and money. It also includes aiding 
an individual to achieve, through his own in¬ 
dividual efforts, an inner feeling of self- 
confidence, self-reliance, and personal worth 
within his particular community. 

Mindful of my FSA work of helping small 
farmers help themselves and my present 
army experience, I believe that rural so¬ 
ciologists have a heavy responsibility in 
providing objective analysis of the possi¬ 
bilities and limitations of back-to-the-land 
movements. Here are some specific recom¬ 
mendations for “facilitating social action.” 
At the outset, rural sociologists might de¬ 
fine and outline the various types of back- 
to-the-land movements. Second, they might 
quickly survey the particular rural areas 
with which they are familiar for the pur¬ 
pose of indicating the desirability of land 
settlement. Third, they might profitably re¬ 
view the history on past activities of the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division of the 
U. S. Department of Interior, the State 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporations, Resettle¬ 
ment Administration, Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, War Relocation Authority, 
and other agencies which may have been 
concerned with the settlement of people on 
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the land. Particular attention might be 
/iven ta^he past activities of county land- 
use planning committees in reference to 
part-time and small farms. Fourth, their 
findings might be prepared in pamphlet 
form and given wide circulation among 
local communities. The burden of whether 
or not a back-to-the-land movement becomes 
one of hope or one of despair rests chiefly 
upon local communities. It hardly rests upon 
governmental agencies. In the last analysis, 


therefore, rural sociologists have a con¬ 
tinuing challenge in arousing local com¬ 
munities to undertake their task of demo¬ 
cratically counseling with individuals who 
wish to seek security on the land. 

Joe J. King.* 

On Military Leave from FSA. 


* Views expressed are those of the author. 
They do not reflect official policy of either 
Ferrying Division ATC, AAF United States 
Army nor Farm Security Administration. 


MEASUREMENT OF TURNOVER AND RETIREMENT OF FARM OWNERS 

AND OPERATORS 1 


Interest in the rate at which farm op¬ 
erators leave or retire from agriculture has 
been reawakened in recent months. Many 
demands for information on this topic have 
come from post-war planning groups. With¬ 
drawal of farmers from agriculture now 
constitutes the major opportunity for per¬ 
sons to become farm operators. Persons in¬ 
terested in rural health and in the pos¬ 
sibility of extending old age pensions and 
other social security provisions to farmers 
are also concerned with retirement rates. 

Withdrawal from agriculture occurs 
when a farm operator dies, retires, or 
shifts to another line of work. Determina¬ 
tion of withdrawal rates has only recently 
been started and has been based on census 
data. 2 Such data show basic long-time 

1 This study was made possible by the 
cooperation of State and county officials of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency who 
permitted use of their records and supplied 
information in regard to changes made by 
individual operators. 

2 A useful figure is the ratio between the 
number of farm youth reaching working 
age and the number of farm males who die 
or retire. This has been calculated for all 
counties in the United States in Replace¬ 
ment Rates for Rural Farm Males Aged 
25-69 Years , by Counties , 1940-50 , Conrad 
Taeuber, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1944. 


trends as derived from figures taken at ten- 
year intervals. Planning groups, particu¬ 
larly in areas undergoing rapid shifts in 
population, may desire to develop their own 
figures on retirement and turnover based 
on local data available annually. 

One means of securing farmer turnover 
and retirement rates is through an analysis 
of Agricultural Adjustment Agency rec¬ 
ords. In most agricultural counties work¬ 
sheets are filled out by Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency field men for a 
very high proportion of the farms or 
farming units. On these work sheets op¬ 
erator and the farm owner for each of the 
years the farm has been listed. Changes in 
the ownership or operation of each farm 
from one year to another are easily noted on 
the work sheets. A count of these changes 
and the total number of farming units listed 
provide the necessary data for computing 
rates of change. In counties where the tenure 
system encourages a large turnover of op¬ 
erators, those farm operators who moved 
from one farm to another in the same 
county can be classified separately by use 
of the name file. The location and occupa¬ 
tion of operators no longer farming in the 
county may be learned by questioning their 
former neighbors or proprietors of county 
grocery or hardware stores. In many cases 
local agricultural agency officials can supply 
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all such information. One way of classify¬ 
ing operators who were replaced follows: 

(1) Farming in same county. 

(2) Farming in another county. 

(3) In nonagricultural work. 

(4) Retired. 

(5) Deceased. 

(6) All other. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
recently tested this method in Solano 
County, California. Approximately 40 
man-hours of time were required to ob¬ 
tain the needed data from the county rec¬ 
ords. A considerable proportion of this time, 
however, was consumed in solving some of 
the recent subdivisions of estates which 
have occurred in the county. Field work to 
ascertain the present status of operators 
who left their farms during 1943 was com¬ 
pleted in one day’s time. 

Agricultural conditions in Solano County, 
as in most counties in the United States, 
have been abnormal during the past several 
years and these without question have af¬ 
fected the rate of retirement. The Mare Is¬ 
land Navy Yard and the Benicia Naval Ar¬ 
senal are located in one corner of the county 
and naval buses travel all major highways 
several times daily to take farmers and other 
rural residents to their jobs at these plants. 
Just south of the county the Kaiser ship¬ 
yards, the Hercules and Giant powder com¬ 
panies, the Standard and Union oil refin¬ 
eries, and the steel and ordnance plants at 
Pittsburg and Port Chicago provide a con¬ 
stant attraction to farmers. A shortage 


of capable farm laborers and tenants un¬ 
doubtedly caused some operators to continue 
actively in farming instead of retiring. 

Types of farming enterprise in the county 
are also significantly related to the move¬ 
ment and retirement of operators. Part of 
the county lies in the rich delta area of the 
Sacramento River and is farmed by man¬ 
agers, tenants, or subtenants. They produce 
truck and field crops and are inclined to 
shift their operations from farm to farm 
every few years. 

In the protected valleys the small fruit 
and poultry farms are highly marginal in 
character and change owners frequently. 
Owner operated holdings are smaller than 
those farmed by tenants and are also sub¬ 
ject to frequent operational changes. The 
median sized farm in the county, according 
to the 1940 Census was 70 acres. Actually 48 
per cent of the farms contained less than 50 
acres, and another 24 per cent from 50 to 
180 acres. 

In 1943 a total of 2,022 separate tracts of 
farm land, most of them individual farms, 
were listed in the Solano County Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Agency records. The vast 
majority (87 per cent) of these had the 
same owner and the same operator in 1943 
and 1944. The 13 per cent that had changes 
are significant for this study as they 
roughly indicate the rate of turnover among 
farm operators. 

Changes in ownership were first tabu¬ 
lated. Altogether, 114 farming units had 
new owners in 1944. This is a rate of 56 
per 1,000 farming units. On 79 units (70 


TABLE I. Tracts of Farm Land in Solano County, California, for Which a 
Change in Owner and in Operator Was Reported in 1943-44, According to 
Specified Acreages 


Acres 

Tracts of land with 
different owners 1943-44 

Tracts of land with 
different operators 1943-44 

No. 

Per cent 

No. 

Percent 

Under 10 

3 

3 

7 

3 

10-49 

38 

33 

74 

33 

50-99 

26 

23 

64 

28 

100-179 

18 

16 

44 

19 

180-259 

9 

8 

9 

4 

260-499 

13 

11 

22 

10 

500 and over 

7 

6 

6 

3 

Total 

114 

100 

226 

100 
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per cent) the owners had also been the op¬ 
erators of the land. The acreage distribu¬ 
tion is shown in Table I. The median size 
farm unit was 80.7 acres. 

Changes among farm operators were also 
analyzed. On 226 tracts of land there was a 
change of operators between 1943 and 1944. 
This is a rate of 103 per 1,000 farming 
units. Changes were more frequent on the 
smaller units. Most of the operators in¬ 
volved were tenants who moved to other 
farms in Solano County in 1944 (Tables II 
and III). A change in operator does not per 
se mean an opportunity for an outside 
operator. 

Over three-fourths of the operators who 
left their 1943 farms engaged in agricul¬ 
ture in 1944 on other farms in the county. 
In spite of all the local defense activity only 
12 farmers were known to have quit agri¬ 
culture during the year to engage in non- 
agricultural pursuits. Another 12, however, 
had left their farms and local informants 
had no knowledge of where these operators 
had gone or what they intended to do. 
Probably most of the operators whose 1944 
work status was unknown left agriculture 
for wartime industrial jobs. Most of these 


operators were farm owners who operated 
smaller farms. 

In 1943 ten farm operators died and 
twenty retired. An annual retirement rate 
of 10 per 1,000 farm units seems to be quite 
low, but there is no existing base with which 
comparisons may be made. Only two of the 
operators that retired were renters. The 
median size of farm operated in 1943 by 
farmers who later retired was 70 acres, or 
the same as the median for the county as a 
whole. About one-half of the operators re¬ 
tiring in 1943 were between 60 and 70 
years old; the remainder were about evenly 
divided between slightly older and slightly 
younger men. The operators that died in 
1943 were somewhat older and operated 
larger farms than operators who retired in 
1943. It is possible that some of these were 
nominal operators, the work actually being 
done by younger members of the family. 

There was a total of 54 openings for 
farm operators in Solano County from 1943 
to 1944. Of these 40 developed from with¬ 
drawals of owners and 14 from with¬ 
drawals of tenants. Thirty of these resulted 
from death or retirement, and 24 from mi¬ 
gration. Agricultural officials believe the 


TABLE II. Tracts op Farm Land in Solano County, California, on Which There 
Was a Change in Operator Between 1943 and 1944, According to Tenure 
Status op 1943 Operators 


Tenure status 

Units reporting change in operators 1943-44 

Number 

Per cent 

Owner 

79 

35 

Part-owner 

50 

22 

Renter 

97 

43 

Total 

226 

100 


TABLE III. Work Status in 1944 op Solano County, California, Operators Who 
in 1943 Lived on Tracts op Land Reporting a Change op Operator, 1943-44, 
and the Median Size of These Tracts 


Tracts reporting change in operator 1943-44 


Number 

Per cent 

Median size—acres 

Still operating farm in county 

172 

76 

76 

Other work 

12 

5 

67 

Retired 

20 

9 

70 

Deceased 

10 

5 

99 

Unknown 

12 

5 

62 

Total 

226 

100 

75 
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rate of retirement during this period was 
exceptionally low and that the normal 
peacetime rate would be much higher. On 
the other hand, they indicate that industrial 
opportunities have been quite attractive to 
farm operators during the past few years 
and that the 1943 rate of separation for 
this cause probably was unusually high. 

Rates of turnover and retirement may con¬ 
ceivably be as chargeable as rates of mi¬ 
gration. If so, we should know the factors 
that increase or decrease the number as well 
as the normal or average figure. Not until 
we know these rates will post-war planning 
committees be able to calculate with assur¬ 
ance the probable number of employment 
opportunities in agriculture. Calculation of 
normal expectancies will involve (1) com¬ 
pilation of rates for several years under 
varying conditions in the same county and 


(2) assembling such rates for a number of 
counties having different agricultural cir¬ 
cumstances. When expectancies are being 
calculated for a particular county such fac¬ 
tors as current and anticipated farm in¬ 
come, trends in land values, and proportion 
of operators in the older age groups will 
have to be considered as producing devia¬ 
tion from the norm. Over a period of years 
the extent of these deviations can be re¬ 
duced to measurable mathematical propor¬ 
tions. In the meantime, if used with caution, 
farmer turnover and retirement rates se¬ 
cured for a number of years and in a num¬ 
ber of counties as described above will be of 
help to post-war planning committees who 
need this type of information. 

Walter C. McKain, Jr., and 

William H. Metzler. 

U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR RECRUITMENT AND 
TRAINING OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


On December 13, 1943, President Nelson, 
in accord with the action of the Rural 
Sociological Society at its previous annual 
meeting, appointed the undersigned commit¬ 
tee to consider the problem of recruitment, 
training and possible subsidizing of men in 
rural sociology following the war. This, 
President Nelson suggested, involved a 
rather complete accounting of our personnel 
as a first step; determining where the men 
are now serving—in universities, armed 
services, government work, etc.; the nature 
of the work they are now doing, to see how 
far “afield” from sociology it is taking them 
and how many of the men are planning to 
return to the field after the war. 

In July the following assignment was 
added: “The committee report should also 
cover securing faculty members, reorgani¬ 
zation of courses, and providing such spe¬ 
cial activities as a joint summer camp for 
returning men to take refresher courses and 
the whole question of recruiting new 
students.” 


The committee had to work by mail. Its 
first step was to develop and send out a 
questionnaire to thirty-seven departments 
of rural sociology in thirty states. Five of 
these were in privately endowed institu¬ 
tions, the others in state colleges of agri¬ 
culture or universities. This questionnaire 
asked for a list of recent graduate students 
who had not completed their doctoral work 
or who, having the master’s degree, were 
good doctoral prospects. A rough rating 
scale was suggested. 

Each addressee was also asked the follow¬ 
ing three questions: 

1. Into what sorts of jobs do your majors 
in rural sociology go in normal times. 

(a) Masters of Arts (b) Doctors of 

Philosophy. 

2. Do you have any definite procedures for 
recruiting promising majors on the Mas¬ 
ters level for advanced study? If so, 
please describe. 

3. Are you planning any major revisions 
in your rural sociology graduate pro- 
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gram after the war? If so, please 
describe. 

Thirty replies were received and a con¬ 
siderable list of names of persons was ac¬ 
cumulated. Unfortunately about one-third 
of the institutions responding were appar¬ 
ently making little or no effort to keep in 
touch with their major students, either 
civilian or military. 

To the persons whose names were secured 
an informal letter-questionnaire was sent 
asking what the addressee’s post-war plans 
were with reference to future graduate 
work in rural sociology; whether, if a re¬ 
turn to this field was contemplated, assist¬ 
ance would be needed, and whether the 
addressee had any suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of teaching or research in rural 
sociology. About fifty names were sub¬ 
mitted to the chairman. Others promised to 
send names later. To these a supply of the 
letter-questionnaire was sent out with the 
suggestion that they be mailed out directly. 
The committee does not know how many 
were sent out in this way but only a few 
persons not on the original lists have re¬ 
plied. About forty letters have been received 
from the addressees. 

The balance of this report will be in three 
sections: 

1. A summary of the replies from the 
institutions. 

2. A summary of the replies from the 
students. 

3. Comments and suggestions by the com¬ 
mittee. 

The first, so far as replies to the questions 
go, can be quickly disposed of. The report¬ 
ing institutions indicate that from one-third 
to three-quarters of their graduates go into 
the Farm Security Administration, the Ag¬ 
ricultural and Home Economics Extension 
Service and into rural social service, largely 
through employment by state boards of wel¬ 
fare. From one-third to one-half go into 
other agencies of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, or into rural school administra¬ 
tion or supervision, apparently in most in¬ 
stitutions reporting in about equal propor¬ 
tions. It should be stated that these ranges 


in percentages are the only measurement 
that can be given. In only a very few cases 
did the reporter give the actual numbers 
involved. No over-all picture of the relative 
importance of the various sections of our 
market for rural sociologists can therefore 
be given. It should also be stated that these 
ranges exclude the zero category. There 
were a number of institutions which made 
no contribution to one or another category. 
These two gaps in our data are unfortu¬ 
nate but unavoidable. They mean that most 
of the replies were approximations, perhaps 
guesses. 1 

Even on such a basis however, it is evi¬ 
dent that the training of teachers and re¬ 
search workers for state teachers colleges 
and state colleges of agriculture is a minor, 
though very important aspect of the work 
in most institutions. Some, naturally, do not 
undertake it at all, especially such as do not 
give the Ph.D. degree. But even for those 
that do, a majority of the graduate^, fn 
normal times enter the field of applied 
rural sociology. 

Some of the respondents indicate that 
this is a recent trend. In a discipline as 
young as ours recent is a relative term, if 

1 For those land grant colleges reporting 
in detail the distribution, omitting men and 
women in the armed services, was as 
follows: 

Teaching and/or research in rural 

sociology . 16 

(a) In land grant colleges. 14 

(b) In teachers colleges. 2 

Government service . 12 

U.S.D.A. 6 

Extension service . 3 

Other government agencies .... 3 

Foreign (teaching and government serv¬ 
ice) . 10 

Ministers and other religious workers .. 7 

Teaching sociology (one rural course) .. 4 

Social work . 4 

Educational administration. 3 

(The vocational distribution of former 
rural sociology students from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, the only private institution report¬ 
ing in detail, is omitted because it would 
have skewed the results seriously with re¬ 
spect to four of the above categories: 
teachers colleges, other government agencies, 
extension and foreign.) 
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not a curious one. Presumably it means 
since The New Deal came into power. 

It was quite noticeable that a few insti¬ 
tutions have “special markets” due to con¬ 
ditions peculiar to their states. Thus two 
state colleges in states which have well de¬ 
veloped rural social welfare departments 
report that a “majority” of their graduates 
go into rural case and group work and “a 
few” into extension, government services 
and teaching. 

It must be recognized that an unde¬ 
termined number of persons beginning their 
professional careers in applied rural so¬ 
ciology eventually take positions in teaching 
and/or research. A check of the names sub¬ 
mitted and of the membership roll of the 
Society, together with certain other data, 
indicates both that this happens and that it 
happens less often than many imagine. In 
the nature of the case so long as present 
trends continue, there appear to be more 
chances for jobs, and for an increasing num¬ 
ber of jobs, in the applied fields than in 
teaching and research. 

Despite this general situation, only three 
institutions, one in ten, are planning any 
fundamental changes in their programs. No 
details were given as to these changes. 

This is not to say that our colleges have 
no concerns. They have and two are im¬ 
portant enough to have consideration. 

One concerns itself with the alleged 
serious shortage of personnel in the field. 
This is generally held to be due to “liberal 
ratings on Civil Service for federal jobs” 
and to “high federal salaries due to over¬ 
time pay.” This perhaps is just another way 
of saying that salaries in the colleges are 
too low, but it is in the mores just now to 
blame all troubles on Washington and not 
look too closely at local causes for what may 
be wrong. 

The second concern was voiced signific¬ 
antly by men in institutions with large un¬ 
dergraduate enrollments and no doctoral 
work in rural sociology. They point out that 
their courses are largely service courses to 
people majoring in many other departments. 
They point to the value for rural sociology 


in having large numbers of teachers, social 
workers, editors, public health nurses and 
so on, know of the contribution our dis¬ 
cipline can make to their fields. They then 
go on to charge that “no attention” is paid 
to this very important aspect of the field. 
The problem of teachers so situated, they 
say, are not considered in their training for 
such teaching, in our committee on the 
teaching of rural sociology or in our pub¬ 
lication. They point to the large number of 
graduates going into the applied rural so¬ 
ciology area as another group comparably 
neglected. They aver that part of the reason 
for the alleged failure of rural sociology to 
sell itself to administrators is just this pre¬ 
occupation with research and the minutiae 
of Ph.D. training. Persons in state teachers 
colleges have been known to talk this way in 
the past, but their colleagues are land grant 
college men from west, east and south. The 
committee will deal with this issue later. 

It is interesting in this connection that all 
but six of the institutions responding make 
no effort to recruit rural sociology majors 
on the Masters level. Two seek “the cream 
of the graduating classes from the small 
liberal arts colleges of the region” and one 
of these offers fellowships. Two watch care¬ 
fully the undergraduates employed part- 
time as statistical and other clerks at the 
experiment stations and seek to enlist the 
better ones of this group. One reply with 
reference to prospective Masters candidates 
simply said, “We advertise as much as pos¬ 
sible at meetings” but what meetings, stu¬ 
dent or otherwise, on campus or off, was not 
stated. It is clear that on this first graduate 
level most institutions take those whom 
chance or the Lord sends. Beyond that is a 
consideration of economics. The four-year 
college graduate has usually invested all he 
and his family can afford on his bachelor's. 
He must begin to earn upon graduation. 
Scholarship funds on the Master's level are 
not large enough, lucrative assistantships 
not plentiful enough, to enlist many stu¬ 
dents who are under financial pressure, re¬ 
gardless of how superior their attainments 
are. 
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The report turns now to the approxi¬ 
mately forty replies from the graduate stu¬ 
dents who have not yet secured their Ph.D.’s 
or in a few cases who had only completed 
their Master’s but seem to be expecting to 
go on. 

Curiously enough an overwhelming pro¬ 
portion of these are serving in the navy and 
of the men in this service all but a few of 
the youngest are officers of either Lt. j.g. or 
s.g. ranks. The few men replying who are 
in civilian war agencies have fared better 
as to salary, ranging from the P-4 grade up 
to $8,000 a year. 

Of the men in the services all are plan¬ 
ning to return to the area of rural sociology 
except two whose family situations require 
that they take over their fathers' farms. It 
is possible that only persons so minded re¬ 
plied to the questionnaire. This considera¬ 
tion of interest may account also for the 
failure of most persons in civilian war serv¬ 
ice to answer the committee’s letter. Of 
this group a majority are no longer inter¬ 
ested in rural sociology as a life career, 
largely because the financial return is 
deemed inadequate. They said they are 
getting more now than associate-professors 
or even full professors at state colleges and 
much more than most professors at liberal 
arts or teachers colleges. They seemed to 
assume they could continue at their present 
salaries in post-war emergency agencies. 

Of the men in the service, all state that 
they will need some instructorship, fellow¬ 
ship, scholarship or research assistantship 
to complete their work. 

Certain comments of these service men 
are of interest and were stressed by any¬ 
where from several to a majority. 

Practically all were deeply and unmis¬ 
takably grateful for the committee’s letter, 
“for the chance to think even for a little 
while about productive things to do when 
we’ve made it possible to be productive 
again.” 

About half of the men had criticisms to 
make with respect to future training. It 
was felt that present training failed espe¬ 
cially at three points. 


a. With respect to the teaching of rural 
sociology which many graduates will do. 
There seems to them to be a need to 
show prospective teachers how to or¬ 
ganize and synthesize the materials of 
the discipline so they can be simply re¬ 
expressed to undergraduates. No sugges¬ 
tions were offered for meeting this 
problem. 

b. With respect to research. It was felt that 
the training for research was on a 
catch - as - catch - can basis acquired 
through reading research studies or 
helping in very minor ways in some as¬ 
pects of going studies as a research as¬ 
sistant. Such procedures it was ad¬ 
mitted have a certain value but they do 
not permit a student to share in the 
whole procedure of a study from incep¬ 
tion and planning through field work 
and tabulation to write up. There should 
be organized instruction in the principles 
which govern procedures in all these 
particulars and also in all methods since 
no study uses all methods. Students 
should not be turned loose on their own 
dissertations without such training. Its 
lack has caused many of their troubles 
and of the troubles of their faculty spon¬ 
sors with them. 

c. There is some resentment over the 
language requirements for the Ph.D. de¬ 
gree. As administered, it is said to be “a 
farce” and yet enough of a hurdle to con¬ 
sume some time better spent in other 
ways. It should be dropped or, as one 
person declared, administered so as to 
be adequately useful either culturally or 
functionally as a research tool. 

So much for the present curriculum. But 
our correspondents also feel that the pres¬ 
ent training and the present research are 
too limited. They want expansion on certain 
quite definite lines. 

Training 

There should be, according to our re¬ 
spondees, more recognition in our teaching 
that rural sociology is not only a field for 
full-time professional endeavor but also a 
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tool subject of tremendous value, if grasped 
in that way, to teachers, supervisors and 
administrators of education, social workers, 
public health nurses and to Extension and 
Farm Security workers of all grades. On 
the bachelors and masters levels especially 
the courses instead of taking this emphasis, 
are said to be watered down doses of Ph.D. 
training. Here the graduate students, some 
of whom have had teaching responsibility 
agree with some professional comments 
already noted. 

One man observed that this was one rea¬ 
son why rural and general sociology alike 
had such difficulty in making their case for 
consideration by administrative people in 
other areas, including the armed services. 
He pointed out that in them the category 
sociology was not recognized but that any 
sociologist who knows how to apply his sci¬ 
ence could be of immense assistance to 
personnel and morale officers in helping the 
family problems of the men, which in his 
judgment have more influence on morale 
than almost anything else and to admin¬ 
istrative officers in the relations of the 
armed services to the native populations. 

It was repeatedly urged that the society 
pursue “a vigorous policy” in showing all 
and sundry the utility of rural sociology. 
Your committee would point out here that 
when this is done—and all of us do it at 
times—it must be done in terms of the 
needs and interests of the intended convert 
not in terms of the assumptions we make 
about our discipline. 

Research 

There were two general suggestions or 
criticisms here. One was closely related to 
what has just been said about training. Too 
much research is devoted to building the 
researchist’s professional reputation with 
his own colleagues, not enough to service 
research for important institutions and 
agencies. It can, of course, be pointed out 
that our Division in the B.A.E. has not 
erred in this way and also that at times 
practical studies can break new method¬ 
ological ground or develop new knowledge. 
The point is that our former students want 


considerably more of this sort of thing than 
they believe has existed in the past. 

The men in the armed services and those 
in civilian war effort agree on these points. 
The former are more restrained, not to say 
polite, in their statements than the latter 
who more than once immersed their type¬ 
writer ribbons in acid before writing. In 
general this part of our opinion survey could 
be summed up by saying in the words of a 
civilian “Rural sociology must be more prag¬ 
matic in research and teaching.” 

The service men have two major worries. 
A number who had started their disserta¬ 
tions fear or know that their materials are 
antedated and that they will have to begin 
all over again on a long grind. They recog¬ 
nize that this is necessary, just as they rec¬ 
ognize the necessity of the war, but they do 
not view the prospect with enthusiasm. 
They are asking no academic favors but 
they hope somehow their progress can be 
facilitated. The letters also showed consid¬ 
erable uncertainty and vagueness as to how 
the provisions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
would affect them. This was especially not¬ 
iceable with respect to older officers and 
probably accounts in part for the universal 
desire for fellowships or other aid on 
returning. 

The second worry relates to demobiliza¬ 
tion and jobs. In view of the probable ab¬ 
normal increase in enrollments and there¬ 
fore the need for more teachers, a number 
want the Society to join with other groups 
in expediting the release of teachers from 
the army and navy by strong and per¬ 
sistent representations to the general staffs, 
beginning now. 

It is quite clear from this review that 
the experience of graduate students in rural 
sociology in the armed services and civilian 
war work has had little relation to this pro¬ 
fessional interest. It is equally clear that 
some of them have been able to use rural 
sociology indirectly in connection with such 
agencies as the War Food Administration 
and in Allied Military Government. Be¬ 
cause this is true the committee suggests, 
though not unanimously, that the Society 
take steps to organize (or appoint a com- 
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mittee to explore the possibilities of or¬ 
ganizing) a two or three week summer re¬ 
fresher camp, not merely to bring these 
men up to date on home front developments 
in rural sociology during the war, but also 
to learn from them what they feel they 
need, and to ease the transition to academic 
life. 

The Conference-Seminar on Teaching 
and Research in Rural Sociology, sponsored 
by the General Education Board and held 
at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, August 
26-30, 1940, offers some precedent. If the 
service men had a large share of the re¬ 
sponsibility for the actual preparation of 
the papers and for the discussion, they 
would very quickly get back into the swing 
of things. 

It may be that this proposal will be im¬ 
practical. The numbers involved will not be 
large, the demobilization process may be 
long drawn out, but there was enough ex¬ 
pression of desires for some such thing to 
make it worth considering. 

It is quite evident that there will be an 
upsurge in college and graduate school en¬ 
rollment after the war in Europe and that 
high enrollments will continue through the 
demobilization period following the end of 
the Japanese war. The need for teachers 
may become acute. After World War I 
there was as a result of a proportionately 
and actually smaller movement of this sort, 
some lowering of standards in some insti¬ 
tutions with respect to new instructors. The 
problem will be more serious this time. The 
committee urges therefore that the incom¬ 
ing President, or a committee appointed by 
him, cooperate in any way possible with the 
American Council on Education, in its ef¬ 
forts to secure the early release of men 
with successful teaching experience. 

The whole problem of securing adequate 
leadership in rural sociology, both in teach¬ 
ing and research, in the next five years ap¬ 
pears to be acute. It was impossible for the 
committee to canvass it adequately. It 
should be given a high priority rating in 
our 1945 program. In the meantime certain 
points may be made. 

One step in meeting the problem would 


seem to be within the institutions and should 
be in the direction of a general upgrading 
in salaries, a problem that is in large part 
beyond the scope of a single department. 
Rather it is institution wide. It would seem 
fitting, however, for societies such as ours 
to cooperate, through the American Council 
on Education, the Social Science Research 
Council or otherwise, to bring the problem 
and the obvious remedy to the attention of 
the Land Grant College Associations, the 
associations of State Teachers Colleges and 
other groups involving college and uni¬ 
versity administrators. 

If the problem turns out to be as serious 
as expected, the possibility of cooperation 
between the colleges and the privately en¬ 
dowed institutions on the one hand, and the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare of the B.A.E. on the other, in 
meeting it should be explored. The Division 
might lend a few of its personnel for lim¬ 
ited periods to the colleges as teachers, the 
individual so loaned retaining a collabora- 
torship in the Department. Such persons 
might be replaced in part by the temporary 
employment of returning veterans. If 
through such employment they could lay 
the groundwork for their dissertations, so 
much the better. Or the procedure might 
just as usefully be reversed. Such ex¬ 
changes between state and federal extension 
services have been very fruitful. 

The difficulty in the way of such a pro¬ 
posal is recognized. In normal times it would 
border on the fantastic. But the next years 
will not be normal. The Bureau of the 
Budget and especially the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission might find ways by which at least 
an experiment along such lines could be 
made if responsible agencies promoted the 
idea. 

In connection with the returning men's 
needs for some financial assistance in com¬ 
pleting their degrees, members of your 
committee have kept in touch with com¬ 
parable committees in other social science 
societies and with the Social Science Re¬ 
search Council. The apparent need of our 
men for help in completing their graduate 
work in the aggregate is going to be quite 
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large. The lives of these men have already 
been interrupted for some years; their sac¬ 
rifices have been heavy. Their professional 
as well as their family careers have been 
shortened. 

It is the sense of your committee that 
every department should explore every pos¬ 
sible source of aid through assistantships, 
instructorships, scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships and use the current interest in re¬ 
turning service men and women to seek to 
secure additional grants for periods of three 
to five years, for such awards from legis¬ 
latures, the rural departments of state Ki- 
wanis organizations. State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs and similar agencies. 2 

Every department should also keep in 
close touch with and inform its own stu¬ 
dents now in the services about the pro¬ 
grams of the Social Science Research Coun¬ 
cil. It plans not only its own usual grants, 
of which the most numerous are the pre- 
doctoral research fellowships. It has also 
announced a new series of Demobilization 
Awards, the conditions for which have pur¬ 
posely been broadly and flexibly drawn. 
These are both for returned servicemen and 
persons who have done essential civilian 
war service. The intent of these Demobiliza¬ 
tion Awards is to train persons likely to 
contribute with distinction in research. The 
Council believes, as doubtless we all do, that 
scientific progress comes through research, 
that fundamental research has had to be 
secondary during the war, and that war 
itself destroys the research habit of mind. 
Hence the chief objectives of these new 
awards. 

It is a safe guess that whatever happens 
with respect to new faculty members and 
students returning from the war, it is not 
likely that rural sociology or any other 
social science will get back to the comfort¬ 
able normalcy of pre-draft days. It appears 
that some reorganization, at least of courses 


8 In this connection attention may be 
called to the fact that some universities 
have deliberately not awarded all available 
scholarships and fellowships in order to 
have additional funds to use for such pur¬ 
poses after the war. 


to adjust personnel to load, will be called 
for in some institutions. Because of this, as 
well as because of some of the letters it has 
received, your committee desires to make a 
few general observations—let us hope for 
the good of the order. 

Those faculty members who drew our at¬ 
tention to the importance of undergraduate 
teaching were giving us a timely word. 
Opinions may differ as to how valid their 
criticism is. Those institutions with im¬ 
pressive lists of Ph.D. alumni may aver 
that they have not neglected the undergrad¬ 
uate, that their teaching on this level is not 
a watered down imitation of the Ph.D. or 
even that the colleges with the largest num¬ 
ber of graduate students achieve this be¬ 
cause of their good undergraduate teaching. 
It may even be that most of the criticisms 
that have come represent the failures of 
particular institutions. Your committee has 
not tabulated replies by institutions but 
would point out that the testimony was 
pretty general and was voiced by one or 
more persons from every institution but one 
of those furnishing it names. 

Even if this is granted, the fact is that 
we are passing through a world-shaking 
epoch and it is the part of wisdom to re¬ 
examine everything we have done or are 
doing. While we have at times bemoaned 
our lack of sufficient influence, by which we 
probably mean power if we are frank, nu¬ 
merous states are requiring rural sociology 
in the preparation of rural school teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. The U. S. 
Public Health Service asks for rural so¬ 
ciology in the preparation of nurses for 
county health units and for the state and 
district supervisors. Even before Septem¬ 
ber 1939, when the then 7,000 county agri¬ 
cultural and home demonstration agents 
were asked what courses they would take if 
they could take their training over again or 
had a graduate year, rural sociology was 
high on the list of the top half dozen 
subjects. 

Such people, whether as upper classmen 
or as master’s candidates, obviously need an 
appreciation of research, and some knowl¬ 
edge of its concepts and methods. But pre- 
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eminently they want rural sociology as a 
tool subject. For them it must be func¬ 
tional. What do we know, for instance, 
about the how of community organization, 
about the operations of social groups that 
will help these social servants who, as the 
society we study is organized, must increas¬ 
ingly deal with communities and groups in 
their daily work. 

The Civil Service Commission in a recent 
bulletin on beginning jobs in the social sci¬ 
ences in the federal services may have gone 
too far in its advice to minimize theoretical 
courses and emphasize functional ones, at 
least until entering upon graduate work. 
But the fact remains that there are prac¬ 
tical jobs in the rural field that need doing 
and that we are being asked to educate for 
such jobs and their competent performance. 
If we fail so to do we must stop complaining 
if our contributions as we define them are 
overlooked. 

Are we ready to say we need make no 
changes? If so, that answer must be well 
grounded in assured knowledge. If not, we 
must re-examine our procedures and re¬ 
evaluate our objectives so as to become sure 
or to improve. That, it seems to the com¬ 
mute, is only the part of wisdom, not to say 
safety, for our science. 

And now this demand greets us also on 
the graduate level, not only from opera¬ 
tional or action agencies, using our product, 
but also from our very own prospective 
Ph.D.’s looking back at us uncertainly 
through the smoke of battle, and by our 
invitation speaking their minds on research 
and teaching. 

They have been heard above but your com¬ 
mittee before making a suggestion would 
present a summary of their testimony from 
one man. 

As I see it there are two very funda¬ 
mental shortcomings in both undergrad¬ 
uate and graduate training. The first 
of these is the lack of sufficient train¬ 
ing in research particularly in actually 
setting down and working out a prob¬ 
lem. The second is that most students of 
rural sociology are not going to be sci¬ 
entists in the pure sense of the word. 
Many of them will contribute to the 
science through their work, but, in the 


meantime, they must be able to do some¬ 
thing for which the world has a need 
for and is willing to give something in 
exchange for it. Teaching and research 
opportunities are limited. In themselves 
they are not sufficient justification for 
the time and effort involved. The next 
logical step is to train persons to use 
that material at hand and in so doing do 
it as scientifically as is possible when 
dealing with the human factor. That 
may make them reformers, but there is 
no reason why reform couldn’t be done 
with more of an element of science 
than has been the case to date. 

Your committee’s point is that other 
disciplines have met this same demand and 
answered it. Harvard, Xeland Stanford, and 
Columbia and several other universities give 
a doctor of education as a practitioner’s 
degree and at Columbia at least the pro¬ 
cedure is more rigorous than for the Ph.D. 
in education if the examinations involved 
and the points required are a criterion. The 
M.D. is a practitioner’s degree. The doc¬ 
torate of medical science or the Ph.D. in 
some aspect of medical or health research 
is given for research competence.. A doc¬ 
tor of social work is being seriously con¬ 
sidered in several places where the Ph.D. 
requirements have been found unsuitable 
for many social workers needing to go be¬ 
yond their M.S. in social work. Chicago 
already has such a degree. 

The time may be coming in some of the 
social sciences, if not already here, when 
the body of knowledge on the applied side 
has grown so large we may not be fair to 
graduate students interested in that aspect, 
if we require them to undertake all of the 
steps required of Ph.D.’s. Indeed, for too 
many such, successful in their practice, the 
dissertation is a hurdle not the first step in 
a research career. 

A practi oner’s degree in rural sociology 
or any kindred field, say a doctor of social 
science, cannot be instituted by rural so¬ 
ciology alone, but the committee would raise 
the question as to whether our group might 
not begin to explore this possibility with 
others in our institutions or with other 
societies. Certainly some of the agencies 
that are our market are not wholly satis¬ 
fied with present arrangements. Certainly 
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the students sampled are not wholly satis¬ 
fied. Again, are we sure that what we now 
do is wholly adequate for the post-war sit¬ 
uation? Your committee believes this sit¬ 
uation offers us a great opportunity. 

This is not to decry research. Quite the 
contrary. The doctorate of education did 
not ruin educational research. Rather the 
average produced on the Ph.D. level im¬ 
proved. Research will ever be the basis and 
the hope of any science so long as it is vital, 
imaginative, unstultified, working con¬ 
stantly on the frontiers to enlarge the as¬ 
sured body of knowledge. But even in our 
research training we are not above the 
criticism of those we hope will follow in our 
footsteps. Their plaints we commend to 
those charged with the task of training 
them in research. 

We propose further that as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the end of both wars a confer¬ 
ence, similar to those once held by those 
persons in the land grant colleges doing 
research under Purnell Bill funds, be called 
to meet at least four and better five days 
for the purpose of 

1. Appraising critically and with candor 
the whole area of research in rural so¬ 
ciology in terms of what has been done 
in recent years and what is now being 
done. 

2. That the whole area of research now 
needed in our field be explored with care, 
together with a revaluation of our basic 
research objectives. 

3. That if possible some attention be given 
to training in research as related to the 
findings from 2. 

4. Considering the relation of rural so¬ 
ciological research to applied rural 
sociology. 

We propose further that the membership 
of this conference include not only men and 
women using Purnell funds in the colleges 
of agriculture, but also those guiding Ph.D. 
research in rural sociology in the privately 
endowed universities and a few professors 


from liberal arts colleges and state teach¬ 
ers colleges who have shown research ability 
and who are teaching rural sociology on the 
Master’s level. 

If necessary, funds should be sought to 
bring persons of the last two groups to such 
a conference. 

By the war’s end it will be over a decade 
since such a meeting was held. One is over¬ 
due both because of the situation we, in 
common with other social sciences, face and 
because of the incidental but considerable 
values in terms of morale and mutual un¬ 
derstanding. 

It is needed also because the dislocations 
produced by the war with its vast shifts in 
population, with its amazing record of agri¬ 
cultural production already threatening new 
surpluses in some crops, and the coming 
changes that will follow the demobilization 
of both military and civilian industrial per¬ 
sonnel, will raise serious problems demand¬ 
ing research. The impact of that research 
for good will be enhanced if it can be 
planned cooperatively and integrated 
nationally. 

With respect to the problems raised by 
our respondees as to the need for guidance 
in the teaching of rural sociology your com¬ 
mittee suggests that institutions with grad¬ 
uate students desiring to enter teaching 
consider a monthly or fortnightly seminar 
on the teaching of rural sociology. Com¬ 
parably there might well be a similar sem¬ 
inar on research methods, perhaps using 
current and/or recent research as the basis. 

Your committee further suggests that 
women should be given a larger place in the 
professional program in Rural Sociology. 
They can do much of the work as well as 
men, especially in research. The fact that 
few women have previously come into the 
field or been encouraged to do so is prob¬ 
ably a reflection of the fact that the College 
of Agriculture is a man’s college, and the 
faculty is made up almost wholly of men. 
However, during the period of scarcity just 
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ahead women could help a great deal be¬ 
cause they can be in the process of training 
now while the war is in progress. 

Your committee has a final suggestion to 
pass on to the 1945 administration. Its work 
covered chiefly those of our group in the 
services or in civilian war agencies. There 
are many persons well along the Ph.D. road 
who fall in neither category. Many are 
teaching in colleges. Possibly the entire 
membership non Ph.D. of the society should 
be similarly asked as to its opinions and 


needs with respect to rural sociology and 
their personal relations to it. 

J. H. Kolb 
Charles E. Lively 
’“Dwight Sanderson 
T. Lynn Smith 
Conrad Taeuber 
Carl C. Taylor 
Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Chairman. 
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Louis J. Ducoff—In consultation with a 
Bureau-Wide Committee. Wages of Ag¬ 
ricultural Labor in the United States. 
193 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Washington, D. C. f Sept., 1944. 

Mr. Ducoff and his associates in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have prepared and issued an analytical 
compendium of statistical data relating to 
^rm wage rates, farm wage payments and 
farm workers’ earnings in the United 
States. No new data are reported; nor, on 
the other hand, is the study an exhaustive 
compilation of secondary data. The work 
is primarily analytical and is based largely 
on federal sources of information. 

The analyses, unfortunately, are to a 
great extent as traditional as the data. Out 
of nine chapters, the first three are “back¬ 
ground”—who hires the farm workers, how 
many and who the farm workers are, how 
and what wages are paid. Next following 
this descriptive material and prior to the 
chapters offering some suggestions as to the 
factors that determine or influence farm 
wages, it is something of a shock to find that 
the first analytical preoccupation of the 
investigators is with wages as an expense in 
production. However, the analysis of pro¬ 
duction expense at this point is not con¬ 
clusive and the question of the farmers’ 
ability to pay wages and whether the wages 
paid in the past are those “which farmers 
could have afforded to pay” (p. 98) are de¬ 
ferred until later. 

In chapters 5 and 6, the investigators 
address themselves to the question of why 
farm wages are what they are. The first 
analysis on this point is relationship to farm 
income. A certain relationship is found be¬ 
tween wages and net dollar income, but 
“farm wage rates tend to lag behind 
changes in farm income on both the up- 

* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Eleanor H. 
Bemert, Walter C. McKain, Edgar S. 
Schuler, and Roy Roberts. 


swing and the downswing of income con¬ 
ditions” (p. 89). A matter of very great 
significance is revealed when historical var¬ 
iations in farm wages are corrected for 
variations in the price level. “The course 
of real farm wages during the 33-year pe¬ 
riod since 1910 . . . suggests a pattern 
which would be expected of a substandard 
wage that has held to a subsistence level 
practically throughout the period. . . . The 
fact that farm wage rates have declined 
in periods of depression relatively less than 
farmers’ income is to some extent a func¬ 
tion of the minimum character of incomes 
derived from farm wages, which could 
hardly have fallen lower and still provided 
earnings necessary for sheer physical sub¬ 
sistence” (p. 93). 

Even though at this point the investiga¬ 
tors arrive at the obvious conclusion—that 
factors other than farm prices and farm 
incomes have an influence on farm wages, 
the next succeeding analysis deals with 
farmers’ ability to pay wages. This appears 
to be an illogical diversion, but it is to be 
noted in passing that the investigations on 
ability to pay indicated that on the basis of 
1939 and 1942 most types of farming en¬ 
joyed a very comfortable margin of labor 
productivity over the then current farm 
wage. “In other words, farm wage rates at 
least for the type-of-farm situations under 
consideration, can rise at a faster rate than 
farm prices and still be well within the 
limit of farmers’ ability to pay during a 
period like the present” (p. 109). 

Returning again to what makes farm 
wages what they are, the investigators in 
chapter 6 study historical relationships be¬ 
tween agricultural and industrial wage 
rates. From this clearly emerges a dis¬ 
parity spread since 1910-1914 between farm 
wages and more rapidly improving non¬ 
farm wages of such size and significance as 
to pale the disparity upon which the tra¬ 
ditional farm income “parity” is founded. 
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As to what this reviewer believes is the 
principal problem to bo solved—how are 
farm wages determined—the investigators 
again subject us to two digressions. One is 
on earnings and welfare of farm wage 
workers; the other a discussion of wartime 
regulation of farm wage rates. Finally, in 
the last chapter, which purports to deal 
with post-war farm wage policy, we find 
some of the analysis that should be found 
perhaps in the second chapter and certainly 
not later than the fourth chapter of an 
analytical work on farm wages. This is the 
analysis of farm population (and farm 
labor supply) in relation to non-agricultural 
employment and the further interrelations 
of farm wages, farm income, non-agricul¬ 
tural wages, etc. Here the reader can find, 
although the investigators do not seem 
explicitly to recognize it, that the same 
factor (a high level of off-farm employ¬ 
ment) that produces the high farm income 
also drains away the superabundance of 
farm workers and places the remainder of 
farm workers in a less hopeless bargaining 
and employment position, thus resulting in 
rising farm wages. 

One conclusion seemingly dependent upon 
only a small fraction of the juxtaposed tab¬ 
ulations and charts, is that legislation may 
be needed to help diminish the farm work¬ 
er’s vulnerability to downward pressure on 
wages in the post-war period. Another con¬ 
clusion—that Government employment serv¬ 
ices should be adequate—seems to be com¬ 
pletely irrespective of the analysis or any 
of the data presented. A third conclusion— 
that agriculture should be more efficient and 
provide a bigger income for all engaged— 
was a motto in good standing long before 
the existence of either the data or the 
analysis herein reported. Finally, the con¬ 
clusion that farm laborers should be part 
of the agricultural parity calculation on 
the income side, while enunciated before, is 
well buttressed by Mr. Ducoff’s analysis. 

Varden Fuller. 

Statistician International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America (Northern Calif.). 

OEU No. 21320 AFL. 


Rejoinder to the Review by C. Horace 

Hamilton op Rural Level of Living In¬ 
dexes for Counties of the United States , 

1040, Appearing in Rural Sociology , 

June, 1944. 

In the review of the 1940 Bureau of Ag¬ 
ricultural Economics index of rural-farm 
level of living which appeared in this sec¬ 
tion, the reviewer confused several im¬ 
portant issues: (1) what a rural-farm level 
of living index for counties of the United 
States should attempt to measure, (2) what 
items from those available should be in¬ 
cluded in an index, and (3) what is the best 
method of combining data on the chosen 
items into an index after the answers to 
(1) and (2) have been determined. 

In recent articles, cited in a footnote of 
the review, an attempt has been made to 
present (1) the concept of rural-farm level 
of living which the BAE index was de¬ 
signed to measure, (2) the reasons for 
choice of the items included, and (3) the 
applicability of the method used in deter¬ 
mining weights for combining data on the 
chosen items. Hence this rejoinder will not 
present any general “defense” of the con¬ 
cept of level of living used, the choice of 
items, or the methods of deriving the index 
formula, but will be restricted to specific 
points raised in the review and especially 
to clarifying which of the three issues are 
involved in the several points. The italicized 
statements below are from the review and 
are considered in the same order as they 
originally appeared. 

'‘The index is overloaded with cash-farm¬ 
ing factors .” This statement seems to in¬ 
dicate the major reason for the reviewer’s 
disapproval of the BAE index. Some rural 
sociologists place great emphasis on home- 
produced food, which perhaps symbolizes 
certain non-economic values of farm living, 
and less emphasis on things bought with 
money. The fact is often overlooked that in 
the country as a whole these two aspects of 
level of living are positively correlated, that 
counties with high values on one tend to 
have high values on the other, and hence 
they are not intrinsically opposed. Also not 
always explicitly recognized is the fact that 
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food is only one of the major components 
of level of living and it is possible that in¬ 
clusion of as many items related to but not 
directly measures of amount of home-pro¬ 
duced food as the reviewer might wish 
would overload an index with “subsistence 
farming factors.” In the selection of the 13 
items for exploratory work in developing 
the BAE index, 5 items indicative of pro¬ 
duction of food for home consumption were 
included. The inference seems justified that 
if all 13 items had been retained in the final 
index, the criticism quoted above would not 
have been made. 

These 5 items (along with several other 
items) were dropped in the final choice of 
items for the index. Because the results of 
factor analysis, as well as of correlation 
analysis, were used in reaching the decision 
to drop the 5 items, it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish carefully between this use of fac¬ 
tor analysis and the use of factor analysis 
as a technique for determining weights for 
combining items once they have been 
chosen. 

Explaining the reason for use of correla¬ 
tion or factor analysis indications in elim¬ 
inating certain items requires an examina¬ 
tion of the assumptions underlying index 
construction. An index should attempt to 
measure only in one dimension. In fact, in 
setting out to develop a level of living index, 
it is automatically implied that “level of 
living” is essentially uni-dimensional, or at 
least that a uni-dimensional nucleus of ele¬ 
ments included in the concept is sufficiently 
large that a measure or index which dif¬ 
ferentiates counties along this dimension 
would be useful. Now it might be argued 
that “level of living” is too complex to be so 
treated and that it needs to be measured by 
a multi-dimensional scale. 1 But if the utility 
of a single index of rural-farm level of liv¬ 
ing for all counties of the United States be 
granted, then it follows that the index 
should be constructed in such a way as to 

1 Another study underway in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics involves the de¬ 
velopment of a multi-dimensional scale of 
level of living for farm families. 


give maximum discrimination along some 
one “dimension.” 

Factor analysis offers nothing essentially 
different from correlation analysis in in¬ 
dicating which ones of a group of items tend 
to be differentiating counties similarly and 
hence can be combined into a uni-dimens- 
ional index. It does afford a convenient 
summarizing technique when a large matrix 
of intercorrelations is involved. But the fact 
that a given item has a negative correlation 
with a majority of items chosen for consid¬ 
eration for inclusion in a level of living 
index shows (without recourse to factor 
analysis) that the item tends to differenti¬ 
ate counties in approximately the reverse 
order from that which the majority of the 
items do. (For example, in North Carolina 
the “percentage of farms reporting hogs 
and pigs” has negative correlations with 9 
out of 12 of the other items explored.) 

Correlation or factor analysis may also 
indicate that an item which has approxi¬ 
mately zero correlation with the others is 
differentiating counties with respect to a 
dimension completely unrelated to that 
which the other items are. The basic issue 
here is that we do not consider it appro¬ 
priate to combine into a single index items 
which tend to cancel each other out (pre¬ 
dominantly negative correlations) or items 
which are differentiating in a direction in¬ 
dependent of the major axis determined by 
the components (zero correlations). (This 
decision is partly necessitated by the fact 
that we have no measures for counties 
available on the criterion we really want to 
measure—“rural-farm level of living.”) The 
reviewer, on the other hand, believes such 
types of items can be combined into one 
index, and that the resulting index would 
more validly differentiate counties accord¬ 
ing to their “rural-farm level of living.” 

Thus, the issues involved in this para¬ 
graph are both (1) concept of level of liv¬ 
ing, and (2) choice of items to be included, 
but not (3) method of weighting together 
items chosen, which is where the factor or 
component analysis procedures most im¬ 
portantly enter into the construction of the 
BAE index. 
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“The index ignores certain fundamental 
regional variations” Yes, it do«s. If we 
want an index which will provide a basis 
for comparing a county in Maine with one 
in New Mexico, then we have to restrict 
ourselves to items which are meaningful 
indicators of level of living in both states. 
This point is more fully treated in an article 
previously published. 2 

The argument given under this heading 
again emphasizes the matter of home-pro¬ 
duced food, which we have treated above. 
Thus again the issues involved in this point 
are (1) and (2), but not (3). 

“All available data could and should have 
been used in constructing the index” A 
very great number of series of percentages, 
medians or means relevant to rural-farm 
level of living could be computed for the 
counties of the United States from data 
available in the 1940 Censuses of Population, 
Housing and Agriculture. For example, one 
could include not only median grade of 
school completed by rural-farm persons 25 
years of age and over, but also percentage 
who completed 4 or more grades, 8 or more 
grades, high school, college, etc., or even 
more complicated measures such as the per¬ 
centage of those completing high school 
who also completed college. Similarly with 
housing data, and especially with agricul¬ 
tural data, almost innumerable summariz¬ 
ing measures relevant to rural-farm level 
of living could have been developed. 

Economy is a most important considera¬ 
tion in the planning of methods for pro¬ 
jects requiring a considerable amount of 
statistical computing. The factor analysis 
procedures by which the index formula for 
the 5 items chosen was developed require 
approximately 3 hours of clerical time. 
Computing of percentages or means for 7 
additional items for 3,000 counties of the 
United States and evaluating indexes for 
counties involving 13 rather than 5 items 
would have required a good many man- 
months ; if done for “all available” data the 


* Margaret Jarman Hagood and Louis J. 
Ducoff, “What Level of Living Indexes 
Measure,” AmeHcan Sociological Review , 
IX (February, 1944). 


time estimate would be fantastic. This point 
relates only to the matter of number and 
choice of items to be included, and not at all 
to the methods for combining them. 

In this same section, there is a recapitula¬ 
tion of questions about the utility of factor 
analysis in index construction, with an ad¬ 
ditional criticism that the index does not 
show up intra-regional variations as a good 
index should. For interregional compar¬ 
ability, which was a requirement for this 
index, some degree of differentiating ca¬ 
pacity within a region was necessarily sac¬ 
rificed. This has been discussed more fully 
elsewhere. 3 

“A better and simpler method is avail¬ 
able” The material in this section does not 
satisfactorily document the claim of the 
italicized paragraph heading. The sentence 
“If the sum of these factors is assumed to 
represent level of living then the weights 
assigned to each factor (expressed in stan¬ 
dard units) must necessarily all be equal!” 
says only that “If we decide to define level 
of living as the unweighted sum (or aver¬ 
age) of the standard scores of the items 
chosen, then the correct way of making an 
index of level of living as thus defined is to 
take the unweighted sum (or average) of 
the standard scores of the items.” The truth 
of the statement is self-evident, but it 
affords no evidence that the method pro¬ 
posed is superior. 

The case for superiority of the proposed 
index is attempted chiefly on the basis of 
home-produced food. Here we need to 
examine the proposal for a “better” index 
with respect to the several issues, and we 
find again that the major difference is with 
respect to (2), namely, which items should 
be included (this has already been dis¬ 
cussed). The reviewer’s proposal also differs 
with respect to (3), the method of weight¬ 
ing together the items chosen. But if the 
items are all positively correlated, as were 
the 5 items in the BAE index, weighting 
them equally would have given an index 
highly correlated with the one obtained by 

1 Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Rural Level 
of Living Indexes,” Rural Sociology , VIII 
(September, 1943). 
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the BAE method of weighting even though 
the index would be less defensible on the 
score of justifying weights used. 

“How closely does the Hagood index cor¬ 
respond with the proposed index?” In this 
and the following section, the degree of cor¬ 
relation of the BAE index or of other al¬ 
ternative indexes with the “proposed” index 
seems to be used as a sort of test of good¬ 
ness or validity. The BAE index was not 
designed to measure level of living as de¬ 
fined by the “proposed” index. The correla¬ 
tions of the several alternative indexes have 
no bearing upon which is the “best” index. 

“ Conclusion .” The reviewer’s recommend¬ 
ation for developing a better rural-farm 
level of living index seems to be this: take 
all conceivably relevant items available 
from Censuses, weight them equally, and 
let the broad criterion of “relevance” and 
Census availability really define the con¬ 
cept of level of living. In contrast, in de¬ 
veloping the BAE index we have tried to 
formulate the concept of level of living for 
which an appropriate measure was to be 
developed, we have admittedly used judg¬ 
ment as to importance per se and import¬ 
ance in representing other items in selecting 
items for exploratory purposes, in the next 
step of final selection we have used correla¬ 
tion and factor analysis to aid judgment in 
choosing items which best represent others 
and which generally differentiate counties 
along one dimension 4 throughout the United 
States, and in the final step of developing a 
method of combining information on the 
chosen items to give an index of something 
they have in common, namely reflecting 
level of living, we have used component or 

4 This dimension is by factor analysis or 
component methods determined as that di¬ 
mension along which the items finally 
chosen can “best” discriminate. Since the 
reviewer did not discuss this feature of the 
factor analysis methods and since it is 
treated elsewhere, it has not been treated 
here. However, perhaps the strongest case 
for factor analysis methods in determining 
weights (issue 3) when we do not have data 
on a criterion can be made on the basis of 
defining the criterion as the criterion “most 
predictable” from the partial and imperfect 
indicators on which we do have information. 


factor analysis methods to supply weights 
for an index of the most important single 
factor they reflect. 

In definition of concept to be measured, 
the reviewer has not been explicit as to a 
proposed “better” definition. In choice of 
items to be included, he has proposed 
“everything” in contrast to our judgment 
plus uni-dimensional criteria. In method of 
weighting he proposes “weighting every¬ 
thing equally” whereas we have defined as 
level of living that dimension which our 
finally selected items can best measure, the 
most important single factor they reflect, 
and weighted them according to their cor¬ 
relations with this factor. On none of the 
three phases of construction of a rural- 
farm level of living index has the reviewer 
offered an alternative procedure which 
gives promise of yielding a superior index. 

Margaret Jarman Hagood. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Population 

Connecticut ranks fourth among the 48 
States in the proportion of its population 
that is foreign-born. 1 More than 30 countries 
are represented in the foreign-born popula¬ 
tion which amounts to nearly one-fifth of 
the State’s total population. The hetero¬ 
geneity of population is not confined to 
urban areas as both the rural-farm popula¬ 
tion and the rural-nonfarm population con¬ 
tain high proportions of foreign-born. The 
bulletin contains much information that is 
not available elsewhere. Arrangements 
were made with the Bureau of the Census 
for some special tabulations which made 
possible analyses of the distribution of 
foreign-born among Connecticut’s 169 
towns. Particular attention is given to the 
relative proportions of the different nation¬ 
alities in each town. Italians and Poles 
dominate the foreign-born population in 

1 Nathan L. Whetten and Henry W. 
Riecken, Jr. The foreign-bom population of 
Connecticut , 194.0. Conn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 246, 75 pp. In cooperation with Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Storrs, Sept., 
1943. 
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most towns although distinct clusters of 
towns are characterized by French Ca¬ 
nadians, Finns, Germans, Czechoslovakians, 
Russians, and Lithuanians. The ten dom¬ 
inant nationalities are analyzed in detail. 
Their distribution among the towns is given 
as well as their significance relative to other 
foreign-bom groups in each town. A break¬ 
down by urban, rural-farm, and rural-non- 
farm groupings is also shown for each na¬ 
tionality. A total of 14 figures and 29 maps, 
including 2 double-page colored maps, is 
used in demonstrating the diversity and 
complexity of Connecticut's foreign-bom 
population. 

Recent resettlement in rural Rhode Is¬ 
land 2 describes the characteristics of the 
movement of population into certain towns 
during a period of three years. Two hun¬ 
dred households who had moved into eight 
towns during the period from the summer 
of 1939 to the summer of 1942 were inter¬ 
viewed in order to determine the character¬ 
istics of the migrants, their reasons for 
moving, and their effect on the life of the 
community. Approximately 90 per cent 
came from some urban center, the re¬ 
mainder being from rural or “rurban” 
areas. Over 75 per cent migrated from 
some location within the State. The majority 
of the migrants were families with young 
children, who wanted the advantages of 
rural living with as many urban con¬ 
veniences as possible. Occupational activ¬ 
ities rated second place in the list of rea¬ 
sons for moving. The majority had urban 
occupations, such as craftsmen, operators, 
proprietors and managers. Although 60 per 
cent of the families had land holdings of 
one or more acres, only 6 per cent of all em¬ 
ployed workers were lcported as agricul¬ 
tural workers. Increased ownership of auto¬ 
mobiles and the good roads facilitated the 
commuting of migrants between their new 
residences and places of employment. 

Participation in organizational activity 
by one or more members was reported by 

A. A. Asadorian. Recent resettlement in 
nual Rhode Island . R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 293. 51 pp. Kingston, Aug., 1944. 


only 17 per cent of the families. Lack of 
interest on the part of the newcomers and 
a feeling of “apartness” among older resi¬ 
dents hindered group participation. An un¬ 
usual amount of neighborliness, fostered by 
a mill owner, existed in one community 
with many informal meetings and gather¬ 
ings, but in the other communities social 
visits were rather limited. The majority of 
residents were satisfied with their new sur¬ 
roundings and looked to the future with a 
feeling of security. 

The bulletin, Age structure of Kentucky 
population, 194.0,3 gives age distribution 
data for the State as a whole, its rural and 
urban parts, its counties and subregions. In 
comparison with the United States in 1940, 
Kentucky had a population with a high 
proportion of children and of youths 15 to 
19 because of a high birth rate and of re¬ 
tarded rural-urban migration during the 
1930’s. The distribution by age in Kentucky 
cities closely resembled that for the United 
States as a whole. Rural nonfarm popula¬ 
tion in Kentucky was a composite of many 
community types: mining camps, small 
towns and suburban areas, each with a 
characteristic pattern of age distribution. 
The farmers’ trading center, the suburban 
town, the miners’ town and the haven town 
showed four distinct types in age compo¬ 
sition. The ten social subregions differed in 
age pattern and included two extreme types 
—the Cumberland Plateau, typically rural 
in its abundance of children; the Metro¬ 
politan Areas, typically urban in adult pre¬ 
dominance. Differences in age distribution 
are illustrated by graphs, charts and maps. 

A recent release on County variation in 
net migiation from the miral-farm popula¬ 
tionr, 1930-40 1 shows that the counties in the 
West North Central Division and those in 


1 Howard W. Beers and Robin M. Wil¬ 
liams. Age structure of Kentucky popula¬ 
tion, 1940. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 465, 35 
pp. Lexington, June, 1944. 

* Eleanor H. Beraert. County variation in 
net migiation f>om the rural-farm popula¬ 
tion, 1930-40. 44 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C., Dec., 1944. 
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the three Southern Divisions experienced 
the heaviest relative losses of farm people 
due to net migration during the depression 
decade. Small clusters of counties showing 
the greatest relative losses were located 
chiefly in the drought-stricken areas of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas. More than 
60 per cent of the counties which had size¬ 
able gains in the farm population through 
net migration were located in the States of 
the New England, Middle Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific Divisions. They are chiefly in areas 
where part-time farming and suburbaniza¬ 
tion have been increasing. Tables present 
the absolute and relative net change in the 
rural-farm population due to migration dur¬ 
ing the 1930-1940 decade. A map using ten 
class intervals is attached. The total loss in 
the rural-farm population due to net migra¬ 
tion is estimated to be 3.5 million persons. 

A series of reports 5 presenting the re¬ 
sults of censuses of ten congested produc¬ 
tion areas has been released by the Bureau 
of the Census in cooperation with the Com¬ 
mittee for Congested Production Areas. The 
censuses, taken during the four month 
period, March to June 1944, were made for 
ten selected areas—the Charleston (S. C.), 
Detroit-Willow Run, Hampton Roads, Los 
Angeles, Mobile, Muskegon, Portland-Van- 
couver, Puget Sound, San Diego, and San 
Francisco Bay Congested Production Areas. 
Data are presented for each of these areas 
on population characteristics, the labor 
force, migration since 1940, families and 
housing characteristics. 

In the ten areas population increases 
since 1940 varied from 110.5 per cent in San 
Diego to 8.6 per cent in the Detroit-Willow 
Run Area. The largest absolute increase 
occurred in the San Francisco Bay Area 
where the total population gain amounted 
to 582,809. In general, the population in¬ 
creases in these areas tended to be larger 
in those sections located outside the prin¬ 
cipal cities, especially in those portions in- 


6 U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of 
congested production areas . Series CA-3, 
Nos. 1-10. Washington, D. C., 1944. 


side the metropolitan districts but outside 
the central cities. In some cases, the popu¬ 
lation increases within the central cities 
were marked. San Diego experienced the 
greatest gain, amounting to 198,517 or 97.6 
per cent. 

In the several tables on migration status, 
in-migrants are classified according to 
whether or not they lived on a farm in 
1940. In-migrants who were residing on 
farms in 1940 comprised from 12.6 per cent 
(San Diego) to 27.1 per cent (Mobile) of 
the total number of in-migrants. Figures 
for all areas, except the Muskegon Area, 
are based on sample enumerations. A com¬ 
plete enumeration was made in the Muske¬ 
gon Area. Data are given for each area by 
counties, for selected cities, and for metro¬ 
politan districts. 

The first intercensal estimates of the 
farm population by age and sex and of 
farm households by occupation of head of 
household, for the United States, have been 
released jointly by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for April, 1944.® This is the first of a series 
of releases to be issued jointly giving esti¬ 
mates of the farm population and related 
statistics. 

The tables and text of the release of the 
new estimates feature the wartime shifts in 
the size and characteristics of the farm 
population and farm households. Civilian 
farm population decreased from approxi¬ 
mately 30.5 million persons in April, 1940, 
to less than 26 million in April, 1944—a 
decrease of 15 per cent. The population loss 
in the number of young adults is particu¬ 
larly marked. The males aged 15-24 de¬ 
creased over 40 per cent and the females in 
this same age group decreased about 20 
per cent. A decline of over 1 million children 
under 14 years of age indicates a large scale 
migration of farm families. 


e U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of the 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Estimates of farm population and 
farm households — April , 19UU and April , 
19 AO. Series Census—B.A.E. No. 1. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Jan., 1945. 
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A shift from farming to nonagrieultural 
employment is reflected in the decrease in 
the number of farm-resident families whose 
head is employed chiefly as a farmer, farm 
manager or farm laborer. The increase in 
the number of farm families having a head 
employed mainly in nonagrieultural work 
approximately equalled the decrease in 
farm families with an unemployed head. 
The number of farm resident households 
which contain a farm operator decreased by 
15 per cent during the 4 years. The esti¬ 
mates were derived from two cooperative 
sample studies made by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. One was the matching of sched¬ 
ules for about 7,000 households from the 
1940 Censuses of Population, Agriculture, 
and Housing to obtain estimates for some 
characteristics not shown on the Popula¬ 
tion schedule. The other was a sample 
enumeration of 4,000 farm households in 
April, 1944, to obtain current information 
on farms and farm population. 

Rural Rehabilitation 

The bulletin, Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion rehabilitation loan experience in five 
Missouri counties , 7 records the attempt of 
an assistant supervisor of the Farm Secur¬ 
ity Administration to evaluate the rehabili¬ 
tation loan experience as it was reflected in 
the progress made by 233 borrowers be¬ 
tween July, 1936, and July, 1940, in five 
border Ozark counties. The conclusions are 
the result of a blending of the author's 
administrative experience in an action pro¬ 
gram and an analysis of the progress of the 
families as recorded in their farm and fi¬ 
nancial records. Change in net worth was 
the chief criterion of progress though a 
number of other factors, such as physical 
resources available, the family of the bor¬ 
rower, amount of aid extended, and efforts 
to repay the loan, were considered in the 
study. 

Climbing toward security 8 describes an 

7 George Harness. Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration rehabilitation loan experience in 
five Missouri counties (June, 194.2). Mo. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 476, 34 pp. Columbia, 
1944. 


experiment in rehabilitating 660 families 
who were too poor to qualify for help under 
the regular program of the Farm Security 
Administration designed to help low-income 
farm families. These families lived in small 
areas in ten widely dispersed counties 
throughout the United States. Most of the 
families were white, but some were Negro. 
One county is in the Spanish-American 
area. The report emphasizes what has been 
learned through this experiment from the 
time it was begun late in 1938 to the end of 
1942. The importance of the supervisor’s 
making an individualized approach to each 
family was stressed. These people needed 
careful instruction and guidance in carrying 
out their part of the program, along with a 
flexible loan plan which provided for essen¬ 
tial material aids to rehabilitation. 

An inventory of the family’s resources, 
obtained through the use of a schedule, 
gave the supervisor a fairly complete pic¬ 
ture of the family’s past performances, 
economic resources, occupational expe¬ 
riences, health status, extent of participa¬ 
tion in social and educational activities and 
other indications of their level of living. 
Greatest progress was made when the 
supervisor used a problem approach. Some 
of the problems were insufficient land to 
make an economic farm unit, lack of man¬ 
agerial ability, poor health, inadequate 
school facilities, isolation of families be¬ 
cause of impossible roads and emotional 
frustrations and insecurity. Progress 
toward solving the problems which were 
keeping the families from being self-sup¬ 
porting was indicated by: (1) increased 
production of food and other farm products, 

(2) repair of farm and home equipment, 

(3) enlargement of farm enterprises, (4) 
increase of nonfarm employment, (5) im¬ 
proved tenure arrangements, (6) repay¬ 
ment of loans, (7) improvement of health 
through better medical care, a more ade¬ 
quate diet and better living conditions, (8) 
a growing interest in cooperative services 


8 Rachel Rowe Swiger and Olaf F. Larson. 
Climbing toward security. 65 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C., 
Nov., 1944. 
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and (9) greater emotional stability. A de¬ 
scription of the sample counties, an outline 
of the characteristics of the project fam¬ 
ilies, and the work program plan are in¬ 
cluded in the appendix. 

Community Organization 
The study, Prestige classes in a New 
York rural community , 9 is based on 14 
months of field work and participant ob¬ 
servation by the author and his wife. A 
total of 1,235 persons were rated on the 
basis of “standing,” “reputation,” or “re¬ 
spect” in the community. The number of 
classes employed by resident raters ranged 
from four to ten while Kaufman used 11 in 
his own rating. From these were developed 
composite prestige class ratings grouped in 
11 class intervals. In the analysis these 
ratings are related to a wide variety of 
variables: general social characteristics in¬ 
cluding ethnic group, place of residence, 
occupation, and level of consumption; in¬ 
formal and formal association and leader¬ 
ship; attitudes on local, national and gen¬ 
eral issues; and personality characteristics. 

The frequency distribution of composite 
prestige ratings is roughly normal. Accord¬ 
ingly, when plotted as a bar chart with the 
bars centered one above the other, the re¬ 
sultant figure is strongly reminiscent of 
that used by Sumner to illustrate his theory 
of social stratification in Folkways. This 
study, therefore, tends to confirm the con¬ 
cept of American social classes as statis¬ 
tical artifacts in a psycho-social continuum 
of prestige or status which the investigator 
can slice as thick or thin as he wishes. 
Methodology or predilection may determine 
the number of classes which emerge, but it 
cannot escape the continuum. 

Rural Youth 

Victory Farm Volunteers 10 helped farm¬ 
ers produce wartime crops. A study of their 

9 Harold F. Kaufman. Prestige classes in 
a New York rural community. Cornell Univ. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Memoir 260, 46 pp. Ithaca, 
Mar., 1944. 

30 U. S. Dept. Agr. Ext. Serv. and War 
Food Admin. VFV on the farm front. 12 
pp. Misc. Pub. 542, Washington, D. C., May, 
1944. 


work in 1943 in Minnesota, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Maine, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Louisiana showed that best results were ob¬ 
tained when (1) the program was under¬ 
stood by the farmers, the young workers 
and their parents, (2) the youth had some 
preparation for their farm work, (3) there 
was careful placement of workers, and (4) 
the supervisors made frequent visits after 
placement and groups were supervised in 
the field. Suggestions for recruiting, train¬ 
ing, placement and supervision are included 
in the report. 

Wartime adjustments of Indiana rural 
youth 11 are summarized in a short report 
which presents the findings of a rural youth 
survey made in four Indiana counties in 
March, 1944. The investigators found that 
60 per cent of the rural youth had changed 
residence since 1940—40 per cent had left 
the home county and 20 per cent had made 
some shift within county borders. About 
three-fourths of the male migrants entered 
the military service and one-fifth moved to 
urban centers. Approximately two-thirds of 
the female migrants shifted to urban resi¬ 
dences and about one-fourth moved to other 
farms. The largest proportion of youth 
leaving the home county were from the 
youngest age bracket—between 18 and 19 
in 1940. Almost twice as many young men 
were farming for themselves in 1944 as in 
1940 and partnerships showed a slight 
increase. 

Miscellaneous 

The black and white of rejections for 
military service 12 is a report on the rejec¬ 
tions of Negroes for military service. This 
brochure is divided into four parts: (1) the 
problem and its background, (2) an analysis 
of factors contributing to the rejection of 

U J. Edwin Losey, and others. War-time 
adjustments of Indiana rural youth. 8 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. in co¬ 
operation with Purdue Univ. Lafayette, 
Aug., 1944. 

13 The American Teachers Association. 
The black and white of rejections for mil¬ 
itary service. 51 pp. The American Teach¬ 
ers Asso., Montgomery, Ala., Aug., 1944. 
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Negro selectees on account of educational 
and “mental” deficiencies, (3) an analysis 
of programs to qualify for military service 
selectees who would otherwise be educa¬ 
tionally or “mentally” deficient, and (4) 
summary, conclusions, and recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The problem is an old one, and well 
known. But with the present war “some¬ 
thing new has been added”: the special 
training units of the Army which have had 
phenomenal success with white and Negro 
functionally illiterate inductees. Although 
the efforts and accomplishments of the 
Navy in dealing with this problem have 
been equally striking, only Army experience 
is here reported. The Army's success is 
attributed largely to efficient teaching per¬ 
sonnel, appropriate teaching materials, and 
effective teaching methods including audio¬ 
visual techniques. Inductees' new motiva¬ 
tions and their separation from restrictive 
old environments may be more important 
than the report suggests. 

Adventures in rural education 13 describes 
cooperative programs carried out in seven 
Wisconsin rural communities to improve 
rural elementary and high school educa¬ 
tion. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction appointed a Committee on Small 
High Schools in the fall of 1935 to obtain 
data and to formulate policies and recom¬ 
mendations concerning the small high school 
in Wisconsin. After this committee made 
its report in 1937 it formed the nucleus for 
a new group that undertook a constructive 
program for the improvement of rural com¬ 
munity education as centered around the 
village high school. The cooperative agree¬ 
ments with the schools selected for study 
were completed by June, 1940, and plans 
were made for beginning active, cooperative 
work with the opening of the school year in 
September, 1940. Some of the needs discov¬ 
ered were more curricular activities, im- 


“ The Committee on Rural Community 
High Schools and seven cooperating Wis¬ 
consin communities. Adventures in rural ed¬ 
ucation. A three year report, pp. 245-348. 
Univ. of Wis., Madison, 1944. 


provement of school-community relation¬ 
ships, a more unified educational program, 
training of teachers to meet the needs of 
rural education and taking greater advan¬ 
tage of the awareness of rural children to 
the problems of community life. 

The objectives of the study were: “(1) To 
improve rural education in the State at 
large as a result of experiences with a lim¬ 
ited number of communities. (2) To assist 
the cooperating communities to plan and 
operate their schools with special reference 
to their needs as rural areas. (3) To assist 
especially in improving rural secondary ed¬ 
ucation. (4) To encourage the planning of a 
unified twelve years of rural education. (5) 
To try out plans for better relating rural 
schools to the resources and activities of 
the community. (6) To study the problems 
of and to foster improvements in teacher 
education for rural elementary schools and 
secondary schools. (7) To improve the at¬ 
tractiveness of teaching in rural elementary 
and secondary schools and to provide for 
continued improvement in service of teach¬ 
ers.” The way in which these objectives are 
being carried out in the seven communities 
is described in detail. 

Seeking a way 14 is a partial reprint of 
the Biennial Report of the American Mis¬ 
sionary Association Division of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches for 1942-1944. It de¬ 
scribes the work of the Association in the 
field of race relations with special attention 
to what has been done in some of the south¬ 
ern states and Puerto Rico. “This program 
has sought to locate the areas of greatest 
tension and friction and learn what forces 
are at work to create these special prob¬ 
lems; to train new leadership for dealing 
intelligently with racial difficulties and for 
public education in this field of human rela¬ 
tions; to develop and utilize resourceful 
personnel, known as ‘Common Ground’ 
workers, who can assist communities in 
meeting and dealing with new racial situa- 


14 Board of Home Missions of the Con¬ 
gregational and Christian Churches. Seek¬ 
ing a way . 40 pp. New York, 1944. 
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tions in a constructive manner; to develop 
special literature and other educational ma¬ 
terials; to consult with communities and 
agencies needing advice on special issues; 
to organize groups and educational cam¬ 
paigns for social action in this field where 
necessary; and to work with other agencies, 
governmental and private, engaged in sim¬ 
ilar efforts.” 

Bethlehem and Rochdale, 1 * written in the 
one hundredth anniversary year of the or¬ 
ganization of the Rochdale Society of Equit¬ 
able Pioneers, traces the growth of con¬ 
sumer cooperatives, describes the efforts of 
those promoting them, and indicates possi¬ 
bilities for further development. The Roch¬ 
dale Society assembled the following sound 
methods of organization which have stood 
the test of a hundred years: (1) Member¬ 
ship open to everyone, (2) one member, one 
vote—no voting by proxy, (3) share capital 
is paid a moderate, limited return, (4) sav¬ 
ings of an association are allocated to each 
member to the degree to which he has used 
the organization—the “patronage savings’ 
return,” (5) neutrality on the part of the 
co-op in religion and politics, (6) Trading 
on a cash basis, (7) education of members 
and nonmembers with reference to the co¬ 
operative principles, and (8) constant co¬ 
operative expansion. The purpose of the 
report is “to furnish a historical review of 
the interest shown in the cooperative move¬ 
ments emanating from Rochdale by Christ¬ 
ian churches, agencies, movements and in¬ 
dividuals, mainly in the United States; to 
point out many of the common interests of 
the leaders of the Christian movement and 
the Cooperative movement; and to give il¬ 
lustrations of the practical activities of var¬ 
ious local church groups.” 

Other Publications Received 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 

Universities. Committee on Postwar Agri- 

15 Benson Y. Landis. Bethlehem and Roch¬ 
dale . The churches and consumer coopera¬ 
tion, 1884-1944. 62 pp. The Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., New York, 1944. 


cultural Policy. Postwar agricultural 
policy. 61 pp. Berkeley, Calif. Oct., 1944. 

Gover, M. and Yaukey, J. B. Physical im¬ 
pairments of members of low-income 
farm families — 11,490 persons in 2,477 
Farm Secunty Administration borrower 
families, 1940. Pub. Health Rpts. 59: 
1163-1184, Public Health Service, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Sept. 8, 1944. 

General Mills, Inc. Older rural youth . Plan 
today for the America of tomorrow. 17 
pp. Minneapolis, Minn. 1944. 

Grimes, W. E. Postwar planning at the 
comonunity level. Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Cir. 225, 10 pp. Manhattan, Aug., 1944. 

Hamilton, C. Horace and others. Medical 
care services in North Carolina. A sta¬ 
tistical and graphic summary. N. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Progress Rpt. No. RS-4, 82 
pp Raleigh, Dec., 1944. 

Klem, Margaret C. Prepayment medical 
care oo'ganizations. 130 pp. Bur. Memo. 
No. 55. Second edition. Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Board, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. June, 1944. 

Lerrigo, Ruth, and Bradley, Buell. Social 
work and the Joneses. 31 pp. Public Af¬ 
fairs Pamphlet No. 94, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. New York, Nov., 1944. 

Loomis, C. B. An experience in community 
development and the principles of com¬ 
munity organization . 190 pp. Rabun 

Press, Clayton, Ga. 1944. 

McNamara, Robert L., and Mangus, A. R. 
Prepayment medical-care plans for low 
income farmers in Ohio . Ohio Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 653, 29 pp. Wooster, Oct., 1944. 

Mangus, A. R. Health defects of selective 
service registrants in rural Ohio. (Pre¬ 
liminary report—subject to revision.) 
Ohio Univ. Dept. Rur. Econ. and Rur. 
Socio. Mimeo. Bui. 178, 22 pp. Columbus, 
1944. 

Mayo, Selz C. The foreign-bom white popu¬ 
lation in North Carolina. N. C. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Progress Rpt. No. RS-3, 9 pp. Ra¬ 
leigh, June, 1944. 
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Scoville, Orlin J. and others. Wartime pro¬ 
duction adjustments on small farms . 25 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. Nov., 1944. 

Southern Rural Life Council. Agencies con¬ 
cerned with the quality of rural life in 
the South. A directory, 1944. 99 pp. Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., 1944. 

United Nations Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture. First report to the 
governments of the United Nations. 55 
pp. Washington, D. C., 1944. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. State of repair 
and plumbing equipment of dwelling units 
for city-size groups and rural areas: 1940. 


5 pp. Series H-44 No. 4. Washington, 
D. C. Dec., 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Agricul¬ 
tural economic reports and publications . 
52 pp. Washington, D. C. Sept., 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. How 
city housewives respond to war food pro¬ 
grams. 12 pp. Washington, D. C. Oct., 
1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics in cooperation with 
the Bur. of Labor Statistics. Family food 
consumption in the United States , spring , 
1942. 157 pp. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. 
550, Washington, D. C. 1944. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Hoivard W. Beers 


Cooperative Living in Palestine . By Henrik 
F. Infield. New York: The ^Dryden 
Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 192. $3.00. 

This is a description of the Kvutza (He¬ 
brew for “group,” plural Kvutzot) co¬ 
operative communities in Palestine. There 
are about 75 of these, with a total popula¬ 
tion of about 20,000. The author, a trained 
observer, lived in one of them with his wife, 
making careful records. One feels that he 
has done an honest and discriminating 
piece of reporting, perhaps with natural 
considerateness for the sensibilities of his 
former hosts. 

The occasion for the origin of this type of 
community was the secession, in 1909, of a 
Marxian-minded group from a more con¬ 
ventional settlement. There is no private 
ownership of land or other property. Who¬ 
ever joins cedes everything he has to the 
group. “A member who leaves, even after 
years of hard work, takes with him only 
that which is on his person.” 

“Every member is presumed to do his 
utmost . . . and, in return, he receives his 
necessities,” distributed according to need, 
not according to desert. Hired labor is 
prohibited. 

Management policies are determined by 
action of the entire group (the average 
population of a Kvutza is about 200). Ad¬ 
ministration is by a management commit¬ 
tee, which assigns members to their tasks. 
Individual life is considerably directed. A 
member may not leave the community, even 
for a day, without permission. 

“The cost of maintaining children is a 
group liability. Hence, the couple cannot 
have children without group consent. . . . 
Under these conditions, children in the 
Kvutzot are relatively few.” In 1936, in a 
population of 6,988 there were 646 children. 

“The Kvutza child grows up, supervised 
by teachers whose relationship to him is 
professional rather than affective.” In the 
kindergarten for three- to six-year-olds, “all 


coercion is avoided. Common action de¬ 
pends on the consent of the children. De¬ 
cisions are reached by vote.” When the chil¬ 
dren dislike a teacher and she cannot win 
them, “she can do no other than resign.” 

“Automatically, children over six (and 
under fourteen) become members of the 
Society of Children. . . . Their society ranks 
equally with that of adults. Teachers are 
leaders and advisers, but administrative 
and juridical powers vest in the Society.... 
The order of subjects taught depends on 
what engages the children’s attention.” 

Were this experiment on some remote, 
fertile island, its prevailing ideology might 
consistently work itself out and provide a 
valuable example, whether positive or nega¬ 
tive. But, as is usual in social experiments, 
the Kvutzot may disappear through circum¬ 
stances quite unrelated to their inherent 
quality. The Kvutzot are made possible by 
Zionist finance. Zionism depends on British 
diplomacy, and Britain needs Mohammedan 
good will. Cheap Arab labor undermines 
living standards, and Jewish loyalty puts a 
strain on the doctrine, “Workers of the 
world, unite.” Should British protection be 
withdrawn, the Arabs might try to destroy 
the Kvutzot. Within Jewry there are doubts 
about Zionism, and among Zionists there 
are misgivings about Kvutza policies. 

Rainfall and surface water supplies be¬ 
ing inadequate for agriculture, reliance is 
placed on wells for irrigation water. These 
underground waters may be the slow ac¬ 
cumulation of thousands of years. Yet they 
are limited. It seems to the reviewer, an 
engineer, that if pumping for irrigation 
becomes general, agricultural prosperity of 
some Kvutzot may be termined by exhaus¬ 
tion of ground water. 

But there is danger also within the 
Kvutza structure. “Like all democracies, the 
Kvutza is not immune from the bacillus of 
pressure groups. Those with Social am¬ 
bition* must win over the majority to their 
side. What instrument can compare with 
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the ‘pressure group/ whether clique or fac¬ 
tion, for this victory? . . . Unfortunately, 
even here, the need for superiority gains 
over purer motives.” Tolerance is not a 
Marxian virtue. Generally the prevailing 
interpretation of its ideology is unchal¬ 
lenged, but “there are Kvutzot . . . where 
members are- aligned in political feuds. 
Oddly, the partisans even exclude from their 
meetings those opponents who are members 
of the same Kvutza.” The experiment would 
be valuable if it should reveal what ele¬ 
ments of “bourgeois” law and custom have 
grown out of the necessity for protecting 
society from pressure groups, and perhaps 
from the dictator behind them. 

The Kvutzot and units of various other 
types are the ultimate cells in a fabric of 
economic, political and social controls di¬ 
rected toward a new social order for Pales¬ 
tine. Chief of these is the Marxian “Gen¬ 
eral Federation of Jewish Labor,” which 
controls the policies of the Kvutza as the 
Kvutza docs that of its individual members. 

The structure of the Kvutza is strikingly 
like that of ancient Peru, in which the 
form of dictatorship found by the Spaniards 
had developed from democratically gov¬ 
erned, but thoroughly “Marxian,” local com¬ 
munities. Peru secured social equality, with 
a high degree of social security from birth 
to death, by extreme personal regimenta¬ 
tion. Some of Infield's descriptions closely 
paraphrase some of those of Prescott and 
Means on Peru. A study of ancient Peru 
would throw light on the prospects, good and 
bad, of the Kvutza. 

The publication of this book and other 
accounts probably will lead to numerous 
similar communities being initiated in 
America, sometimes with implicit imitation, 
as from a sacred model. There are many 
persons, old and young, whose condtioning 
has prepared them to see the Kvutza as a 
perfect pattern. In America, absence of 
overall financial and administrative control 
may result in greater variations of type 
which will throw light on the relative value 
of the several elements. 

Arthur E. Morgan. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


A General Rural Survey . Settlement and 
Employment of Returned Men on the 
Land . The Rural Reconstruction Com¬ 
mission. Canberra, Australia: Min¬ 
istry for Post-War Reconstruction, 
1944. Pp. 58 and 55. 

Almost first among the United Nations, 
Australia set up a Ministry of Post-War 
Reconstruction. This ministry in turn, early 
in 194.3, appointed a rural commission to 
survey the whole area of rural life in Aus¬ 
tralia, under the chairmanship of The Hon¬ 
orable Frank J. S. Wise. Associated with 
him are his laymen and Professor Samuel 
Wadham of the University of Melbourne. 

The two reports of this Commission hold 
much of interest for rural sociologists. The 
first reviews the plan of rural industries, 
such as dairying, growing wheat—each of 
which employs between one-fifth and one- 
quarter of Australia's farmers—horticul¬ 
ture, sugar and forestry in the total na¬ 
tional economy, and stresses the interde¬ 
pendence of rural and general well-being. 
The next chapter reviews the five recog¬ 
nizable periods in the history of Australian 
agriculture. This is followed by an analysis 
of general economic factors after the war 
which will influence agriculture. Next, fif¬ 
teen important factors including price of 
farms, land values, tenure and leases, fi¬ 
nance and credit, and labor are considered. 

The Commission's program with respect 
to social conditions is far reaching. It calls 
for “. . . a national objective to give every 
farm which is not too remote an opportunity 
to use electricity at a cost comparable to that 
which prevails in the cities.” It sets up a 
minimum standard of housing to include, in 
addition to ventilated rooms of reasonable 
size, a water supply piped to the house, 
adequate cooking facilities, bathroom, wash 
house and satisfactory arrangements for 
food storage. Commenting on the high cost 
of the last, the Commission suggests mass 
production of refrigerators and freezers by 
the Commonwealth and sale to the public at 
factory prices. These housing standards are 
to apply equally to farm laborer and farm 
operator. 
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In a country which in many respects has 
done a distinguished job in rural education, 
the Commission nonetheless calls for fur¬ 
ther improvement with complete equality 
of educational opportunity, increased voca¬ 
tional training in scientific agriculture and 
a broadened curriculum to anticipate the 
changes, technical and social, likely to 
occur. 

A considerable increase in adult education 
and a greatly expanded extension service 
for both agriculture and home economics is 
asked. Community centers in each com¬ 
munity, including “an adequate library, 
meeting rooms, facilities for clinics, etc.,” 
are urged. There are also expanded pro¬ 
grams for rural medical service and public 
health. 

The second report is of interest because 
of the provisions for helping veterans to 
acquire land. Australia had much experience 
with land settlements for soldiers after 
World War I and suffered losses, approach¬ 
ing $200,000,000. This is a huge sum for a 
nation of seven million population. The 
Commission reviews this experience dis¬ 
passionately but with complete candor. It 
presents a well reasoned program covering, 
among other things, selection of men, classi¬ 
fication, pre- and post-discharge training, 
employment, principles for land settlement, 
preparation of allotted lands, terms of allot¬ 
ment, length of period of assistance and 
financing. The relation of the Common¬ 
wealth and state governments with refer¬ 
ence to the scheme is also discussed at 
length. 

In a third report, only cabled accounts 
of which have as yet reached the United 
States, great stress is laid on cooperatives 
and these are deemed to be of special im¬ 
portance where rural settlements are set 
up for returned service men. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


China Enters the Machine Age. By Kuo- 
Heng Shih (Translated by Hsiaotung 
Fei and L. K. Hsu). Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1944. Pp. xxiv + 206. $2.50. 


China Enters the Machine Age reveals 
the problems of recruiting, training, and 
managing the labor force in China’s modem 
industries, and it contains valuable informa¬ 
tion about the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of a national ownership and operation 
of factories. Considerable space is devoted 
to discussion of the pattern, or direction, 
which Chinese industrialization should 
follow. 

The fact is far from the common belief 
that China can supply all the cheap labor 
needed because she has such a huge popula¬ 
tion. In the coastal areas where modem in¬ 
dustries and Western civilization have grad¬ 
ually become familiar to the people the 
recruiting of skilled and potentially skilled 
workers is comparatively easy. But in the 
interior it is overwhelmingly difficult. Rea¬ 
sons are many, but the significant ones are: 
(1) ignorance, indifference and scorn 
toward modem things; (2) the deep-seated 
tradition of ignoring or looking down upon 
any way of making a living other than by 
agriculture and handcrafts; and (3) the 
inferiority feeling of the peasants in the 
presence of new machinery. 

The industrial training of raw farm 
hands in the interior is difficult. This is 
largely because they do not think of the 
new work as a permanent job, neither do 
they believe that they can depend upon any¬ 
thing that they consider devilish. Moreover, 
a training program in a modem factory in¬ 
volves many activities and regulations 
which are all but pleasant to people who 
have never been so strictly regulated as 
minute parts of a complicated organization. 
The Kunming Factory tried a new ar¬ 
rangement, that of recruiting young people 
who have not yet been completely indoc¬ 
trinated by the old traditions and attitudes, 
and then putting them in places separated 
from their homes and from dose contact 
with the “bad habits and ideas” of the 
mature skilled workers. 

How to manage the skilled and other 
types of workers in a modem factory in 
China is very important. The management 
must first understand that Chinese workers 
have a social and psychological background 
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quite different from that of Western work¬ 
ers. Since most of the managers and engi¬ 
neers in the modern industries in China are 
trained in Western industrial systems and 
ideas, the question of how to reach mutual 
understanding between management and 
workers is important. In a Chinese factory 
the workers always emphasize personal re¬ 
lations between fellow workers and between 
workers and the management. Impersonal 
systems do not work satisfactorily. It is 
very hard for managers and engineers 
trained in the West to understand and 
appreciate this. 

In the Kunming Factory, one of those 
owned and operated by the government, 
workers receive not only decent wages but 
also subsidies when in need. If a person 
works overtime or shows regularity on duty 
he gets extra pay or a bonus. Workers are 
provided also with a mess hall, dormitories, 
medical care, education, leisure and recrea¬ 
tion, and other accommodations. Regret¬ 
tably, however, the factory does not have 
personnel that is trained especially to or¬ 
ganize social accommodations in a modem 
factory. Another serious shortcoming in a 
nationally owned and operated business in 
China is the “official feeling” of the manage¬ 
ment and the workers. In the Kunming 
Factory, the Chih Yuan group feel that they 
are officials and thus have social superiority 
over the workers. The workers feel that 
they are also government employees and 
should not be treated as inferior to the 
Chih Yuan group. Thus, antagonism arises 
and the morale and efficiency of the work¬ 
ers decrease. 

The Chinese Government and all people 
who are interested in China’s post-war in¬ 
dustrialization should study China Enters 
the Machine Age because it deals with 
factual findings, not personal opinions or 
theoretical treatises. Since it reveals also 
many social forces which work either for or 
against recruiting, training and managing 
the labor force in a modem factory in in¬ 
terior China, the book is also useful to stu¬ 
dents of sociology and cultural anthro¬ 
pology. The last chapter dealing with fe¬ 
male labor in a cotton mill is valuable to 


those who are interested in the women’s 
movement in China. 

Martin Yang. 

Ohio State University. 


Postwar Plans of the United Nations . By 
Lewis L. Lorwin. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. Pp. xii 
+ 307. $2.50. 

There must be a considerable number of 
students of social science including editors, 
churchmen, professors, leaders of various 
economic groups and legislators, who have 
been interested in building up a file of all 
the postwar plans for the improvement of 
social welfare but who have been unable to 
do so mainly because of the enormous task 
involved. For all such persons Dr. Lorwin 
has performed a very worthwhile service. 

He says that Postwar Plans of the 
United Nations “is a factual and objective 
survey. The task has been to describe and 
explain, not to judge or evaluate programs.” 
The scope of the survey is confined to in¬ 
ternal or domestic plans in the several 
countries and does not include the various 
international plans that have been pro¬ 
posed. A reading of the book discloses that 
it is not only an excellent “factual and ob¬ 
jective survey” of domestic postwar plans, 
but that considerable interpretation is given 
in brief summaries or analyses. Also while 
the book does not include international 
plans, there is a brief discussion in the last 
chapter on the relation of the domestic 
plans of one country to those of another 
and of the possible incompatibility of such 
plans with certain proposed forms of inter¬ 
national cooperation. 

The various plans are classified in two 
general groups, public and private. Public 
plans are broken down into those sponsored 
by governmental departments which are 
limited to special problems and those de¬ 
veloped by a coordinating agency such as 
the National Resources Planning Board in 
the United States which envisage a national 
social-economic policy. Private plans are 
also considered under two main classes: 
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those representing the interests of organized 
economic groups including labor, agricul¬ 
ture and business, and those put forward by 
agencies and socially-minded individuals 
whose aim is to promote the general wel¬ 
fare, rather than the interests of any par¬ 
ticular group. 

In all this planning insofar as such coun¬ 
tries as the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain are concerned it is assumed for the most 
part that private enterprise and the profit 
motive will remain in most areas of pro¬ 
duction. Exceptions are the views of the 
communists, and those of some church and 
labor groups. The late Dr. Temple, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, for instance, called 
for relegating “the profit motive to a second 
place in economic life;” land was to be 
nationalized and credit was to be controlled 
by the government. Plans throughout the 
world, of course, vary all the way from 
more or less complete government owner¬ 
ship of property as in Russia to more or 
less complete private property and free en¬ 
terprise as in the United States for the 
most part. 

A central theme in most of the planning 
is that the economic system, if let alone, 
will not automatically give a satisfactory 
standard of living to all members of society 
such as is embraced in the aims of the 
National Resources Planning Board under 
its “New Bill of Rights,” listed on pages 51 
and 52. In order to provide a satisfactory 
income to all individuals the neo-capitalists 
as represented by the Editors of the 
Fortune magazine as well as many other 
groups, would encourage free enterprise, 
restrain monopoly, provide full employment 
through the initiation of public works at 
times when private enterprise fails to do 
so, and provide adequate social security 
benefits. A program of social security bene¬ 
fits is advocated not alone on humanitarian 
grounds but also for the purpose of dis¬ 
tributing purchasing power among the 
masses with a view to giving support to 
production, when it tends to decline and 
thus minimize the severities of depression. 

The social security plan prepared by Sir 
William Beveridge and debated in the Brit¬ 


ish Parliament provides for over-all com¬ 
pulsory insurance covering unemployment, 
disability or sickness, marriage, maternity, 
retirement and death and provides in ad¬ 
dition medical and health services and allow¬ 
ances for children. Sir William recognizes 
that this extensive system of social insur¬ 
ance can work successfully only if produc¬ 
tion and employment are maintained at a 
high level. For this reason plans to expand 
foreign trade and other economic problems 
such as the possibility of a well-balanced 
agriculture, are being studied. Thus a Brit¬ 
ish domestic plan ultimately becomes an 
international problem. Domestic planning 
in countries whose economies lack substan¬ 
tially in being self-sufficient must neces¬ 
sarily take account of international rela¬ 
tions in order to achieve a high degree of 
success, but it may be assumed that any 
forms of international cooperation entered 
into will not unduly sacrifice the national 
interest. 

Edward Wiest. 

University of Kentucky. 


A Century of Latin American Thought . By 
William Rex Crawford. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 320. $3.50. 

Although this book opens with the state¬ 
ment that it was not written for the spe¬ 
cialist, it is recommended to all who are 
interested in Latin-American culture and 
Inter-American relations. According to the 
author, the Latin-American thinkers, 
( pensadores ) play a relatively much greater 
role in shaping destiny than is true of 
Anglo thinkers. Among these pensadores 
(38 names are listed in the table of con¬ 
tents but the author generalizes on the basis 
of 35 in the conclusions) there are those 
who are against and those who are for the 
United States; those who are positivists 
and those who are anti-positivists; those 
who believe in the equal potentialities of 
races and those who do not; those who are 
ardent Catholics and those who are anti¬ 
clerical; those who are extreme nationalists 
(over one half of the 10 or more great 
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patriot thinkers were Argentinian) and 
those who are “universalists.” 

The author concludes that “in many of 
the works ... we find a tolerant if not an 
actively sympathetic, attitude toward the 
United States.” However, of the men listed, 
the reviewer finds that, on the basis of the 
author’s own text, 10 may be classified as 
either fearing or disliking the United States 
or its culture. Only about a dozen of the 
authors can, on this same basis be classified 
as having a definitely favorable general 
attitude toward the United States. 

Since the book was written for the “aver¬ 
age educated North American” its author 
may be excused for not analyzing the com¬ 
ponents of the anti-North American po¬ 
sitions held by Latin American pensadorcs. 
The only clue to this problem given by the 
author is that several writers who are 
“eminently well-balanced, self controlled" 
are the “same who have mediated to Latin 
America the spirit of Anglo Saxon civiliza¬ 
tion which they have known and admired. 
One is tempted to conclude that neither 
their restraint nor their ‘English* mentality 
do them any good with Latin-American so¬ 
ciety. . . .” p. 7. Also the author (p. 295) 
states that “positivism so characteristic of 
our thinking, presents few attractions to 
most Latin Americans,” except in Argentina 
where racial and geographical factors have 
resulted in a civilization comparable to our 
own and that the form in which thought is 
clothed is often more important than the 
thought, meaning no doubt that a beau¬ 
tifully phrased lie might carry more weight 
than a correct statistical table. 

From the material in the text the re¬ 
viewer believes that the author could have 
concluded that those of his thinkers who 
held attitudes which were unfavorable to 
the United States were usually either anti¬ 
positivists or anti-materialists or both, did 
not take a disparaging attitude toward the 
Indian or Mestizo and were not anti-clerical. 
Again if the book were not written for the 
“average educated North American” and 
there were no restrictions on space, the 
author should be criticized for saying, “Anti- 
dericalism is something North America 


knows very little about, for the happy rea¬ 
son that it knows very little about what 
causes it,” and then failing to discuss these 
causes. 

Even though the book is written for gen¬ 
eral circulation, sociologists, especially those 
who know Toynbee, whose concepts are fre¬ 
quently mentioned as a basis for compari¬ 
son, the German sociologists, Spencer and 
Comte, will have a great advantage in un¬ 
derstanding this book. All North American 
readers will be interested if not thrilled at 
the frequent reference to their culture as 
related to Latin-American thought and the 
description of the experiences of the 
“thinkers” who traveled in or studied the 
United States. They may, however, wonder 
if the positions of anti-North Americans, 
especially Rodo and Ugarte are treated 
fairly. This reviewer thinks the author is 
too optimistic when he maintains that al¬ 
though there are many hot heads ready to 
agree with Ugarte, “they do not rank among 
the serious thinkers.” 

Charles P. Loomis. 
Michigan State College. 


Social Darwinism in American Thought , 
1860-1915. By Richard Hofstadter. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Press, 1944. Pp. viii •+- 191. $2.50. 

First of all a stricture. The author uses 
the term “social Darwinism” in a very 
broad sense indeed. To most students, this 
reviewer believes, “social Darwinism” means 
an application of Darwin’s theory of or¬ 
ganic evolution or of specific elements of 
that theory—such as conflict, the struggle 
of kinds, the survival of the fittest, natural 
selection—to the study of human society, 
the social process and social change without 
proper recognition of the ways in which 
human society and its processes differ from 
organic life, as such, and its processes. This 
author applies the term to every form of 
evolutionism, naturalism, solidarism, racism, 
group struggle, and apparently even to any 
study of biological factors in society. Thus 
not only Spencer’s organic analogism and 
his Lamarckian conception of the evolution 
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of human nature in adaptation to the 
changing social environment are included, 
and Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, and 
Gumplowicz’s Rassenkampf and Sumner’s 
rugged individualism and evolutionism and 
fatalist naturalism, and all forms of neo- 
Machiavellianism; but also Ward’s earlier 
evolutionism, Kidd’s Social Evolution , Pat¬ 
ten’s Theory of Social Forces, even the 
“naturalism” of Henry Drummond and the 
pragmatism of James and Dewey. Not that 
the author is unaware of these broad and 
varying bearings of the concept, but one 
has to read to the last three pages of the 
book to discover this. 

Also it would seem rather questionable 
to trace all of the American manifestations 
of evolutionism, naturalism, racism and 
neo-Machiavellianism from 1860 to 1916 to 
the influence of Darwinism as is done here, 
at least by implication. 

These strictures apart, however, and they 
relate almost entirely to the title of the 
book, Mr. Hofstadter has put students of 
the development of American thought, and 
especially of sociological thought, under 
very considerable obligation. The book 
treats, in so many chapters, of the coming 
of Darwinism; the vogue of Spencer; Wil¬ 
liam Graham Sumner, social Darwinist; 
Lester F. Ward, critic; evolution, ethics 
and society; the dissenters; the current of 
pragmatism; trends in social theory, 1890- 
1915; racism and imperialism. Briefly 
touched upon or treated in some detail are 
also such men and movements as John 
Fiske, the “social gospel” movement, Galton, 
Pearson and the eugenics movement, Henry 
George, Edward Bellamy, John W. Burgess, 
Brooks Adams, Carver, Veblen, Giddings, 
Cooley. 

The book is much more than just a con¬ 
venient refresher. It is genuinely informing, 
sound in scholarship, and very properly 
brings into the sociological thought-move¬ 
ment men and ideas that have been ne¬ 
glected by the historians of our discipline. 
Nor is it lacking in details often neglected, 
such as the fact that Spencer never de¬ 
parted from his Lamarckian interpretation 
of the development of human nature. 


Above all the book is characterized by a 
fine historical sense in relating men and 
ideas and thought-movements to historical 
realities and movements and to the climate 
of opinion of the time. In this respect it is 
significant for the sociology of knowledge. 

William C. Lehmann. 
Syracuse University. 


The Meline Tariff: French Agriculture and 
Nationalist Economic Policy . By Eu¬ 
gene Owen Golob. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 266. $3.25. 

In speaking of the rise and decline of 
laissez faire Professor Charles Woolsey Cole 
{French Mercantilism, 1683-1700) says, p. 
275, “It may be regarded as either the his¬ 
tory of the rise of mercantilism, its decline, 
and its rebirth after 1880 in new forms, or 
as the account of the rise and decline of 
laissez faire.” Professor Golob has erected 
another stone into the edifice that is the his¬ 
tory of this development. He works with the 
conditions that made possible and the events 
that led up to the tariff act of 1893, and 
subsequent amendments, which marked for 
France the about-face from liberal economic 
tenets, or, if one prefers, the return to tra¬ 
ditional nationalistic policies. The picture 
in the first chapter is that of a strongly 
traditional agriculture enjoying fair pros¬ 
perity up to 1880. Though the upward trend 
of prices leveled off about that time there 
was “little danger of their collapse in a land 
where consumption increased more rapidly 
than production.” Agricultural organiza¬ 
tion, to the extent it existed, was non-polit¬ 
ical, concerned with technical improvements, 
and led by the wealthy proprietors. The 
long era of protection had been broken by 
the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty which, though 
in no sense granting free trade, brought 
France as dose to it as she has ever come. 

Chapter II deals with the Great Depres¬ 
sion. “It was not an agricultural depres¬ 
sion ... in the eydical sense.” In the 1880’s 
the impact of production from new lands 
was felt rather suddenly, so there was an 
appearance of crisis. The worst years were 
1889 and 1890. Agricultural leaders natu- 
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rally turned to political protection. Chapter 
III tells the story of the new agricultural 
organization, the syndicates, designed to 
appeal to the masses of farmers as well as 
to great proprietors, and to broaden the 
powers and functions of agricultural or¬ 
ganization. The syndicates, as well as the 
Social Catholics, constituted a bulwark 
against socialism, but their program was 
positive, not merely obstructionist. Grossly 
speaking, it was the syndicates who got out 
the vote, the story of which is told in 
Chapter V. Events relative to the actual 
passage of the Meline tariff constitute Chap¬ 
ter VI. These two chapters should delight 
a political scientist. The alliance, always 
touchy, of industry and agriculture; the 
compromises, especially on rates on indus¬ 
trial raw materials; the legislative debates; 
the pressure tactics; the popular apathy to 
the measure because of certain burning 
political issues, make a realistic picture of 
law and history in the making. 

The economist finds most meat in Chap¬ 
ter IV, Nationalist Economic Theory, and 
Chapter VII, The Program in Operation. 
An exception is the remarkably prophetic 
quotation from the economist Leon Say in 
Chapter VI. To him the struggle was only 
an incident in “the battle of the century, 
which will perhaps be the battle of the 
following century, the battle of those who 
fight either for the individual or for the 
state, in that great combat of the individual 
against the state, and of the state against 
the individual.” 

The agrarians were by no means entirely 
satisfied with the rates of the Meline tariff, 
and in the years following they succeeded 
in getting some upward revisions. Professor 
Golob is careful to point out that it is im¬ 
possible to say what would have happened 
at any time had some condition been differ¬ 
ent, since history is non-repetitive, but he 
cautiously draws certain conclusions as to 
the effects upon agriculture of the protective 
programs. 

Small properties made some progress at 
the expense of very small and large hold¬ 
ings, mechanization of agriculture plus the 
attraction of employment in the city pre¬ 


vented the development of an agricultural 
proletariat; prices of agricultural products 
suffered less relative decline than in Eng¬ 
land, and the consumer was not unduly 
burdened; in fact, the price indexes used 
“indicate the consumer was able to pay less 
for foodstuff (1891-1909) through 1904, but 
that his savings arose, in large part, from 
declining sugar and wine prices.” Consid¬ 
ering the traditional and conservative 
nature of French agriculture, Professor 
Golob thinks protection did, to a certain 
extent, save it, but he hastens to point out 
that the whole question “transcends eco¬ 
nomic policy and raises a question of na¬ 
tional attitudes.” He summarized Auge- 
Laribe to the effect “that a nation courag¬ 
eous and conscious of its strength would 
have entered the competitive world market 
of the late nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies, and accommodated itself to the neces¬ 
sities of a new day.” 

Rodman Sullivan. 
University of Kentucky. 


Federal Aid and Regulation of Agriculture 
and Private Industrial Enterprise in 
the United States . By George W. Right- 
mire. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1943. Pp. x + 126. 
$ 

This monograph, written by the President 
Emeritus of the Ohio State University, em¬ 
bodies a series of lectures presented at Co¬ 
lumbus in the summer of 1942. Part I, com¬ 
posing roughly the first one-third of the 
book, is devoted to agriculture. Beginning 
with the Homestead Act of 1862, Professor 
Rightmire paints in broad, bold strokes a 
heroic panorama of the evolution of Federal 
aid to agriculture—the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant college, vo¬ 
cational education, farm credit, the drive 
for “equality for agriculture” and its cul¬ 
mination in the far-reaching Federal in¬ 
tervention of the last decade. 

Part II, constituting the remainder of 
the book, is divided into five parts: the 
initiation of Federal control of transporta¬ 
tion, the beginnings of anti-trust regula- 
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tion, and the three periods of accelerated 
industrial control and reform under The¬ 
odore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Throughout, the 
author seeks to show “the development of 
the capacity of popular government to meet 
the needs of its people” (p. 18). In doing so, 
he discusses not only some of the key cases 
of American constitutional law but makes 
frequent reference to official texts, Con¬ 
gressional debates and investigations, and 
to the expressed motives of those individ¬ 
uals who provided the leadership toward 
greater participation of government in eco¬ 
nomic and social affairs. Thus, his objective 
is to “give the temper of the times and the 
contemporary conception of the evils to be 
controlled and the developing standards of 
public welfare” (p. vii). 

The principal strength and, at the same 
time, weakness of this monograph is the 
tremendous scope of the material covered 
within little more than 100 pages. In the 
heat and recrimination of current political 
controversy, all social scientists might gain 
by the perspective which this comprehens¬ 
ive survey provides. Certainly, recent ex¬ 
tension of Federal aid and control of our 
economic system is merely part of a long- 
run trend in this direction. On the other 
hand, these lectures are written in a sim¬ 
plicity of content and style which, while 
undoubtedly contributing to good listening, 
leaves something to be desired for the more 
thoughtful and reflective process of reading. 

This is particularly true in the author’s 
lack of critical appraisal of the various 
forms which public policy has taken during 
the past half-century and more. Thus, he 
justifies (p. vii) his separate treatment of 
agriculture on the ground that it is “the 
basic industry” (italics his); and he de¬ 
pends upon (of all people) Senator Bank- 
head for an appraisal of recent agricul¬ 
tural legislation (p. 34). He does not dis¬ 
tinguish carefully between the basic philos¬ 
ophies of government vis-a-vis business of 
Wilson’s “New Freedom” and the more 
recent “New Deal.” And nowhere does he 
show any concern for today’s very prac¬ 
tical problem of government by pressure 


groups and the growing shift of emphasis— 
in Court decisions, legislation and admin¬ 
istration alike—from protection of the con¬ 
sumer to protection of special producer 
groups. While the realist must admit that 
politics is an essential part of government, 
the social scientist must continue to insist 
that government (in terms of the general 
welfare) is more than politics. 

William H. Nicholls. 
Iowa State College. 


Country Towns of Victoria: A Social Sur¬ 
vey. By A. J. & J. J. McIntyre. Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia: Melbourne Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1944. (G. E. Stechert 
and Company, 31 East Tenth Street, 
New York, American distributor). Pp. 
xxiii + 292. 10/6. 

This is the first extensive rural social 
survey to come from Australia. It was done 
under the direction of Dr. S. M. Wadham, 
Professor of Agriculture of the University 
of Melbourne. His foreword explaining the 
purposes and values of such a study is 
strongly reminiscent of introductions to 
similar studies in the United States thirty 
years ago. Nor is this the only similarity to 
American experience, as will appear. 

The study covered 180 towns, 109, or 60 
per cent, with populations from 250 to 999; 
43 from 1,000 to 2,499; 19 from 2,500 to 
4,999; and 11 from 5,000 to 10,000. All 
communities in the state except suburban 
and suburban-resort were visited. It will 
be noted that the distribution by size is not 
unlike that in the United States. Approxi¬ 
mately the same proportion of these com¬ 
munities was stationary in population as in 
the United States (46 per cent), but fewer 
were growing (33 per cent) and more de¬ 
clining (21 per cent). The small villages 
were having a distinctly harder time of it 
than in this country. 

The authors found that once established, 
a community tends to persist even though 
its original function has ceased and they 
point to mining towns striving to become 
service stations to farmers. The difficulty 
of some of these adjustments accounts in 
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part for the high proportion of declining 
centers. 

Integrating factors in sustaining com¬ 
munities were found to be kinship, religion, 
nationality, community feeling. Better 
roads and the motor car were disintegrating 
factors in some places. The centers were 
service stations to farmers dependent on 
agricultural prosperity for their own well 
being. The familiar definition of the com¬ 
munity as the area within which more than 
half the population went to the center for 
more than half of their services proved valid 
for Australia. The communities are mapped 
on this basis. The manufacturing was 
largely based on agricultural products. 
There was a clear relationship between the 
size of the center and its functions. The 
hypothesis that increasingly there are pri¬ 
mary and secondary service centers, each 
vital to farmers, advanced by the reviewer 
and Lynn Smith, 1 gains support from this 
study. 

The American reader will not be sur¬ 
prised to read of over-churching, although 
on the average it is not as severe as in the 
United States. He will be impressed, how¬ 
ever, with the better provision, even in 
small centers, of health facilities, hospitals 
and infant welfare work, and with the fact 
that 150 of the 180 communities receive 
electricity either from the State Electricity 
Commission or from municipal plants. 

The study covered size, layout and ap¬ 
pearance, economic base, manufacturing, 
trade, transport and communication, local 
government and public services, health, ed¬ 
ucation, churches, organizations, sport, en¬ 
tertainment, newspapers and radio, atti¬ 
tudes and effects of the war. Some of these 
chapter headings reflect differences between 
the Australian rural community and that in 
America. The authors never forget to point 
out the social significance of their data and 
this is one of the important contributions of 
the book. 

The authors see country towns suffering 
from a sense of insecurity—which they 
believe explains much of the social behavior 

1 Cf. Rural Sociology , June, 1944, p. 114. 


and the drive for social and civic improve¬ 
ment. 

As noted, the study is extensive and de¬ 
scriptive. It is a bit broader in scope than 
our rural community studies but far less 
detailed. It does excellently what it sets out 
to do. It was a major achievement to push 
the study to completion despite the war. It 
is to be hoped that after the conflict Pro¬ 
fessor Wadham can take a next step in a 
more detailed analysis of a smaller number 
of places representative of the various size 
groups and crop areas of Victoria. This 
noteworthy first study whets the appetite. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


A Faith to Free the People. By Cedric 
Belfrage. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 317. $2.75. 

This is not an ordinary biography. It is 
a timely story for students of social change 
because it tells the tale of a son of the 
Tennessee hill country, who was uprooted 
from his provincial moorings by the last 
war. His effort to bring some of his newly 
discovered ideas and newly acquired habits 
into old social patterns is a foretaste of 
what may happen to many of our present 
war veterans as they try to bring new ideas 
into our present social patterns. His first 
conflict was with the Cumberland Presby¬ 
terian pattern, then in order: the Presby¬ 
terian, U.S.A. pattern, the labor pattern, 
the Marxist pattern and the Southern social 
and economic pattern. Today he is continu¬ 
ing his pattern-changing activities in De¬ 
troit with its confused picture of a multi¬ 
tude of patterns. 

The treatment he received from Church, 
Labor, Marxists and the Southern planta¬ 
tion owners does not make pleasant reading 
for representatives of any of these groups. 
The reading of this book will sting the 
reader into a consciousness that not all is 
well within their patterns. And for this 
reason if no other, everyone should read it 
to see themselves as others see them. Few 
will agree that Claude Williams has always 
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been right or wise in his decisions, but no 
one will deny his earnestness, unselfishness, 
honesty and fearlessness. 

His break away from the Cumberland 
Church; his experiences in the Presbyterian 
churches of Aubumtown, Watertown, Le¬ 
banon and Paris, where he tried to relate 
the life of the Church to the lives of the 
people in his parish; his contacts with the 
Commonwealth College men; his conflict 
with the labor District tsar in Oklahoma; 
his conflict with the landlords of share¬ 
croppers; his activities on behalf of the 
Tenant Parmer’s Union; his organization of 
the People’s Institute of Applied Religion 
with his unique program of religion applied 
to labor; all make his life a story more in¬ 
teresting than a novel. His defense of the 
Negro, his own personal sacrifice in position 
and stability, and his bodily suffering 
through imprisonment and beating are all 
vividly described by his biographer. 

It is of interest to note how through all 
of his years of conflict he has been able to 
retain the simple faith of his home folk in 
the Bible as the key to life. His interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible underwent change after 
change much to the dismay of his home folk 
and colleagues and to the consternation of 
those fellow-citizens who felt they knew the 
only interpretation. Today his interpretation 
remains uniquely his own. His wife and a 
few co-workers were able to go along with 
him. His wife particularly was a willing 
self-denying partner. To these must go 
much credit for the continuation of his 
work. 

The book closes with an account of the 
work he is now doing under the auspices of 
the Presbytery of Detroit. He now has the 
hearty support of all races and classes, 
labor leaders as well as Church leaders. His 
is the faith that frees people. We are in¬ 
debted to Cedric Belfrage for creating our 
interest in Claude Williams, which he well 
deserves. He is undoubtedly one of our 
great present day religious, social and 
economic pioneers. 

W. H. Wiser. 


The Future Economic Policy of the United 

States. By William Adams Brown, Jr. 

Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1943. 

Pp. iv + 101. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. 

In this study Professor Brown raises the 
question as to whether we can have both 
social and economic security and retain the 
free enterprise system. The latter he defines 
as a system in which final decisions as to 
the allocation of resources are made by 
private entrepreneurs who seek to maximize 
their profits and who respond to the dic¬ 
tates of the consumer expressed through 
demand in the market. The significant state¬ 
ment is made that in striving for security 
the American people have not sufficiently 
distinguished between state intervention to 
guarantee the security of people in their 
occupations, and state intervention to guar¬ 
antee personal security to individuals when 
faced with certain contingencies. 

Professor Brown states that the realiza¬ 
tion of social and economic security can 
never be attained through the free enter¬ 
prise system, the keynote of which is move¬ 
ment, change, adaptation and progress. 
These may give long-run economic security 
to the population as a whole, but never 
short-run security to every occupation and 
to every individual. He believes that free 
enterprise can work in harmony with the 
state in directing the total economic effort 
of the country. 

About one-half the book is devoted to a 
discussion of our future foreign trade pol¬ 
icy. The author holds that a working world 
economy is one in which the productive ca¬ 
pacity of every country is adjusted to the 
foreign and domestic markets available for 
its products, and in which the proceeds of 
its exports give it the means of acquiring 
the goods, raw materials, and services 
which it needs and the means of paying its 
international financial obligations. The 
question is: Will the United States develop 
its post-war foreign policy on this basis. It 
will require economic adjustments which he 
feels may be hampered by short-sighted 
means of attaining security. 

The author does well the task of setting 
forth many of the conflicting elements in 
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our economic and social aims, such as the 
necessity for change and the desire for 
security. The conclusion is reached that 
there is a basis for constructing in Amer¬ 
ica a society which will combine many of 
the strong points of individualism and col¬ 
lectivism, nationalism and internationalism. 
It is an easily read book. 

J. I. Falconer. 

Ohio State University. 


War , Peace , and Nonresistance . By Guy F. 

Hershberger. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: 

The Herald Press, 1944. Pp. xv + 415. 

$2.50. 

This is a surprisingly well written book— 
well planned, skillfully executed, temper¬ 
ately phrased. It is the story of the Men- 
nonite attitude toward war and violence. 
Its several parts include a statement of the 
Scriptural background of nonresistance, a 
history of nonresistance in the Christian 
church, a history of the various Mennonite 
groups and their experiences in different 
lands, the story of the Civilian Public Serv¬ 
ice in the present war, and an inquiry into 
the relationship of nonresistance to the 
state, to other forms of pacificism, and to 
the industrial conflict. 

It is well that our attention should be 
called by such a book to the contributions 
which the heroic and simple Mennonite peo¬ 
ple have made to religious liberty and to 
Christian living. It is good to have the 
foundations of their faith set forth so 
clearly. Their doctrines are not stated to be 
founded upon logic nor upon observation, 
but solely upon the authority of Scripture. 
Part of the Scriptural interpretation is 
Mr. Hershberger’s own contribution. He 
believes that the old covenant, or Old Testa¬ 
ment, was meant for the sinful world, al¬ 
though it contained also the pure moral law 
which the new covenant proclaimed to be 
the sole law for men of faith. 

The core of this law is considered to be 
nonresistance, which includes nonresistance 
to the demands of the state in all things 


except participation in strife. The Men- 
nonites are represented as accepting the 
necessity of coercion by the state in a sin¬ 
ful society, coupled with the necessity of a 
Christian life which has no part in this 
coercion. The author would vigorously deny 
that such a dualism is a compromise, yet 
it has in it elements of accommodation 
which may have made easier the survival of 
this and other pacifist sects. 

In his chapter on nonresistance and the 
industrial conflict, the author gives some 
interesting history of the arrangements 
which the Mennonite church has made with 
labor unions, allowing their members to 
work in closed shops without joining the 
unions. The opposition to unionism stems 
from the fear of involvement in industrial 
strife. Although the author advises a pa¬ 
ternal solicitude on the part of a Mennonite 
employer toward his workers, he does not 
tell what happens when a union appears in 
a Mennonite plant. Nor does he enter into 
the question of whether our whole system of 
private property, under which the thrifty 
Mennonites prosper, is based upon the coer¬ 
cion which they forswear. 

These illustrations point to the one miss¬ 
ing element in the author’s argument. It 
lacks an optimistic faith in its own basic 
conception. It is permeated with pessimism 
concerning the nature of society, and with 
the belief in the necessity of coercion to run 
the affairs of the world. The Mennonite way 
is too easily assumed to be suitable only to 
small industry, the rural family, the al¬ 
most cloistered community life of southeast¬ 
ern Pennsylvania. In the larger sphere, 
while the author condemns pressure groups, 
the boycott, the non-violent war of the 
Indian nationalists, and other forms of 
coercion, his only substitute seems to be 
non-participation in movements for social 
welfare. Is the Christian life so circum¬ 
scribed? Is there no possibility that love 
itself can be a participant, a positive force 
for the general good in an urban, indus¬ 
trialized environment? 

Edgar Z. Palmer. 
University of Kentucky. 
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How to Tell Progress from Reaction: Roads 
to Industrial Democracy . By Manya 
Gordon. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1944. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

A sort of homo economicus t a young so¬ 
cialist called Mr. Hopewell, seeks the road 
to industrial democracy, and finds that 
virtually all the Utopias have excluded the 
possibility of freedom for the individual 
worker, having engulfed him in the masses. 
He is shocked to discover that he has no 
idea of what his own cooperative common¬ 
wealth would resemble in actual practice, a 
common failing of all Utopians. Pondering 
the dictum that “no society can be built on 
abstract principles which do not recognize 
man’s eternal aspirations, and especially 
his love for freedom,” he is astonished at 
how far afield a “dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat” takes him. Both Marx and Russian 
communism fail to bring freedom and dig¬ 
nity to the worker as a man. Ironically 
enough, his search leads him to capitalistic 
societies, particularly the United States, 
Great Britain, and Sweden, before he finds 
any tangible forms of industrial democracy. 

Only in the capitalistic countries does 
Mr. Hopewell find a rather advanced sys¬ 
tem of collective bargaining and labor or¬ 
ganization in private industry, but side by 
side with this, there is an absence of recog¬ 
nition of workers’ rights, specifically in the 
Postal Service of the United States, for 
example. Here, government monopoly has 
been belligerent toward industrial democ¬ 
racy, and public officials have taken the 
attitude that postal employees are ana- 
lagous to soldiers in reference to rights of 
protest. The effects are reflected in the low 
wages of letter carriers and collectors. Com¬ 
paring wages, levels of living, housing, edu¬ 
cation, and health under totalitarian econ¬ 
omy and private enterprise respectively, he 
is forced to the conclusion that organized 
labor is the answer to the worker’s problem, 
and that complete governmental control 
after the fashion of the Post Office is to be 
avoided. He is not enamored with capitalism, 
but would restrict government ownership to 
utilities, after having seen the results of 


T.V.A., to education, etc., leaving industry 
and trade in the hands of private enter¬ 
prise subject to a net income tax that makes 
reasonable allowances for business expans¬ 
ion. Of course, the hard won rights of or¬ 
ganized labor must be preserved when the 
public assumes control of the railroads and 
high lines and other utilities. 

The book is written in a tedious style 
that requires plodding to understand it, 
and, then, one is never sure. Its discussions 
are sketchy, its approach opinionated, and 
its conclusions individual. It is liberally 
documented by official statistics and refer¬ 
ences to the writings of the syndicated 
columnists having an economic bent. Its 
value to sociologists and economists is small 
and to rural sociologists negligible. It con¬ 
tains nothing new to the scientific social 
scientist, but would make a generous store¬ 
house of ammunition for the editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper, if he could read it. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home. By 
Dixon Wecter. Boston: Houghton Mif¬ 
flin Company, 1944. Pp. x -f- 588. $3.00. 

This is a big little book, with 555 pages 
of text besides acknowledgments, contents, 
index and 16 pages of closely printed notes 
and references, all packed in a volume 5 
x 7% and only one inch thick. Thus neatly 
done up, this Life-in-America prize book 
does credit to the author and the pub¬ 
lishers. The men who fought under Wash¬ 
ington, Grant, and Pershing came home to 
find what? That is what the greater part 
of the book is about. Part IV is devoted to 
G. I. Joe and his return. 

Looking over the road back, travelled by 
soldiers from three wars, the author con¬ 
cludes that “war colors the main stream of 
a citizen-soldier’s life, but seldom changes 
its direction.” A good fighting man in uni¬ 
form, he is at best a homesick hero, bound 
by the “mystic chords of memory to the old 
farm and village and hearthside.” Changes 
are most marked in the men who have 
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served at the front, who carry with them 
lasting memories of the smell of a battle 
geld — dead men, dead mules, the acrid 
fumes of cordite, and the sweetish whiff of 
phosgene. These men have seen blood and 
have listened to the final message of a dying 
lad to his mother. They return to carry on, 
but never to be quite the same. Returned 
veterans have not been turned into killers, 
however. The author makes short work of 
“the twaddle of psychoanalysts” who not 
only see the returned soldier as one who 
will come home and shoot up his neighbor, 
but as one who passes on this mania to his 
children and all admiring youngsters. 

Practically entirely missing in this book is 
any reflection of the veteran’s sense of 
wonder at having been “spared” to return to 
home and friends, when so many comrades 
lie over there, never to return. Perhaps this 
has not been set forth in diaries but it has 
come to the surface in correspondence be¬ 
tween veterans of the Marne and the 
Argonne as many as twenty-five years later. 

One of the main contributions of the book 
is its story of Federal measures to help the 
veteran back into civilian life, and their 
coming too late, too meagerly at first, and 
too lavishly later. Plans made beforehand, 
with generosity at first, and a stricter 
accounting later would seem the part of 
wisdom. 

The author handles history well. His de¬ 
scription of General Washington, dealing 
with the Newburgh Address (pp. 31 and 32) 
is excellent. 

Unfortunately the book is not entirely 
free of the “lost generation” stuff that was 
current in the 1920’s among certain of the 
intelligentsia. 

There is one reference to the incidents 
of Armistice Day, 1918, which the reviewer 
questions. A soldier—“shot a few hours be¬ 
fore the Armistice, while engaged in build¬ 
ing a bridge across the Marne, . . .” is re¬ 
ported on page 441. It is highly improbable 
that anyone was shot while building a 
bridge across the Marne on the day of the 
Armistice. It may have been the Meuse. 

This book should be read by every teacher 
and administrator who meets our returned 


soldiers as they come to our campuses to 
thread their way back into civilian systems. 
Those who have served at the front will all 
the more appreciate their own experiences, 
then and since, with seeing them against a 
well sketched background. 

E. D. Tetreau. 

University of Arizona. 


Mandate from the People . By Jerome S. 

Bruner. New York: Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce, 1944. Pp. 278. $2.75. 

Public opinion, as reported by the major 
polling agencies, provides the quantitative 
raw material basic to this book. The study 
consists of two main parts and a lengthy 
appendix which adequately documents the 
text. 

Part One, which comprises two-thirds of 
the text, deals with our attitudes and opin¬ 
ions regarding international matters. Here 
Bruner presents discussions of: “(1) our 
ideological orientation toward war and 
peace; (2) the American conception of the 
role this country is to play in world politics 
when the shooting stops; (3) the place of 
America in world trade; (4) America’s re¬ 
sponsibilities in the social and economic re¬ 
construction of the war-torn world; (5) the 
special case of Russia in the post-war pe¬ 
riod; (6) our relations with England after 
the war, and (7) the fate of the enemy.” 
(p. 5) Part Two “looks to the post-war 
home front. Four central issues dominate 
the discussion: (1) freedom from want and 
the demand for security; (2) freedom of 
opportunity and the demand for jobs and a 
future; (3) the future of ‘free enterprise;’ 
and (4) the task of demobilizing our two 
armies—fighting men and war workers.” 
(p. 5) 

Increasingly, as sampling and interview¬ 
ing procedures have become more standard¬ 
ized, we tend to rely on the findings of 
public opinion polls for an appraisal of 
what people actually know, what they 
think, and how they feel about various 
issues. Bruner, in my opinion, has done an 
unusually able job of weaving together such 
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data, interpreting them, and presenting the 
whole in palatable fashion. I believe his 
book deserves to be read widely and re¬ 
flectively, not only by the student of society, 
regardless of his special field, but by all who 
are concerned with public affairs, whether 
as administrators, legislators, educators, or 
simply as conscientious and informed 
citizens. 

Although my own biases, in general, are 
quite similar to Bruner’s, I think it un¬ 
fortunate that he does not always disting¬ 
uish sharply between what is “mandate 
from the people” and what is mandate from 
Bruner. For example, one of his recurrent 
pleas is that the public needs more informa¬ 
tion, that for the average man common 
sense is too often compelled to operate in a 
factless vacuum. But Bruner seems unaware 
of the dangers inherent in achieving the 
other horn of this dilemma: mass indoc¬ 
trination, as it can all too effectively be 
carried out, given the modern technology of 
mass communication and a too efficient min¬ 
istry of information. Apparently we may 
not really want an OWI that is too effective 
any more than we want a counterpart of 
Goebbels. The problem remains: our educa¬ 
tion, both formal and informal, must be 
made vastly more effective, but not to the 
point of mass mental regimentation. 

Edgar A. Schuler. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Library in the Community. Edited by 
Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Martin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. viii + 238. $2.50. 

This book brings together 18 papers which 
were presented before the Library Institute 
at the University of Chicago in August, 
1943. In the first half of the book are de¬ 
scriptions of several community types: the 
city, the suburb, “Middletown,” and the 
rural community. Each of these types is 
related to a specific accomplishment or pro¬ 
ject of some library, presented as sugges¬ 
tions for other librarians. 

The two chapters which deal specifically 
with rural libraries are “Life in the Coun¬ 


try,” by M. L. Wilson of the U.S.D.A., and 
“Library Service to the Rural Community,” 
by Mary U. Rothrock of the T.V.A. The 
former describes some of the patterns of 
modern rural culture, pointing out forces 
that influence rural cultural progress. It 
challenges rural librarians with these three 
needs: extending the library services of 
cities and towns in rural areas to the sur¬ 
rounding countryside; giving more emphasis 
to literature of rural life; and providing 
literature dealing with current issues for 
rural discussion groups. 

Miss Rothrock describes in considerable 
detail the rural library development in east 
Tennessee and suggests implications for 
rural library programs. 

Papers in the second half of the book are 
concerned with current developments in cer¬ 
tain community agencies which affect li- 
rary service in wartime. Among these are: 
the school, agencies for adult education, 
organized labor, and organizations for civil¬ 
ian defense and for dissemination of infor¬ 
mation pertaining to the war. Papers on the 
community survey and community analysis 
for the library offer techniques for discover¬ 
ing local reading needs. 

Any paper in the book might be used as 
the subject of a volume alone, as several of 
them have been. This was recognized by 
the editors in including a selected reading 
list. This list, with contributions by the 
author of each paper, directs the reader to 
additional sources of information. 

William M. Smith, Jr. 

Norwalk, Ohio. 


The Uses of Reason. By Arthur E. Murphy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. Pp. vii + 346. $3.00. 

This volume is a genuinely important and 
timely work. The author, who is chairman 
of the Commission on the Function of 
Philosophy and Liberal Education of the 
American Philosophical Association, and 
Head of the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Illinois, has here written 
an eminently readable work on philosophy 
and its relation to modern problems. In 
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essence, he makes a stirring plea for the use 
of reason in the understanding of human 
affairs. A vigorous attack is made upon the 
irrationalism of present-day thinkers, who 
include, to no small degree, the social scien¬ 
tists. Professor Murphy points out that 
every field of intellectual endeavor has a 
place for reason, whose major function is 
to derive the meaning of, and to formulate 
decisions on, accumulated facts. 

No field of investigation can cut itself off 
from the use of reason. Thus there are 
“uses of reason” in science, ethics, social 
action, and philosophy. To deny reason in 
moral decisions is to invite chaos and 
catastrophe. 

The book is divided into four sections 
following the introduction. These are en¬ 
titled: The Foundations of Rational Belief 
(introduction); Part I, Reason and Truth; 
Part II, Practical Reason; Part III, Reason 
and Social Action; Part IV, The Philosophic 
Use of Reason. 

Part III, as the title indicates, holds the 
greatest interest for the sociologist. It is 
in this section that the writer seeks “to de¬ 
termine what we are looking for when we 
talk about reason in social action, how rea¬ 
son works, and could reasonably be expected 
to work, when applied to the task of de¬ 
veloping sound policies, organizing means 
for their efficient execution, and meeting 
the responsibilities which a shared concern 
for a common good can reasonably lay upon 
us.” (p. 183). 

Human behavior may be irrational, but 
the treatment and handling of human af¬ 
fairs by the analyst need not reflect this 
irrationalism. Reliable information, cooper¬ 
ation, selection of proper means to achieve 
good ends, are some of Professor Murphy’s 
requisites for the use of reason in the con¬ 
text of social action. 

The reviewer does not hesitate to say that 
every student of social science will find this 
volume both stimulating and intriguing. It 
should be an aid to the sociologist in re¬ 
evaluating his own findings and delibera¬ 
tions on society. 

Joseph B. Gittler. 


Channeling Research into Education, By 

John E. Ivey, Jr. Washington, D. C.: 

American Council on Education 

Studies, Series I, No. 19, August, 1944. 

Pp. xviii -f 187. $1.25. 

This bulletin was prepared by Dr. Ivey 
for the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, and has as its pur¬ 
pose, as stated in the Introduction, “to ex¬ 
plore ways and means for insuring the con¬ 
tinuous flow of research on southern re¬ 
sources and problems into the educational 
process, thus stimulating research findings 
to become a vital factor in the thinking and 
action of the region.” While Dr. Ivey pre¬ 
pared the material for the bulletin, he 
makes it clear that the content is the out¬ 
growth of the thought and work of many 
people, especially the Committee on South¬ 
ern Regional Studies and Education, and 
the thirty participants in the Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee Conference held in August, 1943. 

The document is oriented to the South 
and its problems, particularly the problem 
centering about the utilization of the reg¬ 
ional natural and human resources. Its 
value, however, transcends regional boun¬ 
daries, because the central idea of current 
utilization in the educational curriculum of 
the products of scientific research is a 
fecund idea which is in no sense provincial. 
It is an idea that might be utilized in every 
Land-Grant college and university in the 
country. To some extent, the agricultural 
extension services of the various states and 
the Federal Government, do “channel” re¬ 
search into education. They have been doing 
it from the beginning of their existence. 
What is called for by this document, that is 
in a sense new, is to channel the results of 
research into the elementary, high school, 
and the college curricula. 

The logic back of this technique is that 
man must make a sensible adjustment to his 
natural environment—as well as to his 
social environment—or ultimately perish. 
Man in America has not yet achieved such 
an adjustment. It can be achieved only by 
rearing generations of citizens which not 
only have a fund of information regarding 


Drake University. 
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their habitats, but who have the requisite 
attitudes to achieve national adjustment. It 
is too late to begin this process of educa¬ 
tion at the adult level. It should, as well, 
begin with the first grade and continue to 
the end of the formal school. 

The technique of “research translation” 
—the phrase is an apt one—involves the 
close association of the technical expert and 
the specialist in education. The same set of 
research facts must be presented for use at 
the various grade levels of the elementary 
school, the high school, the college, and the 
adult. The skill of the teacher is required 
here; but the validity of the factual content 
must be the responsibility of the individuals 
who did the research. 

As one reads this document and considers 
the hiatus that exists between the average 
university or college and the public schools, 
one cannot but see in this technique a 
means by which the gulf might be bridged, 
at least in part. The report suggests, for 
example, the “establishment of materials- 
producing facilities for resource education 
by state agencies, institutions of higher 
learning and local school.” Some institutions 
have already established “translation bu¬ 
reaus,” the function of which is to take the 
research materials turned out by the scien¬ 
tists of the state or region, and process them 
for immediate use in the school curriculum. 
Interstate cooperation is recommended 
where problems are common ones, as is so 
often the case. 

This publication merits wide and careful 
consideration. The reader can be assured 
that it expounds one of the most promising 
procedures in education of our time. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


Kentucky: Designs for Her Future . Edited 
by Howard W. Beers. Lexington, Ky. 
The University of Kentucky Press, 
1944. Pp. 400. Cloth, $1.35; paper, $1.00. 

Though Kentucky: Designs for Her 
Future is written primarily for Kentuck¬ 
ians, rural sociologists everywhere will find 


it interesting. For Kentucky is a rural state, 
and this book concerns the planning of 
rural life. 

Specialists at the University of Kentucky 
have written its thirteen chapters, which 
picture Kentucky’s “present resources and 
. . . their potential contributions to im¬ 
proved living in Kentucky and the nation.” 
There are chapters on Kentucky’s heritage, 
population, agriculture and forestry, rocks 
and streams, wildlife, industrial resources 
and possibilities, transportation, govern¬ 
ment, education, health and welfare. These 
chapters admirably fulfill their purpose. 
Many illustrations and tables supplement 
and clarify the text. The authors present 
facts clearly in non-technical language, yet 
give adequate attention to complex prob¬ 
lems (e.g., differential freight rates). They 
are concrete and to the point. And the aims 
and suggestions offered are reasonable goals 
—actually possible of achievement, not 
Utopian dreams. Kentuckians who read this 
book will know their resources and will have 
good suggestions for the future. 

If the authors had allowed themselves to 
dream a little more, if more use had been 
made of social regions within the state, if a 
chapter could have shown the interrelated¬ 
ness of the possibilities suggested and the 
exciting prospects of life in Kentucky as a 
way of living, I would have been even more 
pleased. But let this be clear: this is an 
important book for Kentuckians. In fact it 
is by far the most important book on Ken¬ 
tucky published recently. 

James Stephen Brown. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Problems of Post-War Reconstruction . 
Edited by Henry P. Jordan. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. xix + 292. Cloth, 
$3.25; paper, $2.75. 

The main interest in this symposium rests 
in the facts that almost every one of the 
collaborators, although they differ in their 
socio-philosophical background and ideals, 
in last instance points to the same central 
problem and comes notwithstanding differ- 
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ences in degree, to the same conclusion. 
That becomes evident in the six main topics 
under which the contributions of the four¬ 
teen collaborators can be subsumed: 

(1) The population problem: Howard 
Becker recognizes the necessity of moderate 
birth control, opposes total birth control, 
considers state aid to large families com¬ 
mendable only if the amount of subsidies 
paid exceeds the cost of bringing up the 
child, and insists that in the end the state 
will have to interfere in this sphere. 

(2) The political and economic organiza¬ 
tion of Europe after World War II: Each 
of the contributors recognizes the existence 
of two aspects: On one hand it seems de¬ 
sirable to maintain cultural autonomy by 
maintaining relatively smaller units—espe¬ 
cially emphasized by 0. Falnes—on the 
other hand it seems necessary to build 
larger units for economic reasons which is 
especially emphasized by L. MacDonald. 
Most of all H. Aufricht insists on the re¬ 
building of Europe by combining both points 
of view and to be able to do so, K. Deacon 
insists on the necessity of shifting from an 
individualistic rural production to rural 
cooperatives. 

(3) The relation of U. S. A. to Latin 
America: E. Hula, D. W. MacConnell and 
L. MacDonald describe developments to the 
present time, the changing of the Monroe 
Doctrine from unilateralism to hemisphe¬ 
rical reciprocality, the shifting of North 
American joint stock companies from one 
Latin American country to another and the 
resulting monoculture. H. P. Jordan, the 
editor of this book, insists that the difficulty 
exists in this fact: Even a shifting of U. S. 
imports from other parts of the world to 
Latin America would still leave about one 
and one-half billion dollars worth of agri¬ 
cultural and mineral products of Latin 
America to be taken care of through other 
outlets. As a solution he recommends that 
Latin America reduce her dependency on 
Europe and raise the purchasing power of 
her native population while the U. S. A. 
must give Latin America an advantageous 
economic New Deal. That presupposes, that 
the foreign trade of the U. S. A. with Latin 


America will need the financial assistance 
of our country and a limited amount of con¬ 
trol by the government. 

(4) National and internation economy: 
This problem has (besides the special topics 
of U. S. A/s interest in preservation of the 
gold standard, as explained by G. S. Hirsch- 
land, and of the unproductivity and undesir¬ 
ability of the clearing system as asserted 
by R. Schueller) the interesting thesis of 
C. Eagleton: The interest of the individual 
today is better served between nations than 
by the isolated and unlimited national 
sovereignty of the past. This new system 
brings about an organization of foreign 
trade by an interfering state. 

(5) Political organization of the future 
world as a whole: The distinction of the 
non-combatant individuals from the combat¬ 
ant has disappeared; moreover isolated na¬ 
tions, keeping out of war by their own de¬ 
termination no longer exists. For these rea¬ 
sons war is responsible for disappearance 
of human culture (Eagleton). Therefore, 
the use of power for aggression must be 
made impossible (C. Hodges), also that of 
the English Empire (Falnes). For that 
reason Eagleton, Falnes, and Schueller, al¬ 
though disagreeing in special points, claim 
that the state must .renounce its sovereignty. 

(6) Individualistic and collectivistic eco¬ 
nomics : Certainly every one of the contribu¬ 
tors emphasize some special aspects of the 
whole problem more than the others: Mac¬ 
Donald, disappearance of free enterprise; 
Howard Becker, incapacity of the dying free 
enterprise to solve unemployment; H. Pen¬ 
ney, dictatorship of the big corporation; 
Eagleton, dependence even of the farmer’s 
future upon worldwide planning; Falnes 
and Deacon, necessity of cooperatives. Nev¬ 
ertheless, all agree in the necessity at least 
of planned economy under control of the 
state and especially of the state which ac¬ 
cording to many collaborators of this book 
is expected to renounce its sovereignty on 
behalf of a more universal and superior 
institution. This double aspect of the in¬ 
crease of state power in internal affairs 
and of the simultaneous decrease of state 
power in foreign affairs has been empha- 
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sized by many European scientists and 
politicians more than a half century. The 
book shows that the problem is considered 
urgent also in the TJ. S. A. Geographical 
and other factors had for decades caused a 
complete state of independence in our coun¬ 
try, even isolation in foreign affairs. Be¬ 
cause of available land and of a special 
mentality that developed out of the psycho¬ 
logical structure of the predominant types 
among the immigrants, the result was a 
minimum of economic interference by the 
state. This makes the shifting in the oppo¬ 
site direction difficult in both aspects—in¬ 
creasing state power in inner, especially 
economic affairs, and decreasing state power 
in favor of a superstate—and makes break¬ 
ing with American traditions very grievous. 
Therefore, this study is timely and inter¬ 
esting and a manifestation of present Amer¬ 
ican problems and controversies. 

Paul Honigsheim. 
Michigan State College. 


Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the 
Aegean. Royal Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Affairs. London: Chatham 
House, 1944. Pp. 96. $1.00. American 
Distributor: Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions, New York. 

This remarkable document is a peasant 
agrarian program for Bulgaria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, 
and Yugoslavia written by twelve leaders 
of peasant movements or parties in these 
countries who found themselves in London 
in 1942. The program, on slightly over four 
pages, is supported by seven clearly written, 
highly condensed chapters covering a polit¬ 
ical survey, general background of the peas¬ 
ant problem, life and labor, land for the 
peasant, the cooperative system, agricul¬ 
tural technique and problems of industriali¬ 
zation. There is an adequate statistical ap¬ 
pendix. This reviewer has never seen a 
joint product of this kind that is so well 
integrated throughout, so well unified. 
There is a brilliant introduction by Sir 
E. John Russell. 


The program adopts the watchword "The 
Land is for the Peasant.” This means that 
the large estates must be broken up as was 
done in Czechoslovakia after World War I. 
It also involves consolidating the frag¬ 
mented holdings where this system obtains. 
At best this will leave the farm small so 
that agricultural cooperation is looked upon 
as essential. This cooperation must be con¬ 
cerned not only with marketing, credit and 
production, including cooperative ownership 
of equipment; it must also be extended to 
factories processing agricultural products, 
to markets for such products, and to village 
communities. A central agricultural bank 
to handle credit and insurance through the 
cooperatives is called for. Regulation, na¬ 
tional and international, to insure stability 
of prices is demanded. A far more bal¬ 
anced agriculture, with more protective 
foods is urged. A number of suggestions 
for improving technical agriculture are 
listed. A broad program of agricultural edu¬ 
cation and rural welfare is deemed utterly 
essential. Finally, because of population 
pressure, industrialization—preferably on a 
cooperative basis, and beginning with the 
processing of farm products—is urged. 

The supporting chapters give the case for 
this program in cogent fashion, with em¬ 
phasis on the factual basis for the program 
and with more attention to implementation 
than is found in most pronouncements about 
the post-war world. 

There are as many people in those coun¬ 
tries as in the United States, but seventy 
per cent of them are engaged in agriculture. 
Their "struggle for their own daily bread, 
in the literal sense of the word, was never 
successful.” This has helped make these 
countries the dangerous tinder-box of 
Europe. Americans can hardly understand 
the problems of the Balkans unless they 
understand the implications of this explos¬ 
ive situation so largely rural in character. 

Though Russian influence in this area is 
barely mentioned, it would appear that the 
constant emphasis on democratic, coopera¬ 
tive organization is seen as the answer to 
collectivization on the Russian pattern. 
There are constant comparisons with Den- 
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mark, including statistical ones. The re¬ 
viewer has a suspicion that the collabora¬ 
tors on this report have paid more atten¬ 
tion to the results of the Danish rural 
developments than to the social processes of 
the century of developments which brought 
Denmark to her 1940 levels. 

Edmund deS. Brunner 
Columbia University. 


Modem Korea . By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions, 1944. Pp. 330. $4.00. 

With America’s increasing interest and 
stake in the Far East, this authoritative, 
careful study of the unfortunate land that 
was the first to feel Japanese oppression is 
very timely. It is too seldom realized that 
Korea has had a government in exile for 
twenty-five years. The Cairo declaration 
that she will again be an independent na¬ 
tion was the beginning of the end of one of 
the longest sustained efforts to restore 
sovereignity to a people that the modem 
world has seen. 

Dr. Grajdanzev has lived in Japan, has 
visited Korea, knows the Japanese lan¬ 
guage, has demonstrated in other studies, 
notably that on Formosa, that he can steer 
a safe course among the shoals and rocks of 
Japanese statistical reports and practices. 
His whole report shows this, as does his 
succint appendix on these statistics and 
their reliability. As one who has also 
grappled with this problem, this reviewer 
has the greatest admiration for the author’s 
skill in this connection. 

The study covers Korea’s geography, his¬ 
tory, population, agriculture, forestry, 
power and mineral resources, industry, 
transport, money and banking, finance, 
trade, health, education and religion. The 
main body of the book closes with a perhaps 
too optimistic chapter on the Problems of 
Korean Independence. 

The book makes crystal clear the failure 
of the Japanese to improve agricultural 
yields and increase industrial production 
proportionately to the population increase 


in Korea during the decades they have oc¬ 
cupied this land. It shows the constant con¬ 
flict between the fair promises of one gov¬ 
ernor after another and the policies adopted. 
If one wished to defend the Japanese, it 
could be pointed out that the gain in the 
natural increase of the population under 
Japanese rule may have been a social re¬ 
sponse at least to the promise of better con¬ 
ditions. If this is so, it sets a problem in 
terms of the rehabilitation of other popu¬ 
lous rural countries after the war. Clearly 
the Japanese did not industrialize rapidly 
enough to keep pace with the rapid growth 
of the farm population, despite extensive 
Korean emigration to Manchuria, Japan 
and China proper. 

The record in its totality is a sorry one. 
The good that came from some policies was 
incidental and no more. As a case study in 
the ineptness of Japanese imperialism this 
book is very valuable. It is even more useful 
as a case study of the effects of the impact 
of industrialization and twentieth century 
exploitive techniques upon an agrarian 
people. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


General Censuses and Vital Statistics in 
the Americas . Prepared under the su¬ 
pervision of Irene B. Taeuber, Chief, 
Census Library Project. Washington: 
United States Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp. ix + 151. 

Proceedings of the Conference on Latin 
America in Social and Economic Tran¬ 
sition. Sponsored by the University of 
New Mexico in cooperation with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Affairs. Albuquerque: The Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. 
v + 104. $1.00. 

The Taeuber study is correctly described 
as “an annotated bibliography of the his¬ 
torical censuses and current vital statistics 
of the 21 American Republics, the American 
Sections of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the American Colonies of Den- 
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mark, France, and the Netherlands, and the 
American Territories and Possessions of the 
United States.” 

It is conveniently divided into five parts, 
the first of which deals with the American 
Republics, the second with the American 
portions of the British Commonwealth, the 
third with Denmark's American colony, the 
fourth with France’s new world possessions, 
and the fifth with the Dutch colonies. Natu¬ 
rally, Part I occupies the bulk of the space. 
It is subdivided into sections for each of the 
21 American Republics. 

For the research worker who needs to 
know and to use the demographic materials 
for any part of the western hemisphere, 
this bibliography is to be placed on the 
“must” list. It bears every mark of careful 
scholarship. Perhaps more of the Anuarios 
de Estatistica of the various Spanish Amer¬ 
ican countries might have been listed. Par¬ 
ticularly in the case of Colombia, it is the 
earlier issues that contain the more detailed 
information. Furthermore, only in the 1934 
Anuario have I been able to locate the 1928 
census data. 

The proceedings of the conference on 
Latin America in Social and Economic 
Transition make up the fifth volume of 
Inter-Americana: Short Papers , published 
by the University of New Mexico Press. 
The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the University and by the Office of the Co¬ 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
grandiose title is not justified by the con¬ 
tents of the little volume. Like so many 
other publications in the Latin American 
field the contents spread over all the discip¬ 
lines as well as geographically throughout 
the hemisphere, so that the net result is a 
number of fugitive papers bound up to¬ 
gether. Nevertheless, some of them, and 
particularly Behrent’s “Land for the Peo¬ 
ple,” Fergusson’s “Chile in Transition,” 
and Sanchez’s “Mexico in Transition,” 
should'be of interest to the readers of 
Rural Sociology. 

T. Lynn Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled . By Edna 
Yost (in collaboration with Dr. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth). New York: The Macmil¬ 
lan Company, 1944. Pp. x + 298. $2.50. 

In Normal Lives for the Disabled , the 
authors have treated an ever present prob¬ 
lem, one that is increased considerably by 
the war, in a manner which recommends it 
as a very worthwhile book on the reading 
list of both the disabled and the non-dis- 
abled. It should prove beneficial to those 
who have just become physically handi¬ 
capped, because the authors have presented, 
in a matter-of-fact manner, the picture as 
it applies to them. Patriotism and senti¬ 
mentality have not caused the authors to 
hold out to this group, especially those 
whose disabilities are service-connected, a 
promise that as a reward for their sacrifice 
a grateful nation will provide for them a 
future devoid of all worry, want, and frus¬ 
tration; and all that they will have to do 
from here on out is to make themselves 
comfortable in the “Lap of the Gods.” 
Neither is the picture presented one to in¬ 
dicate that the physically disabled must 
face a life set apart from the activities and 
pleasures which are the rightful heritage of 
every man. 

The physically handicapped man is just 
as much a part of society as he was before 
being injured, but whether he plays the 
role he can, and should, depends upon him¬ 
self. His own efforts will determine his 
progress and destination just as they would 
were he not physically handicapped. After 
putting it squarely up to the handicapped 
and showing him what he must do, the 
authors proceed to present the part that 
must be played by his friends, the obliga¬ 
tion that rests upon society, what has been 
and is being done to improve conditions in 
industry, and the procedures to follow and 
the agencies to be contacted by the disabled 
person in order that he might secure every 
available aid to help him prepare for the 
future. 

This book has a lot to offer to the non¬ 
handicapped by explaining to them the 
common sense manner in which they should 
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react to those who through injury (service- 
connected or otherwise) have become phys¬ 
ically handicapped. There has been much 
said and written recently concerning what 
family, friends, and community should do in 
preparation for helping the returning vet¬ 
eran, especially the physically handicapped 
one, to readjust himself. The writers and 
speakers have all been well meaning, but if 
the returning physically handicapped soldier 
is given the treatment suggested by much 
of their material, and is subjected to it for 
six months, his chances for successful re¬ 
habilitation will have lessened considerably, 
or the time required therefor increased de¬ 
cidedly. This reviewer wishes it were pos¬ 
sible for those individuals who must come 
into dose contact with the physically dis¬ 
abled to read this book before deciding on 
their course of action. It would probably 
change the plans of many, to the untold 
benefit of those who have been injured. 

Should one be inclined to consider the 
style of the book a little repetitious, let him 
recall that the state of mind of many of 
those for whom it was especially written is 
such that repeated encouragement and as¬ 
surance are imperative. Since the book 
offers the possibility for an enormous 
amount of good, by presenting a sound com¬ 
mon sense viewpoint to help counteract 
unwise approaches made by many writers, 
I see no reason for quibbling over style, 
organization, or the general make-up, even 
though the last section seems to be rather 
an anti-dimax. 

Walter E. Watson. 
Kentucky Department of Welfare. 


Foster Home Care for Mental Patients . By 
Hester B. Crutcher. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. vi -f 
199. $2.00. 

This book will be of interest not only to 
the professional person, but also to all in¬ 
terested in the mentally ill. It can readily 
be used as a textbook because of its com¬ 
pleteness. The material from which the con¬ 
clusions are drawn is taken mostly from 
the findings of the hospitals in the State of 


New York. These data prove that both the 
hospital and the patients benefit by the 
placement system. The hospital benefits be¬ 
cause more beds are available and place¬ 
ment in homes is cheaper and the patients' 
improvement is usually more rapid. 

Of special interest to the sodal worker 
are the chapters on “Selection of Homes” 
and the “Supervision of the Patient.” One 
of the secrets of successful placement is 
the selection of a caretaker and patient 
whose emotional needs will be met by each 
other. Equally important is the supervision, 
where understanding and tact always must 
be used. 

One chapter is devoted to two methods of 
family care used abroad—the colony system 
represented by the Gheel, Belgium under¬ 
taking and the district system used in other 
parts of Europe and this country. The 
methods adopted by Germany are the most 
fully described of the systems found in 
European countries and their relative merits 
are discussed. 

The last chapter presents case histories 
filled with human interest. They are the 
final proof of the value of the placement 
approach. 

Ruth Mellor. 

Louisville Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


The Food Front in World War /. By Maxcy 
Robson Dickson. With an introduction 
by Claude Wickard, Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 
194. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.50. 

In World War I, as in the present 
struggle, food was considered one of the 
most vital elements in our wartime econ¬ 
omy. Herbert Hoover, as Food Administra¬ 
tor in 1917-18, decided against a rationing 
system and attempted to regulate food con¬ 
sumption through voluntary self-sacrifice. 
The story of the huge propaganda machine 
that was established to accomplish this end 
is told by Dr. Dickson in an interesting 
and authoritative way. He describes the 
roles that were played by the press, the 
motion picture industry, the Speakers Bu- 
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reau, women, Negroes, manufacturers, 
churches, fraternal organizations, retail 
stores, schools, and commercial advertising 
agencies in putting across a program of 
voluntary action. Despite its ambitious 
title the book neglects several major food 
problems that arose in World War I. The 
question of food production and the factors 
of production are scarcely mentioned. The 
channels of distribution between farmers 
and retailers are not adequately treated. 
The reader is left hungry for more informa¬ 
tion concerning the international food sit¬ 
uation after reading the exceptionally good 
but equally brief paragraphs on this topic. 

Persons interested in the policies of our 
present Food Administration either as ag¬ 
ricultural economists, rural sociologists, ad¬ 
ministrators, or as consumers will find Dr. 
Dickson’s book valuable for comparative 
purposes. Rigid price controls and rationing 
certainly present different problems in food 
control than did the voluntary systems used 
in 1917-18. 

Walter C. McKain, Jr. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Culture of the Middle West By Law¬ 
rence College Faculty. Appleton, Wis¬ 
consin: The Lawrence College Press, 
1944. Pp. vii + 72. $1.00. 

This book consists of a series of five 
lectures on the Middle West given by the 
members of the faculty of Lawrence Col¬ 
lege. The first two lectures develop the 
geological and geographical factors furnish¬ 
ing the physical basis for the culture which 
resulted. This is followed by a brief history 
of the settling of the area by divergent 
cultural groups, each of which contributed 
something of value to the new cultural 
development. 

The latter part of the book develops 
three phases of the present day Middle 
West. The first is Middle Western politics, 
which are set forth as being typically 
American, but a little more frank, out¬ 
spoken, and individual than those found in 


other sections of the country. The second, 
or human phase, is personified in the liter¬ 
ary figure of Mark Twain, who, although 
criticised for his lack of the social graces, 
produced literary results of value, and was 
a friendly and interesting person. The last 
phase discusses the city of Chicago as a 
focal point of Middle Western Culture, 
which through its growth, planning, and 
forward look, shows promise of becoming 
the dream city of the future. 

Wayne T. Gray. 

Union College. 


The Predicament of Modem Man . By D. 
Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. ix -f 105. $1.00. 

This little volume affirms the basic im¬ 
portance of spiritual values in the recon¬ 
struction of a war-tom world. The author, 
who is Professor of the Philosophy of Re¬ 
ligion at Stanford University, believes that 
the real predicament of modem man arises 
out of “the failure of his spiritual growth 
to parallel his technical progress.” Con¬ 
temporary western culture is characterized 
as a “cut-flower” civilization which is in 
grave danger of withering away because it 
is not rooted in the nourishing soil of a 
religious faith. 

Yet Dr. Trueblood is no hidebound the¬ 
ologian prescribing a sectarian gospel for 
the salvation of a wicked world. He skill¬ 
fully disarms the critics of institutionalized 
Christianity by admitting the justice of 
most of their criticisms but insists that, 
with all its defects, the Christian Church is 
the most promising instrument for rescuing 
mankind from his present dilemma. In or¬ 
der to fulfill this mission the Church of the 
future must subordinate theology to the 
tested values and satisfactions arising out 
of a “consciously contrived fellowship of 
work and worship.” 

T. G. Standing. 

New York State College for Teachers. 
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Collective Security: The Why and How. 
By Joseph H. Ball. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1943. Pp. v 63. 
Cloth, $.50; paper, $.25. 

This is a statement by Senator Ball 
made in September, 1943, of his views upon 
the question of collective security as it af¬ 
fects the future policy of the United States. 
It is his thesis that while one nation alone 
can prepare for and make war, can eventu¬ 
ally involve nearly the whole civilized world 
war, only many nations planning and 
king together can prepare for peace or 
maintain peace. 

e proposes the creation of an interna- 
al authority with at least two functions: 
) to settle by means of an international 
agency disputes between nations which they 
cannot solve themselves and which threaten 
harmonious international relations; (2) to 
stop, by force if necessary, future attempts 
at military aggression. This means an in¬ 
ternational police force. 

J. I. Falconer. 

Ohio State University. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Agencies Concerned with the Quality of 
Rural Life in the South. A Directory, 
1944. Nashville, Tennessee: Southern 
Rural Life Council, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1944. Pp. vi + 99. 
$.50. 

The Individual and His Society. The Psy¬ 
chodynamics of Primitive Social Or¬ 
ganization. By Abram Kardiner. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. xxvi + 503. $5.00. 

Adult Education for Democracy in Family 
Life. By Mary S. Lyle. Ames, Iowa: 
The Iowa State College Press, 1944. Pp. 
xii + 161. $2.25. 


A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural 
Relations in New Mexico. By Lyle 
Saunders. Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 
1944. Pp. xvi -h 528. $5.00. 

Local History: How to Gather It, Write It, 
and Publish It. By Donald Dean Parker. 
Revised and Edited by Bertha E. Jos- 
ephson. New York: The Social Science 
Research Council, 1944. Pp. xiv + 186. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of 
Rapid Growth. Proceedings of the 
Round Table on Population Problems. 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1944. Pp. 158. $1.00. 

Tragic Ground. By Erskine Caldwell. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
1944. Pp. 237. $2.50. 

Bureaucracy. By Ludwig Von Mises. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 125. $2.00. 

Sociology of Religion, Knowledge, and the 
Arts. By Paid Honigsheim. East Lans¬ 
ing, Michigan: Michigan State College, 
1940. Pp. iii -f- 49. Mimeo. 

The War and Conflicting Social Philos - 
opkies. By Paul Honigsheim. East Lans¬ 
ing, Michigan: Michigan State College, 
1944. Pp. 52. Mimeo. 

Primitive Peoples in North, Central, and 
South America . By Paul Honigsheim. 
East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State College, 1944. Pp. iv -f 19. Mimeo. 

Country Neighborhood. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1944. Pp. 181. $2.50. 

Costa Rican Life. By John and Mavis 
Biesanz. New York: Columbia Univers¬ 
ity Press, 1944. Pp. x -f 272. $3.00. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 

1944 

RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, January 1,1944 

Brought forward from 1943 account 
1944 memberships collected in 1943 
Petty cash deposit 


$233.79 

22.50 

4.24 $ 260.53 


Active memberships 
Contributing memberships 
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Student memberships 
1943 memberships 
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3.50 

76.00 

48.40 

613.15 1,638.85 


Total 
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EXPENSES 


Rural Sociology —C. H. Hamilton 


Balance due on 1943 account 
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Paid on 1944 account 
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Printing and supplies 
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40.00 


Clerical and secretarial service 

18.89 


Refund on membership 

.50 


Bank service charges 

.70 

$1,313.84 

Cash on Hand December 31, 1944 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 

By The Managing Editor 

Fiscal year January 17, to December 31, 1944 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand January 16, 1944 $ 372.60 

From Rural Sociological Society on 1943 business 394.00 

From Rural Sociological Society on 1944 business 849.00 

Dues and subscriptions direct from members 38.00 

General subscriptions and sales 984.28 

Reprint sales to authors 127.68 

Sales of back numbers for the Society 59.39 

Postage 1.44 

Subsidy from North Carolina State College 250.00 


Total income 


$3,076.39 
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Other expenses . 5.34 
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Total Income .$3,076.39 


* Includes $560.99 for subscriptions paid in advance. 


CIRCULATION OF THE JOURNAL 
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Members, foreign . 14 15 
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Libraries, foreign. 27* 49 1 2 

Individuals, domestic . 39 46® 

Individuals, foreign . 1 2 
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Complimentary, foreign . 3 3 


1 Includes 14 Service Men. 

3 Includes 12 which are be 

3 Includes 4 Service Men. 

* Includes 17 Service Men. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Bureau op Agricultural Economics 

PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL OF THE DIVISION OF FARM POPULATION 
AND RURAL WELFARE AS OF JANUARY 5, 1945 

Carl C. Taylor, Head 
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John P. Shea, Social Scientist 
Rachel Rowe Swiger, Social Scientist 
Pauline S. Taylor, Social Scientist 

Lincoln, Nerbaska —Region I 
(Great Plains) 

Donald G. Hay, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader (on leave) 

Anton H. Anderson, Social Science Analyst, 
Acting Regional Leader 
John P. Johansen, Social Science Analyst 
Lawrence B. Lyall, Social Science Analyst 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin —Region III 
(North Central) 

Nat T. Frame, Social Science Analyst, Reg¬ 
ional Leader 

Ronald B. Almack, Social Science Analyst 
Paul J. Jehlik, Social Science Analyst 
Olaf F. Larson, Social Science Analyst 

Upper Darby, Pennsylvania —Region IV 
(Northeastern) 

Harold T. Christensen, Social Science An¬ 
alyst, Regional Leader 
Evlon J. Niederfrank, Social Science An¬ 
alyst 

Harold B. White, Agricultural Economist 


Atlanta, Georgia— -Region V 
(Southeastern) 

Frank D. Alexander, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

James E. Montgomery, Social Science An¬ 
alyst 

Edward B. Williams, Social Science Analyst 

Little Rock, Arkansas— Region VI 
(South Central) 
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M. Taylor Matthews, Social Science Analyst 
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Walter C. McKain, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

H. Otto Dahlke, Agricultural Economist 

Walter R. Goldschmidt, Social Science An¬ 
alyst 

William H. Metzler, Social Science Analyst 

Appalachian Region —(Washington, D. C.) 

Roy L. Roberts, Social Science Analyst, 
Regional Leader 

Linden S. Dodson, Social Scientist 

James S. Brown, Social Scientist 


Iowa State College: Dr. Reuben Hill 
has taken a position as Associate Professor 
of Sociology at Iowa State College. He will 
specialize in Sociology of the Family and has 
a combined teaching and research appoint¬ 
ment in the Department of Economics and 
Sociology and in the Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. Dr. and Mrs. Hill and their 
three children moved to Ames, January 1. 
Dr. Hill was formerly at the University of 
Wisconsin. He came to Iowa State from the 
University of South Dakota where he was 
Head of the Department of Sociology and 
Social Work. 
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Rural Sociology — Dimensions and Horizons* 

By Lowry Nelsonf 


C onsidered as the study of human 
a ssociation in the rural environment, 
rural sociology covers a very wide 
scope. It comprehends not alone the 
delineation of the areas and sub-areas 
of community life, considered in the 
horizontal aspect; but includes as 
well the myriad forms of association 
within the spatial frame-work. In this 
latter aspect it describes all those 
functions which make up the associ- 
ationaHife of rural man. Thus it is a 
discipline of great breadth—as wide, 
i ndeed, as the forms of associational 
life are varied. 

It has not only breadth, but also 
“length.” It cannot be content with 
mere description a nd a nalysis of the 
commu nity as i t appears in cross- 
section; itjnust take cognizance of 
time as we ll as space. It recognizes 
that the community, as of the present, 
is the result of a long period of cul¬ 
tural change and cultural accumula¬ 
tion. In other words, every commun¬ 
ity has a history and is in large 
measure the product of an evolution¬ 
ary process. The student of rural 
society must have a time perspective 
concerning his data. Such a perspec¬ 
tive involves knowledge of the forces 
both internal and external which in 
the past have helped to shape the 
social phenomena of the present. Thus 
the .discipline has “length” as another 
im portant dim ension. 

* Read before the Rural Sociological So¬ 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., March 17, 1945. 

t University of Minnesota. 


T he thi rd dimension is “depth.” If 
we a re to understand fully the social 
life of mankind, we need to know 
more about the nature of the individ¬ 
ual himself; his nee ds, his drives, his 
motivation, his attitudes, and all those 
subtle ancTelusive — though all-im¬ 
portant— forms of covert behavior. 
What it is that produces the forms of 
response in individuals and in groups; 
how and why responses differ in time 
and place; how are folkways and 
mores changed; (e.g. the substitution 
of one food habit or another); how 
are value-systems modified; and how 
can these subtle processes of inter¬ 
action be measured and described;— 
these are but a few of the questions 
involved in the quest for knowledge 
along the third dimension. 

It is recognized that wide differ¬ 
ences of opinion exist among sociolo¬ 
gists and other social scientists as to 
the scope of the field of sociology, and 
as to the boundaries among the vari¬ 
ous disciplines. But an examination of 
the table of contents of an introduc¬ 
tory sociology text or a cursory sur¬ 
vey of the literature written by soci¬ 
ologists reveals that some stakes have 
been driven in all these suggested 
areas and some borings have taken 
place. Even the usual definition of 
sociology as the science of group rela¬ 
tions assumes the various dimensions 
which have been indicated - . Sociology, 
therefore, is eclectic; a huge maw 
that gulps all social phenomena as its 
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diet . Some sociologists have regarded 
this attribute of eclecticism as a seri¬ 
ous, not to say devastating, criticism 
and have sought means of delimiting 
the field. After all, it is difficult to 
answer such questions as these: 
Where does sociology end and political 
science begin? Or economics? Or psy¬ 
chology? Or history, human geogra¬ 
phy or anthropology? There really is 
no clear definition of boundaries in 
the social sciences. An even more im¬ 
portant question is whether such de¬ 
marcations ought to exist. 

As the volume of knowledge ac¬ 
cumulates, the rise of sub-divisions 
within a general scientific field is in¬ 
evitable. Also it seems to be inherent 
in the scientific workers themselves 
to attempt continuously to establish 
boundaries or jurisdictions, which de¬ 
fine the scope of the various disci¬ 
plines. Such definitions are indispen¬ 
sable as steps in research, but they 
can, and often have, become serious 
impediments to the free exchange of 
ideas and methods. This is a result of 
the tendency of various disciplines to 
become guild-minded and to assume 
quasi-juridical significance. 

This excessive fragmentation in the 
social sciences is coming to be rather 
widely recognized, and some institu¬ 
tions are giving serious attention to 
the revision of curricula and to ways 
by which research efforts of various 
specialists can be focussed upon spe¬ 
cific problems. An example of curricu¬ 
lum modification is the new Commit¬ 
tee on Social Thought established in 
the University of Chicago Graduate 
School, which transcends departmen¬ 


tal lines in the interest of unification 
of subject matter. What has come to 
be called General Education seeks a 
similar goal at the undergraduate 
level. 

The cooperative research projects, 
which are increasingly common, rep¬ 
resent attempts to bring research 
efforts of several disciplines to bear 
upon a single problem. One such effort 
was launched at the University of 
Minnesota Graduate School in 1943, 
for the study of the impact of the 
war upon a sample community in 
that state. Numerous other examples 
might be cited. 

Obviously, the magnitude of the 
dimensions of sociology places it be¬ 
yond the capacity of even a Spencer 
to develop scientific proficiency in all 
its phases. For one to attempt to 
cover the entire field is to give rise 
to extensive cultivation, where inten¬ 
sive cultivation is called for. While it 
is realized that specialization pro¬ 
duces fragmentation and apparent 
lack of synthesis, this represents an 
inevitable stage in the evolution of 
science. The “b its and pieces” of 
social Jcnpwledge must be fabricated 
before they can be assembled into a 
unit that can be called a science of 
man. Numerous workers will dig their 
individual post-holes in the terrain, 
preliminary to the achievement of the 
major excavation. Sometimes, it will 
be necessary for some synthesizing 
mind—or minds—to produce the gen¬ 
eralizations that can be recognized 
and accepted as a science of human 
society, but the constituent elements 
must be first discovered and described. 
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Meanwhile, the rural sociologist 
faces the necessity of deciding upon 
that portion of the general field in 
which he wants to make his contri¬ 
bution. Just as the physical universe 
is too vast to permit the ordinary in¬ 
dividual to grasp and to study as a 
whole, so it is with the universe of 
human society. The scholar in the 
natural sciences must select a small 
unit—a fish, a plant, an element or 
a compound—and study in microcosm 
what cannot be examined in toto. In 
the social sciences, he must of neces¬ 
sity choose a particular social phe¬ 
nomenon for his special attention and 
devote himself assiduously and con¬ 
tinuously to its exploration if he 
would make a lasting contribution. 
The “surface” dimensions of the area 
which is chosen will likely determine 
the “depth” to which his explorations 
will lead. With so many superficial 
areas competing for his attention, the 
temptation may be strong to spread 
too widely. Practical considerations 
may also limit his choice. 

The specialization in specific as¬ 
pects of sociology which this sug¬ 
gests, is, of course, already well ad¬ 
vanced so far as general sociology is 
concerned. There are, for example, 
family sociologists, urban sociologists, 
criminologists, demographers, ecolo¬ 
gists, social psychologists, and so on 
through a long list of specialisms. We 
also have mral sociologists, who may 
be regarded as specialists from the 
standpoint of general sociology, but 
they must be considered as general¬ 
ists rather than specialists because 
in range of subject matter their field 


is almost as broad as that of the gen¬ 
eral discipline. As generalists, they 
have admittedly covered many spe¬ 
cific aspects of rural society, but in 
practically none of these aspects have 
the studies penetrated to the degree 
of depth which is required for build¬ 
ing a substantial scientific structure. 

This is undoubtedly to be accounted 
for by the very newness of the field 
on the one hand, and to certain prac¬ 
tical expedients on the other. For the 
most part, rural sociology research 
is supported from public funds and 
the emphasis is upon the study and 
solution of practical problems. There 
is a responsibility devolving upon 
rural sociologists attached to Experi¬ 
ment Stations and to the Department 
of Agriculture to deal with current 
problems which are visible to the lay¬ 
man and can therefore be “justified” 
as objects for study. This is a respon¬ 
sibility which cannot be avoided and 
no rural sociologist wishes to avoid it, 
but it poses a problem in the long run 
which must be faced by the research 
worker in this field. This is not to say 
that Experiment Station directors do 
not or will not recognize the place of 
research on the somewhat less “prac¬ 
tical” aspects of sociology, nor is it 
to be assumed that attack on so-called 
practical problems does not contrib¬ 
ute to the general body of scientific 
knowledge. But where, as is the case 
in most Sations, there are no more 
than one or two men to carry the 
work, the usual result is that time 
and energy will be spent in giving 
superficial attention to many different 
areas rather than probing more deep¬ 
ly into one. 
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Prom the standpoint of a develop¬ 
ing science of rural sociology, the 
need is everywhere apparent for in¬ 
creased specialization. The superficial 
dimensions are — as indicated — ex¬ 
tremely broad, and the subject matter 
diverse. But the number of workers 
is small, and up to date, have been 
unable to exploit in depth the surface 
explorations. As the numbers of 
workers increase, it will be possible 
for greater division of labor to take 
place and more intensive study can 
be given by an individual to a spe¬ 
cific sub-area. Such increased special¬ 
ization, it is well to bear in mind, will 
have implications for training of new 
workers which cannot be ignored by 
the universities. Antecedent to such 
specialization, there must be special¬ 
ized training. It may well involve in 
time some extension of the present 
period of graduate training. It might 
well involve the training of specialists 
in such fields as local government; 
and will most certainly involve more 
training in the field of psychology. 
Other related social sciences must 
come in for more attention as well. 
Moreover, it is possible that some 
sort of internship should be pro¬ 
vided the trainees. These are ques¬ 
tions which will have to be worked 
out within the larger frame-work of 
graduate school education. In short, 
it appears to be clear that one “hori¬ 
zon” that rural sociology should be¬ 
gin to scan is a vertical one. It in¬ 
volves looking downward to the un¬ 
fathomed depths of human behavior. 

There is another horizon—and in 
this case the word is more properly 


used. It is the horizon of other rural 
peoples throughout the world. Ours 
is a discipline which in its develop¬ 
ment, if not its origin, has been of 
United States vintage. As such it is 
provincial. We deal but sketchily, if 
at all, with the rural life of other 
countries. Our text-books not only are 
limited largely to United States data, 
but oftentimes deal too exclusively 
with certain regions of the country. 

The war has heightened the inter¬ 
est of our population in other lands 
and other peoples. We have come 
finally to recognize that we cannot 
live in isolation, and however reluc¬ 
tantly, we are committing ourselves 
as a nation more and more to the idea 
of playing a role on the international 
stage. But this role, if it is to be 
played with insight and intelligence, 
must be based upon understanding 
of the way other people live, and the 
understanding must be a sympathetic 
one. It will be a responsibility of the 
schools to provide this understanding, 
and the schools in turn must depend 
for materials upon reports of compe¬ 
tent observers of life in foreign lands. 
Since at least two-thirds of the labor 
force of the world is engaged in agri¬ 
culture, the fact is inescapable that 
American scholars must become ac¬ 
quainted with the rural life of people 
throughout the world. They can 
achieve this acquaintanceship best 
through actual contact, but a mini¬ 
mum requirement should be the study 
of the literature of rural life as it 
has been produced or may be pro¬ 
duced by scholars of other lands. To 
make such literature more widely 
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available, we should give serious at¬ 
tention to the problem of getting 
these works published in English 
translations in the United States. 

Fortunately for American rural 
sociology, many students are al¬ 
ready getting considerable experience 
abroad through service in the armed 
forces, or with the various govern¬ 
mental agencies operating on the in¬ 
ternational level. The most notable of 
these agencies up to the present is 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re¬ 
lations, which already has sent rural 
sociologists into several Latin-Ameri¬ 
can countries, and is now sending 
some to Europe. But this is only a 
beginning, a reconnaissance effort, 
which must be followed up with more 
detailed studies. The logic of events 
would seem to foreshadow a vast en¬ 
richment of American scholarship 


through these foreign contacts, and 
the extension of our horizons to the 
planet's end. 

The development of a science of 
human society is the goal. It may 
never be attained; but from what we 
know at present concerning the evo¬ 
lution of the older science of physics, 
it appears that it will be reached—if 
at all—as a result of scholars* digging 
ever deeper in their various spade- 
holes, until these individual efforts 
coalesce in an ultimate unity. This, 
at least, is our working hypothesis, 
and if futility should prove the end 
of all our striving we may perhaps 
comfort ourselves with the statement 
of Robert Louis Stevenson: “To travel 
hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive; and the true success is to 
labor.” 


Future Teaching of Rural Sociology* 

By Otis Durant Duncan\ 

ABSTRACT 

This paper envisions several problems in the future teaching of rural soci¬ 
ology. Among these are the types of students, the values to be emphasized, the 
challenge of other disciplines which offer quicker and larger economic returns 
to the student, and of rural sociology in the scheme of general education. It 
also stresses the importance of organizing the teaching function more directly 
around the interest of the student at aU levels of instruction, and urges the 
revision of graduate teaching on the basis of more vital and justifiable 
standards. 


RESUMEN 

Este articulo considers varios problemas relacionados con la ensenanza de la 
sociologia rural en el futuro. Entre ellos se encuentran la dase de estudiantes, 
los valores que se deban destacar, la competencia de otras disciplinas que 
ofrecen al estudiante mayores Ingreses en un transcurso de tiempo mas corto, 
y la posicion de la sociologia rural en relacion con la education en general. 
Tambidn recalca la importancia de organizar la funcion educativa en relacion 
mas directa con el interns del estudiante en todos los niveles de la instruction, 
y recomienda la revision de la ensenanza post-graduada de acuerdo con normas 
mas vitales y mas razonables. 
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Because of the urgency of need, 
and of specific assignment, the theme 
of this paper is a statement of prob¬ 
lems and plans incident to the future 
teaching of rural sociology in colleges 
and universities. In doing this, one 
must be aware of the imminent dan¬ 
gers likely to be encountered: No one 
knows for what purposes the colleges 
and universities will be kept alive 
after the war; nor can anyone fore¬ 
see either the superficial changes 
which will be made in the pattern of 
our peace time collective existence or 
the effects those changes may exert 
upon our fundamental philosophies of 
sociological knowledge. 

It is extremely difficult to visualize 
the future for rural sociology except 
in the framework of its present and 
its past. Whatever the war may have 
done to society, there will be groups, 
rural-urban differentiations, popula¬ 
tion movements, family relationships, 
institutions, and welfare problems of 
various kinds in the post war world. 
The particular manifestations of 
these sociological phenomena may 
undergo surface changes, but it is 
inconceivable that the “universal cul¬ 
ture pattern” will have been altered 
radically and basically by the war. 
New attitudes toward social facts will 
appear, and these facts may have new 
values assigned them which may in¬ 
fluence overt behavior appreciably. 
Even so, it seems that rural sociology 
will have about the same focal points 
of interest in the future as it has now 
and has had in the past. 

* Read before the Rural Sociological So¬ 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., March 17, 1945. 

t Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


It is probable that pragmatism will 
characterize education in the earlier 
phases of the post war world. The war 
time aeronautical industry has made 
riveters, welders, tool makers, and 
inspectors out of people having no 
particular skill within a matter of a 
few lessons. Educationists have her¬ 
alded such feats as pedagogical mir¬ 
acles. Need, not necessarily fitness, 
has created the specialist. The result 
is that there is an emulous popular 
contempt for orthodox education and 
educational procedures. Undoubtedly, 
quests of “royal roads to learning” 
will seriously vex the scientifically 
minded rural sociologist after the 
war. 

Roughly, seven types of students 
may be expected in post war rural 
sociology classes: First, those for 
whom the subject is only a require¬ 
ment to be negotiated; second, those 
who seek electives with hours of 
credit and honor points; third, those 
for whom the subject may have a 
cultural appeal—not bad students as 
a rule; fourth, the student who wants 
supplementary training in a technical 
field; fifth, the preprofessional stu¬ 
dent of social work and other similar 
fields; and, sixth, the young prospec¬ 
tive rural sociologist. To these, a sev¬ 
enth type of student should be added, 
namely, the “G.I.” returning to col¬ 
lege for rehabilitation. This class of 
students is not likely to have a great 
deal of interest in rural sociology, 
and certainly not as a veteran, al¬ 
though there will be ex-service men 
desirous of resuming incompleted col¬ 
lege programs in this field. 
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Rural so ciolo gy is being recognized 
incr easin gly as a'"service course” in 
t eachers* col leges, colleges of liberal 
arts , the ological seminaries, and in 
other types of in stitutions as well as 
i n agricultural co lleges. It should 
function as a vital part of the recent¬ 
ly liberalized pretheological curricu¬ 
lum designed to give basic prepara¬ 
tion to rural religious leaders. All re¬ 
ligious denominations are now calling 
for this training for ministerial 
students as never before. Likewise, 
schools of engineering are beginning 
to add social science courses to their 
curricula. If any social science is jus¬ 
tifia ble as a part of engineering_edu- 
cat ion, ru ral sociology should^be in¬ 
cluded. Sanitary engineering, hous¬ 
ing, flood control and irrigation, rural 
electrification, hydro-electric develop¬ 
ment, soil conservation, and highway 
construction are only a few phases 
of engineering which involve rural 
social situations. Sooner or later, soci¬ 
ology will be recognized as an essen¬ 
tial adjunct of technological education 
generally. 

The problem of recruiting profes¬ 
sional rural sociologists deserves spe¬ 
cific mention from the viewpoint of 
teaching. It gives rise to various diffi- 
culties. ^Firs t, the traditional agricul¬ 
tural colleg e curriculum has discour¬ 
aged the un dergraduate training of 
rur al socio logists in agriculture. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that if the student 
satisfied the agriculture requirements 
he did so at the expense of his socio¬ 
logical training, and vice versa . Cur¬ 
ricula in agricultural colleges are 
gradually being liberalized, but they 


are still log-jammed by unreasonably 
heavy requirements in chemistry, 
bacteriology, physical sciences, and 
other impedimenta, and worst of all 
by an attitude of contemptuous for¬ 
bearance which is humiliating to gift¬ 
ed students endowed with self-re¬ 
spect. Even the professor of rural 
sociology must exert much more 
epergy educating antagonistic col¬ 
leagues than is required by his stu¬ 
dents. 

The second difficulty is that rural 
sociology does not offer quick eco¬ 
nomic returns, and never promises 
opulence. Like it or not, we must 
admit that students go to agricultural 
colleges primarily for vocational rea¬ 
sons. College graduation is but the 
beginning of the training period for 
a rural sociologist. Hence, a career 
as a rural sociologist presents a dis¬ 
mal outlook at best to the young farm 
boy accustomed to turning pigs and 
calves into ready money in a matter 
of a few months. 

A third difficulty is that, even with 
a Ph.D. degree in his hand, it is hard 
for both the young rural sociologist 
and for others to realize that he pos¬ 
sesses any knowledge or skills that 
differentiate him from the man of the 
street. The young physician, lawyer, 
or engineer, once his license is grant¬ 
ed, is invested with marks of pro¬ 
fessional distinction which set him 
apart as a man whose advice and 
counsel are valuable. In everyday life, 
each person is his own rural sociolo¬ 
gist, and respects the judgment of 
the piofessional sociologist about as 
much as that of a gypsy fortune 
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teller. This destroys the prestige of 
the profession and drives discerning 
students into more flourishing fields. 

The discussion turns now to plans 
for meeting the problems which have 
been contemplated in the teaching of 
rural sociology. It seems logical that 
the treatment should fall into the fol¬ 
lowing categorical divisions: 

1. The place and functions of the 
introductory course. 

2. The undergraduate major se¬ 
quence. 

3. Rural sociology for the Master’s 
degree. 

4. Training for the Ph.D. degree. 1 

The introductory course rightfully 

occupies the most conspicuous and 
strategic position in the repertoire of 
courses in the typical rural sociology 
department. In a fully staffed depart¬ 
ment, this course should be open to 
sophomores, even if necessary to fore¬ 
go the requirement of a preliminary 
course in general sociology. In sub¬ 
stance, it should be no more and no 
less than a course in sociology em¬ 
ploying data on rural life. The ma¬ 
jority of students who take this 
course will never enter another soci¬ 
ology class. It should deal, therefore, 
with fundamental principles and so¬ 
cial relationship presented in lan¬ 
guage which can be understood by 
students generally. It is increasingly 
apparent that the courses designed 
as foundation preparation for major 

1 The Blue Ridge Conference on the 
Teaching of rural sociology adopted this 
outline of functions. See Southern Confer¬ 
ence-Seminar on Teaching and Research in 
Rural Sociology, Proceedings , Blue Ridge, 
N. C., 1940, (Mimeographed) pp. 1-78. 


students should be introduced at the 
junior level. The general non-techni- 
cal course will be beneficial to the 
prospective sociologist, while the typi¬ 
cal technical course virtually extin¬ 
guishes the life of the student with 
only a layman’s interest in the sub¬ 
ject. In other words, the first func¬ 
tion of a beginning rural sociology 
course is to orient the student in the 
broad human aspects of rural living, 
and specifically in the occupation of 
farming. 

The major sequence of courses in 
rural sociology has several functions 
to perform: (1) as a cultural course 
for general students; (2) as prepara¬ 
tion for various types of extension, 
organizational, promotional, and other 
activities including journalistic work 
and religious leadership; (3) as pre¬ 
professional training for social work¬ 
ers, public health nurses, theological 
students, etc.; and (4) as founda¬ 
tional training for prospective teach¬ 
ers and research workers presuppos¬ 
ing prolonged and intensive graduate 
training. 

Whatever the range of election 
allowed in the curriculum for majors, 
the courses should include a generous 
selection of general sociology, empha¬ 
sizing social theory for teachers and 
research workers, an introduction to 
statistics to the end that the student 
should be able to comprehend general 
statistical material with an aware¬ 
ness of its potentialities and limita¬ 
tions; a course in urban sociology, 
population and an advanced course in 
rural sociology. Foreign languages 
and other tool subjects should be in- 
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eluded in the collateral training of 
rural sociologists to the fullest possi¬ 
ble extent commensurate with time 
requirements. After all, rural soci¬ 
ology is not as much a separate sub¬ 
ject matter discipline as it is a point 
of view and an equipment for study¬ 
ing objectively social problems of 
rural life. The governing factor, how¬ 
ever, in determining the minimum 
specific requirements for a major 
course is the interest of the student. 

To supplement the rural sociology 
courses, in the major, students should 
be encouraged to include agricultural 
economics, perhaps as a minor, two 
or more advanced courses in such 
fields as agronomy, soils, or livestock 
industries. However, here is where 
the friction between rural sociology 
and the agricultural curriculum is 
met. The student is likely to find that 
a course in animal nutrition has a 
prerequisite in the form of advanced 
chemistry, or that advanced soils 
courses require both chemistry and 
geology. He soon becomes discouraged 
and despairs of the idea of studying 
anything but beginning courses in 
agriculture. A satisfactory solution of 
this problem has not been found for 
all colleges. 

The big question about the mas¬ 
ter’s degree is whether it shall repre¬ 
sent only a fifth year of study or be 
regarded as a “little Ph.D.” Upon sev¬ 
eral possible conditions the answer to 
this question depends. In some col¬ 
leges, the master’s degree is terminal. 
In one instance, a department may be 
equipped to turn out a teaching de¬ 
gree, another a research as well as a 


teaching degree. In schools in which 
the master’s degree is terminal, and 
in cases in which the student’s ulti¬ 
mate objective is college teaching and 
research, this degree should be a little 
Ph.D. For all others it can serve a 
better purpose by assuming a broader 
scope and a less technical approach. 

The subject matter of the research 
type of master’s program should in¬ 
clude an advanced course in research 
methodology, the history of sociologi¬ 
cal theories, a seminar in advanced 
rural sociology, and a thesis which 
may or may not serve as the begin¬ 
ning of a doctoral dissertation. 

Besides serving as a process for 
selecting prospective candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree, the research type 
of master’s degree should have as its 
objective the training of the student 
in the use of logico - experimental 
analysis, the cultivation of a spirit of 
independent inquiry, and the inculca¬ 
tion of the virtues of patience, perse¬ 
verance, and self-confidence. The gen¬ 
eral type of program should promote 
high standards of scholarship, an ex¬ 
tensive range of sociological compre¬ 
hension, and an inclusive acquaint¬ 
ance with sociological literature. 

Training for the Ph.D. degree in 
rural sociology thus far has followed 
the traditional pattern for that de¬ 
gree with French and German, a dis¬ 
sertation, and a disjointed scattering 
of courses intended to placate all the 
professors who may be members of 
the student’s committee. Cynical as 
this may sound, it is the truth. The 
result is that the candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree is subjected to proce- 
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dures which have mainly nuisance 
values and which circumscribe his 
thoughts, interfere with the orderly 
functioning of his mind, and hinder 
rather than promote his development 
as an original research worker. Such 
a student can have no greater handi¬ 
caps than originality of ideas, imagi¬ 
nation, and a desire for knowledge. 
Seldom do the courses a doctoral can¬ 
didate is required to take actually 
converge toward the fulfillment of a 
definite goal or educational objective, 
but often represent no more than a 
hodgepodge of professorial prejudices. 

The Ph.D. program in rural soci¬ 
ology should, first of all, have inte¬ 
gration about a common core of sub¬ 
ject matter specialization, the chain 
unity of which should be social 
theory. This should be supported by 
intensive training in methodology, 
which is the essence of science, in¬ 
cluding statistics, logic, adequate 
mathematics, and a rich course in the 
history of science. Population, social 
psychology, social organization, and 
standards of living, with special ap¬ 
plications to rural life, should consti¬ 
tute the exterior layers of this pro¬ 
gram. In other words, a Ph.D. degree 
in rural sociology should produce (1) 
a scholar, (2) a scientist, and (3) a 
sociologist equipped for studying 
rural social problems. It is the prov¬ 
ince of the major department, and 
specifically the major advisor, to see 
to it that this is done. Obviously this 
type of graduate education would 
bring to a quick end the creation of 
mere New Dealers and other ill- 
begotten social muddlers by the Ph.D. 
program in rural sociology. 


Thus far, little has been said di¬ 
rectly about minors, or supporting 
fields, at any level of teaching. This 
is a subject which is seldom given 
due weight except to see that the 
student includes the required number 
of hours on his study plan. For the 
undergraduate, the minor should be 
designed mainly to broaden the base 
of training. Ordinarily, although not 
necessarily, it is a field closely related 
to the major. If the student expects 
to pursue a graduate program, his 
minor should be more closely related 
to the major than if he intends to 
terminate his formal study with the 
bachelor’s degree. In the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College, a student in 
journalism, for example, may use 
journalism as a minor with a soci¬ 
ology major, the philosophy govern¬ 
ing the choice being that journalism 
is more a technique than a subject 
matter specialty, and that sociology 
will constitute the fund of human 
interest about which a journalist may 
write. Prospective county agents, or 
other agricultural leaders, are allowed 
to minor in any agricultural field, or 
to take no minor at all, in order 
to broaden their knowledge of as 
many practical agricultural areas as 
possible. 

Much the same flexibility should be 
allowed for the more general type of 
terminal master’s degree. For exam¬ 
ple, an extension worker in the field 
of animal industry may take rural 
sociology, and in order to have enough 
of it to be at all useful, he may desire 
to major in it and minor in animal 
science, or vice versa . There is no 
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good reason why this should not be 
allowed. Such a student may not make 
the best rural sociologist in the coun¬ 
try, but he will certainly be improved 
as an animal husbandry extension 
specialist. Sometimes this is a way 
of maltin g sure that the extension 
rural sociologist will have had a little 
rural sociology. In other words, it is 
the better part of wisdom to recognize 
that the training of professional rural 
sociologists is a function of compara¬ 
tively small numerical importance in 
the typical agricultural college. The 
humanistic values of our science are 
of as much educational significance 
as its purely scientific values. It is 
not only good pedagogy, but also good 
politics to concede this point. 

In the training of scientific soci¬ 
ologists, the minor field should be 
geared to perform two specific func¬ 
tions. First, it should prevent too 
narrow specialization. Second, it is 
supposed to contribute directly to the 
knowledge of the techniques of the 
major field. Psychology, anthropol¬ 
ogy, economics, ,and human geogra¬ 
phy are among the most congenial 
fields in which a sociologist may 
minor. Political science and history, 
in spite of their vast importance, have 
contributed little by way of method¬ 
ology, although much of general fac¬ 
tual matter, from which a rural soci¬ 
ologist may profit. It is rare that an 
agricultural college student has an 
opportunity to minor in philosophy 
as such. Certainly the newer philoso¬ 
phy of the present day offers unreal¬ 
ized fruitful possibilities as a support¬ 
ing discipline for the rural sociologist. 


This, however, is not to discredit 
Aristotelian logic which still has its 
place when objectified by modern 
symbolic analysis. 

In summary, the first part of the 
paper is a statement of several prob¬ 
lems of the present day world which 
relate directly and indirectly to the 
future teaching of rural sociology. 
Undoubtedly, some of the traumatic 
concomitants of the war will be peda- 
gogically beneficial, if for no other 
reason, because they have compelled 
us to indulge in self-examination. 
They have impressed upon us the 
realities of social dynamics more 
forcefully than has Sorokin in the 
last six or seven books he has written, 
and have caused us to meditate upon 
values which for a generation have 
been taken for granted. The path of 
the war has been strewn with the 
wreckage of many structures regard¬ 
ed as sacred shrines, and the gods of 
innovation have hastily rebuilt them 
according to new architectural de¬ 
signs. It remains to be seen whether 
the old will be raised from the dead 
or the new will prevail in its stead. 
Most likely, some of the old will sur¬ 
vive and some of the new will perish. 
Upon this hypothesis, the paper 
speaks a note of conciliation. Nothing 
will be either as bad or as good as it 
may seem, and whatever the exterior 
details of our post war collective ex¬ 
istence, it will have a sociological 
basis and explanation. 

The second part of the paper em¬ 
phasizes a conservative view of fu¬ 
ture teaching. Yet, it differentiates 
the teaching function in such a way 
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that the non-professional student of 
rural sociology will have a fighting 
chance for survival and so that socio¬ 
logical knowledge may permeate so¬ 
cial thinking to the outer periphery 
of human society. In this respect, the 
paper proposes a motive for sociolog¬ 
ical instruction that too often has not 
been recognized and which has had a 
cool reception in sociology depart¬ 
ments that are interested in students 
mainly as prospective majors. Such a 
plea is a contention for the universal 
applicability of sociological knowl¬ 
edge in the functions of general 
education. 

As for the professional sociologist, 
the paper makes a plea, not necessari¬ 
ly for more difficult and impossible, 
but for more justifiable and more 
vital standards. The emphasis has 
been on principles more than upon 
details, upon interests and motivation 


at least as much as upon inherent 
ability in the student, and upon co¬ 
ordination and integration toward 
definitely purposeful ends. It has 
sought to describe types of sociologi¬ 
cal education capable of functioning 
in life regardless of how much or how 
little of it a student may receive. It 
has placed the student above the pro¬ 
fessor in determining the general 
approach to be followed, while plead¬ 
ing for competence of direction on the 
part of the educational machinery. 
Finally, it has endeavored to point 
out a way by which the graduate 
school may cease being a graveyard 
for those innate qualities of the hu¬ 
man mind which are the most ele¬ 
mental necessities for true scholar¬ 
ship and by which it may be trans¬ 
formed into a medium for communi¬ 
cation with the living, not the “un¬ 
buried dead.” 


Contemporary American Farm Families 


By Harvey J . Locke f 


ABSTRACT 

The paper analyzes and compares six rural communities of the United 
States. Findings: (1) The great variation between the highest and lowest 
degrees of family unity is related to differences in the extent of isolation from 
deviant behavior patterns, differences in the preservation of family values, 
and strong vs. weak community organization and techniques to enforce stan¬ 
dards on individuals. (2) Status of farm women and children is high because 
of their important roles in the cooperative business of farming. (3) Familism 
prevails among farm families: family members feel that they belong pre¬ 
eminently to the family group; all members participate in the achievement of 
family objectives, subordinating their individual interests; family members 
rally to the assistance of a member if he is attacked; and the continuity be¬ 
tween the parental family and new family units is maintained through helping 
sons establish themselves occupationally and in setting up their households. 
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RESUMEN 

Este articulo analiza y compara seis comunidades rurales de los Estados 
Unidos. La information obtenida es como sigue: (1) La gran variation entre 
el grado m&s alto y el mds bajo de unidad familiar se relationa con diferencias 
en el grado de incomunicacion con normas de conducta diferentes, as! como con 
diferencias en la preservation de los valores familiares y con la organization 
m&s o menos fuerte de la comnnidad y de medidas para obligar al individuo a 
seguir las normas del grupo. (2) La position de la mnjer y de los ninos en la 
faxnilia rural es importante debido al papel que desempenan en los trabajos 
cooperatives del campo. (3) El familismo prevalece entre las familias rurales: 
los miembros de la familia participan en la execution de los objetivos familiares, 
subordinando sus intereses individuales; cuando un miembro de la familia es 
atacado los demas acuden en su ayuda; y los padres ayudan a los hijos a 
establecerse en ocupaciones y a formar sus hogares, manteniendo asi la con- 
tinuidad entre la familia paternal y las nuevas unidades familiares. 


This paper for the most part will 
analyze and compare family behavior 
in the six rural communities in the 
United States studied contemporane¬ 
ously in 1940 by different participant 
observers, each of whom spent from 
three to six months in one of these 
communities. The studies were made 
under the supervision of Carl C. 
Taylor of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The communi¬ 
ties were selected as samples of vary¬ 
ing degrees of stability, and not as a 
geographic sampling of rural Ameri¬ 
can communities. The six monographs 
give concrete pictures of the culture 
and life of rural American farm 
families. 1 


t Indiana University. 

1 United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com¬ 
munity, Rural Life Studies: 1. El Cerrito, 
New Mexico, by Olen Leonard and C. P. 
Loomis, pp. 50-1; 2. Sublette, Kansas, by 
Earl H. Bell, pp. 76-81; 3. Landaff, New 
Hampshire, by Kenneth MacLeish and Kim¬ 
ball Young, pp. 65-7, 88-9; 4. The Old 
Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, by Walter M. Kollmorgen, pp. 58-63; 
5. Irwin, Iowa, by Edward 0. Moe and Carl 
C. Taylor, pp. 55-60; 6. Harmony, Georgia, 
by Waller Wynne, pp. 37-8. The page num¬ 
bers after the references are those devoted 
particularly to the family. Other parts of 
the monographs also give information on 
family behavior in rural areas. 


I. The Six Communities 

The Old Amish engage in diversi¬ 
fied farming and live in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. This most con¬ 
servative and rigid branch of Men- 
nonites engage in a body of noncon¬ 
forming practices imported from the 
Old Country in colonial times. These 
sharply differentiate this sectarian 
group from other people living in the 
community. The Old Amishman likes 
to explain his rural way of life by 
reference to certain Biblical passages 
which promise special blessings to 
agriculturalists and which indicate 
that the best way to maintain the 
simple Christian life is to stay away 
from cities. 2 Compared with the other 
five communities, the Old Amish has 
the highest degree of family stability. 

The next most highly stabilized 
families are those of the poverty- 
stricken Spanish - Americans of El 
Cerrito, who live in a geographically 
isolated rural cultural island. The 
majority of the families own small 
tracts of land on which they grow 
food for themselves and forage for 
their animals, but no cash crops. They 

8 Op. cit ., p. 23. 
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cling tenaciously to these tracts of 
land, which are original government 
grants handed down in families for 
four or five generations. Their agri¬ 
cultural techniques and community 
and family practices are far removed 
from the everyday modern world. 

Farm families of Irwin, Iowa, in 
the heart of the corn-livestock cul¬ 
ture, have experienced in less than 
a generation two depressions and two 
severe droughts. The 1920 crash fol¬ 
lowing World War I and the industrial 
depression beginning in 1929 resulted 
in steep declines in the price of cattle, 
hogs, corn, and land, and in wide¬ 
spread mortgage foreclosures. The 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 left these 
families with nothing to sell and fre¬ 
quently very little to eat. But farming 
and thinking about farming so domi¬ 
nate all members of the community 
that the families have maintained a 
rather high degree of stability in 
spite of repeated crises. 

Sublette, Kansas, a part of the Dust 
Bowl, is a cash grain, livestock, and 
general farming area. The people 
have a weak attachment to the land, 
which is not surprising in view of the 
high degree of tenancy and the low 
value placed on farm ownership. 
While the Department of Agriculture 
considers it to be the most unstable 
community of the six, its family life 
is nearly as stable as that of Irwin, 
and much more stable than that of 
Landaff. 

Harmony, Georgia, is really two 
communities, for it is organized 
bi-racially into a group of twenty 
white and fifty Negro families. Both 


whites and Negroes for the most part 
are descendants of families who have 
lived in the county for more than a 
century. Possibly this partly explains 
the degree of organization these fami¬ 
lies maintained in the shift from cot¬ 
ton to dairying, initially caused by the 
boll weevil. 

Of all six communities, Landaff, 
New Hampshire, has the lowest de¬ 
gree of family stability. This is partly 
due to the penetration of the Boston 
milkshed into this area and to the 
impact of the urban culture. More 
particularly it is due to the spirit of 
independence, initiative, and “getting 
on the world” which are so highly 
prized parts of the New England cul¬ 
tural heritage. Also, the increased 
disparity between the level of aspira¬ 
tion and the level of living has accel¬ 
erated the prior willingness of young 
people to improve their lot by going 
to cities. The result has been a de¬ 
crease in family solidarity, which 
never did equal that of the Old Amish 
families. 

The above discussion has given 
some indication of the varying de¬ 
grees of family stability in the six 
communities. An analysis and com¬ 
parison will now be made of these 
communities in terms of: (1) the way 
in which family unity is related to 
isolation, social values, and tech¬ 
niques of social control; (2) coopera¬ 
tion of family members in the occu¬ 
pation of farming; and (3) the de¬ 
gree to which families in these rural 
communities approximate the “ideal 
type” of familism. 
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II. Family Unity 

Of the six communities there is a 
great variation between the one hav¬ 
ing the highest and that having the 
lowest degree of family unity, and a 
considerable variation between the 
others. The position of the communi¬ 
ties from greatest to lowest family 
unity is: Old Amish, El Cerrito, Irwin, 
Sublette, Harmony, and Landaff. 
Family unity appears to be greater 
in the first five than it generally is 
in cities. The following discussion of 
unity will be confined to a comparison 
of families among the Old Amish and 
in El Cerrito with those in Landaff. 

Isolation from deviant patterns of 
behavior is a factor making for fam¬ 
ily unity. Amish families and the 
Spanish-American families of El Cer¬ 
rito are defined by outsiders and de¬ 
fine themselves as “peculiar people,” 
and this isolates them from the 
disorganizing influences, particularly 
those of urban patterns. The German 
language of the Old Amish and the 
speaking of Spanish by the people of 
El Cerrito are barriers to the intro¬ 
duction of deviant and disturbing pat¬ 
terns into the communities. More¬ 
over, the Old Amish restrict contacts 
by prohibiting persons in the church 
fellowship from owning automobiles, 
patronizing commercial amusements, 
and having telephones and radios in 
their homes. 3 The El Cerrito families 
are so poor and so isolated geograph¬ 
ically that telephones and commer¬ 
cialized amusements are almost en¬ 
tirely lacking. By contrast these in- 

* The Old Amish also prohibit the use of 
electricity. 


struments of communication are com¬ 
mon, although not universal, in Lan¬ 
daff, and by facilitating contact with 
deviant patterns of behavior appear 
to militate against family unity. 4 

The preservation of traditional 
family values increases family unity. 
Social expectations such as the fol¬ 
lowing, drilled into the child from 
birth, make it natural for Amish peo¬ 
ple to live together harmoniously in 
marriage: Marriage can take place 
only between persons who are in full 
fellowship in the Old Amish church. 
Marriage is one of the most sacred 
and important events of life. The 
married person has roles and respon¬ 
sibilities radically different from 
those of single persons. Divorce and 
separation are sinful and are dis¬ 
graceful practices of worldly .people. 
Family members must not migrate to 
cities and should remain as close to¬ 
gether as possible. Social expectations 
supporting El Cerrito families include 
the definition of the role of the man 
as being loyal to his wife and children 
and supporting them. The individual 
remains an integral part of the family 
group even after he is married and 
out from under the parental roof. 

By contrast the two primary tra¬ 
ditional values of Landaff families 
are independence and individualism, 5 
and these coupled with the expecta¬ 
tion that children will migrate to 
cities have resulted in great family 
disintegration. MacLeish and Young 
indicate that the reason most of the 
young people have left the community 

* Op. cit., p. 51. 

8 Op. cit., p. 88. 
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of Landaff was not “fear that they 
could not make their living there; 
they left because the kind of living 
they could make was not the one 
they wanted.” 6 Moreover, indepen¬ 
dence “is accepted by the parents as 
natural and proper, so that if the sons 
wish to leave the farm, no effort is 
made to stop them.” 7 Daughters, 
averse to becoming farmers’ wives, 
follow their brothers in seeking their 
fortune in the city. In Landaff divorce 
and separation are not taboo, but on 
the contrary they are not uncommon 
and there are several cases of men 
and women living together without 
benefit of clergy.® 

Strong or weak community organi¬ 
zation and the absence or presence 
of techniques to enforce community 
standards on individuals is also re¬ 
lated to the degree of family unity. 
In Landaff there is not only tolerance 
of individual variation but an absence 
of techniques to compel an erring 
member to abide by the norms of 
public opinion. In El Cerrito, on the 
other hand, there is strong commun¬ 
ity organization. If a person fails to 
fulfill his expected roles, he is ostra¬ 
cized and, where one is limited to 
visiting and conversing with those in 
a restricted area, this is a stringent 
means of social control. The Old 
Amish have the highest degree of 
social organization and the most 
effective means of social control of 
any of the communities studied. They 
employ the technique of “shunning” 


0 

7 

8 


Ibid., p. 25. 
Ibid., p. 66. 
Ibid., p. 90, 


to control the behavior of family 
members. This means that a violator 
of community norms may be read out 
of the church and until he is forgiven 
no member of the church or his fam¬ 
ily will speak to him. Moreover he 
cannot eat with the family, but is 
served separately at a small table.® 

III. Economic Roles of Family 
Members 

In all six communities the family is 
a working unit with the members 
having specialized responsibilities. 
The father is responsible for operat¬ 
ing the farm, specifically the field 
work. The mother manages the house, 
generally takes care of the garden 
and chickens, and in emergencies may 
help in the field. Her house work in¬ 
cludes washing, ironing, mending, 
sewing, canning and preserving foods, 
and doing some baking. The children 
assist their parents, the degree of 
responsibility depending on their age. 
By the age of eight or nine boys are 
doing chores and field work and older 
boys are partners in work with their 
fathers. On farms children attain an 
economic importance and status at a 
much earlier age than in cities. 

Variations in the economic roles of 
family members, particularly women, 
are associated less with type of com¬ 
munity than with social class. Wives 
in farm owner, farm laborer, tenant, 
and white or Negro families have 
varying roles. For instance, in Har¬ 
mony white women of owner families 
almost never do field work, women of 


6 


Op. cit., p. 60. 
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the tenant class work in the field 
more frequently, and Negro women 
usually work in the field. Women of 
owner families have a class status 
which prohibits them from engaging 
in field work and, moreover, economic 
necessity is absent. 10 

The modification of the economic 
role of farm women to some extent 
is indicated by their varying role by 
age groups. The Landaff report com¬ 
pares the economic activities of three 
women. The first is a farm girl who 
married a renter-laborer who does no 
farming. The wife’s economic activi¬ 
ties are almost entirely confined to 
preparing her husband’s meals and 
keeping the house clean. Although 
trained on the farm, she does not 
carry over the traditional activities 
of rural women. The second is the 
wife of a young farmer, under forty. 
She makes a great effort to preserve 
all the food the family may need; 
makes the pastry for the family; and 
cures hams. She makes no articles for 
the house and buys most of the cloth¬ 
ing for her two small children. The 
third is an older farm woman who 
does a great deal of cooking and pre¬ 
serving of food; makes quantities 
of sweaters, dresses, socks, under¬ 
clothes, mittens, and caps; has re¬ 
caned all the chairs; and has woven 
straw hats. There are in Landaff a 
number of farm wives between forty- 
five and seventy who “make clothes, 
rugs, and curtains as a matter of 
course.” 11 


30 Op . tit., p. 37. 
u Op. tit., p. 46. 


IV. Familism 

Familism may be understood best 
by considering it in terms of its ideal 
type. Ideal type of familism means a 
logically perfect form of family rela¬ 
tions in which members are complete 7 
ly interested in the welfare of the 
family and completely subordinate 
their individual interests to the wel¬ 
fare of the group. It does not mean 
approval of what is or ought to be. 
The ideal type of familism includes 
the following characteristics: (1) the 
feeling on the part of all members of 
a family that they belong preeminent¬ 
ly to this group and that persons in 
all other groups are outsiders; (2) 
the complete integration of individual 
activities for the achievement of fam¬ 
ily objectives; (3) the assumption 
that land, money, and other material 
goods are family property, involving 
the obligation to support individual 
members and to give assistance when 
they are in need; (4) the willingness 
of all other members of a family to 
rally to the support of a member if 
attacked by an outsider; and (5) con¬ 
cern for the perpetuation of the fam¬ 
ily evidenced by giving all necessary 
help to an adult child in successfully 
beginning and continuing an economic 
activity in line with family expecta¬ 
tions, and in setting up a new house¬ 
hold. 

Farm families approximate more or 
less closely the ideal type of familism. 
That they do so to a much greater 
degree than do urban families is 
abundantly substantiated by evidence 
from five of the six communities; the 
exception is the New England com- 
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munity of Landaff, where familism 
is strikingly absent. Data will be pre¬ 
sented from the five communities to 
substantiate the point that farm fam¬ 
ilies generally have the five charac¬ 
teristics of familism presented above. 

1. The feeling of belonging to the 
family group is expressed by frequent 
visits between family members which 
are directly proportional to the close¬ 
ness of kinship. Among the Old Am¬ 
ish visits that last several days and 
even several weeks are still common. 12 
Among El Cerrito families social 
expectations compel individuals to 
attend funerals, the first communion 
of a child, and marriages of relatives 
unless actually unable to do so. Men 
from El Cerrito families travel over 
surrounding states, but the attrac¬ 
tion of the home and the farm and 
the feeling of belonging to the fam¬ 
ily and the community, make them 
almost invariably return. Familism 
in Irwin, while not as pervasive and 
intense as among the Amish and El 
Cerrito families, is still very strong; 
it is not uncommon for families as a 
whole or individual members to travel 
fifty to seventy-five miles to attend 
reunions or picnics. 13 

2. The complete integration of in¬ 
dividual activities for the achieve¬ 
ment of family objectives is mani¬ 
fested more clearly in farming than 
in any other occupation. Farming is 
an enterprise which requires the par¬ 
ticipation of all family members in 
diversified roles. Typically in five 
communities this cooperation is an 

“ Op. eit ., p. 58. 

“Op. cit., p. 51. 


expression of family solidarity with¬ 
out conscious consideration of indi¬ 
vidual self-interest or demand for 
remuneration, such as appears in 
Landaff. The children of these com¬ 
munities have meaningful work to do 
which contributes to the welfare of 
the whole group. The Sublette report 
states that parent-child conflict is at 
a minimum, partly because of the 
important economic role of young 
boys, and partly because all members 
of the family have a stake in the 
outcome of the crops and do not make 
unreasonable demands. In these five 
communities there is a close approxi¬ 
mation to complete integration of 
individual activities for the achieve¬ 
ment of family objectives. 

8. The conception of a common in¬ 
terest in family property with the 
obligation of supporting and helping 
individual members in need appears 
to be present in a greater or less 
degree in all communities, except 
Landaff. The closest approximation 
of the ideal type is that of the Old 
Amish where the family universally 
recognizes its responsibility to give 
relief to members in need, and to 
provide for ageing parents. Among 
this group it is considered natural 
that upon retirement the parents will 
move to a separate part of the house, 
known as the “Grossdawdy house.” 14 

Through years of interdependence 
members of El Cerrito families have 
been conditioned to call upon each 
other for many types of assistance 
and to reciprocate when the need 
arises. In Harmony, both among 

“ Op. dt. 9 pp. 62-3. 
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whites and Negroes, children are will¬ 
ing to support their parents in time 
of need, and even after leaving home 
they exhibit concern for their fam¬ 
ily's welfare. One of the outstanding 
illustrations of familism is the shel¬ 
tering and protection of individual 
members of families during severe 
economic crises. With reference to 
meeting the crisis of the last depres¬ 
sion, a resident of Irwin reports that 
the children “buckled in and helped," 
and that the members of the family 
“sympathized with each other, stayed 
at home more because we couldn't 
afford to go very much, and got 
through it somehow." 13 A crop failure 
is another situation in which assist¬ 
ance becomes a matter of family con¬ 
cern. Such a case, involving reciprocal 
assistance between parents and chil¬ 
dren is presented in the Sublette re¬ 
port. The son had raised a field crop 
while the father’s crop had failed. 
The father's livestock was moved 
down to the son’s farm, while the 
parents took a short trip. Later the 
parents took care of the livestock of 
both farms while the son's family 
took a vacation. 10 

In Landaff, however, as compared 
with the other five communties, the 
individualism which is so highly 
prized by persons in this community 
serves to separate the individual from 
his family and to weaken the relation¬ 
ships between family members. It is 
reported that sons in cities are too 
much concerned with their own prob¬ 
lems to worry about those of their 

” Op. cit ., p. 55. 

18 Op. cit ., p. 78. 


parents and that parents feel that 
even sons who remain in the home 
community should be independent 
from them. There are cases where 
the married sons and their parents 
buy things from each other and put 
their economic relations on a purely 
commercial basis. 

4. Rallying to the support of a 
member, if attacked by an outsider, 
is typically characteristic of families 
in both urban and rural areas. It is 
questionable, however, if urban apart¬ 
ment-house families would extend 
this kind of assistance to the degree 
indicated in the following excerpt 
from the report on Sublette: 17 

Some of the younger members 
of a family, who were from the 
lower income and lower social 
branch, were involved in alleged 
felony. An attorney from the 
upper branch of the family 
helped them and, in the words 
of the community, “got them 
off." One, an alleged kleptomanic, 
became a great nuisance to his 
relatives and the community. For 
a long time he was protected by 
his family, but was finally given 
a light sentence. The people say 
that now the grandfather has 
died (he was an old settler and 
very highly regarded) it will 
probably be harder on him. 

5. Interest in the perpetuation of 
the family group through maintain¬ 
ing continuity between the old paren¬ 
tal family and new family offshoots 
is indicated in the parental aid given 
sons in establishing themselves occu¬ 
pationally and setting up their family 

17 Ibid., p. 79. 
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households. Families in cities may 
occasionally express some of this 
aspect of familism. Workers in fac¬ 
tories through their personal influ¬ 
ence sometimes get their sons jobs. 
Private manufacturers and business 
men frequently perpetuate the busi¬ 
ness as a family affair through the 
inclusion of the son and prospective 
heir into the business. Corporations, 
on the other hand, embodying im¬ 
personal relationships and interested 
in competent management and profits 
may discharge an inefficient scion of 
the family which started the enter¬ 
prise, the members of which may still 
be the chief stockholders. It is evi¬ 
dent that this aspect of familism, 
like other aspects, is more extensive 
and stronger on farms than in cities. 

The Old Amish have as a funda¬ 
mental value the obligation to estab¬ 
lish their sons and daughters on 
farms and in households. Upon mar¬ 
riage a son may be given various 
kinds of livestock and a daughter 
perhaps may be given several dozen 
chickens. Frequently a married son 
rents land from parents for cash or 
a share, but in either case he is almost 
certain to be given a good bargain. 18 
In Sublette most of the informants 
when asked, “How can a young man 
get started for himself?” replied that 
the father just has to help out. The 
continuity of family ties after mar¬ 
riage between the old family and the 
new is reported to be the rule. 

Certain factors may handicap or 
prevent parents from extending aid 
to their children in establishing them 

” Op. tit ., pp. 30-1. 


on farms. In Irwin “parents wish 
they could establish their sons on 
farms, if the sons want to farm, but 
many farmers think there is little 
future in farming.” 10 In Cerrito the 
inhabitants are near the margin of 
subsistence, but parents own land 
which they pass on to their child 
by equal inheritance. Negroes in Har¬ 
mony are almost entirely tenants liv¬ 
ing in poverty and consequently un¬ 
able to be of much assistance to their 
children. In Landaff parents are able 
to aid their children, but those with 
initiative, self-reliance, and indepen¬ 
dence go to cities and, if they return 
home, are looked upon as failures. 

This survey of the five aspects of 
familism in the six rural communities 
reveals that the Old Amish has the 
highest rank on all five factors and 
Landaff has the lowest. In all the 
communities, except Landaff, there is 
a close association between the occu¬ 
pation of farming and the subordina¬ 
tion of the interests and desires of 
the individual to the welfare of the 
family group. 

In concluding this comparison of 
the six rural communities the ques¬ 
tion should be raised as to the sig¬ 
nificance of the findings for an under¬ 
standing of the trends in familism 
in rural communities of the United 
States. It is evident that the situation 
among the Amish, where there is the 
highest valuation of farming and the 
highest degree of familism, is not 
typical of most rural communities. 
The chief factor in the high degree 
of Amish familism is isolation en- 

” Op. cit ., p. 70. 
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forced by religious prohibition of 
communication with outsiders and by 
religious sanctions upon this way of 
life. The almost complete absence of 
familism in Landaff also is not typi¬ 
cal of other rural communities. Its 
absence in Landaff is largely due to 
the high value placed upon its oppo¬ 
site, individualism. Harmony, Irwin, 
and Sublette give evidences of the 
problems of exemplifying familism 
under unfavorable economic condi¬ 
tions and under the impact of major 
social changes, which have not only 
transformed farming but have un¬ 
settled the rural population, as evi¬ 


denced by the migration of huge 
numbers to cities. Inasmuch as fam¬ 
ilism in rural areas survived the un¬ 
stable and unfavorable conditions of 
recent years, it is probable that most 
rural communities will continue to 
manifest a considerable degree of 
subordination of individual interests 
to the welfare of the group. One can 
predict with assurance, however, that 
familism in the future will not be as 
extensive nor as strong as in former 
years when its development and con¬ 
tinuance was favored by stable rural 
conditions and social expectations. 


The Impact of War on the Farm Family 

By Charles R. Hoff erf 

ABSTRACT 

A survey of 275 farm families during 1943 in typical farming areas in 
Michigan showed that a high percentage were participating in war-related 
activities and that those having memberships in local community organizations 
participated to a greater extent than did families belonging to few or no or¬ 
ganizations. Internal relationships of these families were not disturbed unless 
a member was in the armed forces. In other respects cooperation among mem¬ 
bers of a majority of the families was increased. Relationships with the local 
neighborhood and community were also strengthened. Although in many 
instances funds were available, a high percentage of the families had made no 
major purchases for living other than the regular ones. Members of these 
families were doing more farm work than they did before the war began and 
were helping in every feasible way to promote the war effort. 

RESUMEN 

Un estudio de 275 familias agricolas durante el 1943 en distritos tipicamente 
agricolas del estado de Michigan demostro que una gran proporcion participaba 
en actividades relacionadas con la guerra y que las familias que pertenerian 
a organizaciones locales participaban en mayor grado que las que pertenerian 
a pocas o que no pertenerian a ninguna de dichas organizaciones. Las re- 
laeiones intemas de estas familias no sufrieron cambio excepto cuando algun 
miembro se encontraba en las fuerzas armadas. En otros respectos aumento la 
cooperacidn entre los miembros de la mayoria de las familias. Las relaciones 
con el vecindario y con la comunidad tambien se fortalerieron. Aunque en 
muchos casos habia fondos disponibles, una gran proporcion de las familias no 
habia hecho gastos importantes fuera de los ordinarios. Los miembros de 
estas familias dedicaban mas tiempo a trabajos agricolas que antes de la 
guerra y contribuian en todo lo posible al esfuerzo bilico. 


f Michigan State College. 
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The content of articles and other 
publications pertaining to the impact 
of war on family life in the United 
States indicates that in the main it is 
a disturbing influence. Changes in 
level of living, absence of the hus¬ 
band from the family, acceleration of 
the trend for wives to engage in em¬ 
ployment outside the home and juve¬ 
nile delinqency are frequent and 
common results. 1 

In most of such discussions the oc¬ 
cupational relationships of the fam¬ 
ily are not specifically indicated 
though they presumably pertain to 
families in an urban environment 
wherein social changes are quickly 
evident. It is an open question, how¬ 
ever, if these effects of war con¬ 
ditions prevail to the same extent and 
intensity among farm families. 
Farming and the manner of living 
associated with it vary so much from 
the urban way of life that the impact 
of war might be very different 

This paper is based principally 
upon the results of an investigation 
which throws some light on the ques¬ 
tion stated above. The data were ob¬ 
tained from a survey of 275 farm 
families in three Michigan communi¬ 
ties in which dairying, general farm¬ 
ing, potato growing, poultry raising 
and truck crops were produced. The 
families were selected in a way so 
that a representative sample would 
be obtained in each community. In¬ 
formation about them was secured by 

1 See: Ernest W. Burgess, “The Family.” 
American Society in War Time (W. F. Og- 
bum, Editor) (University of Chicago Press, 
1943), pp. 17-39. James H. S. Bossard, 
“War and the Family,” American Sociolog¬ 
ical Review , VI (June, 1941), 17-39. 


the personal interview method dur¬ 
ing the spring and early summer of 
1943. 2 

Participation in the War Effort 

Situations created by a total war, 
such as the present one, provide an 
opportunity to check the sensitivity 
of families to community programs 
and social values fostered by second¬ 
ary groups, especially the state. Ac¬ 
cording to certain sociological the¬ 
ories it is believed that the more fam¬ 
ilies participate in group activities in 
their local communities, the greater 
is the probability that they will un¬ 
derstand and work for the objectives 
of secondary groups. Did this rela¬ 
tionship exist among the 275 families 
included in the survey? 

These families were tested in 
eleven different ways to find how re¬ 
sponsive they were to the war situa¬ 
tion. The results are presented in 
Table L 

As is evident in the table, participa¬ 
tion varied with the type of activity. 
It was quite easy for a family to lis¬ 
ten to war news broadcasts over the 
radio, to read accounts about the war 
in the newspaper, and to collect scrap 
materials for the war effort. Also, 
another 45 per cent of the families in 
addition to the 45 per cent spending 
approximately 10 per cent of their 
income for war bonds, purchased 
lesser amounts of war stamps and 
bonds. Thus, only one family in ten 
made no purchases whatever. 

2 Detailed results of this study are pre¬ 
sented in the following publication: Charles 
R. Hoffer, Adjustments of Farm Families 
to War Conditions , Michigan, AES Special 
Bui. 333 (1945). 
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TABLE I. Percentage op 275 Farm Families Participating in War-Related 

Activities 


Activities Per Cent of Families 


Listen to radio broadcast pertaining to war news. 97 

Read accounts of war in newspapers. 96 

Collect scrap materials and fats for war effort. 95 

Use smaller amounts of essential rationed and unrationed goods . 76 

Increase amount of farm work. 71 

Make other changes in farming to meet war conditions. 62 

Read or discuss materials pertaining to post war problems. 53 

Participate in Red Cross activities. 51 

Spend approximately 10 per cent of income for War Bonds. 45 

Participate in civilian defense activity. 24 

Begin participation in community activity in addition to civilian 

defense and Red Cross programs. 7 


Further analysis of the data per¬ 
taining to participation showed that 
a majority of families participated in 
6 to 8 of the eleven activities and that 
families having memberships in local 
community organizations partici¬ 
pated in war-related activities to a 
greater extent than did those families - 
belonging to few or no community 
organizations. Thus, the principle 
that membership and participation 
by families in local community 
groups tends to broaden their view 
of social relationships and responsi¬ 
bilities is substantiated. 

Intra-Family Relationships 

Internal relationships of these 
families were not seriously disturbed. 
This fact seems to be somewhat at 
variance with the situation among 
some urban families and with reports 
pertaining to the adjustments of 
rural (mainly rural-nonfarm) fam¬ 
ilies in other parts of the United 
States. 3 In the sample of 275 only 15 

a Esther E. Twente, “The Impact of War 
upon Husband-Wife Relationship in the 
Rural Family,” The Family, XXIV (Oc¬ 
tober, 1943), 226-331. 


families had conflicts which appeared 
to be of a serious nature as a conse¬ 
quence of war conditions. In two 
instances conflicts arose concerning 
the advisability of a son’s enlisting in 
the armed services, and the question 
of marriage brought about by war 
conditions caused difficulty in two 
families. Other conflicts appeared to 
be less serious because they pertained 
to- such matters as use of the family 
automobile, adjustments caused by a 
desire to work in a defense plant, and 
the shift from standard to war time. 
If there were members of the family 
or a close relative in the armed 
forces that fact without exception 
was a cause of concern or worry. A 
total of 67 of Hie 275 families men¬ 
tioned this matter. Such an adjust¬ 
ment is as serious for the farm fam¬ 
ily as for an urban one and seem¬ 
ingly no distinction between the two 
in this respect can be made. The hus¬ 
band of the farm family is engaged 
in an essential occupation, however, 
so unless he enlists, adjustments 
caused by his absence are not likely 
to arise. 
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If there are sons in the family of 
an age and physical fitness for mil¬ 
itary service the problems caused by 
their departure from home are im¬ 
minent. Then the family not only 
must make an emotional adjustment 
to the situation, but is confronted 
with the problem of doing farm work 
without assistance of the son or sons 
who leave. 

It is important to note that 165 
families, 60 per cent of the total, 
stated that cooperation among their 
members had increased since the be¬ 
ginning of the war. This increase 
occurred in connection with farm 
work, though in some instances 
household tasks were also involved. 
Traditionally, the farm family has 
been a well integrated social unit, and 
it appears that the impact of war 
makes it more so. 4 

Excepting military service the de¬ 
mands of war provide an opportunity 
for the farm family to engage in 
activities which are in harmony with 
customs and mores prevalent in rural 
life. More food is needed so the fam¬ 
ily increases the production of crops 
and livestock. War decreases the sup¬ 
ply of farm labor. Consequently the 
farm woman and children do more 
chores and field work. Cooperation 
with neighbors is stimulated by war 
conditions and participation m com¬ 
munity programs related to the war 
is regarded as a logical extension of 
a practice which has general ap¬ 
proval among rural people. 

4 No families were found in which a 
service man had been discharged and had 
returned to his family, so the nature of this 
particular adjustment could not be studied. 


There was evidence, nevertheless, 
that these farm families were con¬ 
cerned about the war and its conse¬ 
quences. A total of 55 expressed con¬ 
cern or worry about the possibilities 
of a depression after the war. Also 
20 families stated they were afraid 
“dictatorship” would develop in this 
country and 10 even expressed a con¬ 
cern over the outcome of the war 
itself. 5 Numerous other matters were 
mentioned with less frequency but 
the total shows that adult education 
is needed to provide information and 
assistance in thinking about current 
social problems. 

An inquiry to ascertain the effects 
of the war on children under 18 
years of age indicated that it was not 
having any evident adverse results. 
Even the problem of explaining or 
interpreting the war itself to them 
did not cause concern among the par¬ 
ents. They seemed to feel that ques¬ 
tions which the children had were 
taken care of at school. In a few 
instances, however, children over 14 
years of age quit high school in order 
to assist with farm work. Scarcity of 
help due to war conditions had an in¬ 
fluence in causing the children to fol¬ 
low such a course but there may have 
been other factors, since this particu¬ 
lar adjustment was found in only one 
community. 

6 It should be remembered that these 
responses were made in the early part of 
1943 when the outlook for the war was less 
certain than it was a year later. 
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Neighborhood and Community 
Relationships 

The tendency for cooperation to in¬ 
crease among members of a family 
extended also to the neighborhood. In 
one community 21 per cent of the 
families reported that they were ex¬ 
changing work with neighbors more 
frequently than they did before the 
war began. Borrowing machinery of 
various kinds was found among 67 
per cent of the families. It was im¬ 
possible to determine the exact extent 
to which this practice or the increase 
in the exchange of work was brought 
about by the war. It probably caused 
an increase in both to some degree 
because hired help was scarce and the 
supply of machinery was definitely 
limited. In any event, both of these _ 
practices represent a continuation 
and an expansion of characteristics 
in neighborhood life which were in 
existence before the war began. An 
increase would tend to strengthen the 
social bonds between the family and 
the neighborhood. 

In one county, neighborhood war 
clubs had been organized and three 
families reported participation in ac¬ 
tivities sponsored by them. In other 
areas these clubs were not in exist¬ 
ence or had not been developed to a 
point which would cause the families 
to associate their neighborhood ac¬ 
tivities with them. 6 

Community relationships of the 
families were not disturbed in any 
major way by their participation in 

' It thus appears that the plan to develop 
the neighborhood leader system soon after 
the war began had a substantial foundation 


war-related activities. In other 
words, these activities did not sup¬ 
plant time and effort spent in usual 
community affairs. Only minor fluc¬ 
tuations occurred in matters of 
church attendance and memberships 
in community organizations such as 
the Parent-Teacher Association and 
the Farm Bureau. Several families 
however, reported decreased attend¬ 
ance at motion picture shows and less 
participation in strictly recreational 
activities. Lack of time and reduced 
supplies of gasoline appeared to be 
the reason for this adjustment. 

Effect of Rationing 

An inquiry was made also about 
adjustments which the rationing pro¬ 
gram had caused. A total of 154, or 
56 per cent of the families stated that 
it has produced some difficulties, 
mainly because the supply of sugar 
was less than the amount ordinarily 
used. Other adjustments were fairly 
easily made. A high percentage were 
doing more canning and storing of 
fruits and vegetables and 99 reported 
use of substitutes for articles that 
were limited by rationing. No serious 
problems were created by the pro¬ 
gram. 

Expenditures Affecting Level of 
Living 

Since farm prices were increasing 
previous to the time of the survey, it 


m the customs and mores of rural neighbor¬ 
hood life. See Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, High¬ 
lights of the Neighborhood Leader Confer¬ 
ence. Extension Service Circular No. 402, 
March, 1943, for a description of the plan. 
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seemed probable that most families 
which might be used to change their 
would have some funds available 
customary level of living. On the 
other hand, the policy of the national 
government discouraged expendi¬ 
tures for consumer goods and serv¬ 
ices that were not necessary. How did 
these families react in this situation? 
Inquiries about the matter provided 
information showing that 252 of the 
275 had made no major purchases for 
living other than the regular ones. 
Since the beginning of the war 84 
families had planned improvements, 
such as additions to the house and 
installing modern conveniences, but 
these had been postponed. 

On the other hand, expenditures 
for the farm enterprise that the fam¬ 
ily considered to be in addition to 
routine procedure or plans previously 
made were fairly numerous. One 
hundred and nine families reported 
such a disposition of funds. These 
expenditures included a wide variety 
of items but purchase of machinery, 
paying debts and paying for the farm 
in advance of previous plans were 
mentioned more frequently than use 
of funds in other ways. 

Doing Farm Work 

As the war situation created the 
demand for more food and reduced 


the supply of farm labor, many farm 
families were confronted with the 
problem of a labor shortage. In order 
to meet this situation, a majority of 
families considered in this study 
simply did more farm work. Approxi¬ 
mately 71 per cent of the 275 fol¬ 
lowed this course. A few considered 
that they were working as hard as 
they could before the war began and 
for a certain number an increased 
amount of farm work was inadvis¬ 
able on account of age or ill health. 
Thus increased amounts of work on 
the part of families that could do it 
reflected a willingness to help in the 
war effort and was an adjustment 
which tended to stabilize rather than 
disrupt family life. 

Conclusion 

The main conclusion of sociological 
significance which the data of this 
study substantiate is that war con¬ 
ditions do not disturb farm family 
life, except when members of a fam¬ 
ily engage in military services. The 
demands of war on the farm family 
strengthen rather than disrupt its 
internal relationships, and its con¬ 
tacts with the local neighborhood and 
community. It is clear also, that farm 
families are ready and willing to help 
with the war effort in any way that 
is feasible for them. 
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ABSTRACT 

To plan for post-war building activities, we need information about existing 
farm house conditions. The U. S. Housing Census contains factual data, but 
little is known about the relative urgency attributed, by the farm population, 
to different kinds of improvements. In covering the subjective aspect of farm 
housing needs, we customarily resort to expansive and time-consuming survey 
methods. 

In this article, the attempt is made to evaluate statistical information, avail¬ 
able in the U. S. Housing Census, in such a manner as to throw light upon the 
relative urgency of different needs. We are informed about farm house con¬ 
ditions by market or rental value of the farm house. In as much as we may 
assume that a dose connection exists between farm income and the value of 
the farm house, we are able to indicate what specific farm house conditions are 
improved as the income rises. In this manner, we gain a rough expression of 
the urgency of different needs in terms of actual farm housing behavior at 
different levels of satisfaction. 


RESUMEN 

A1 formular planes para actividades en d ramo de construccion al terminar 
la guerra, necesitamos informacion acerca de las condidones actuales de las 
casas rurales. El Censo de Habitadon de los Estados Unidos contiene datos 
numericos pero poco se sabe acerca de la relativa urgencia que la pobladon 
rural atribuye a los diferentes tipos de mejoramientos. Al estudiar este aspecto 
subjetivo de las necesidades rurales tocante a habitadon se acostumbra recurrir 
a metodos de investigacion extensos y dilatados. 

En este articulo se trata de evaluar la informacion estadlstica que contiene 
d Censo de Habitacion de los Estados Unidos, de tal manera que se obtenga 
una idea de la urgenda relativa de las diversas necesidades. El alquiler o el 
valor comercial de una casa de campo nos informa sobre su condicion. 
Asumiendo que existe una reladon estrecha entre los ingresos de una familia 
campesina y el valor de la casa en que habita, podemos indicar que condidones 
especificas de la casa de campo son mejoradas segun aumentan los ingresos. 
De este modo, obtenemos una medida aproximada de la urgenda de las diversas 
necesidades en terminos de la conducta con respecto a la habitadon rural en 
diferentes niveles de satisfaccion. 

After the war, a considerable 
amount of capital and manpower will 
be directed into the housing field. To 
plan adequately for the improvement 
of rural farm housing, we need in¬ 
formation about existing conditions. 

The Housing Census of 1940 fur¬ 
nishes such information. The major 

♦Prom a report for Professor Grace 
Morin, Rural Housing Research, College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University. 

t Cornell University. 


problem of farm housing, the lack of 
modern equipment, is particularly 
well covered by available census data. 
Thus, the entire scope of the potential 
market is revealed for counties, 
states and the nation as a whole. 

Further information, however, is 
needed about the relative urgency of 
different types of equipment. We 
want to know whether under given 
circumstances, i.e., existing price re- 
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lations, existing technical difficulties 
and available sources of power, skill 
and manpower the farmer is inclined 
to contribute financially to one or 
another of the various means of home 
improvement. We are not concerned 
as much with psychological attitudes 
as with effective needs. We are on the 
lookout for demonstrable propensi¬ 
ties on the market for farm houses 
and farm house equipment. 

Information of the latter kind can 
generally be gained only by intensive 
survey methods which are both costly 
and time-consuming. In the follow¬ 
ing, we recommend a relatively inex¬ 
pensive research procedure which 
makes use of readily available Hous¬ 
ing Census Data. It permits the pres¬ 
entation of both conditions and pro¬ 
pensities in the farm housing field, 
sufficiently concise and detailed to be 
used as a first crude directive for 
planning activities. Interstate com¬ 
parisons will lend themselves to the 
formulation of intricate differences 
and similarities in structure and 
dynamics of farm housing. They may 
indicate or help in the delineation of 
natural regions with regard to our 
problem. 

****** 

Our sources of information are 
Tables A6 and A7 in Volume III of 
the U. S. Housing Census of 1940. 
For each state in the country, these 
tables contain most available housing 
data for owner-occupied and tenant- 
occupied farm dwelling units, broken 
down respectively according to the 
estimated value and the estimated 
monthly rent of the farm house. 


These materials can be presented 
and interpreted in a manner custom¬ 
arily applied to consumer expendi¬ 
ture studies. While we proceed from 
farm houses of lower sales or rental 
value to those of higher value levels, 
we observe an increase in the per¬ 
centage of farm houses having cen¬ 
tral heating, refrigeration and other 
equipment. There will be less need 
for repair, less crowding and there 
is generally a larger percentage of 
more recent construction. Of special 
interest is the relation of these differ¬ 
ent home improvements to each 
other. The propensity to divert ex¬ 
penditures into different channels, 
the preference of certain means of 
home improvements is revealed for 
all levels of sales or rental value. 

The significance of this informa¬ 
tion is enhanced by the assumption 
that a close relationship exists be¬ 
tween the value of the farm house 
and the income of the farm family. 1 
As long as we refrain from definite 
assumptions as to the exact income 
that might correspond to the differ¬ 
ent levels of home value, we are justi¬ 
fied in interpreting the observed in¬ 
crease in items of equipment, etc., in 
terms of willingness to spend addit¬ 
ional income, as far as housing is 
concerned, in a manner indicated by 
the series under investigation. 
****** 

To facilitate comparisons, the fol¬ 
lowing analysis is based entirely 

1 We are not able to confirm this assump¬ 
tion by reference to housing census data. 
The point, however, is firmly established by 
the Consumer Purchases Studies of the 
1930’s. 
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upon percentages of farms reporting 
on the different items under consid¬ 
eration. In Fig. 1 we present the per¬ 
centages of owner-occupied farm 
houses in the state of New York hav¬ 
ing various equipment such as central 
heating, running water and electric¬ 
ity; the percentages being offered in 
series according to different levels of 
farm house value. In Fig. 2, a similar 
graphical presentation is given for 
tenant-occupied farm houses, ar¬ 
ranged according to different levels 
of rental value. 

These illustrations show in a con¬ 
cise as well as comprehensive survey 
how different items of equipment and 
other positive features of the farm 
house increase as the total value of 
the farm house rises. Thus, we gain 
information about the behavior of 
farmers directed toward various 
items of home improvement. We 
learn how these items compete with 
each other for the growing purchas¬ 
ing power of the farm family. 

A simplified tabulation of our data 
(Table I) indicates the increase in 
the percentage of farm families hav¬ 
ing these items of equipment etc., 
which occurs between the two ex¬ 
tremes of lowest and highest value 
level. The greatest increase of per¬ 
centage occurs, we may assume, for 
those items in regard to which farm 
housing conditions find themselves in 
a state of structural change. This in¬ 
crease is dependent simultaneously 
upon potential needs, existing price 
relations, availability of facilities 
(power lines) and other technological 
conditions. 


The owner-occupied farm houses in 
the state of New York show the high¬ 
est percentage increase for the fol¬ 
lowing items in order of their numer¬ 
ical importance: flush-toilet, private 
bath, running water, central heating, 
and electricity. For various reasons, 
these are the items which are most 
discriminating with regard to farm 
house improvement. As income in¬ 
creased at the census date, these were 
the items the farmers were most will¬ 
ing and able to obtain. This behavior 
on their part, we know, may have 
been influenced by need and prefer¬ 
ence, by cost relations, by the avail¬ 
ability of these conveniences or by 
systematic campaigning carried out 
in the farm housing field (elec¬ 
tricity) . 

With regard to the remaining 
items, we venture to suggest that me¬ 
chanical refrigeration ranks low be¬ 
cause it appears relatively late on the 
scale of needs. As for radio and the 
lack of crowding, the percentage in¬ 
crease is low because conditions are 
relatively satisfactory for these items 
even at the lowest level of home 
values. Needless to say, all factors 
mentioned cooperate in directing 
farm housing behavior with regard 
to all these items and, obviously, 
these items are competing with each 
other. For purposes of market anal¬ 
ysis and planning, however, we need 
to be concerned only with overt be¬ 
havior as such. 

For the tenant farmers conditions 
are less satisfactory with regard to 
all items of home improvement. Also, 
the dynamic tension in the field, in- 
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dicated by the increase of percentage 
availability from the lowest to high¬ 
est home values, is not as pronounced 
as for the owner-occupied farms. 
There are no striking differences, 
however, with regard to the relative 
importance given to the various 
items of improvement. Main empha¬ 
sis is upon the installment of elec¬ 
tricity and of running water in the 
dwelling unit rather than upon the 
installment of a flush-toilet in the 
structure. 

The various items of home im¬ 
provement appear in a somewhat 
different order if arranged according 
to the rate of increase. Those items 
are favored which advance from a 
relatively low state of saturation at 
the lowest income level. For both 
owner-occupied and tenant farms 
our attention is called to the impor¬ 
tance of private bath, central heat¬ 
ing, and flush-toilet, while electric 
lighting, already installed in 1940 in 
over two-thirds of all farm houses, 
appears here as an item of less 
urgency. The subjective urgency as 
it makes itself felt in spite of adverse 
cost and technological conditions is 
expressed in this manner. 

Not to force these materials, we 
leave the matter of detailed analysis 
of housing behaviour at different 
value levels to the inspection of Fig. 
1 and 2. Certain characteristics of 
the curves, however, should be called 
to the reader’s attention. It is of in¬ 
terest to note at which value levels 
the different curves show the steepest 
inclination, because this indicates 
roughly whether these improvements 


tend to be installed by the poorer or 
the more well-to-do farmers. Elec¬ 
tricity, for example, shows rapid im¬ 
provement of existing conditions 
within the lower value levels for both 
owner and tenant-occupied farms in 
the state of New York. Further prog¬ 
ress in this field is possible only if 
the financial abilities of the less well- 
to-do farmers are taken into consid¬ 
eration. Central heating, on the other 
hand, progresses more evenly with 
the rising value of the owner-occu¬ 
pied farm house. 

Certain curves—radio, recent con¬ 
struction, crowding and the lack of 
repair—show a tendency of leveling 
off, indicating that a state of cultural 
saturation is reached somewhere at 
the middle value levels. We may as¬ 
sume that only structural changes of 
economic and technological condi¬ 
tions or a decisive change in attitude 
will extend the market beyond this 
saturation point. 

There is a certain interest, also, in 
observing to what extent farmers liv¬ 
ing in the most valuable homes have 
various equipment at their disposal. 
In this manner, we learn about the 
relative importance attributed by the 
affluent farmer to the different con¬ 
veniences. For owner-occupied farm 
houses, the needs for modern con¬ 
veniences are satisfied in the follow¬ 
ing order: electricity, running water, 
flush-toilet, bath, central heating, 
and refrigeration. 

****** 

While it has been shown in Fig. 1 
and 2, how the percentage of home 
improvement rises with the total 
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Figure 1. Farm House Equipment by Value of Farm House. New York Owners. 


value of the farm house, no apprecia¬ 
tion is obtained in this manner of the 
relative number of farms in the var¬ 
ious value groups. This is of interest, 
however, in as much as we are not 
sure about the exact relationship ex¬ 
isting between income and home 
value. By arranging our materials in 
a somewhat different manner, we 
can show how the percentage of home 
improvements rises as we gradually 
traverse the farm population from 
the poorer to the more wealthy farm 
families. The percentages of home 
improvements were spaced along the 
horizontal axis not in regular in¬ 
tervals according to units of home 
value; rather they were spaced ac¬ 


cording to percentage units of the 
entire farm population. 

The deviations of Fig. 8 and 4 from 
Fig. 1 and 2 are due mainly to the 
fact that the lower and middle value 
grou*ps contain a much larger per¬ 
centage of the farm population than 
the higher ones. Thus, the ascent to 
the higher ratios of home improve¬ 
ment proceeds much more gradually 
in the beginning. Toward the end, on 
the other hand, the higher value 
groups are more sparsely populated 
and the ratios of home improvements 
are observed in state of rapid incline. 
In this presentation, the areas below 
and above the curves of home im¬ 
provements give a true impression of 
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Monthly Bental Value of Hove. 

Figure 2. Farm House Equipment by Monthly Rental Value of Farm House. 

New York Tenants. 


the percentage of all farms which 
have and which do not have the im¬ 
provements in question. Vertical 
cross-bars still indicate the advance 

from one value level to the next. 

* * * * * * 

To demonstrate the value of the 
two methods of graphical presenta¬ 
tion for purposes of inter-state com¬ 
parisons, we offer two further 
illustrations: 

(1) In Fig. 5 the increase of the 
percentage of farmers having elec¬ 
tricity and running water, as it oc¬ 
curs with increasing value of the 
home, is shown for the owner-occu¬ 
pied farms in the states of New York, 


Iowa, North Carolina and Cali¬ 
fornia. 

More detailed inter-state compari¬ 
sons are invited by tables II and III. 

(2) In Fig. 6 and 7, the complete 
pattern of housing behavior is pre¬ 
sented for both owner- and tenant- 
occupied farms in North Carolina, 
using percentages of the farm popu¬ 
lation on the horizontal axis. We 
arrive, thus, at a comparison of struc¬ 
ture as well as dynamics in the farm 
housing field for New York (Fig. 3 
and 4) and this latter state at a 

quick glance. 

****** 

In the owner-occupied farms of 
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Figure 3. Farm House Equipment by House Value Groups. New York Owners. 


California (Fig. 6), the installment 
of electricity and running water is a 
problem only for farm houses the 
estimated value of which is $1750 or 
below. For these lower value levels, 
the inclination of the two curves indi¬ 
cates urgent need and willingness to 
accept these home improvements; but 
the extension of this market in Cali¬ 
fornia will obviously be dependent 
upon costs and credit facilities. Be¬ 
yond the value level of $1750, a 
point of cultural saturation has been 
reached. Conditions in California sur¬ 
pass by far those of the other investi¬ 
gated states with regard to these two 
items of home improvement. 


With regard to electricity, a very 
different pattern is indicated for the 
state of Iowa with a potential market 
extending into the highest value 
levels. For North Carolina, a point of 
relative cultural saturation seems to 
be reached at a value level of $3200, 
at which about 80 per cent of all 
owner-occupied farms are provided 
with electricity. To be sure, only a 
minute fraction of farm houses in 
this state are estimated at a higher 
value; nevertheless, low urgency to 
improve conditions beyond this con¬ 
dition seems well established. 

The state of Iowa is characterized 
by considerable tension in favor of 
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Figure 4. Farm House Equipment by Percentage of Houses in Monthly Rental Valne 

Groups. New York Tenants. 


improving farm house conditions for 
owners by installing running water, 
a tendency that is demonstrated for 
all value levels. Our attention is 
called, furthermore, to a certain in¬ 
ertia— comparatively speaking — in 
the state of New York with regard 
to the installment of running water, 
a tendency that is in contrast with 
the advancement made in this state 

in the process of electrification. 
****** 

In comparing owner-occupied farm 
house conditions in New York and 
North Carolina as distributed propor¬ 
tionately over the entire population 
(Fig. 3 and 6), we are immediately 


aware of less satisfactory conditions 
in North Carolina with regard to all 
items but that of recent construc¬ 
tion. In this state crowding is a prob¬ 
lem for a considerable section of 
even the more well-to-do farmers. 
Radio equipment is not nearly as 
wide spread, although we observe a 
marked tendency to obtain this item 
at all income levels. Conditions are 
lagging behind somewhat with regard 
to the installment of electricity and 
with regard to mechanical refrigera¬ 
tion. Finally, running water, flush 
toilet and private bath are definitely 
luxury items in North Carolina, be¬ 
ing confined to a limited section of 
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TABLE I. Farm House Equipment and State op Repair in the State op 

New York 

Percentage of Farm Houses Having Equipment 


of 

Equipment 


Increase of 

All farm Farm bouses Farm bouses percentage from Rate of 

houses valued at valued at lowest to highest increase 

less than more than value group 

$600 $5 $ 10,000 $40 

Owner Tenant (sale) (rental) (sale) (rental) 

occupied occupied Owner Tenant Owner Tenant Owners Tenants Owners Tenants 
_ occupied occupied occupied occupied _ 


Built since 

1920 11.94 11.82 

Electricity ... 71.39 66.29 
Not needing 

repairs - 77.07 70.13 

Bath . 32.81 22.38 

Running water 

in dwelling. 47.47 38.00 
Inside flush 

toilet .... 35.52 26.31 
No crowding . 95.37 89.90 

Radio . 85.61 78.48 

Mechanical 

refrigerator 31.85 22.28 
Central heating 35.93 22.09 


20.19 

13.88 

24.01 

21.29 

24.92 

26.23 

96.36 

87.86 

48.72 

48.45 

88.46 

80.84 

3.79 

3.44 

82.73 

59.94 

12.69 

11.50 

89.79 

72.93 

4.60 

4.90 

85.77 

64.87 

83.27 

84.78 

97.64 

93.30 

52.52 

43.53 

97.43 

93.19 

4.91 

3.69 

74.81 

59.55 

3.89 

3.96 

76.92 

58.90 


3.82 

71.44 

7.41 

61.63 

19 

287 

53 

24 

39.74 

78.94 

32.39 

56.50 

82 

2,083 

67 

1,642 

77.10 

61.43 

608 

534 

81.17 

14.37 

44.91 

59.97 

8.52 

49.66 

1,765 

17 

86 

1,224 

10 

114 

69.90 

73.03 

55.86 

54.94 

1,424 

1,877 

1,514 

1,387 
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Figure 6. Farm House Equipment by Percentage of Farms in Value Groups. 
North Carolina Owners. 


TABLE II. Farm House Equipment and State op Repair, States op New York, 
North Carolina, Iowa, and California 


Items 


PERCENTAGE HAVING EQUIPMENT 


Owners 


Tenants 


Equipment 

New 

York 

North 

Carolina 

Iowa 

Cali- 

forma 

New 

York 

North 

Carolina 

Iowa 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

Built since 1920 .... 

11.94 

44.38 

18.78 

55.89 

11.82 

37.30 

13.97 

54.01 

Electricity . 

71.39 

34.73 

50.27 

85.39 

66.29 

13.40 

31.38 

80.03 

Not needing repairs 

77.07 

63.63 

79.62 

84.46 

70.13 

53.64 

72.91 

75.20 

Bath . 

32.81 

6.33 

21.01 

68.24 

22.38 

1.00 

8.30 

40.29 

Running water in 
dwelling . 

47.47 

11.65 

29.31 

87.35 

38.00 

2.31 

15.50 

70.66 

Inside flush toilet .. 

35.52 

7.17 

22.23 

69.13 

26.31 

1.23 

9.02 

42.69 

No crowding . 

95.37 

68.66 

92.35 

85.60 

89.90 

46.46 

87.74 

64.91 

Radio . 

85.61 

59.19 

88.84 

90.21 

78.48 

33.54 

85.92 

76.16 

Mechanical 

refrigerator . 

Central heating .... 

31.85 

19.58 

22.09 

61.60 

22.28 

4.17 

11.03 

36.53 

35.93 

1.20 

35.79 

7.72 

22.09 

0.40 

18.05 

2.51 
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_ BUILT AFTER 1920 
. NOT NEEOINO MAJOR REPAIRS 
. RUMNINO WATER IN DWEUJNO 
. PRIVATE BATH 

" INSIDE FLUSH TOILET 
_ ELECTRICITY 

. LESS THAN 10 PERSONS PER ROOM 
. MECHANICAL REPRISERATION 
. CENTRAL HEATINS 



Percentage of Farm Homes in Monthly Rental Value Groups. 

Figure 7. Farm House Equipment by Percentage of Farms in Monthly Rental Groups. 

North Carolina tenants. 


TABLE III. Urgency of Farm House Improvements 
Owner-occupied Farm Houses in New York , North Carolina , Iowa, and California 



Built since 1920 ... 3.82 11.24 16.60 1.72 19 25 48 3 

Electricity . 71.44 79.29 75.32 40.82 287 731 406 73 

Not needing repairs 39.74 42.50 36.28 27.67 82 83 63 41 

Bath . 78.94 76.58 93.42 79.13 2,083 25,527 4,097 611 

Running water in 

dwelling . 77.10 79.37 91.38 48.97 608 3,692 2,013 104 

Inside flush toilet . 81.17 79.29 93.44 78.85 1,765 20,866 3,768 561 

No crowding . 14.37 44.28 26.68 31.17 17 84 37 49 

Radio . 44.91 59.01 35.63 31.43 86 166 55 48 

Mechanical 

refrigerator ... 69.90 76.68 61.29 56.83 1,424 2,872 1,525 223 

Central heating ... 73.03 48.10 93.36 46.08 1,877 19,240 2,047 5,421 
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the upper ten per cent of owner-occu¬ 
pied farms only. Central heating, 
here, is practically non-existent. 

On the other hand, recent construc¬ 
tion proceeds at a steady rate at all 
value levels. From 40 per cent to 60 
per cent of the owner-occupied farm 
houses were built since 1920. 

The confrontation of tenant-occu¬ 
pied farm houses in the two states 
(Fig. 4 and 7) shows that while in 
New York the housing conditions for 


tenant farmers follow quite closely, 
although generally on a somewhat 
lower level, the pattern displayed by 
conditions of owner-occupied farms, 
the tenant farm house in North Caro¬ 
lina differs widely from the owner- 
occupied farm house. This tendency 
is particularly noticeable with regard 
to the process of electrification and 
the availability of mechanical refrig¬ 
eration. 


Farm Housing In Argentina 

By Roberto Marcenaro-Boutellf 

ABSTRACT 

Fairly complete information on farm housing in Argentina is available 
through analysis of the Agricultural Census of 1937. Dwellings are classified 
by construction-materials and number of rooms, and it is thus possible to study 
regional variations by means of a composite housing index. Most farm houses 
in the country are of brick, adobe or mud, and the national median size is 3.2 
rooms. Five major regions can be outlined regarding variations; the most 
consistently good housing is found in the Central-East, the poorest in the 
North-East. The influence of various factors on this problem, is an interesting 
subject for constructive research. 

RESUMEN 

Es posible estudiar la vivienda del productor rural en la Argentina, en base a 
la information que suministra el Censo Agropeeuario de 1937. Se clasifica alii 
la vivienda segun el material de construction y el numero de habitationes, 
factores que pueden combinarse en un indice que permita analizar las var¬ 
iations regionales. La mayoria de las casas son de ladrillo, adobe o barro, no 
de madera como en Estados Unidos. El tamaiio “mediano” es de 2, 3 hab¬ 
itations. Pueden distinguirse tinco grandes regiones segun la calidad de la 
vivienda; la region del Litoral-Central es la mejor, el Noreste la inferior. La 
influencia de diversos factores sobre las conditions de vivienda es un tema 
interesante para la investigation constructiva. 


Sources of Information 

When full information on levels of 
living is not available, housing is 
probably the single element that tells 
us most about the socio-economic 

t Division de Vida Rural, Ministerio de 
Agricultura de la Republica Argentina. 


status of the family. For rural Ar¬ 
gentina there are no complete data 
on levels of living as a whole, neither 
on all of its various factors; but the 
Agricultural Census of 1937 fur¬ 
nishes considerable information on 
housing conditions, that enables us 
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to strengthen with a quantitative de¬ 
scription the first-hand observation 
obtained by a survey of the differ¬ 
ent areas of that nation. 

The National Agricultural Census 
of 1937 1 enumerates the farm-houses, 
that is, the houses of the farm 
entrepreneurs, and does not include 
the dwellings of other rural or farm 
workers. That is what shall be re¬ 
ferred to as farm housing here, a 
more restricted concept than both 
rural and rural-farm dwellings, as 
used in the U. S. Census. 

The Argentine Census classifies 
these farm houses with reference to 
two characteristics: number of 
rooms and construction-materials. 
The classification is presented on a 
national, provincial and departmental 
(county) level. Regarding the num¬ 
ber of rooms, houses are distributed 
in the following classes: having 1 , 2 , 
3, 4, 5, more than 5 rooms. The cate¬ 
gories determined by construction- 
materials are these: 

Brick with tile roof 

Brick with zinc roof 

Brick and mud 

Brick and stone 

Adobe 

Frame 

Zinc 

Mud with zinc roof 
Mud with thatch roof 
Cement 
Brush. 

The fact that the two classifica¬ 
tions are cross-tabulated makes it 

1 Republics Argentina, Ministerio de Ag¬ 
riculture, “Censo Nacional Agropecuario— 
Aho 1937,” Vol. “Economla Rural,” Buenos 
Aires, 1940, pp. 754-863. 


possible to construct a composite in¬ 
dex of farm-housing that will pre¬ 
sent a regional comparative picture 
of the situation. The index developed 
by Dr. Carl C. Taylor shall be used 
here for that purpose. 2 

2 ‘‘From the recorded information it is 
possible to construct a farm housing index. 
The 11 types of construction were grouped 
into 5 classes, as follows: 

Class I—Br.ck with tile roof, brick with 
zinc roof, brick and stone with tile or 
zinc roof, stone with tile or zinc roof. 

Class II—Brick and mud with zinc or tile 
roof, adobe with zinc or thatch roof; 
frame. 

Class III—Mud with zinc roof, mud with 
thatch roof. 

Class IV—Zinc. 

Class V—Brush. 

“Each room in any and all classes or 
types of houses was given a value of 1; and 
construction types weighted from 5 to 1. 
The index number for each house was thus 
the value of its construction type—5, 4, 3, 
2, or 1 times its number of rooms: 1-2-3-4- 
5-6 plus. A 1-room brush house has an index 
of 1 and a 1-room masonry house an index 
of 5; a 6-room masonry house an index of 
30. This gave a spread in index values from 
1 to 30. In computing the housing status of 
the nation, the provinces, and counties, the 
index number of each type of house was 
multiplied by the number of houses of that 
type listed in the census. All index values 
were then added together and the sum di¬ 
vided by the total number of houses. 

“By using this simple instrument, farm 
houses were measured by the best and poor¬ 
est which prevail in the nation rather than 
by any arbitrary or even scientific standard 
of excellency. The index for the nation was 
12.76 in comparison with a possible high of 
30 and a possible low of 1. The indices for 
the provinces and territories ranged from 
6.40 to 18.32 and those for the counties from 
4.46 to 25.60. The following table shows the 
indices for the 30 different house types.” 

Indices for Types of Houses 

Type of Number of Rooms 

Construction 1 2 3 4 5 6 and 6 plus 

I 5 10 15 20 25 30 

II 4 8 12 16 20 24 

III 3 6 9 12 15 18 

IV 2 4 6 8 10 12 

V 1 2 3 4 5 6 

(Prom Carl C. Taylor’s book on Rural 
Life in Argentina, in preparation.) 
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The first-hand observation of farm¬ 
housing conditions consisted in a sur¬ 
vey on rural life situations which the 
writer carried on with Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor through most of Argentina’s 
Provinces and Territories during 
1942 and 1943. Thus exterior inspec¬ 
tion of thousands of houses was pos¬ 
sible, as well as detailed inspection, 
both exterior and interior, of hun¬ 
dreds of them, whose dwellers were 
interviewed. The possession of the 
Census data at the time of the actual 
survey permitted a better under¬ 
standing and interpretation than 
would have any attempt to qualify 
our own observation in the field. 

The National Picture 

A general characterization of con¬ 
ditions, taking the nation as a whole, 
shall first be presented. The size dis¬ 
tribution of Argentine farm housing 
has its modal height in the 2-3 room 
classes, and its median size, suppos¬ 
ing the possibility of divisible units, 
is of 3.2 rooms (see table I). 3 The 
mean size cannot be computed be- 

TABLE I. Size Distribution of Argen¬ 
tine Farm Houses, 1937 

Houses 


Number of Booms 

No. 

% 

1 

49,156 

10.88 

2 

94,785 

20.97 

3 

94,712 

20.95 

4 

68,738 

15.21 

5 

46,039 

10.19 

More than 5 

61,773 

13.66 

Undetermined 

36,804 

8.14 

All sizes 

452,007 

100.00 

Data taken from Census, loc. 

tit. 


’We are using the word “room” as a 
translation to the Spanish “habitacion” that 
has a slightly more restricted sense, mean¬ 
ing “a room to live in.” This difference 
should be kept in mind. 


cause of the open-limit in the high¬ 
est size-class. 

Most of the houses are made of 
either brick, mud or adobe, these ma¬ 
terials accounting for over 80 per 
cent of all houses (see table II). 
Frame houses constitute a small 
minority in the nation’s total; this, 
and the prevalence of brick and mud 
as construction materials, present an 
interesting contrast with what is 
true in the United States, where 95 
per cent of all rural-farm houses are 
frame houses (see table III). 

TABLE II. Construction-Materials of 
Farm Houses, Argentina, 1937 

Houses 


Materials 

No. 

% 

Brick 

146,961 

32.51 

Mud with zinc roof 

84,554 

18.71 

Mud with thatch roof 

77,436 

17.13 

Adobe 

63,376 

14.02 

Wood 

27,208 

6.02 

Brick and stone 

13,546 

3.00 

Zinc 

7,403 

1.64 

Brush 

610 

0.13 

Other materials 

2,158 

0.48 

Undetermined 

28,756 

6.86 

All Materials 

452,007 

100.00 


Data taken from Census, loc. tit. 


TABLE III. Construction-Materials of 
Farm Houses, United States and 



Argentina 

Argentina 

United States 

Materials 

% Farmers* 

% Rural-Farm 

Houses, 

Houses, 


1937 

1940 

Brick 

32.5 

1.7 

Wood 

6.0 

95.0 

Adobe 

14.0 1 


Mud 

35.8 [ 

3.3 

Other 

11.7 J 



iio 

mo 


Data from table 2 and 16th Census of the 
United States, 1940, Housing, Vol. II, p. 9. 


Cross-tabulation of measures on 
both characteristics show that the 
2-4-room mud houses and the 3-5- 
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room brick houses compose almost 
half of the nation’s farm housing (see 
table IV). This table reveals too a 
comparatively large proportion of 
brick houses with more than 5 rooms. 
It also tells of the poor quality of the 
frame dwellings in Argentina, for 
more than half their number are 
units having only 1 or 2 rooms. 


North-East, the North-West, and the 
South or Patagonia. 

The Central-Eastern region, which 
includes the Provinces of Cordoba, 
Santa Fe, Entre Rios and Buenos 
Aires and the Territory of La Pampa, 
presents the most consistently high 
level of farm housing. It is the cereal 
and cattle belt of the nation and eco- 


TABLE IV. Farm Houses by Construction-Materials and Number of Rooms, 
Argentina, 1937 (percent) 


Materials 

l 

2 

Number of Rooms 
3 4 

5 

5 

TJndet. 

All 

Brick 

1.41 

3.97 

6.62 

6.29 

5.09 

8.27 

0.81 

32.51 

Wood 

1.40 

2.11 

1.20 

0.54 

0.25 

0.39 

0.14 

6.02 

Adobe 

1.59 

3.39 

3.25 

2.28 

1.54 

1.82 

0.16 

14.02 

Mud 

5.36 

9.62 

8.59 

5.39 

2.96 

2.69 

1.23 

35.84 

Other and undetermined 

1.05 

1.88 

1.30 

0.72 

0.35 

0.50 

5.80 

11.61 

All materials 

10.88 

20.97 

20.95 

15.21 

10.19 

13.66 

8.14 

100.00 


Data from Census, loe. cit. 


Application of the index system de¬ 
scribed in footnote 2 helps to appre¬ 
ciate the housing situation of the na¬ 
tion as a whole. The index for the 
nation is 12.76, and by inspection of 
the footnote table, an approximate 
determination of the types of houses 
that approach the quality of the na¬ 
tional average may be secured. 

Regional Variations 

Farm housing conditions vary con¬ 
siderably between the several reg¬ 
ions of the Argentine Republic. 
These variations by Province and 
Territory are shown in Map 1, as 
measured by Taylor’s index. 

Five major regions may be char¬ 
acterized in describing farm housing 
variations: the Central - Eastern 
Provinces, the Central-West, the 


nomically the wealthiest. The char¬ 
acteristics of farm housing in these 
Provinces shall be briefly analyzed. 

The most usual type of house in the 
area is the bride house with either 
tile or zinc roof, often built using 
mud as a mortar, and having 3 or 
more rooms, and in many cases more 
than 5. Most of this region is plain, 
open country with no natural forests 
and consequently the frame house is 
seldom found. The mud house with 
zinc roof is also widespread here, 
especially in the Province of Buenos 
Aires where this type constitutes the 
46 per cent of all farm houses. The 
typical size of the mud and zinc 
dwelling in the Central-East is of 3 or 
4 rooms. 

Mud houses with thatched roofs, 
most of them with 2 or 3 rooms, are 
common in Entre Bios, while Cdrdoba 
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and La Pampa have a good number of 
adobe houses. 

The Central-Western region com¬ 
prises the Provinces of San Juan, 
Mendoza and San Lais, and is a coun¬ 
try of desert range and dry farming 
but ■with some irrigation, the latter 
especially in Mendoza and San Juan, 
the famous wine-production belt of 
Argentina. Adobe houses represent 
the 46 per cent of all farm dwellings 
in this region, and are comparatively 
good sized, half of their total number 
having 4 or more rooms. The next 
most prevalent type is the thatched- 
roof mud house, considerably smaller 
in size. 

The North-Western mountain reg¬ 
ion—Provinces of La Rioja, Cata- 
marca, Tueuman, Salta, and Jujuy — 
is a country of general farming, 
though it also includes the important 



irrigated sugarcane belt of Tueuman, 
Salta and Jujuy. Here, too, the adobe 
house is prevalent, though not as 
strongly as in the Central West; the 
decrease in index values is mainly due 
to the fact that these houses are 
smaller, their modal size being 2 
rooms. The mud and thatch houses, 
which rank next, tend to be even 
smaller. Stone is the construction ma¬ 
terial in the mountain sections where 
it is easily available. In fact, this reg¬ 
ion possesses 46 per cent of the na¬ 
tion’s stone farm houses. 

The North-Eastern region includes 
Formosa, Chaco, Santiago del Estero, 
Northern Santa Fe, Corrientes and 
Misiones. This is Argentina’s cotton 
belt, but cotton is not as exclusive as 
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it is in the South of the United 
States; general farming occupies a 
considerable part of this area, as well 
as certain special crops, such as 
“yerba-mate” and tung in Misiones, 
rice and fruit in Corrientes. Two pre¬ 
vailing types of farm dwellings are 
found here: the mud and thatch, and 
the frame houses. The mud and 
thatch houses in this area are espe¬ 
cially deficient because of the ex¬ 
treme inadequacy of their size; more 
than two-thirds of the number of 
these dwellings have only 1 or 2 
rooms. This accounts for the fact that 
this region has the lowest housing in¬ 
dices in the nation. Frame houses are 
found throughout the area, which 
abounds in forests, but most of them 
are in Misiones, which presents a 
much better farm dwelling situation 
than the rest of the region; 62 per 
cent of all frame houses are in the 
Northeast; 36 per cent in Misiones, 
where their average size is somewhat 
larger than elsewhere in this area. 

The South or Patagonia includes 
the Territories of Neuquen, Rio 
Negro, Chubut, Santa Cruz and 
Tierra del Fuego, and is primarily an 
extensively operated livestock coun¬ 
try, generally known as Argentina’s 
sheep belt. 

The density of population is very 
sparse here, except for some few ir¬ 
rigated settlements. Climate is se¬ 
vere, land holdings are large and 
their farmhouses are generally sub¬ 
stantial, good-sized dwellings. These 
qualities are expressed in the high 
indices of housing these Territories 
possess. Eighty-nine per cent of their 
houses are either of brick, frame, 


adobe or stone; and 38 per cent have 
4 or more rooms. Adobe is the single 
material that prevails, though not in 
the largest houses. Frame ranks high 
too in Santa Cruz and Tierra del 
Fuego. In Santa Cruz, which has the 
highest index in the nation, 57 per 
cent of all farmhouses have 5 rooms 
or more. 

Conclusion 

What factors influence these farm 
housing conditions and their reg¬ 
ional variations? It is not within the 
scope of this article, that has a purely 
descriptive purpose, to enter the 
analysis of relationships and caus¬ 
ality. Mere exploration of possible as¬ 
sociations shows that farm housing 
and economic capacity “per capita,” 
as measured by Alejandro Bunge’s 
index, 4 keep a certain degree of 
parallelism in their regional varia¬ 
tions. Farm tenancy does not by itself 
explain differences in quality of 
dwellings between provinces, but has 
been observed to be in definite inverse 
association with good housing within 
small areas where the general eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions would be 
fairly constant. Such an association is 
suggested too by the reactions of in¬ 
terviewed farmers to questions on 
their own problems of housing and 
land tenure. 

To discover the factors that may 
lead towards the goal of good homes 
for all farm families, is a challenging 
and constructive research program 
that Argentine Sociology has before 
it and is willing to undertake. 

‘Alejandro E. Bunge, “Una Nueva Ar¬ 
gentina” (Editorial Guillermo Kraft Ltda.), 
Buenos Aires, 1940, p. 217. 



Elm City, A Negro Community in Action* 

By C. L . Spellmanf 


ABSTRACT 

The Elm City Negro community began in 1935 after appointment of the first 
Negro County Agricultural Agent. It is located on good soil and follows a 
tobacco and cotton economy in which 33 per cent of the employed Negroes 
participate, mostly as croppers—tenants in a few cases. Domestic service and 
common labor consume 41 per cent of the others employed. 

Absence of a significant number of owners majses mobility high, with much 
actual replacement of Negro families by white families. These factors seriously 
affect community organizations and functions. A probably desirable outcome, 
however, is absence of social stratification. 

The six neighborhoods of the community are united largely through special 
interest activities of the Agricultural Extension Service; however, the new 
consolidated high school, resulting from a providentially opportune fire in 1939, 
grows in importance. 

The discussion concludes with a descriptive profile of the community, rating 
characteristics contributory to good community action. 

RESUMEN 

La comunidad Elm City de familias de raza negra comenzo en 1935 despues 
del nombramiento del primer Agente de Condado Agricola negro. Dicha co¬ 
munidad esta situada en buenas tierras y su economla se basa en el tabaco y el 
algodon, en cuyos cultivos participa el 33 porciento de los negros ocupados. 
Algunos son arrendatarios pero la mayor parte de ellos son medieros. El 41 
porciento de los demas ocupados se dedica al servicio domestico y al trabajo a 
joraal. 

La ausencia de un immero importante de duenos ha causado una alta 
movilizacion y la sustitucion de familias blancas por familias negras en muchos 
casos. Estos factores han afectado seriamente la organizacion y las funciones 
de la comunidad. Sin embargo, un resultado probablemente deseable de esta 
situacion es la ausencia de estratificacion social. 

Los seis vedndarios de la comunidad estan unidos mayormente por medio de 
las actividades especiales del Servicio de Extension Agricola; sin embargo, la 
nueva eseuela secundaria consolidada, que es el resultado de un fuego pro- 
videncialmente oportuno en 1939, aumenta en importanda. 

El artlculo conduye con una descripcion de la comunidad y una discusion de 
las caracterlsticas que contribuyen al desarrollo de actividades deseables en 
la comunidad. 


Location 

The Elm City community is located 
in the northeastern comer of Wilson 
County, North Carolina, seven miles 
north of the town of Wilson, the 
county seat. Geographically, Wilson 
County is located 150 miles inland 
where the western edge of the At¬ 
lantic Coastal Plains gradually 
merges into the gently rolling Pied¬ 


mont Plateau. Since it is touched by 
no inland waterways, the chief 
means of transportation are the At¬ 
lantic Coastline and Norfolk South¬ 
ern Railroads, and a number of the 
good highways for which North 
Carolina is justly famous. 

* A condensation from the original manu¬ 
script. 

t Professor of Rural Education, Port Val¬ 
ley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia. 
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History 

Hardy Irish and English settlers 
who migrated from the north in 1790 
were probably the first in the area. 
The county was officially formed in 
1855 1 and the town of Wilson shortly 
thereafter. 

The early history of the village of 
Elm City, center of the community, 
is not clear; however, census records 
throw some light on it. They show 
that in 1870 the whole general area 
was called Joynestown. 2 In 1880 
Joynestown was not in use, but Tois- 
not Township, including Toisnot 
Town (probably Elm City) was in¬ 
serted, and at the time, Toisnot Town 
had a population of 313. 2 In 1890 the 
population of Toisnot Town was 482. 2 
In 1900 Elm City with a population 
of 560 was mentioned for the first 
time, and Toisnot Town was omitted. 2 
At this time, Town Creek with a pop¬ 
ulation of 35 appeared in the com¬ 
munity area. 

After a skip of thirty years, the 
census of 1930 showed that Elm City 
had grown to a population of 930, 2 
and in 1940 it had changed to 946.® 

The development in population of 
Toisnot Town so logically fits the fig¬ 
ures which finally came to represent 
Elm City that it seems evident that 
Toisnot Town and Elm City are the 
same place. The absence of other 
present or past population aggregates 

1 Official map of Wilson County, Chamber 
of Commerce, Wilson, N. C., 1936. 

1 V. S. Census: Population, 1870, 1880, 
1890, 1900,1930 respectively. 

* V. S. Census, 1940: Population, Vol. 1, 
Number of Inhabitants, p. 782. 


in the area tends to further support 
the conclusion. 

The Community 

The community is made up of Elm 
City, the center, and five surround¬ 
ing neighborhoods, each of which is 
held together by a one- or two-teacher 
elementary school. For community 
purposes, the consolidated high 
school, the several businesses and the 
two important churches of the area, 
located in the village of Elm City 
focalize the interests of the Negroes 
in this one place. This means that for 
an area of approximately twenty-five 
square miles, they are drawn into a 
single community. Interestingly 
enough, this is not true for the white 
people in the same area, since for 
them there are three distinct com¬ 
munities, each having its consolidated 
school, church and minimum services. 
White and Negro communities in 
many cases, as this one, may not be 
coterminous. Some entities which for 
white people constitute complete com¬ 
munity life, are for Negroes only 
parts of neighborhoods. 

Races and Sexes 

White people and Negroes make up 
practically the entire population of 
Wilson County generally. In 1940 
there were only seven people in the 
county classed as “other races,” and 
none of them lived in the community 
area. The population of the com¬ 
munity is 48 per cent Negro, 4 a figure 

* V. S. Census, 1940: Population, Series 2. 
Characteristics of the population, North 
Carolina, p. 129. 
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•which is substantially higher than 
the one for the county as a whole, 
which is 41.9 per cent.® 

Calculations from the above men¬ 
tioned sources show a reasonable 
normality in the sex ratio in the com¬ 
munity. (Figures for Toisnot Town¬ 
ship were used since the community 
covers practically the whole town¬ 
ship.) For white people there were 
101.8 males per 100 females; and for 
Negroes, there were 97.8 males per 
100 females. 

Occupational Classification 

The 1940® census shows that of the 
6,480 employed Negroes in Wilson 
County 14 years old and over, 2,391 
or 33 per cent of the total, engage in 
agricultural occupations; 1,116 work¬ 
ers or 17 per cent engage in domestic 
service, and 1,610 workers or 24 per 
cent engage in service and labor other 
than domestic service. This means 
that about 75 per cent of the Negroes 
of the county engage in agriculture, 
domestic service and a few other com¬ 
mon labor occupations. Since the 
community is patterned about like 
the county, the same kind of occupa¬ 
tional distribution runs also through 
the community. Both have an urban 
“nucleus” in which are found the 
usual urban occupations, and an ag¬ 
ricultural hinterland in which are 
found the usual agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. If the community should vary 
from the pattern of the county, it 
would vary in the direction of more 

1 no., p. 65. 

' U. S. Census, 19U0: Population, Series 2, 
Characteristics of the Population, North 
Carolina, p. 80. 


Negroes participating in the agricul¬ 
tural occupations due to the relatively 
higher rate of land ownership here 
than in the county as a whole. Inci¬ 
dentally, absence of more other in¬ 
dustries here reflects the county’s 
favorable resources for growing to¬ 
bacco, one of the South’s leading cash 
crops. 

Social Classes and Families 7 

Rural and semi-rural Negroes do 
not divide into social classes as urban 
Negroes tend to do. The relative iso¬ 
lation of families prevents it. 

Among the outstanding families of 
the community, the personalities and 
activities of the following are every¬ 
where evident: 

The Johnsons: Edward Johnson as 
head of the family was once a stock¬ 
holder in the now defunct Negro 
bank of Wilson, in which he was said 
to have lost considerable money. At 
any rate, when his home was dam¬ 
aged by fire years later, he was so 
hard pressed for money that he had 
to spend many of his later years liv¬ 
ing in a remodeled tobacco pack 
house. Now his personal influence is 
gone, but his sons carry on. Both have 
reared families and sent children to 
college. One of them married the local 
school teacher, after the death of his 
first wife, who soon thereafter re¬ 
tired from teaching to their farm on 
which they have one of the better 
homes of the community. Now she de¬ 
votes her time to social, civic and club 
work in the community. 

* All names used are fictitious. 
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The Greens: John Green and his 
wife live on the opposite side of the 
neighborhood from the Johnsons. He 
does nothing; but she does every¬ 
thing. She is an excellent community 
worker, but she talks too much, and 
this often produces confusion. Her 
ambition for a high position in the 
home makers club brings her into 
sharp competition with Mrs. Johnson, 
but the difference in the educational 
qualifications of the women makes 
Mrs. Green come out second best most 
of Hie time. 

The Storages: Ellen Storage also 
completely overshadows her husband. 
Her activities are chiefly civic and 
religious. For many years she was 
president of the Parent-Teacher As¬ 
sociation. In this she is without peer 
in the community. 

The Davis’: The importance of this 
family is fast becoming only a mem¬ 
ory. Since the father died some years 
ago, most of the property of the heirs 
has slipped away, and with it the 
influence of the family. In this 
instance, the full worth of the family 
seems to have been inherent in the 
person of its head. 

The Colsons: Frank Colson is a 
rather conspicuous figure in the com¬ 
munity. He is a minister, and also a 
farmer and landowner of consider¬ 
able scope. From these considerations 
he merits quite a deal of prestige. 

One who goes into this community 
to work must of necessity come in 
contact with some or all the persons 
and families mentioned. Success or 
failure, in a way, may be conditioned 
by their response to the project. 


Mobility 

The generally high rate of tenancy 
here predisposes the Negroes to a 
high rate of mobility. Much of it is 
intra-community mobility, but there 
is considerable inter - community 
movement. Late depression years saw 
many actual cases of replacement of 
Negroes by white tenants. In one 
neighborhood, so many Negroes have 
been replaced that the school is now 
in the center of an extensive white 
settlement. The distance away of the 
Negro families now renders this 
school almost non-functional for their 
social and communal needs and 
activities. 

Communication and Interaction 

The community is crossed from 
north to south by U. S. Highway 301 
on which the Carolina Trailway 
Buses run. They make stops in the 
community at Elm City and Sharps- 
burg. The area has no other hard 
surfaced highways, but it does have 
an adequate network of well kept sec¬ 
ondary roads belonging to the State 
Highway System. Distances between 
places are not too great for the en¬ 
ergetic to walk from one point to 
another. 

There are no telephones in Negro 
homes here, and only a few receive 
daily or weekly newspapers, although 
papers are available from Wilson 
seven miles away, or Rocky Mount 
eleven miles away, if the people 
wanted them. Lack of enthusiasm for 
newspapers probably reflects the gen¬ 
erally low educational status of the 
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Negro family heads. The fathers av¬ 
eraged only 4.28 grades completed 
and the mothers 5.34 grades com¬ 
pleted. 8 

Mail facilities are made available 
to the area from the post office at Elm 
City and two rural routes from Wil¬ 
son. Mail posted at either office will 
reach the addressee the following 
day. In ^regard to receipt of mail, 
many open-country families handicap 
themselves by not owning a private 
mail box. It is not unusual to find a 
half dozen families receiving mail in 
the same box, but this has its com¬ 
plications, especially when the small¬ 
er children go to the box to get the 
mail and lose some pieces belonging 
to other families. 

Battery radios play a great part in 
keeping these people in touch with 
the world. They listen very alertly 
during tobacco marketing season to 
keep up with the trend of the market, 
and also each Sunday evening to a 
special radio hour sponsored by a 
Negro undertaker of Wilson. This 
program, especially since it is di¬ 
rected and announced by the Negro 
county agent, who works extensively 
in the community, is a unifying in¬ 
fluence of considerable importance. 

Social Processes 

During the past eight or nine 
years, politics has come to the com¬ 
munity to exert profound influence 

8 Ph.D. Thesis, C. L. Spellman, “The 
Basis for a Program of Rural Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Wilson County, 
North Carolina, ’with Implications for Cur¬ 
riculum Content.” Library Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., Sept., 1942, p. 71. 


upon its social processes, but the peo¬ 
ple can’t quite evaluate it. The older 
conservatives shy away, but they can¬ 
not hold the younger “so called” rad¬ 
icals in check. The attitude of the 
older people has been “our good white 
friends will take care of us,” but that 
of the younger ones is “let’s take a 
hand and push matters along some.” 
The older members think in terms of 
“waiting for the right time to come” 
while the younger ones prefer to at¬ 
tempt to “make the right time be 
here now.” 

Other social processes of the com¬ 
munity are influenced by such organi¬ 
zations as the 4-H Clubs,'the home 
demonstration clubs dnd the 
churches. The 4-H Clubs have been 
one of the most important agencies 
here. They have brought the children 
in contact with other children of the 
whole community area, the county 
and parts of the state. In their county 
and state successes they have been 
able to start a recognition of the pos¬ 
sibilities and accomplishments of 
“our” community. 

Because they follow a common pro¬ 
gram the home demonstration clubs 
are a unifying influence, but when 
the petty jealousies of the women 
come in, the clubs at times seem more 
disintegrative than good. 

In recent years since the Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration has taken 
clients in the community, there has 
arisen evidence of a tendency toward 
strained feelings between the less 
favored ones who have had to par¬ 
ticipate in the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration program, and the more 
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favored ones who have not. There is 
als o some evidence of competition be¬ 
tween the newly arrived Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration, and the longer 
established State Extension Service, 
whereas they should be mutually 
complementary. 

Neither male nor female fraternal 
orders are of much importance in the 
rural areas. The orders that do exist 
operate almost exclusively in the vil¬ 
lage center. The Elk Lodge is prob¬ 
ably the strongest of the fraternal 
orders, but its program—if it has a 
program, is mainly social. Generally 
speaking however, it does not have 
the approbation of the best people. 

The Economic Situation 

Soil is about the only natural re¬ 
source the community now has, and 
it is rapidly becoming depleted in 
some instances. The areal economy is 
based upon tobacco as the main cash 
crop, followed by cotton. Other crops 
that grow well are potatoes, peanuts, 
cowpeas, soybeans, etc. Those who 
wish industrial work must go to Wil¬ 
son or Rocky Mount, the two near¬ 
est towns of consequence. The farm 
economy is built upon tenant labor, 
with most of the desirable land being 
owned by white landlords or corpora¬ 
tions. Negro land ownership in the 
area is low, although it is probably 
higher here than in the county as a 
whole. Housing facilities compare 
favorably with other areas of the 
county, but are poor in aspects such 
as toilet facilities, screens, provision 
for safe drinking water and the like. 


As tenants, most of the Negroes 
depend upon the landlords for cap¬ 
ital. Some of the more nearly inde¬ 
pendent ones use government seed 
loans or borrow from the Rocky 
Mount Production Credit Associa¬ 
tion. The dependent ones who still 
depend upon landlords accept this 
higher priced credit because they 
fear reprisals from the landlords in 
case they attempted to operate on 
other sources of capital and failed. 

Churches and the Religious Situation 

Two of the four main churches of 
the community are located in the vil¬ 
lage while east and west of it the 
others are found. All are small, seat¬ 
ing around 250 people in the largest 
case. Two have never been painted, 
while two have, but they are in need 
of repainting now. The membership 
of each one is a fair cross-section of 
the community. 

None of the churches is equipped 
with adequate physical resources 
with which to do good work, such as 
hymnals, Sunday School literature, 
special music for a choir and the like. 
None of them has a full time pastor. 
Since all the pastors are itinerant 
circuit riders, the community is with¬ 
out spiritual leadership most of the 
time except for the monthly meeting 
Sundays. In regard to meetings, the 
churches cooperate so they all do not 
have service on the same Sundays. 

Rev. Ben Jones, Sr., pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Wilson, who 
gives one Sunday a month to a church 
in the community, is the only trained 
minister working in the community. 
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but he belongs to the old school. The 
other ministers are just ordinary, but 
conscientious men, who “were called 
to preach and have been preaching 
ever since.” What they lack in train¬ 
ing they make up by fanning the 
fires of hell in their sermons. 

The program for youth is particu¬ 
larly handicapped by the absence of 
competent leadership. The only re¬ 
source for leadership which usual 
youth leaders have is a profound in¬ 
terest in the usual youth movements 
associated with their particular 
church organization. They execute a 
“fear of God” type of program. If it 
were not for the fact that the young 
people simply have no other place to 
go on Sunday afternoon, it is ques¬ 
tionable whether these activities 
would be patronized at all. 

The general church program here, 
and probably elsewhere as well, now 
faces a crisis as to the fundamental 
characteristic which it will take. The 
older members, who largely control 
both the minister and policies of the 
church still insist that religion shall 
promote a holy fear of God, and they 
insist that unless in his sermon the 
minister can make them feel the hot 
breath of Satan on the nape of the 
neck, the power of religion is slip¬ 
ping. The younger members, after 
having heard Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, S. Parks Cadman and other na¬ 
tional religious authorities, desire to 
hear modern life interpretations 
spoken in the sermons, so the min¬ 
ister is viciously caught between the 
upper wheel of conservatism and the 
nether wheel of progressivism, and 


is being pounded apace! While lean¬ 
ing definitely to the older members, 
still the controlling influence, he is 
plainly making a number of conces¬ 
sions to the younger ones in his 
congregation. 

Outside the church in everyday 
life, the older members still frown on 
card playing and dancing, but tole¬ 
rate them in the community. Al¬ 
though they no longer turn young 
people out of church for doing these 
things, they will undoubtedly con¬ 
tinue to hold to their old beliefs 
about the propriety of the practices. 
Beyond doubt, the recreation pro¬ 
gram of one of the large white 
churches in the village has done 
much to soften up these obdurate 
Negro churchmen. They see the white 
church having bingo, card parties 
and the like in its basement, and 
since they have so long accepted the 
actions of white people as the stan¬ 
dard for right and wrong, this par¬ 
ticular example silences them in 
many matters pertaining to social 
activities. 

Schools and the Educational Situation 

There are four two-teacher and a 
single one-teacher school in the out¬ 
lying neighborhoods besides the con¬ 
solidated high school in the center. 
The elementary schools are frame 
structures, poorly equipped and re¬ 
ceiving a minimum of supplies. The 
teachers as a rule are good, since 
they must meet state certification re¬ 
quirements. Basic texts are supplied 
free by the state, but there are few. 
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if any, supplementary books avail¬ 
able. 

The consolidated high school is a 
modern cinder block structure, built 
without auditorium, gymnasium, 
shops, laboratories and the like. Its 
equipment, as far as it goes, is fair; 
but it is provided with only a mini¬ 
mum of supplies. 

This building, a result of “provi¬ 
dence” came only after years of use 
of a most inadequate building that 
had become a discredit to the whole 
county. It had remained in use in 
spite of efforts of Negroes at both 
local and state levels to secure better 
facilities for their children. In all 
their efforts they had been put off 
with promises until this providence, 
in the form of a fire, removed the old 
building. In making the replacement 
of the old building, the Board of Ed¬ 
ucation desired more land to add to 
the place where the school had stood, 
but an old Negro owning the logical 
land decided that since he had lived 
there all his 69 years, he wanted to 
die there also, so he would not sell. 
Another acceptable piece of land on 
the other side of the plot belonging 
to a white man was sought, but he 
was quoted as saying that he would 

see the “N-in H-” before 

he would sell them a foot of his land 
on which to build a school. There¬ 
after, the old site was abandoned, 
and a 20-acre farm containing a nice 
house a mile west of the village was 
purchased. The house was to be con¬ 
verted into a teacherage, but after 
the white tenant vacated, it burned 
to the ground. In the absence of in¬ 


surance on it, the school, after being 
built, had no teacherage. 

Due to the prevailing ordinary to 
poor housing conditions in the com¬ 
munity, several of the teachers live 
in Wilson and commute to Elm City 
daily. As a result, to date, the com¬ 
munity cannot point out a single 
teacher who has made a really sig¬ 
nificant educational contribution. 

Group Activities 

The Elk Lodge, with its village 
membership is the most conspicuous 
organization in the community. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, most of the groups 
extant are small informal to semi- 
formal social groups which meet 
from home to home of the members. 
Absence of any large public or semi¬ 
public building prevents much'large- 
group activity. Most of the group ac¬ 
tivity now possible is a function of 
the village people, and the rural ones 
are singularly underprivileged. 

The young men on the north side 
of the community have a kind of un¬ 
organized athletic organization at 
Sharpsburg. There they have made a 
baseball diamond near the main 
crossroads store where they play 
baseball, chiefly on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The place is a piece of low 
land which is flooded after each rain, 
so they do not get much use out of it 
during rainy seasons. 

A considerable amount of group life 
of an educational nature is experi¬ 
enced through organizations such as 
the 4-H Clubs, Home Demonstration 
Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and the churches. As they operate, 
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these organizations do a lot of good, 
but they are all handicapped by lack 
of a place where a large group can 
assemble to carry out an activity. 

The Recreation Situation 

In the matter of recreation the 
community is very backward. The 
schools, which should lead in this 
kind of program, do not have the 
facilities for leadership. The elemen¬ 
tary schools do not have enough 
cleared land around them for the chil¬ 
dren to play at recess. As a result 
they either play in the road exposed 
to traffic hazards, or on someone’s 
farm land. The latter practice often 
brings on bad feelings between the 
school people and the neighboring 
farmers especially in spring after 
crops are planted. 

Lade of approved recreation per¬ 
mits the young people to be patrons 
of a little “pop shop” in Elm City 
where they find a miniature pool 
table and soft drinks. This place is 
often tiie scene of spectacular brawls, 
although nothing more serious than 
disturbing the peace has yet taken 
place there. 

Other young people have been able 
to find in the community a number 
of blind tigers (speakeasys) where 
they go for their “recreation” and in 
which they can buy a number of va¬ 
rieties of illicit brews called “hair 
raiser,” “stump hole,” “swamp root,” 
or “rot gut.” The drinks sell for ten 
cents and up depending upon the ap¬ 
petite of the purchaser, or how much 
“recreation” he wants to have. 


These places are against the law, 
but some rumor that they have the 
protection of certain law enforce¬ 
ment officers. Adolescent high school 
students are known to frequent them, 
but no one seems to be concerned to 
prevent their operating. The people 
known to operate the places maintain 
their status in the social group on the 
same level as usual, contribute to the 
usual civic and benevolent enter¬ 
prises and maintain their names on 
the rosters of the churches. 

Community Health 

In spite of the apparently poor con¬ 
ditions under which the people seem 
to live, the health of the community 
is good. It has experienced no serious 
epidemic or other disaster in its 
history. 

There are no Negro doctors, den¬ 
tists, or registered nurses here, but 
the white professional people serve 
when called. The nearest Negro pro¬ 
fessional service must come from Wil¬ 
son or Rocky Mount. The Wilson 
County Health Department operates 
for the convenience of the people, a 
weekly medical clinic, but country 
people as a group find it difficult to 
accept this aid. It hurts their pride 
and they feel that it stigmatizes them, 
even though they need it and would 
derive benefit from patronizing it. 

The only health organization 
which reaches the people is the Negro 
Health Week Committee which spon¬ 
sors the Annual Negro Health Week 
each year through the 4-H Clubs. 
This project includes public pro¬ 
grams, radio talks, essay writing by 
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school children, a clean-up campaign 
etc. in which most rural families 
participate. 

Social Welfare 

The social welfare of the commun¬ 
ity is to be understood in terms of a 
tenant economy in which mobility is 
high. There is much to be desired. 
When the antipathy to the Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration disappears, 
much can be done for many. The op¬ 
portunity of this agency is great in 
regard to this aspect of community 
life. 

Evidence seems to indicate that 
adolescent delinquency is increasing. 
This may be due to a combination of 
factors: First, lack of an adequately 
challenging high school program giv¬ 
ing other than academic courses, and 
secondly, the requirement of child 
labor on the farms which keeps the 
children out of school until they final¬ 
ly fall so far behind that they lose 
interest in school work. From this 
point, they drift into many not neces¬ 
sarily anti-social, but certainly unde¬ 
sirable activities. An enriched pro¬ 
gram of social and vocational studies 
in the school might be the exact cor¬ 
rective needed. 

Politics 

Until seven or eight years ago 
Negroes had been unable to partic¬ 
ipate in the Democratic Primary, the 
only voting opportunity of the 
county. The change in conditions was 
brought about largely by the efforts 
of Ben Jones, Jr., a young man from 
Wilson. Much work had to be done be¬ 


fore Negroes received the ballot es¬ 
pecially in remote rural sections, 
even where the question of educa¬ 
tional qualifications did not have to 
be considered. Registrars would use 
such excuses as: inability to name the 
first ten presidents of the United 
States, failure to be able to write the 
constitution from memory, or inabil¬ 
ity to write the constitution from dic¬ 
tation at a man’s normal reading 
rate, as ample excuse to disqualify a 
would-be registrant. 

Ben Jones, Jr., overcame these un¬ 
fair disqualifications by developing 
the technique of filing an affidavit 
setting forth the facts with the 
County Board of Elections and re¬ 
questing a fair test of the candidates 
by the Board. The Board proved fair 
in its action, and the names of those 
Negroes who could qualify were sent 
to the proper registrar, who was di¬ 
rected to place them on the books. 
Thus the possibility for voting was 
established. 

Now that a few Negroes know the 
ABC’s of politics, one would think 
that life or death depended upon it, 
so great is the energy that some of 
them put in it. The deplorable fact, 
however, is that they know only 
enough to become convenient tools in 
the hands of some white professional 
politicians. Rev. Frank Colson illus¬ 
trates the point. During the 1940 po¬ 
litical campaigns he directly sup¬ 
ported a certain Mr. X in a losing 
fight for a seat on the Board of 
County Commissioners. Every other 
Negro was definitely opposed to him 
for the position, and wondered how 
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Rev. Colson, a community leader and 
a minister was able to support him, 
since all remembered that it was his 
father reported as saying he would 
see the ‘‘X- in H-” be¬ 

fore he would sell them a foot of his 
land on which to build a school. It 
developed, when the truth was 
known, that the father of Mr. X was 
forcing Rev. Colson to campaign for 
his son in consideration for his sig¬ 
nature as security on a note which 
the minister had made at a local 
bank. 

Most of the Negroes do not align 
with individual candidates, but fol¬ 
low the advice of Ben Jones, Jr., and 
evaluate all contestants, then \ ote for 
those whose lives and promises are 
most a propos of what the Negroes 
are trying to get. 

The people of the community have 
no political organization, but they 
participate in the affairs of the Ne¬ 
gro Democratic League of Wilson. 
For this Ben Jones, Jr., organizes a 
barbecue supper which he serves the 
night before each election, and at 
which he addresses the group as¬ 
sembled to give it the characteristics 
and platform of each major candidate 
for office. Ben gets the barbecue and 
accessories as contributions from the 
candidates themselves. All who see 
marvel at the way he is able to deal 
with all candidates even though they 
are opponents. From one he gets a 
pig, from another a keg of beer, from 
another a case of liquor, from an¬ 
other probably fifty loaves of bread, 
and so on until he has the makings of 
a barbecue fit for a king. If one asks 


him how he does it, he says, “Saw 
wood and say nothing.” 

Community Activities, Customs Etc. 

Some of the chief activities and 
customs of the community are an out¬ 
growth of the work of the State Ex¬ 
tension Service. The part of the pro¬ 
gram dealing with 4-H Club activi¬ 
ties has already been mentioned. In 
its other work it sponsors an annual 
county-wide Achievement Day in 
which adults and schools participate 
freely. This day carries with it a 
grand exhibit, for which no prizes 
are given, but in which both club 
members, adults and schools par¬ 
ticipate for the sheer joy of showing 
what they have done. On this day 
outstanding club members and adults 
receive the county certificate of merit 
for the good they have done during 
the year. 

Their most enjoyable and most 
anticipated August activity is the 
State Test Farm Meeting in the next 
county. This is really an educational 
affair, but to most of them it is an 
outing and social affair of grand 
scope. People gather here from about 
ten counties of the vicinity, so all get 
a chance to see old friends whom 
they could otherwise see but seldom. 

On a personal basis, some families 
have a custom of having a semi¬ 
private family barbecue the latter 
part of August after most of the 
rush work is over and before the 
tedious work of tobacco grading be¬ 
gins. While these are supposed to be 
closed affairs, since country people 
are generally generous, big-hearted 
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souls, they do not seriously object if 
a few uninvited “guests” arrive. 
Many young men of the towns take 
advantage of this generosity and at¬ 
tend as many of these affairs as they 
can discover. 

Community Organization 

The coming, in 1935, of the first 
Negro county agent into the county 
was the first thing which started the 
people of the community appreciating 
that they were really one articulating 
unit. His work, by drawing them to¬ 
gether in so many activities started 
the realization. The next factor fur¬ 
thering the realization was the estab¬ 
lishment of the consolidated high 
school in the village after the old one 
burned. The fact that children from 
the whole area were brought to one 
central place served to focalize the 
interest in this center and finally con¬ 
vince them. They thus find a com¬ 
munity developing on the important 
foundation of vocational leadership 
and a common center of interest for 
secondary education. 

This community is relatively 
young. It started from scratch in 
1935 as stated, and by this time has 
not fully developed all desirable or¬ 
ganizations, agencies, mechanisms or 
techniques desirable in complete com¬ 
munity organization. But these are 
slowly, but surely, being elaborated 
as the feeling of and for community 
becomes more widespread. 

Community Needs 

Several things mentioned above 
have evidenced many outstanding 


needs which must be overcome be¬ 
fore this area can become a good 
community. Space here permits only 
a bare itemization: 

1. A building, or an auditorium 
added to the school in which de¬ 
sirable large group activities 
could be held. 

2. Resident religious leadership and 
an adequate program for all the 
churches. 

3. Better physical facilities for the 
high school in order to offer work 
enriched by laboratory and shop 
as well as an adequate program 
in health and recreation activities. 

4. Adequate cleared land for the ele¬ 
mentary schools in the neighbor¬ 
hoods so they can provide protec¬ 
tion during the play activities of 
the children; and also a program 
by the elementary schools for 
group activities on a neighbor¬ 
hood basis. 

5. Proper housing available for 
teachers so they may be able to 
remain in the community with 
their valued influence rather than 
in the next town. 

6. Resident local leadership to spon¬ 
sor special interest activities 
which appeal to that out of school 
youth group which is in danger of 
falling into delinquency if not 
challenged and given something 
constructive to do. 

7. A program of community de¬ 
velopment mindful of all the 
constituent elements of the com¬ 
munity, e.g. village and open 
country people, farm and non- 
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farm people, in school and out of 
school people, young people and 
old people. 

Profile of the Community 9 

After a considered study of the 
community, its age and the factors at 
work on and in it, the following eval¬ 
uation of several significant aspects 
of its life is probably defensible: 

On farm-village relationships, it 
should get a medium high score be¬ 
cause there is no evident barrier or 
friction between the village and open 
country people. Its score for com¬ 
plexity of organizations would of 
necessity have to be medium low be¬ 
cause of the small, and even insuffi¬ 
cient, number of desirable organiza¬ 
tions here. A community with but 
few organizations, or with weak or¬ 
ganizations, could not exhibit exten¬ 
sive or complex interaction processes. 
It is not inconsistent however, to give 
the community a fairly high score 
for organizational effectiveness . The 
above criticism was based upon in¬ 
sufficiency of organizations; while the 
present evaluation is recognizing that 
the few organizations here are doing 
a reasonably good job in their specific 
areas of operation. For both com¬ 
munity leadership and organizational 
leadership, a middle value score is in¬ 
dicated. A community that has reas¬ 
onably adequate leadership is fortu¬ 
nate. This one has it in quantity, but 
the quality of the leadership in both 
instances is challenged, hence the 

0 Idea taken from Cornell University Ex¬ 
tension Bui. 444, Sept., 1940, “Measuring 
the Effectiveness of Your Community,” by 
Douglas Ensminger. 


failure to merit a better score. From 
the text, it may seem that many com¬ 
munity activities are executed here, 
but for this phase of the rating a low 
score is given because most of the 
activities are under the jurisdiction 
of the State Extension Service and as 
such are really special interest activi¬ 
ties even though other than farm peo¬ 
ple take part in them. On assimilative 
ability, the community would receive 
the top score. Because of the high 
degree of tenancy and high mobility 
of Hiegro farm people, many would 
experience a rather lonely existence 
if their communities did not have a 
great assimilative power. But, on 
community self-sufficiency the bottom 
score would be correct because the 
Negroes here are absolutely de¬ 
pendent upon the other race for basic 
necessities and could not exist as a 
community if left alone. 

In summarizing the foregoing eval¬ 
uation, if one should draw the profile 
above described, a composite of the 
several points would be described by 
a line across the figure somewhere 
slightly below its middle point. This 
indicates that there is still much to 
be done before this can be regarded 
as an outstanding community. But it 
may be expected that with efforts to 
overcome some of those major needs 
pointed out, it has the potential for 
becoming a good community. 

Conclusion 

Here we come to the end of the 
description of the Elm City Negro 
community. A definite effort has been 
made to feel the pulse and catch the 
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tempo of life and social processes as 
expressed in the development of a 
community from its beginning. The 
brief sketches of personalities and 
movements, joys and sorrows, inter¬ 
racial and intra-racial relationships 
constitute the warp and woof of an 
emerging community fabric. From 
such a description, social workers, 
ministers, teachers and others have a 


valuable source of basic information 
about the community by which to 
orient their efforts toward further 
progress. Upon this as a base, future 
efforts toward community improve¬ 
ment may be made in perfect knowl¬ 
edge of the resources to be utilized, 
the deficiencies to be overcome and 
the pitfalls that must be avoided. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

PROBLEMS AND PLANS IN RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 1 

Introduction 4. The need for improvement in research 


Interchanges among members of the Re¬ 
search Committee during the past few years 
have been revealing in several respects. 
There is a conviction that rural sociology 
has great possibilities for worthwhile con¬ 
tributions to rural life. At the same time 
there is a feeling that much of our research 
has not borne as fruitful results as might 
be wished. There is the feeling that maxi¬ 
mum contributions await the fulfillment of 
some basic needs in this field, fulfillments 
which will lead toward greater maturity of 
Rural Sociology as a social science field. 

Members of the Committee have ex¬ 
pressed the desirability of having a thor¬ 
ough-going appraisal of current and past 
research. Such appraisal should be made in 
the light of carefully chosen criteria. Un¬ 
fortunately this task has been far beyond 
the resources of the Committee. At the same 
time communications among the members 
indicate several basic needs or problems 
which require solution, if Rural Sociology 
is to make its maximum contribution to 
rural social living. It is probable that a 
great many of the difficulties, administra¬ 
tive, financial and otherwise, which beset 
the research man are symptomatic of these 
basic and more fundamental problems. 
These include: 

1. A need for clearer definition of what 
constitutes sociological problems and for 
wide agreement on such definitions. 

2. The need for generally accepted state¬ 
ments of the immediate and particularly of 
the long-time objectives of rural sociological 
research. 

3. The need for wide dissemination of 
sociological facts and principles and for 
wide application of research findings. 

1 Read before the Rural Sociological So¬ 
ciety, Chicago, Ill., March 17, 1945. 


methods. 

It is the purpose of this brief paper to 
explore these needs and to suggest some 
possible plans for the future. 

Problems 

A. What is rural sociological research? 

Research in any field is controlled in large 
part by the way its problems are defined 
and by the way its projects are selected. The 
most productive of the sciences are those 
that have an agreed set of guiding prin¬ 
ciples. Such principles provide a frame of 
reference for screening the significant from 
the insignificant and the more significant 
from the less significant problems. What 
problems are rural sociologists trying to 
solve? Are we merely concerned with the 
“social aspects” of major areas already pre¬ 
empted by the other social sciences, such as 
economics, demography, and geography? Or 
does Rural Sociology have a central ruling 
concern of its own? Many of us are con¬ 
vinced that Rural Sociology does have a 
central concern of its own and that the 
time has come for a clear formulation of the 
guiding principles of this field of endeavor. 

B. What are the objectives of rural sociolog¬ 

ical research? 

It has been pointed out that in the most 
productive of the sciences each research 
project derives its greatest importance as 
part of a more inclusive long-term aim to 
which it is relevant. This is primarily a 
problem of the place of values in social re¬ 
search. There are many who believe that 
the two greatest needs affecting current re¬ 
search are a generally accepted and mean¬ 
ingful theoretical framework and for guid¬ 
ing values beyond the immediate situation. 
Fulfillment of these needs would provide 
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the research person with real bases for se¬ 
lecting his problem for study and for eval¬ 
uating his results. 

C. What research methods are most 

effective? 

The problem of research methods is also 
of major importance. One has the feeling 
that too often research projects are selected 
not because they are of the greatest im¬ 
portance but because a method is available 
for handling them. Much work in our field 
has relied very heavily on statistical meth¬ 
ods. This has tended to limit the kind of 
research that has been done. Many times 
crucial research problems have been re¬ 
jected or bypassed for the simple reason 
that no suitable method seemed to be avail¬ 
able for dealing with them. In many cases 
too, sociological research has been some¬ 
what isolationist and has not utilized to the 
fullest extent consultation and advice avail¬ 
able in related fields. It seems rather evi¬ 
dent that these problems of methodology 
are of outstanding importance. 

D. How can sociological facts and principles 

be more widely disseminated and 
greater application of research findings 
made? 

Much social research has proven to be 
somewhat sterile. This has been due in part 
to the fact that some research has not been 
applicable to any field of human endeavor. 
In part it has been due to the fact that the 
public has not understood the nature and 
purpose of Sociology and has not been made 
aware of the social problems with which 
sociologists attempt to deal. In other words 
there is a wide gap between what profes¬ 
sional sociologists know about social living 
and what the general public has learned 
about these problems. So long as this gap 
exists Rural Sociology is apt to occupy an 
unsatisfactory position. 

Plans 

A. Defining Sociological Problems 

There are two approaches to the prob¬ 
lems of defining research problems. One of 


these is the empirical procedure of deter¬ 
mining our problems in terms of what rural 
sociologists are actually doing. A more sat¬ 
isfactory approach is that of locating and 
defining rural sociological problems on the 
basis of an accepted set of guiding prin¬ 
ciples. 

A check of Purnell projects, active March 
first of this year, showed several inter¬ 
esting things. The total number of such 
projects in Sociology dropped from 83 in 
1943 to only 5G at the present. In the face 
of this overall decline those projects con¬ 
cerned with population and manpower have 
held their own during the war. Now they 
comprise about two out of each five federal 
grant projects. Another one-fourth are con¬ 
cerned with social organization and social 
disorganization, but the number of such 
projects is less than half of that reported in 
1943. The remaining projects include a few 
studies of level of living, rural welfare, 
farm labor and tenure relations, and of 
rural attitudes. Five projects are designed 
to study social adjustment and rural trends 
and six are devoted to studies of rural 
health or of health services and facilities. 2 

In addition to the federal-grant projects 
operated through the Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Stations, much rural sociological work 
is performed by the Division of Farm Pop¬ 
ulation and Rural Welfare in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. That 
Division organizes its work mainly in five 
fields. 

(a) Population 

(b) Communities and Community Or¬ 
ganization 

(c) Standards and Levels of Living 

(d) Farm Labor 

(e) Social Trends 

A sixth field, Settlement and Resettlement 
has recently been developed by the 
Division. 3 

The other approach to a solution of this 
problem of what constitutes sociological re- 

a Information furnished by B. Youngblood, 
Experiment Station Administrator, USD A. 

3 Communication from Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare. 
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search is to define that research in terms of 
an active set of guiding principles. Sociolog¬ 
ical research then becomes research within 
the framework of those principles. It is here 
suggested that human relations should be 
the major focus and the leading principle of 
all sociological work. Sociologists are gen¬ 
erally agreed that human relations as ex¬ 
pressed in social interaction and in the at¬ 
titudes that people take toward each other 
is our main focus of interest. It is suggested 
that future research plans in rural sociology 
should be oriented around the ruling con¬ 
cern of social interaction and its products of 
personality and culture . Much research car¬ 
ried on by sociologists and other social sci¬ 
entists is now concerned with factors that 
affect human relationships in greater or 
lesser degrees but future planning calls for 
a more direct approach to these relation¬ 
ships themselves. This is not to imply that 
sociologists will attempt the impossible task 
of studying the whole field of human rela¬ 
tions, but that they will concentrate upon 
certain areas of social interaction and de¬ 
velop specialists in those areas. For 
example, much research has been directed 
toward studies of levels of family living. 
Other studies have shown, however, that the 
determining factors in successful family liv¬ 
ing are not the material surroundings of 
the home but the quality of human relations 
within the family. About these relations 
little has been done. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
in planning the future of research, social 
interaction or human relations should be 
considered as the active guiding principle 
in our field. The war has made this 
emphasis all the more vital. During the past 
few years there has been much emphasis 
on mechanical devices and on technological 
processes. At the same time, and of greater 
interest and significance, there has been an 
increasing appreciation of the human mate¬ 
rials involved in warfare. The great empha¬ 
sis on screening and remaking or rehabilitat¬ 
ing men has led to wide acceptance of the 
importance of human relations as a de¬ 
termining factor in the health and efficiency 
of persons enmeshed in those relations. The 


time seems ripe for rural sociologists to 
capitalize on these interests and to make the 
most of its opportunities for greater con¬ 
tributions to human living in rural society. 

B. Defining Research Objectives 

It has been said that much social science 
research has done little more than attempt 
to make additions to knowledge without 
raising the question as to the usefulness of 
that knowledge. Other research has been 
concerned largely with immediate contribu¬ 
tions to certain action programs. In plan¬ 
ning future research, it is suggested that 
each project must be evaluated and judged 
in the light of more inclusive long-term ob¬ 
jectives. Probably the work of research in 
any field is to be judged in large part by 
whether or not its far-flung projects add up 
to something, and shed light on the ulti¬ 
mate problems all are trying to solve. 

It is suggested that in future research 
planning the long-term goal of all sociolog¬ 
ical research shall be improvement in 
human relations, at least improvement in 
certain areas or fields appropriate for the 
concentration of sociological effort. Sociolog¬ 
ical knowledge becomes useful only when it 
is incorporated in the habits and attitudes 
of persons and when it adds to the effective¬ 
ness of social living. The ultimate need is to 
make social interaction more creative in the 
lives of individuals. One of the most fas¬ 
cinating projects that has come to light in 
recent years is the Family-Community 
Project in Addison, Michigan. That Project 
was designed and carried out with the spe¬ 
cific purpose of making interaction creative 
of personality in individuals and of culture 
in the community. While no complete evalua¬ 
tion of the Project has been made, there is 
evidence that it achieved much success. It 
suggests marvelous possibilities for applied 
sociology and for field laboratory research 
in human relations. 

C. Making Research Methods Effective and 

Applying Results . 

In planning for the most effective re¬ 
search in accordance with accepted prin- 
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ciples three suggestions are made with re¬ 
spect to methodology: 

1. In the first place, productive research 
will not be concerned with human relations 
as such, but with human relations in given 
areas of interaction. It is probable in this 
connection that the family provides the 
most promising field for concentration by 
sociologists. It is a rather curious fact that 
while the family is considered the most basic 
of human institutions and is of vital con¬ 
cern to every rural person, it has been 
grossly neglected as a focus of rural soci¬ 
ological research. No other area of human 
interaction is so fraught with possibilities 
for human happiness or human misery as 
that involved in family relations. The kind 
of research needed is not only that con¬ 
cerned with externals or material surround¬ 
ings but with problems of mate selection, 
husband-wife relations, parent-child rela¬ 
tions, intersibling relations, grandparent- 
grandchild relations and interfamily rela¬ 
tions in the neighborhood and community. 
There is particular need for the study of 
family relations as factors in illness and in 
health. 

Other areas in which rural sociological 
research should be planned in the future in¬ 
clude teacher-pupil relations in the school, 
landlord - tenant relations, employer - em¬ 
ployee relations, doctor-patient relations, 
inter-group relations, and general social ad¬ 
justments of aged people. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that one of the out¬ 
standing needs for future research con¬ 
cerns the matter of human relations as fac¬ 
tors in health and in illness and accidents. 
Newer developments in psychiatry, psycho¬ 
somatic medicine, in pediatrics and in geria¬ 
trics is bringing the sociology of human 
relations into a close alignment with some 
branch of the medical profession. This offers 
most promising possibilities for a new kind 
of cooperative research. 

2. In attacking these problems of human 
relationships new methods will need to be 
adopted to fit new problems. Purely quanti¬ 
tative studies will need to be supplemented 
by qualitative studies of various kinds. This 
will likely call for use of case-study and 


related techniques. Most promising of all is 
the possible operation of demonstration 
projects as field laboratories for social re¬ 
search. This should bring research and ex¬ 
tension work into a happy and productive 
alignment with each other. Possibilities of 
such an approach should be explored. 

3. In order to get wider dissemination 
and wider application of research findings 
and of sociological principles each project 
should be organized under the general guid¬ 
ance of an advisory committee. Such com¬ 
mittees should be made up of representa¬ 
tives of all agencies that might be con¬ 
cerned with the results. This is particularly 
true of those organizations such as the 
Farm Bureau, The Grange, The Farmers 
Union, and Agricultural Extension Serv¬ 
ice which have local employees and con¬ 
stituents spread throughout an entire state 
or area. Such a committee should also in¬ 
clude technical advisors from related fields 
concerned with human relations. 

Summary 

In summary, maximum contribution of 
rural sociological research depends upon 
three basic needs: (a) a more decisive or¬ 
ientation of research workers, (b) more 
effective research methods, and (c) a more 
appreciative and informed public. It is sug¬ 
gested that the ruling concern of rural so¬ 
ciology be that of human relations. Concen¬ 
tration will be focused not on human rela¬ 
tions as such but on social interaction in 
particular areas of living as in the family, 
the school, the neighborhood. Both inter¬ 
personal and inter-group relations will be 
appropriate areas for research, and spe¬ 
cialists will develop special areas. The 
primary and final objective will be to make 
human relations creative of healthy per¬ 
sonalities and of a rural culture which pro¬ 
vides maximum supnort to wholesome per¬ 
sonality growth at all ages. 

New methods will be devised to meet the 
new problems. Research will be done under 
the general guidance of carefully chosen 
advisory committees. These committees will 
heli) to bridge the gap that now exists be¬ 
tween the sociologist and the general public. 

A. R. Manous. 


Ohio State University. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND THE G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


The recognized need for trained rural 
sociologists in the post war period relative 
to supply is going to be greater than it has 
ever been. This was clearly set forth in the 
report of the Committee on Post-war Re¬ 
cruitment and Training which was pub¬ 
lished in the March number of Rural 
Sociology. The loss of teachers and re¬ 
search personnel during the war, many of 
whom will never return to this field, is only 
one reason. The classification of sociology 
and its personnel as non-essential not only 
caused an exodus of young men from the 
department staffs, but caused student en¬ 
rollments in this field to fall to an ex¬ 
tremely low level. Male students almost 
disappeared from sociology classes. 

The educational provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights may offer a partial answer 
to this need. The provisions of this bill are 
so generous that any veteran who was 
under twenty-five years of age when he 
entered the service, and who served on or 
after September 16, 1940, may hlive his 
educational and living expenses paid for a 
period corresponding in length to the time 
he was in the service. If he served less than 
one year but over ninety days, he may still 
have one year of education at Government 
expense. A veteran who was over twenty- 
five years of age when he entered the serv¬ 
ice is also entitled to these educational ad¬ 
vantages if he can furnish evidence to show 
that his entrance into the service inter¬ 
rupted his education. 

Today, almost all colleges and univer¬ 
sities are preparing for record enrollments 
during the years immediately following 
Japan’s capitulation. Most of us kn5w that 
colleges of medicine, engineering and cer¬ 
tain other scientific and technical schools, 
whose work was more closely related to the 
immediate objective of winning the war, 


have continued to train students in com¬ 
parable or greater numbers during the war 
than before. Most of us also are aware of 
the fact that sociology makes its greatest 
appeal to students who are least provincial. 
Many veterans will have become acutely 
aware of differences in culture and institu¬ 
tions among peoples throughout the world. 
It seems safe to predict, therefore, that 
sociology will get a fair, if not generous, 
pro-rata of those veterans who enter 
college. 

Since all tuition, fees, books, and other 
required materials, up to a total cost of 
$500, are to be paid, in addition to the living 
costs per month of $50 for a single veteran 
and $75 for one with a dependent, such 
students may devote their entire time to 
course work and research. This is a more 
generous provision than that formerly af¬ 
forded to a very small number of students 
in the form of assistantships. State and 
municipal institutions will not be at a 
great disadvantage, for the Administrator 
of veterans' affairs, Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, has stated, on September 
11, 1944, that the rate of tuition will not be 
less than $10 per month, $30 per quarter or 
$40 per semester for any institution. 

Until some men are trained, the shortage 
of teachers and directors of research in the 
field of Rural Sociology will be acute. There 
may be a temptation by some to employ 
poorly trained or incompetent persons. 
There may also be the danger of accepting 
for graduate work in Rural Sociology many 
veterans who are not qualified to do work 
of superior quality. If these two dangers 
are avoided, the G. I. Bill may help greatly 
to advance Rural Sociology. 

Roy E. Hyde and Fred C. Frey. 
Louisiana State University. 
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POSTWAR AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Comments on Report op Land-Grant 
College Committee 

In many respects this report is the most 
statesmanlike document to appear from this 
association in many years. It makes pro¬ 
posals that take courage because they run 
counter to historic regional attitudes, now 
outmoded by permanently changed con¬ 
ditions. At other points the report is dis¬ 
appointing in that it stops short in im¬ 
portant areas of applying to specific prob¬ 
lems some of the very principles it enun¬ 
ciates. Perhaps designedly and defensibly 
it fails to implement in any detail the steps 
which can be taken even now by land-grant 
colleges through their existing organization 
toward the solution of some of the problems 
raised. It reveals also in spots the precon¬ 
ceptions of its framers, preconceptions 
which in themselves have been discredited 
by our advancing knowledge. 

This review is chiefly concerned with a 
discussion of the limitations of the report. 
This is not to ignore its great value, which 
clearly far overtops its limitations. It is 
because the deficiencies to a peculiar degree 
indicate the next steps which need to be 
taken in working out a post-war policy 
not merely for American agriculture but 
also for rural life and the well-being of the 
farms of our nation. 

The report begins with a declaration that 
the land-grant colleges—and one might well 
add the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture—must be concerned with economic 
factors as well as with technical agricul¬ 
ture. At this point social considerations are 
not mentioned. The position, however, is 
important. Too often the technical agri¬ 
culturalist, keenly interested in every farm 
approximating perfection in his specialty, 

t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, and T. 
Wilson Longmore. 


ignores the economic implications involved, 
fails to realize that perfection in one area 
might seriously disturb the balance of a 
family-sized farm, might even bankrupt it. 
But the Committee showed its •own pre¬ 
conceptions when it confined its definition 
of the interdependencies in rural life to 
these two factors and omitted the social. It 
failed to realize, or at least to declare, that 
the economic behavior of men is also social 
behavior. Within a cooperative the insti¬ 
tutional behavior is comparable to that 
within A church. True, the one promotes 
religion, the other the sale of a commodity, 
but both are organized social groups within 
which struggle for power arises, which de¬ 
mand and seek to arouse loyalties, and 
which stand for the in-group against all 
others. 

Another point where the preconceptions 
of the Committee, and their lack of apply¬ 
ing the 1 principles of interdependence and 
general welfare which they accept to a spe¬ 
cific situation, shows up is in their treatment 
of some of the surplus crops. Early in the 
report (page 6, paragraph 4) they say, 
“Policies to limit output must be reversed 
all along the line.” Surely the concept of 
the general welfare as a motivating factor 
requires that farmers raise what the na¬ 
tion needs and nutritional and fabric re¬ 
search, as well as economic and social, must 
give answers at this point. Such steps, more¬ 
over, are not called for later (pages 17-20) 
save in the section heading when the special 
problems or probable post-war surplus crops 
are considered. Rather the discussion deals 
with the least harmful type of government 
action to accelerate the needed changes and 
cushion their effects. The argument is 
wholly agricultural despite the fact that 
society as a whole is concerned in the pro¬ 
posals made. 

Nor is there any recognition of the fact 
that cotton culture is a way of life, perhaps 
to a greater degree than most other types 
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of agriculture. This is not an empty phrase. 
Jn the cotton country school terms and va¬ 
cations, church revivals, primary elections, 
and so on, through countless adaptations, 
are fixed by the rhythm of the cotton year. 
A former president of the American Cotton 
Association once confessed to the writer 
that he had plowed up asparagus, which 
had netted him over $200 an acre, and put 
back cotton. He admitted that such a pro¬ 
cedure made no sense from an economic 
point of view, but stated, “You see, the Lord 
meant this country to grow cotton. It’s 
grown cotton for nigh onto three hundred 
years. You just can’t quarrel with the 
Almighty.” 

Nowhere does the Committee take these 
powerful cultural factors into account. Just 
as no policy of farm management or eco¬ 
nomics is without social results, so no type 
of agriculture is without its cultural roots 
which help hold in place the soil of tra¬ 
dition. Perhaps in a policy report it is suf¬ 
ficient simply to indicate desirable pro¬ 
cedures. In implementing them, however, all 
factors need to be taken into account. This 
is especially important in terms of what 
the land-grant colleges do in their own in¬ 
stitutions with their own report. For at this 
point there is a considerable agenda for 
their extension services and their social 
scientists, some items of which will be in¬ 
dicated later on. 

The interdependence of our society is 
buried again and preconceptions come to the 
fore in the treatment of agricultural prices. 
Here the report goes into more than ac¬ 
customed detail. The steps proposed may be 
very good. Some of them appeal to this re¬ 
viewer, but they are presented wholly from 
the farm point of view. True, this is an 
agricultural policy report but in a document 
which points out that ours is an interde¬ 
pendent society, which decries pressure 
groups, even if for agriculture, which shows 
that the farm population is now but one- 
fifth of the national total, and which states 
that many important farm problems lie out¬ 
side the line fences of our farms, is it not 
necessary, as a part of future agricultural 
policy, to indicate that consumers have a 


stake in agricultural price policy, that the 
spokesmen for agriculture would do well to 
show that farm necessities and farm pros¬ 
perity make for prosperity for the other 
four-fifths of the people as well? Appar¬ 
ently the Committee have not read the in¬ 
creasingly angry editorials in the urban 
press dealing with some of the proposals of 
the representatives of agriculture. Of 
course production adjustments based on 
“market prospects” (pp. 13-14), “human 
wants” (pp. 17-18), and “dietary require¬ 
ments” (pp. 16, 27-28) are mentioned. These 
allusions, though welcome, do not seem to 
this reviewer to go far enough in terms of 
the present situation. 

The national interest in agricultural 
prices is not even mentioned in the discus¬ 
sion of desirable price policy if a depres¬ 
sion occurs after the war. An industrial 
depression, the Committee says, reduces the 
demand for food and fibre and adversely 
affects the farmers* returns. True, but also 
true is the fact that when the farmers’ 
purchasing power is thus reduced, he buys 
less from the city worker, intensifying the 
economic havoc of a depression. The most 
hopeful bridge for bringing farmer, work¬ 
er, and business man together on agricul¬ 
tural policies that will be best for all is 
precisely the city’s considerable stake in 
farm prosperity. This cannot be over¬ 
stressed, cannot be made too explicit. Pious 
declarations about interdependence will not 
carry the idea, especially when the Com¬ 
mittee itself fails to apply it almost every 
time it has a chance so to do. The very fact 
that this is so indicates the newness of this 
truth as an operating principle within our 
society and the need for explicit education 
with respect to it. After all, the Committee 
was made up of educators. 

The whole section on prices is dogged 
with preconceptions. The most glaring in¬ 
stance relates to the discussion of price pol¬ 
icies under high employment conditions (pp. 
24, 25). Says the Committee, “Free market 
prices usually do a fairly good job ... in 
adjusting current consumption of farm 
products to available supplies.” It declares 
that the knowledge of this truth is obscured 
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by “recent history covering two great wars, 
a disastrous depression, and their attendant 
effects.” One wonders what the data show 
prior to 1914? How about 1891-1895? A lad 
of twenty-one beginning to farm in 1914 
today at fifty-two has had none but al¬ 
legedly exceptional experience. If he began 
in 1909, at fifty-seven one can understand 
why 1909-1914 parity appeals to him. And 
when he reads (page 25, paragraph 2) that, 
“Prices are often inadequate guides in mak¬ 
ing production plans,” he will question how 
good the “fairly good job” prices “usually 
do” is. Such classical economics may be cor¬ 
rect but at least the Committee must make 
a better case than this if they desire to in¬ 
fluence action, since a considerable majority 
of American farmers are fifty-seven years 
of age and under, and it is human to argue 
from personal experience. 

The Committee wants a minimum of 
government control, “a maximum of initia¬ 
tive and resourcefulness.” It recognizes that 
pressure groups often restrict such eco¬ 
nomic opportunity and when this occurs, 
desires government to check such behavior. 
How, it does not suggest. In a democracy, 
government is we, the people, and if the peo¬ 
ple are not on the job, pressure groups have 
a dear field except as checked by other 
such groups with conflicting interests. Here 
again the principle of the general welfare 
should rule, but much education is needed 
as to the social and economic wisdom of this 
principle. This issue, the Committee again 
ignores but it does wisely point out (page 
7, paragraph 4) that on the role of gov¬ 
ernment the choice is not all or nothing, 
that “completely free enterprise or state 
sodalism are not our only alternatives.” It 
asks for “the right mixture of freedom and 
control.” 

Here is another point where the Commit¬ 
tee leaves too much to the reader if its 
report is to have broad educational uses. 
What is a “right mixture”? The Commit¬ 
tee proposes finding out by “constant 
scrutiny (research?), experimentation, 
modification, wise adaptation.” This is all 
to the good but after all a considerable 
amount of work, both theoretical and prac¬ 


tical, has been done along these very lines 
by men like Geoffry Crowther, Sir William 
Beveridge and others, including Tugwdl 
in his last years as a professor at Co¬ 
lumbia. To this reviewer it seems that if 
the ideas of the Committee are to be taken 
to the farm population, as its last chapter 
implies, it would have been well, and cer¬ 
tainly it will eventually be necessary, to 
use some of the approaches of these in¬ 
dividuals. Otherwise, all we have is the 
platitudes of intelligent liberals unwilling 
to think in operational terms. 

But it is in the section of the report deal¬ 
ing with rural living that the Committee is 
most disappointing as with respect to cer¬ 
tain other social considerations earlier in 
the report. Four short paragraphs headed, 
“Farm Laborers Require Consideration” 
dismiss an area of growing importance and 
increasingly acute concern. What is said is 
good. Farm labor should participate in the 
social security program, have decent living 
conditions, and job placement service. But 
in these days of corporation farms, huge 
peak load seasonal employment even on 
small family-sized farms, and of increasing 
labor union interest in farm labor, this 
seems like a modest program indeed. The 
war has certainly taught us some things 
about farm labor that could well be utilized 
in the post-war era. 

So too with education, health and housing. 
The Committee makes the conventional case 
for what most informed people want in 
these and other particulars, including rec¬ 
reation, all-weather roads, rural electrifica¬ 
tion. But each of these is presented simply 
as good in itself. So each is. Far more im¬ 
portant, each is also good for the nation. 
The sort of improved education the Com¬ 
mittee desires (page 11, pages 50, 51) 
would also be good for the cities to which, 
as the Committee states, half of our rural 
youth migrate. It would also be good for 
the nation. Ask the Army and examine 
draft statistics on rejections because of 
functional illiteracy. Economic good would 
also accrue. Despite what many classical, 
and not so classical, economists have said, 
despite the summation of this evidence by 
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the Educational Policies Commission in 
“Education and Economic Well-Being,” de¬ 
spite the Committee’s own declaration of 
the interdependencies and interrelatedness 
of our society, the argument here is simply 
the usual statement that better education is 
better. Any educator can be counted on to 
say that and is accordingly discounted by 
the man in the street. It is cheering, how¬ 
ever, to have the Committee call for state 
and federal aid to education, of course 
without federal control. One would wish 
that a group with as much experience in 
receiving federal aid and with as much 
freedom from federal control in normal 
times had called a bit more loudly and 
indicated that experience shows such a plan 
works well. 

Similarly the Committee takes no ac¬ 
count of the fact that the strongest case to 
be made for its health program is economic. 
If one believes that a well man pays his 
way in this world by his production and 
the services he renders, then the measur¬ 
able decline in death rates in counties with 
health units shows that the tax support for 
such units nets society handsome profit. In 
this and the other social considerations the 
Committee simply follows the too limited 
approach of too many professional workers 
in these fields and of too many rural 
sociologists. The essential unity of the so¬ 
cial sciences is in the fact that they are 
social Social desiderata can be buttressed 
by economic findings just as desirable eco¬ 
nomic policy can be furthered by a wise use 
of pertinent sociological data. We all have 
much to learn at this point, whatever our 
specific discipline. So other items in the 
Committee’s program could be taken up. 

In the judgment of this reviewer the 
Committee missed a great opportunity to 
declare and prove that capital invested in 
human beings earns economic returns just 
as surely as capital spent for an acre of 
Com Belt land, a filling station, or a steel 
mill. True, the return does not show in 
next year’s balance sheet. But have we 
progressed so little, are we so addicted to 
the price system and quarterly and annual 
statements that we can take no thought for 


the morrow? Does the long-time economic— 
to say nothing of the social—gain for the 
nation impress us so little that we fail to 
point out considerations of this sort? 

The final section of the report on the 
“Role of Farm People in Policy-Making,” 
calls for a permanent national agricul¬ 
tural policy committee to insure effective 
cooperation of the land-grant colleges, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and the national farm organizations. Com¬ 
parable state and county committees to in¬ 
clude young leaders and representatives of 
agencies serving agriculture are urged. In 
effect, this is an expansion of the county 
planning program of a few years ago. Both 
the philosophy of the proposal and the pro¬ 
posal itself are excellent. On the national 
level one would only add that there should 
be some mechanism for gearing agricul¬ 
tural policy with the policies of other groups 
such as labor, industry, consumers. This is 
especially necessary if there is to be in¬ 
creasing industrial use of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. Even without this agricultural plan¬ 
ning cannot be done in a vacuum. 

The criticisms of this report should in no 
sense detract from its great value. It is a 
most important document which should re¬ 
ceive the dose study of all concerned with 
the well-being of rural America. The out¬ 
come of the report depends to a peculiar, 
even a unique, degree upon the issuing 
agency itself. Unlike the National Planning 
Association, unlike even the Committee on 
Economic Development, and comparable 
business groups, the land-grant colleges are 
powerful agencies for implementing many 
of their proposals, at least within their 
state boundaries. They have research and 
extension staffs with professional employees 
in every county. It is to be greatly hoped 
that the colleges will forthwith assume 
leadership in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies in implementing the program sug¬ 
gested and improving it in the process. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 
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Studies in Rural Health 

Upsurging interest in and concern be¬ 
cause of inadequacies in rural health and 
care, intensified as they have been by war 
time drainage of medical personnel, is re¬ 
flected in the increasing volume of studies 
in that field published within the past year. 
Frequently mentioned in introductory par¬ 
agraphs is the unfavorable ratio of rejec¬ 
tions of rural young men by Selective Serv¬ 
ice. Studies made in widely separated areas 
come to remarkably uniform conclusions as 
to the nature and intensity of rural health 
needs, but they are not so closely agreed as 
to appropriate remedies. 

Otis Durant Duncan, “Rural Health as a 

Field of Sociological Research,” Rural 

Sociology , Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 1-10, March, 

1944. 

“To be sociological,” says the writer, “re¬ 
search in health must be contained within 
the limits which circumscribe sociology gen¬ 
erally.” He sounds a warning note as to 
certain fields involving knowledge of med¬ 
ical technology which must be considered 
out of bounds for the sociological research 
worker. 

An extensive classification of potential 
areas for study, some parts of which have 
already been partially explored, is pre¬ 
sented. Also there is a brief discussion of 
appropriate methods of sociological re¬ 
search in rural health. Touched upon, but 
not adequately discussed, are the practical 
problems of organization of research to 
secure adequate answers to questions con¬ 
cerning health conditions throughout states 
or other areas. Such studies do not fall en¬ 
tirely within the field of sociology, closely 
defined, but spread across economics, nu¬ 
trition, medical technology and other fields. 
Such situational surveys, together with rec¬ 
ommendations for methods of improve¬ 
ment, are frequently being requested from 
sociologists at State colleges, universities 
and in governmental agencies. A discussion 
of the orientation and implementation of 
this comprehensive approach would be of 
distinct value. 


Medical care services in North Carolina, 
Department of Rural Sociology, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina, December, 
1944. 

This statistical and graphic summary of 
the health and medical care situation in 
North Carolina was prepared for the Gov¬ 
ernor’s Commission on Hospital and Med¬ 
ical Care, under the direction of C. Horace 
Hamilton. The publication, prepared largely 
from 1940 figures, presents in tabulations, 
maps and graphs a remarkably complete 
picture of the North Carolina situation. 
The State is compared with the nation as a 
whole as to facilities, personnel, maternal 
mortality, births and conditions of birth, 
adjusted death rates and other appropriate 
indices. 

Of particular interest and significance are 
the comparisons, internal to the State, be¬ 
tween urban and rural conditions, health 
differentials between white and colored and 
differentials between health facilities and 
personnel available to each race. Concise 
and clear in presentation and precise in the 
selection of appropriate criteria, this statis¬ 
tical study tells a stark story of unmet med¬ 
ical needs. The reviewer believes that, while 
only one step toward a final summary for 
the Governor’s Committee, it will become a 
bench-mark in the development of statis¬ 
tical approaches to problems of health and 
medical care. 

W. E. Garnett, Forward steps in Virginia 
rural health and medical care . Sponsor¬ 
ing—Advisory Committee, Virginia Rural 
Health and Medical Care Study, Lynch¬ 
burg, Va., June, 1944. 

This report, the culmination of a series 
of research reports on the health situation 
in rural Virginia, the facilities and per¬ 
sonnel available and the costs of medical 
care, relegates summaries of these materials 
to a series of appendices, and concerns itself 
largely with principles and recommenda¬ 
tions for improvement. The principles set 
forth enunciate belief in the importance of 
good health to the State, the application of 
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the insurance principle and the desirability 
of an experimental, evolutionary process. 
Recommendations are for further research, 
extension of public health services through¬ 
out the State, hospitalization plans for 
lower income groups, extension of prepay¬ 
ment hospital and medical care plans, spon¬ 
sorship of such plans by organized farmer 
groups, a demonstration of regional organi¬ 
zation of hospital facilities, subsidization of 
doctors for rural areas, traveling public 
dental clinics, education of more profes¬ 
sional personnel and of the general public 
about health care and expansion of public 
sanatoria, asylums and colonies for spe¬ 
cialized care. 

Robert L. McNamara and A. R. Mangus, 
Prepayment medical care plans for low- 
income farmers in Ohio . Ohio Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
October, 1944. 

This study deals with the Farm Security 
Administration prepayment plans in five 
southern Ohio counties. Data were pro¬ 
cured on factors affecting the rate of serv¬ 
ice, the types of illness treated and costs of 
and payment for medical services. The 
authors concluded that these plans repre¬ 
sent methods to provide only minimum 
health services to farm people and do not 
affect directly the problem of creating a 
better basis for rural medical practice; that 
the volume of services received by par¬ 
ticipants was in excess of that generally re¬ 
ceived by farm families, but was far below 
an adequate amount; and that, regardless 
of proper distribution of risks among par¬ 
ticipants, low-income farm people cannot 
afford to meet the cost of adequate medical 
care, even through prepayment. 

James E. Montgomery, Newton County , 
Mississippi, Agricultural Health Associa¬ 
tion, United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, Washington, D. C., August, 1944. 

This is a study of one of the experimental 
prepayment health plans sponsored by the 
Inter-Bureau Committee of the Department 


of Agriculture, and developed under the 
guidance of the Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion. The report presents data on popula¬ 
tion, occupation, sanitation, economic fac¬ 
tors and medical facilities before inception 
of the experimental program. The associa¬ 
tion is studied from the viewpoints of his¬ 
tory and development, organizational struc¬ 
ture, amounts and adequacy of services 
rendered, costs, and attitudes of partici¬ 
pants, professional personnel and others 
toward the program. Both strong points and 
weaknesses, as found in the study, are 
pointed out. Recommendations include edu¬ 
cation of the people as to principles of 
democracy in the operation of such an asso¬ 
ciation, procurement of a dental hygienist 
for educational work with children, adjust¬ 
ment of the fiscal year to enable farmers to 
pay fees after crop sales, determination of 
subsidy on basis of present income of farm 
people with a view to increasing local re¬ 
sponsibility for costs when income levels 
increase, and recognition of needs for spe¬ 
cial effort to inform Negro farm people 
about the program and for colored nurses 
to serve them. The study raises many in¬ 
teresting questions as to the role of sub¬ 
sidies in the extension of medical care to 
farm people. 

Margaret C. Klem, Prepayment medical 
care organizations , Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Board, Memo¬ 
randum No. 55, Washington, D. C., June, 
1944. 

While not purporting to be a directory of 
prepayment medical care plans, actually 
this document almost achieves that compre¬ 
hensiveness. Some few plans were omitted 
due to failures in reporting. Purely cash 
indemnity insurance plans, usually offered 
by commercial insurance companies, and 
such plans as those of Blue Cross, ordi¬ 
narily limited to prepayment of hospital 
costs, were not included. Prepayment plans 
are reported by name, sponsorship, area 
served, eligibility for enrollment, numbers 
served, both members and dependents, per¬ 
sonnel participating, hospital facilities 
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used, medical services provided, benefits 
other than services, charges to users and 
contributions to support from sources other 
than payments by users. 

Rural Sociologists, as students of rural 
health problems and as participants in plan¬ 
ning of extension of rural health services, 
will find at least two points of particular 
interest in this report. First, it brings into 
sharp focus the relative lack of application 
of prepayment principles to the procure¬ 
ment of rural health services. Second, the 
brief statistical analysis provides interest¬ 
ing testimony as to the indusiveness of 
services provided under plans sponsored by 
different groups. Prepayment plans op¬ 
erated and sponsored by medical societies 
appear, except in the Pacific States, to offer 
more limited coverage than plans under 
any other type of sponsorship. 

Principles of a nation-wide health program , 

Committee on Research in Medical Eco¬ 
nomics, New York City, 1944. 

This publication, while not in itself a 
research report, is of great significance in 
that it expresses the beliefs of leading pro¬ 
fessional and lay workers in the field of 
provision of adequate medical services. 
These beliefs are based on experience in 
private practice, public health administra¬ 
tion and research in problems of medical 
care. The peculiar difficulties of providing 
medical care and hospitalization in much of 
rural America are taken into account. 

"The program presented in the report 
rests upon ten principles: (1) compre¬ 
hensive coverage and service; (2) spread¬ 
ing of costs; (3) distribution of facilities 
according to community health require¬ 
ments; (4) encouragement of group med¬ 
ical practice with hospitals as professional 
service centers; (5) determining policy 
through participation of those who receive 
and those who furnish service; (6) respon¬ 
sibility of the professions for strictly med¬ 
ical activities; (7) freedom for physicians 
and patients; (8) adequate payment of 
physicians and hospitals by methods which 
encourage quality and promote economy of 


service; (9) a national system; (10) local 
administration of services under national 
standards.” 

The program which the conference rec¬ 
ommends is not spelled out in minute detail, 
but consists, rather, of an elaboration of 
the above principles. It specifically insists 
on the need for tax funds in the financing 
program as a method of equalization of the 
burden of costs. Contributory insurance, 
however, is said to be the most essential 
feature in a desirable financing plan. The 
program proposed is so thorough in its re¬ 
vision of the bases for provision of health 
services that any comprehensive review is 
beyond present space limitations. However, 
its principles and their elaboration are so 
significant of current thinking about the 
whole field of relationships between med¬ 
icine and the people it serves that Prin¬ 
ciples of a nation-wide health program is 
essential reading for anyone interested in 
such problems. 

Other recent publications on rural health 
and medical care include: 

Carl F. Reuss, Farmer views on the medical 
situation , V. Circular No. 20, State Col¬ 
lege of Washington, Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, Pullman, Washington, Sep¬ 
tember, 1944. 

An incidental but significant byproduct of 
a State-wide survey on post-war planning. 

A. R. Mangus, Hospitals for rural people 
in Ohio , Ohio State University and Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, February, 1945. 

Includes an interesting technique for ap¬ 
proximating hospital service areas. 

Medical care and hospital facilities for 
rural people in North Carolina , October, 
1944. 

Summary report and recommendations of 
the Committee on Hospitals and Medical 
Care for Rural People, submitted to the 
Governor’s Commission on Hospitals and 
Medical Care. Utilizes much of the findings 
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of Medical care services in North Carolina, 
reviewed above. 

A. R. Mangus, Health and human resources 
in rural Ohio . 

A careful and quite detailed study, cov¬ 
ering present conditions of rural health, 
demographic factors affecting health, and 
distribution of health resources in the State. 
Includes a discussion of needed State health 
policy. 

T. Wilson Longmore and Theo L. Vaughn, 
Taos County Cooperative Health Asso¬ 
ciation, 1942-43. United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
September, 1944. 

An interesting sociological appraisal of a 
cooperative health association originating 
in and serving the health needs of a pre¬ 
dominantly Spanish-American rural popu¬ 
lation in New Mexico. 

Need for medical-care insurance , Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics Memo¬ 
randum No. 57, Washington, D. C., April, 
1944. 

A summarization of research on incidence 
and costs of illness, and maldistribution of 
medical facilities and personnel. Also re¬ 
ports on various ways of spreading costs of 
illness. 

Medical care and health services for rural 
people , Farm Foundation, Chicago, Ill., 
April, 1944. 

A report of the proceedings of a rural 
health conference sponsored by the Founda¬ 
tion, before which representatives of virtu¬ 
ally every health care program or activity 
dealing with health care tot rural people 
explained the nature, functions and scope 
of their organizations. The most complete 
presentation of such material thus far 
available. 

M. R. Hanger. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Community Studies 

A study of Ryder Community , 1 Ward 
County, North Dakota, was made in 1944 
to analyze the problems facing a Great 
Plains rural community in wartime. This is 
the first report in a series of community 
studies being made by the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare during the 
war period. Data regarding cultural back¬ 
grounds, values, social sanctions, locality 
groupings and local organizations were 
furnished by local people through inter¬ 
views and other records. The village center 
has lost a few services, such as a doctor, 
hardware store, tailor, weekly newspaper 
and regular movies. Social change is evi¬ 
dent in a changing population, an average 
of almost three young men for every ten 
farm families left farms and ranches dur¬ 
ing the war period. Most families have 
larger incomes during the war than in 
1940, 44 out of 51 sample families report 
higher incomes, 3 report lower incomes and 
4 report no change. Estimates, regarding 
the proportion of meats and vegetables pro¬ 
duced for the home, indicate that 26 out of 
35 farm and ranch families produced all of 
their meat and 29 out of 51 families grew 
all of their vegetables. Wartime changes in 
family activity in programs of formal or¬ 
ganizations are negligible. Participation in 
formal activities, such as clubs, parties, 
moving pictures and dances likewise has 
not changed materially. Family visiting has 
decreased slightly as a result of the war, 
while the recreational pattern is much the 
same as before the war. The study con¬ 
cludes: “With sons and neighbor’s sons in 
lands scattered over the globe, there is 
naturally a real sense of participation in the 
war effort and an interest in the issues of 
the war. If the concept of the world as a 
community in war and peace is still some¬ 
what vague at present, there is a new 
awareness of the larger world and of their 
relationship to it.” 


1 A. H. Anderson. The rural community 
and the war . A study of Ryder, N. Dak. 29 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Lin¬ 
coln, Neb. Mar. 1945. 
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Population 

The replacement rate for rural-farm 
males aged 25-69 years 2 in 1940 was 167; 
i.e., assuming a continuation of the then 
current mortality rates and no migration 
between 1940 and 1950, 167 men in the 
rural-farm population would have reached 
their 25th birthday by 1950 for every 100 
men 25-69 years old in 1940 who would have 
died or reached retirement age by 1950. In 
spite of the great decrease in the number of 
young men on farms since 1940, there were 
in 1944 enough left to fill the vacancies 
which are likely to result from death or 
retirement of older men on farms during 
the decade 1944-1954. This report shows the 
replacement rates by counties, and shows 
rates by race for States and geographic 
divisions. A map showing rates by counties 
is included. 

Rural Youth 

In 1929 a study of the vocational inter¬ 
ests of rural high school pupils in Pennsyl¬ 
vania was started." 1 Twelve hundred and 
forty-two boys and girls, representing the 
total ninth grade enrollment in 41 widely 
scattered rural high schools, participated in 
the study. The purpose of the study was “to 
trace the development of group interests of 
rural secondary school children for possible 
use in educational planning and to discover 
the extent of valid use of the individual in¬ 
terest estimates in vocational guidance.” 
Twice yearly, through their four years in 
high school, a vocational interest question¬ 
naire was submitted to each pupil. In the 
graduation year, 1923, data were obtained 
for 89 per cent of those with whom the 
study was begun in 1929. In 3943 informa¬ 
tion was secured concerning 586 young men 
who participated in the original study. The 

“Conrad Taeuber. Replacement rates for 
rural-farm males aged 25-69 years , by 
counties , 19U0-50. 30 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. Dec. 
1944. 

S C. S. Anderson. Young men ten years 
after leaving Pennsylvania rural high 
schools . Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 468. 29 pp. 
State College, 1944. 


surveys showed that among this group 

(1) 37 per cent had migrated from the 
communities in which the;* attended school; 

(2) 63 per cent changed their choice of 
occupation one or more times while in high 
school; (3) farming, mechanics, aeronautics 
and engineering were named most fre¬ 
quently as vocational choices; (4) only 18 
per cent were employed in their first occu¬ 
pational choice ten years after leaving 
school; (5) 35 per cent had changed their 
occupation one or more times since leaving 
school; (6) 25 per cent were following 
their fathers’ occupations, although only 13 
per cent had chosen these occupations while 
in high school. The surveys indicate the 
need for guidance at various educational 
levels since four out of every ten boys drop 
out before completing high school. This 
guidance should not seek to prevent change 
in vocational choice but to assist pupils in 
making wise choices as early as possible. 

Miscellaneous 

A survey 4 conducted by the Information 
and Education Division of the Army Serv¬ 
ice Forces in the summer of 1944 indicates 
that more than 800,000 men now in the 
Army expect to farm after the war. The 
data were obtained largely from white en¬ 
listed men representing a cross-section of 
troops in the United States and selected 
samples of troops overseas. This estimate 
corresponds roughly with the number who 
left farming to enter the Army. Few men 
without farming experience want to farm 
after the war. Nearly two-thirds of those 
who expect to farm have a particular farm 
in mind—the family farm or one they ex¬ 
pect to rent or buy. The majority plan to be 
farm operators. Since most of them expect 
to make only small investments in their 
farms, many may attempt to farm on sub¬ 
marginal lands. They will need counseling 
in making farming plans adapted to local 

x Army Service Forces, Information and 
Education Division Headquarters. Soldiers ’ 
plans for farming after they leave the 
army . 42 pp. Post-war Plans of the Soldier 
Series, Report No. B-131. Washington, 
D. C. Jan. 1945. 
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areas. Economic conditions and govern¬ 
mental policies regarding loans may modify 
the men’s intentions of farming after the 
war. 

Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 100 5 dis¬ 
cusses small farms and big farms, trends, 
the relations of agriculture and business, 
the effects of present trends, and the im¬ 
plication of public policy. The pamphlet con¬ 
tends that ‘‘more and more, our agricultural 
activities are being taken over by non- 
agricultural interests. This process is cre¬ 
ating a widening economic and social gap 
between large and small farmers, or more 
accurately, between commercial farming as 
a business and ‘farming as a way of life’.” 
This leads, in the author’s opinion, to the 
conclusion that, “the real farmers, the farm¬ 
ers our agricultural policy professes to be 
concerned about, must be represented ef¬ 
fectively in organizations that reflect their 
own interests, rather than the interests of 
their competitors.” The need for organiza¬ 
tion extends to farm laborers, for “or¬ 
ganized labor must have some organization 
—either of farm laborers or of small farm¬ 
ers—with which it can cooperate.” The chief 
aim of policy should not be the main¬ 
tenance of one or another type of farm, 
but “that of maintaining democracy in 
agriculture.” 

Number 6 in the African Handbook 
Series 6 compares potential manpower and 
total employment in Africa and deals with 
the problems of securing an adequate labor 
supply on that continent. African labor sup¬ 
ply problems are rooted not in an inade¬ 
quate supply of persons, but in an inade¬ 
quate appreciation of the psychology of 
the native worker who accepts wage work 
to meet his material requirements, but flnds 
social, political and religious satisfactions 
only in his village. For many of them there 

6 Carey McWilliams. Small farm arid big 
farm, 31 pp. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
100. Public Affairs Com. Inc., New York, 
1945. 

6 John A. Noon. Labor problems of Africa, 
144 pp. African handbooks:6 University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1944. 


is the additional motivation that European 
goods become criteria of rank. European 
establishments can. secure adequate labor 
supplies only if the rewards offered by em¬ 
ployers can successfully compete with the 
compensation received by expending labor 
in activities connected with the native econ¬ 
omy. Compulsive measures are inadequate 
and migratory labor uneconomic. Experi¬ 
ments by some employers show possibilities 
of increasing the efficiency of native 
workers. 


Other Publications Received 

American Country Life Association. Farm 
and rural life after the war, 132 pp. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Twenty-fourth American 
Country Life Conference. The Garrard 
Press. Champaign, Ill. Sept. 1944. 

Consumers League of New York. The Joads 
in New York, 26 pp. Consumers League 
of New York, Inc. New York, Jan. 1945. 

Crile, Lucinda. Bibliography on extension 
research, 160 pp. Ext. Serv. Cir. 416. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. 1944. 

Ebling, Walter H. and others. Wisconsin 
agriculture. 147 pp. Bui. 243. Agricul¬ 
tural Statistics. Wisconsin Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, Madison, 
Wise. 1944. 

Eggers, Eleanor V. Income in California. 
Statistical memorandum No. 7. 122 pp. 
Population Committee for the Central 
Valley Project Studies. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Berkeley, Calif. Dec. 1944. 

Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Indiana: the land and the people. Ind. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 496, 66 pp. Lafay¬ 
ette, 1944. 

Lancelot, W. H. Rural school reorganization 
in Iowa. Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. P69, 
pp. 308-352. Ames, 1944. 

Landis, Paul H. Territorial and occupa¬ 
tional mobility of Washington youth. 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 449, Pullman, 
July 1944. 
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Landis, Paul H. Washington high school 
graduates in the second war year. Wash. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. BuL 454, 13 pp. Pullman, 
Oct. 1944. 

Lord, Russell. Growth. Unit-Test Demon¬ 
stration Farms in Georgia. Ga. Agr. Ext. 
Serv. and The Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity. Bui. 506, 34 pp. Athens, June 1944. 

McKain, Walter C. and Metzler, Wm. H. 
Measurement of turnover and retirement 
of farm owners and operators. 4 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Berkeley, 
Calif. Feb. 1945. 

Poli, Adon. Japanese farm holdings on the 
Pacific coast . 25 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Berkeley, Calif. Dec. 
1944. 

President’s Committee for Congested Pro¬ 
duction Areas. Final report. 37 pp. Ex¬ 
ecutive Office of the President. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Dec. 1944. 

Reuss, Carl F. and others. Washington 
farmers weigh the future. Wash. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. V Circ. 22. 11 pp. Pullman, 
Dec. 1944. 

Ross, R. C. and others. Farming in Cum¬ 
berland County. In the Claypan Region 
of Southern Illinois. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 506, 320 pp. In cooperation with the 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Urb- 
ana, Nov. 1944. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census publi¬ 
cations. Subject Guide. 31 pp. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Dec. 1944. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. Population — 
Differential fertility 1940 and 1910. 265 
pp. Washington, D. C. 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur* Agr. Econ. The 
bureau of agricultural economics general- 
purpose sample of 101 counties . 4 pp. 
Technical supplement. 32 pp. The bureau 
of agricultural economics special-purpose 
sample of 158 counties for farm-wage 
surveys. 10 pp. Washington, D. C. Feb. 
1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Wartime 
changes in the financial structure of agri¬ 
culture. 32 pp. Misc. Pub. 558, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Interbureau Committee 
on Post-War Programs. The farm hous¬ 
ing problems. 9 pp. Toward better hous¬ 
ing. 5 pp. Submitted to the Senate Spe¬ 
cial Com. on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning. Washington, D. C. Jan. 17, 
1945. 

Webb, John. Observations on the sample 
censuses in ten congested production 
areas . 20 pp. Com. for Congested Produc¬ 
tion Areas, Executive Office of the Presi¬ 
dent, Washington, D. C. Dec. 1944. 

Wirth, Louis J. and Lussenhop, Ray. Urban 
and rural living. Planning post-war ways 
of life for American youth. 56 pp. Prob¬ 
lems in American Life: Unit No. 21. Na¬ 
tional Asso. of Secondary-School Prin¬ 
cipals. National Council for the Social 
Studies. National Education Asso. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 1944. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Howard W. Beers 


War and Its Causes . By L. L. Bernard. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company, 1944. 

Pp. x + 479. $4.25. 

“The true causes of war are therefore 
many and, in the last analysis, concrete and 
for the most part unperceived by most 
people. They lie in the everyday pursuits 
of people. . . .” 

It would be difficult to choose a better 
theme for a readable book on the causes of 
war intended like this one for the general 
reader as well as the student. In several re¬ 
spects Bernard carries out this aim effec¬ 
tively. His incisive, though lengthy, definit¬ 
ion of war (pp. 27-8) is illuminating and 
useful. The brief historical summaries scat¬ 
tered through the volume are helpful. Most 
of the first section on “war as a social insti¬ 
tution” is information to anyone not a 
specialist. This section has chapters on the 
origin, types, and evolution of war; ideol¬ 
ogies changing attitudes, and the cult of 
militarism; the prediction of war and its 
distribution in time and space. 

Of the second part on the causes of war 
this reviewer can commend only the chap¬ 
ter on “rationalization, misrepresentation, 
and confusion of the causes of war” in 
which Bernard ably demonstrates the elus¬ 
iveness of causes and their concealment 
amongst more basic causes. But the in¬ 
dividual chapters on separate types of 
causes are disappointing; worse, they are 
confused, misleading and immature. The 
author never demonstrates the utility or the 
darity of his dassification of causes; 
psychological, population, economic, im¬ 
perialism, political, geopolitical, and cul¬ 
tural. 

The following two sentences in the chap¬ 
ter on economic causes illustrate this con¬ 
fusion. “Government may no longer own 
monopolies, but monopolies control and di¬ 
rect governments. ... A chief concern of 
the Nazi government. . . has been the con¬ 
trol of international exchange and finance 


in the interest of Germany.” The next 
sentence seems to assert still a different 
idea. “. . . British international policy . . . 
has long been determined chiefly by the 
interests of her people in international 
trade and finance” (pp. 326-7). And then to 
say “the men who fight the wars usually 
do not make the wars” (p. 351) appears to 
contradict the statement quoted above about 
the causes of war lying in the everyday 
pursuits of people. A little reading of 
Lionel Robbins would help here. 

Throughout the volume Bernard re¬ 
peatedly subordinates the political to the 
economic causes of war. This emphasis is 
questionable and may be traced perhaps to 
the author’s virtual neglect of nationalism 
as a factor in modern war. It is equally 
unfortunate that, in his discussion of the 
time and space incidence of war, Bernard 
ignores the unparalleled collections of data 
by Sorokin and Wright. 

Finally, a scholarly writer on war should 
discipline his prejudices. For example: “one 
incident, however, we should recall now that 
the British empire is to be preserved at all 
costs to the United States” (p. 445) . And if 
one is going to write about economic causes 
of war he should learn some economics: “If 
the economic system in each country could 
be returned to a policy of producing pri¬ 
marily for the home market, with an in¬ 
ternational exchange only of surpluses and 
of goods not produced at home . . . the pro¬ 
ducers would themselves be the chief gainers 
instead of the middlemen and entrepren¬ 
eurs (and) each people would be rendered 
more self-sufficing. Its prosperity would 
center at home” (p. 455). 

Despite these sharp comments this re¬ 
viewer would suggest that if Bernard had 
built directly on his definition of war, with 
his dear conception of causality, he could 
have selected materials to make a book 
suitable to stand beside his eminent history 
of the social science movement. 

G. Arnold Anderson. 
University of Kentucky. 
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World Population in Transition . Edited by 
Kingsley Davis. Philadelphia: The An¬ 
nals of The American Academy of Po¬ 
litical and Social Science, 1945. Vol. 
237. Pp. viii + 257. Cloth $2.50; 
paper $2.00. 

This is a very timely publication, in view 
of the facts that an effective, rational reor¬ 
ganization of international relations for a 
lasting peace would have to take into con¬ 
sideration various aspects of the world's 
population problems and that adequate 
knowledge and theoretical understanding of 
these problems is to be found only among a 
relatively small number of experts. 

The symposium is organized in two major 
parts, the first containing studies on the 
major countries and regions of the world, 
the second a systematically arranged series 
of papers on various aspects of population 
change (fertility, mortality, migration, 
etc.). These two sets of papers are framed 
in by a general survey and interpretation 
of world demographic trends by the editor 
and by a general survey of issues and tech¬ 
niques of population policy by Frank 
Lorimer. 

The majority of the authors are well 
known as authorities in population studies. 
Many of the contributions are based on 
more detailed studies which have been or 
are going to be published elsewhere; some 
seem to have been written especially for 
this symposium. 

Although the contributions, as is inevit¬ 
able, vary in point of view, a high degree of 
consistency and harmony in the selection of 
problems has been achieved. The attention 
paid by all collaborators to the economic, 
political and cultural implications of popu¬ 
lation trends and policies is noteworthy. 
Space limitation prevents this reviewer 
from doing justice to the content of any of 
the contributions. Methodologically, the 
symposium reflects the advances in theory 
and analysis which have been made in the 
last two decades of population research. The 
theoretical treatment of the problem of 
“overpopulation” has undergone consider¬ 
able refinement. The recognition of a typ¬ 


ical “cycle” of population growth in all 
economically advanced regions enables one 
to define the demographic condition of an 
area in terms of “phases,” and improved 
analysis of fertility and mortality trends 
lends greater reliability to predictions of 
future population developments. 

Rural Sociologists will be interested in 
the discussions concerning the interrela¬ 
tion between agricultural economy (and 
policy) and population trends (and pol- 
cies), which are found throughout this 
volume, particularly in the fine theoretical 
analysis of the effects of population change 
on per capita income by J. J. Spengler and 
m several of the regional studies. 

The fundamental fact that “the propor¬ 
tion of the world's labor force that can be 
profitably used in the production of food 
and other raw materials is decreasing” 
(Lorimer) is emphasized by several auth¬ 
ors. At present, large masses of agricul¬ 
tural population in various world regions 
are not profitably used. An equalization of 
economic and cultural conditions by promo¬ 
tion of more diversified commercial agri¬ 
culture in combination with industrializa¬ 
tion in retarded areas is considered indis¬ 
pensable for the achievement of a new 
demographic balance in the world. 

Rudolf Heberle. 
Louisiana State University. 


What the Negro Wants . Edited by Rayford 
W. Logan. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. xxiii 
+ 352. $3.50. 

This book, according to its publisher, was 
designed to discover what the Negro really 
wants, an important type of understand¬ 
ing in view of current racial tensions. The 
volume contains fourteen chapters, each 
written by a Negro American with special 
qualifications to speak on the question posed 
by the publisher. 

While according to the editor, the con¬ 
tributors vary in their ideological identifica¬ 
tions, four being classified as conservatives, 
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five as liberals, and five as radicals, all 
agree essentially on what the Negro wants. 
Thus, with varying emphases all agree on 
the importance of full citizenship politic¬ 
ally, equal opportunity economically, com¬ 
plete participation in the life of the Amer¬ 
ican community socially and culturally and 
all share Sterling Brown's belief that the 
Negro wants to be counted in. Stated 
sociologically, the thesis of this volume ap¬ 
pears to be that the Negro wants equality 
of status, not subordination; integration in 
American life, not isolation; complete, not 
partial assimilation. 

Although the writers agree on the aspira¬ 
tions of the American Negro, there is less 
consensus as to the basis of the Negro’s 
problem and some divergence is evident in 
the solutions proposed. All contributors are 
concerned with what must be done to secure 
the objectives desired by the Negro. Logan, 
for example, describes the various ways in 
which first - class citizenship may be 
achieved; and DuBois, through the story of 
his own life work, suggests a program. Ran¬ 
dolph outlines the pressure techniques 
utilized in the March on Washington Move¬ 
ment; Townsend pins his faith on the labor 
movement; and Wesley stresses the need for 
using all the methods currently available. 
Wilkerson emphasizes the importance of all- 
out participation in the war effort, insisting 
that the cause of the Negro will be ad¬ 
vanced thereby. Bethune, Hancock, Hill, 
Patterson and Schuyler are somewhat less 
specific in their suggestions. Broadly, the 
participants in the symposium advocate the 
utilization of all legally sanctioned means 
for the advancement of the American 
Negro. 

In his introduction the publisher, W. T. 
Couch, dissents from the position advanced 
by the contributors. He appears somewhat 
pained that Negroes should want what they 
do and is apparently disturbed by what he 
considers the unrealistic aspirations of the 
writers of this volume. By way of reply he 
criticizes Myrdal’s recent volumes, which 
in his opinion reinforce the assumptions of 
the writers of the volume under review; at 
the same time he advances a mildly re¬ 


formists program for the Negro with 
emphasis upon the Booker T. Washington 
idea of self-help. 

While these essays as a whole do not 
represent a systematic analysis of the 
Negro’s position in the American social 
order, they do reflect what leading Negroes 
think of the limitations imposed on their 
race. These reactions are important since 
they do not diverge radically from the as¬ 
pirations of the ordinary Negro citizen. 
Broadly, these fourteen writers have ap¬ 
parently articulated the aspirations of the 
American Negro. 

William O. Brown. 

Howard University. 


Where the Two Came to Their Father: A 
Navaho War Ceremonial. Given by Jeff 
King with text and paintings recorded 
by Maud Oakes and a commentary by 
Joseph Campbell. New York: Pantheon 
Press, Inc., 1944. Portfolio, doth, with 
18 colored plates, 18 x 24. Pp. 84. $8.50. 

In making available, as the first of the 
Bollinger Series, this record of a beautiful 
Navaho war ceremonial, the Old Dominion 
Foundation, Richmond, Va., and Pantheon 
Press have added a distinguished item to 
the growing library of Navaho studies. 
While the method of presentation makes 
this work of particular interest to art stu¬ 
dents, it should also prove stimulating to 
beginning students of American folklore 
and to sociologists generally. It presents a 
powerful rendering of an ancient legend of 
the Navaho War Gods. This legend is fre¬ 
quently used as a blessing ceremonial for 
the young Navaho men who enter the armed 
forces. The eighteen sacred paintings of 
pollen and commeal used in the ceremonial 
are here reproduced by the silk-screen 
process in finest detail. 

The legend of Where the Two Came to 
Their Father was given to Miss Oakes by 
Jeff King, an elderly Navaho singer (med¬ 
icine man) in the fall of 1942 and the 
spring of 1943. In part IV of the text the 
details of the discovery and recording of 
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the legend and paintings are told. In part 
III there is a careful description of the 
plates and some notes on their symbolic 
significance. These and the commentary by 
Mr. Campbell (Part V) enable the uniniti¬ 
ated reader to gain not only a glimpse of 
Navaho culture in its complexity but also 
affords some insight into the methods of 
researchers in anthropology. 

The story in the myth is the universal one 
of the son who goes on a dangerous journey 
to seek his supernatural father. After over¬ 
coming many obstacles and severe tests, im¬ 
posed by the parent, the son is recognized 
and returns to the world empowered in 
mind and body. Monster Slayer and Child 
Born of Water (the dual heroes of Where 
the Two Came to Their Father) deserve a 
place with other heroic couples of the world 
of myth—Prometheus and Epimetheus, 
Castor and Pollus, Romulus and Remus, 
Arthur and Merlin, Faust and Mephis- 
topheles, immediately come to mind. In com¬ 
menting on the relation of the story to the 
other world myths and to our knowledge of 
American culture, Mr. Campbell says: “In 
the Popol Vuh , one of the few remaining 
documents of the ancient peoples of Amer¬ 
ica, a 16th century codex from Guatemala, 
is recorded a powerful variant of the myth 
of the Hero Brothers, very close in char¬ 
acter to that which comes to us today out of 
the mouth of Jeff King of New Mexico. To 
have read the ancient pre-Columbian leg¬ 
end, and to hear now from this living med¬ 
icine man its counterpart still flourishing, 
is to realize that our concrete ribbon-roads 
have hardly permitted us to touch the 
American soil.” (page 56) 

Certainly the reading of this legend, 
though it dearly contains the universal ele¬ 
ments of which all myths are made, will 
make most readers painfully aware of how 
non-American are our own fairy tales and 
legends. From our own life (impoverished 
of ceremony as it is) we may have difficulty 
drawing to mind the magic words, the acts 
of magic and mystery, and all the sacred 
paraphernalia of our own myths; but 
glimpses of them will come to most as they 
read the powerful legend and visualize the 


rite. Such an experience can only lead to a 
broader sympathy with the Navaho people 
who have almost miracuously preserved this 
and many other stories and songs. The 
meanings read into this myth will be highly 
individual. Though Mr. Campbell does a 
splendid and imaginative job of interpreta¬ 
tion, each reader will have to judge for him¬ 
self the import of the legend. 

Students of aesthetics will find in these 
drawings many affinitives with the most 
highly prized art forms of the modern 
world. So striking are some of the plates as 
decorative pieces that there is a danger that 
the folios will be frequently broken by en¬ 
thusiastic collectors who will see here art 
expressions suitable to the most sophis¬ 
ticated settings. This is truly a successful 
attempt to bring the general reader an ac¬ 
curate account of a sacred and beautiful 
Indian ceremony. In matters of printing, 
text, and paintings, it represents the finest 
in methods and materials. 

Robert W. Harrison. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Social Work Year Book t 1945. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1945. Pp. 620. $3.25. 

Students of rural life will be especially 
interested in the article, “Rural Social Pro¬ 
grams,” by Carl Taylor, who notes the ex¬ 
pansion of programs of rural welfare de¬ 
spite the traditional attitudes of self-suf¬ 
ficiency; and the growth of the work of the 
Agricultural Extension Service and Farm 
Security Administration under the pressure 
of war-time needs. While reorganization of 
State Welfare Departments has resulted in 
some improvements in county units of wel¬ 
fare administration, such social benefits as 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance, as well 
as Unemployment Compensation, are still 
not available to farm people. Likewise, the 
provisions of the Public Assistance pro¬ 
grams have limited rural coverage. Sixteen 
carefully selected references to recent bib¬ 
liography supplement his discussion. Fur- 
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ther reference to these problems may be 
found in the articles on “Public Assistance,” 
“Old Age and Survivors Insurance,” “Un¬ 
employment Compensation,” and “Social 
Insurance.” 

Rural child welfare is not treated sep¬ 
arately but increasing understanding and 
an accumulation of facts regarding needs of 
children and youth in rural communities 
are found in the articles on “Child Wel¬ 
fare,” “Child Labor,” “Boys and Girls Work 
Organizations,” “Parent - Education and 
Child Development.” Rural implication of 
other social problems are evident in articles 
on “The Aged,” “Housing,” “Crippled Chil¬ 
dren,” “Medical Care,” “Public Health,” 
and “Vocational Rehabilitation,” as well as 
“Consumer Protection” and “Research and 
Statistics in Social Work.” 

Revived interest in the grass roots type 
of organization in war-time is mentioned in 
“Community Organization in Social Work,” 
while Gordon Hamilton's article, “Educa¬ 
tion for Social Work,” notes the growing 
awareness by schools of social work and 
state universities of the need for more 
adequately trained personnel in programs 
of rural welfare. 

This volume is the eighth in the series of 
Social Work Year Books, published bien¬ 
nially since 1933 by the Russell Sage Foun¬ 
dation, and it needs no recommendation to 
social workers, students, legislators, pub¬ 
licists, teachers, or others interested in gov¬ 
ernment or voluntary social work. It is an 
invaluable reference source on all organiza¬ 
tional activities of agencies, both public and 
private, operating in social work and in 
fields closely related in either problems, ob¬ 
jectives, or practice. As indicated, the func¬ 
tions, organized activities, and programs in 
these fields, brought up to date by the in¬ 
clusion of important events and war-time 
developments since the publication of the 
1943 Year Book, are described in the sev¬ 
enty-five topical articles in Part I. 

Part II contains a directory of seventy 
Government and 402 voluntary national 
agencies whose programs are related to or 
discussed in the topical articles. This makes 
available in concise form the addresses, 


membership, purpose and activities, and 
periodicals published by each agency. New 
topics in this issue include: “Camping,” 
“Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation,” “In¬ 
ter-Racial and Inter-Cultural Activities,” 
and “Seamen's Services.” The articles on 
“The Aged,” “Consumers Protection,” “Oc¬ 
cupational Therapy,” and “Vocational Guid¬ 
ance,” omitted in 1943, are restored to this 
edition. Each topical article contains a list 
of selected references totaling an extensive, 
up-to-date bibliography of 1,132 books and 
pamphlets and 446 magazine articles on all 
phases of social work. Information is 
readily available through alphabetical list¬ 
ing of topical articles, a general index, and 
frequent cross references to related agencies 
and articles. 

H. E. Wetzel. 

University of Kentucky. 


The Impact of the War on Population Re¬ 
distribution in the South . By Rudolf 
Heberle. Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 64. $.50. 

Number 7 of the Papers of the Institute 
of Research and Training in the Social 
Sciences of Vanderbilt University reviews 
the population redistribution in the South 
which occurred during the war. Tempo¬ 
rarily, the war has brought about a better 
adjustment of population to agricultural 
resources and industrial opportunities in 
the South. Population has been drained 
from rural areas of low productivity to 
urban and other areas with superior em¬ 
ployment opportunities. However, most of 
the expansion of old plants and the de¬ 
velopment of new ones has reinforced the 
previously existing structure and distribu¬ 
tion of southern industry, rather than pro¬ 
moting decentralization. Future prospects 
are mixed, they are worse for the smaller 
rapidly growing cities and towns in areas 
of limited resources and peacetime employ¬ 
ment. The prospects for “re-migration” are 
that persons who came from “problem 
areas” are relatively ready to return and 
that developments in the more prosperous 
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farming areas have reduced the capacity to 
absorb the population lost during the war. 
Return of many of the migrants who left 
the South during the war appears to be a 
distinct possibility. Creation of employment 
opportunities, and diversification of indus¬ 
try to include more industries with high 
job-creating opportunities offer greater 
promise for the future than the continued 
dependence on migration to relieve and pre¬ 
vent pressure of population on resources. 

To secure the needed materials, Profes¬ 
sor Heberle combed many fragmentary 
sources. Developments of the next years 
may show that he has under-rated the pow¬ 
erful social factors which make it difficult 
to reverse a population movement from 
rural to urban areas, and the psycho¬ 
social adjustment to the urban environ¬ 
ment, even though they were stimulated by 
wartime, and therefore presumably tempo¬ 
rary, conditions. Heberle refrains from 
stating explicitly a major impression which 
he must have felt as he worked over the 
source materials, and which the reader can 
hardly escape; namely, that the amount of 
reliable and adequate information on the 
highly important topic of wartime popula¬ 
tion shifts in the South is woefully inade¬ 
quate to understand what happened during 
the past 5 years or to provide a suitable 
guide to what will happen in the next 5 
years. 

Conrad Taeuber. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of 
Rapid Growth, By Milbank Memorial 
Fund. New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1944. Pp. 158. $1.00. 

Japan, Egypt, India, Eastern Europe and 
the Near East are “in a demographic jam. 1 ’ 
In all of them major social and economic 
changes are necessary if the population 
growth is not to depress living standards. 
The seven papers on various aspects of this 
problem, here reprinted in book form, were 
originally presented at the 1944 confer¬ 


ence of the Milbank Memorial Fund, and 
subsequently published in its Quarterly, 
The paper of most general interest is 
probably the final one, “Problems of Policy 
in Relation to Areas of Heavy Population 
Pressure” by Frank W. Notestein, Director 
of the Office of Population Research at 
Princeton. He summarizes the demographic 
problem in colonial areas as follows: 

In short, the technologically advanced 
nations have disseminated and imposed 
that part of their culture which re¬ 
duces mortality, while withholding, or 
at least failing to foster the transfer 
of, that part of their culture out of 
which the rational control of fertility 
and the small-family pattern develop. 

(P- 147) 

The crux of the problem is the great¬ 
est possible reduction of the lag be¬ 
tween the downward trends of mortal¬ 
ity and fertility.. . . This in fact would 
require a complete and integrated pro¬ 
gram of modernization, (pp. 152-3) 

He contends that it is to the advantage of 
this country to encourage industrialization 
of the undeveloped regions, even though it 
brings them into competition with us for 
economic and political power, as any altern¬ 
ative would entail more serious threats to 
world peace. 

Kingsley Davis deals with some of the 
same problems in his discussion of India, 
and presents evidence that, contrary to 
European experience, rural-urban fertility 
differentials in India have been relatively 
constant over the last fifty years. Clyde V. 
Kiser of the Milbank Fund reports another 
exception to European experience, namely 
that even in the large cities of Egypt, Mos¬ 
lem fertility rates remain high. Another 
paper on Egypt, by W. Wendell Cleland of 
the American University at Cairo, makes a 
series of specific proposals for drastic social 
and economic reform, designed to alter 
basic values in regard to large families. 

Ernest Jurkat defines the problem of the 
Near East as one of rapid social change, 
since the natural resources are available to 
support the anticipated population growth. 

On the basis of estimates of the surplus 
population in Southern and Eastern Europe, 
and an analysis of the organization of ag- 
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riculture, Wilbert E. Moore concludes that 
industrialization is the only solution in that 
region. 

Irene B. Taeuber and Edwin G. Beal dis¬ 
cuss urbanization in Japan in a joint paper. 
They point out that the cities are absorbing 
the population increase, and that Japan’s 
problem consequently is one of industrial 
expansion, rather than the much publicized 
need for more agricultural land. 

Josephine J. Williams. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Social Trends in Seattle. By Calvin F. 

Schmid. Seattle: The University of 

Washington Press, 1944. Pp. xi + 336. 

Cloth-bound, $3.75; paper-bound, $3.00. 

This volume is an ecological and statis¬ 
tical study of a major American city, 
Seattle. The subjects which it considers in¬ 
clude an analysis of the factors in the 
growth and expansion of Seattle, trends 
and characteristics of the population ac¬ 
cording to sex and age, the foreign-born 
population of Seattle, minority racial 
groups, educational status of the population, 
employment and occupational status, mor¬ 
tality trends, suicide, housing conditions 
and political trends and characteristics. In 
the appendix are found a report written by 
the former “Mayor” of Hooverville, Se¬ 
attle’s shanty town during the depression; 
a methodological note discussing the rela¬ 
tive homogeneity of census tracts; and a 
study of the impact of the war on the towns 
and cities of the State of Washington up to 
and including November, 1943. A number 
of photographs illustrate the contrasts be¬ 
tween the early Seattle and the cosmospoli- 
tan metropolis of today. 

By 1940 Seattle had passed beyond the 
lusty days of its pioneer youth. In this year 
the sex ratio was 99.3 (in 1890 it was 
166.8) and the population of the city had 
aged considerably (in 1890, 11.5 per cent of 
the population was 45 years of age and 
over; in 1940, 35.3 per cent). Among 31 
cities of comparable size in the United 


States, Seattle ranked first in 1940 in edu¬ 
cational status. The median school year 
completed by the population 25 years of age 
and over was 10.8 years (the national norm 
was 8.4 years). Over eight per cent of this 
age group had completed four years of 
college. 

In the years since Pearl Harbor the ex¬ 
pansion of war industries and military 
establishments brought boom times and new 
problems to Seattle. 

There is a tendency on the part of the 
author to carry out percentages too far 
when dealing with small numbers. The book 
would have been improved if each chapter 
had been summarized and if a summary 
chapter had been included in which the 
main trends had been brought together. On 
the whole, the book is a distinct contribution 
to an understanding of the American city 
and should stimulate similar studies in 
other metropolitan communities. 

Robert I. Kutak. 
University of Louisville. 


The Cotton Textile Industry of Fall River , 
Massachusetts . A Study in Industrial 
Localization. By Thomas Russell Smith. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944. 
Pp. xi + 175. $2.00. 

This study of the rise and decay of the 
city of Fall River from a rural village of 
less than 100 people in 1800 to the “leading 
textile manufacturing center in the coun¬ 
try” from 1875 to 1920, and its subsequent 
collapse, is a case history of regional com¬ 
petition in industrial localization. What is 
brought out here in the case of Fall River 
and the cotton textile industry applies to 
many other of our cities and industries in 
the past and will apply more in the future 
due to the geographical spread of industrial 
competition brought about by our present 
war plant localization. Consequently, 
Smith’s monograph assumes greater im¬ 
portance than most historical studies of reg¬ 
ional industrial struggle particularly be¬ 
cause he not only records facts but attempts 
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synthetic causal analysis bringing in the 
human as well as the economic element. In 
the earlier chapters dealing with competi¬ 
tion between the textile cities in New Eng¬ 
land for dominance, and between the North 
and South for industrial localization, he not 
only brings in freight rates, costs of cotton, 
availability of power and adaptability of 
climate but also unions, labor restrictions, 
wage rates and entrepreneurial judgments 
as to the distribution of profits between 
dividends and modern machinery. In the 
final chapter he takes up the firms which 
liquidated, reorganized or continued under 
the same management after 1920 and tries 
to find if the difference between the success¬ 
ful and failing firms was connected with 
diversification of product, modernization of 
machinery, dividend policies and other 
human factors. He also summarizes the 
social influences such as lifting Massa¬ 
chusetts labor restrictions, reducing state 
and local taxes and the increase of wages 
in the South. This work therefore is analyt¬ 
ical as well as historical and brings the 
human phases of the industrialization loca¬ 
tion struggle to the forefront. As a result 
it should be studied carefully by persons 
who will be influential either as teachers, 
students or advisers in the regional indus¬ 
trial struggle which, after the war, will 
involve many American industries. 

Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Harvard University. 


Neosho , Missouri , Under the Impact of 
Army Camp Construction: A Dynamic 
Situation . By Lucille T. Kohler. Co¬ 
lumbia: University of Missouri, 1944. 
Pp. 121. $1.25. 

Neosho, a Southwestern Missouri town of 
5,318 inhabitants (1940), serving an agri¬ 
cultural hinterland, was a self-contained 
community at the beginning of this decade. 
A dose integration of local business, in¬ 
dustry, and agriculture supported by much- 
cherished and commonly-practiced folkways 
and mores gave the area a close-knit unity. 


What happened to this entity with the 
building nearby of an Army camp, Camp 
Crowder, and the consequent rapid influx 
of thousands of defense workers, is the sub¬ 
ject of this research. The author lived in 
the town, observing, participating, and in¬ 
terviewing as the dynamic process went on. 
She put chief reliance for her analysis on 
informal interviewing, supported by back¬ 
ground information obtained from news¬ 
papers and offidal records. 

How the community and this large, new 
population interacted is interpreted through 
the theoretical frame of reference of the 
sociological stranger. The author reviews 
briefly the theories of the “stranger” pre¬ 
sented by Hiller, Von Weise, Reuter and 
Hart, Sombart, Wirth and Simmel, and in¬ 
dicates that each of the views influences her 
study. But she relied chiefly on the theoret¬ 
ical idea that the incorporation of new¬ 
comers into social structure is a question of 
the extension of social relationships to 
them, as presented in the work of Margaret 
Mary Wood, “The Stranger, a Study in 
Social Relationships.” She is led to accept 
this frame of reference because “the 
stranger” as one who is outside the system 
of primary group relationships—and the 
defense workers were—is still a dynamic 
concept in the social life of this Ozark 
region. 

In this theoretical framework, she de¬ 
scribes the process of interaction between 
the people of the town and the workers 
from the camp, showing how the customary 
operations of the community are replaced 
by a new set of relationships to meet this 
crisis, with considerable evidence of dis¬ 
organization while the adjustments are tak¬ 
ing place. The supporting evidence is in the 
form of apt quotations and illustrations ob¬ 
tained in her interviews. Statistical mate¬ 
rial is sparingly used but what is given sup¬ 
ports the analysis well. 

No set of conclusions is presented since 
this is an incomplete study. The description, 
however, does show clearly what happens to 
a fixed pattern of small-town relationships 
when a large number of newcomers sud¬ 
denly descends upon it. The study is being 
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continued to include the relationship of the 
town to the soldiers and their relatives and 
friends who succeed the workers. The com¬ 
plete study should be most helpful in giving 
some conclusions on permanent adjust¬ 
ments that are made in such situations. This 
present analysis is suggestive of helpful 
methods to be used in such studies and espe¬ 
cially in emphasizing the relationship of the 
research to a theoretical framework. 

W. A. Anderson. 

Cornell University. 


Social-Economic Movements . By Harry W. 
Laidler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1944. Pp. xx + 828. Trade 
edition, $5.00; Text edition, $3.75. 

This comprehensive text is “an historical 
and comparative survey of socialism, com¬ 
munism, cooperation, utopianism; and other 
systems of reform and reconstruction.” 
Certain of the historical material appeared 
earlier in Dr. Laidler’s book, “A History of 
Socialist Thought,” now out of print. Dr. 
Laidler is executive director of the League 
for Industrial Democracy. He is a partici¬ 
pant in certain of the modern movements he 
describes in the United States and a stu¬ 
dent known for his broad scholarship. 

The book opens with a consideration of 
“utopianism and its precursors.” Here are 
references to Plato’s Republic, More’s 
Utopia and the prophets of Judaism and 
Christianity. There is a chapter on Robert 
Owen and one on utopianism in America. In 
the latter we learn about Brook Farm, the 
interests of Horace Greeley in colonization, 
and activities of the pioneer socialist, Al¬ 
bert Brisbane, who was the father of 
Arthur Brisbane, the Hearst journalist. 

About a hundred years ago a considerable 
number of the leaders of American thought 
were interested in the phalanxes of the 
Frenchman, Charles Fourier, who has been 
called father of economic cooperation. 
Fourier advocated small cooperative com¬ 
munities which emphasized handicraft and 
agriculture. At least forty were organized 
here. Most expired peacefully because of 


inadequate financing, poor management, 
lack of cooperative skills and spirit on the 
part of the colonists. A few were reor¬ 
ganized, e.g., the one at Greeley, Colorado, 
which was named after the noted journalist. 

All of Part 2, comprising four chapters, 
is devoted to Marxism. Dr. Laidler pays 
considerable attention to the personal ca¬ 
reer of Karl Marx and evaluates his main 
publications. In Part 3 we have interpreta¬ 
tions of the rise of the Fabians, German 
social democracy, French syndicalism and 
guild socialism. Part 4, which is lengthy, is 
devoted to communism. Here are traced the 
beginnings of revolutionary agitation in 
Russia for many decades. There is a concise 
history of the communist revolution of 1917 
and of social and economic events in the 
Soviet Union down to 1944. There is also a 
chapter on changes in communist tactics 
from the days of revolution through 1944. 

Part 5 contains numerous details about 
socialist movements in many lands. Special 
attention is given to activities in the British 
Dominions. There is one chapter combining 
developments in the United States and 
Canada. 

In Part 6 on recent socialist thought, Dr. 
Laidler briefly evaluates the contributions 
of Sidney Webb, Thorstein Veblen, Norman 
Thomas, among others. The seventh Part is 
on consumer cooperation. Dr. Laidler refers 
to most of the nations in which consumer 
cooperation has been extensively organized 
during the past 100 years. He includes a 
discussion of the relationships between vol¬ 
untary and compulsory cooperation. Al¬ 
though there are references to agricultural 
cooperation, this aspect of the cooperative 
movements appears to be less thoroughly 
treated than the consumer movement. Con¬ 
sideration of agriculture as such is limited 
to its situation under socialist and com¬ 
munist governments. 

A general summary, an extensive bib¬ 
liography and a thorough index add to the 
usefulness of the book. 

Benson Y. Landis. 

New York City. 
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Edward Bellamy . By Arthur E. Morgan. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 

1944. Pp. xvii + 468. $5.00. 

The literary quality of most sociological 
writing is somewhat less than excellent. 
Sociologists, therefore, may overlook the 
excesses of quotation and certain instances 
of repetitiousness in this biography to study 
the highly pertinent insights of both Mor¬ 
gan and Bellamy. To interpret the life of 
a great man, one must have enough great¬ 
ness himself for a maximum of empathic 
understanding. This biographer and his sub¬ 
ject are intellectual kin, and the social com¬ 
petence of the book would not be less even 
though its few literary demerits had been 
more heinous. 

Edward Bellamy’s ideological influence 
would have been more conspicious and more 
enduring had he not failed to understand 
the non-logicality of most human action, 
and had he not misconceived the nature of a 
social movement. His contribution to 
thought and organization was dissipated in 
the booming of the Nationalist movement, 
which rose too quickly to endure—although 
it undoubtedly died mostly in name, giving 
some of its strength into populism, and the 
continuing stream of liberalism in Amer¬ 
ica. His commitment to rationality is ex¬ 
plicable by his generations of ancestry 
among the New England intelligentsia. He 
should have known better about move¬ 
ments, however, because in early years he 
had corrected the usual notion of Shay’s 
Rebellion as an isolated action by malcon¬ 
tents, identifying it rather as an integral 
part of a larger trend. 

Bellamy was a writer and Morgan is an 
engineer, but both have thought and writ¬ 
ten within an uncommonly adequate frame¬ 
work of sociological understanding. Each of 
several chapters in the biography presents 
Bellamy in one of his many roles as a per¬ 
son. This accounts for the book’s chief 
transgressions of the literary folkways of 
the biographers, but adds to the document’s 
interest as a sociological life history. One 
chapter describes Bellamy in the role of 
rebel; Morgan tells of his rebellion against 


theological orthodoxy in religion; social in¬ 
justice, social conventions; traditions of suc¬ 
cess, wealth and fame; vocational regular¬ 
ity, love, and familial dependence. Rebel¬ 
lion against irrationality in social organi¬ 
zation might have been added. But “rebel” 
is hardly the correct word. Bellamy was a 
dissenter in the sense that he was a thor¬ 
ough analyst; his analyses carried him 
through and beyond the diagnostic stages 
and he worked hard on the prescription, 
most widely known as it was written in 
Looking Backward. He did not adjust to 
society nor did he ask society to adjust to 
him; he asked society to adjust to its own 
highest potentialities. He was not a malad¬ 
justed person; on the contrary, he was 
stable and integrated, a normal and more- 
than-good citizen, husband, father, employ¬ 
er, colleague, friend! 

The biographer’s sociological insights are 
revealed in his exposition of the cumula¬ 
tion during several generations of the fam¬ 
ilial social inheritance, the intertwining of 
social and biological inheritance, leadership 
as a relation of society and the man, the 
problem of conflicting pressures and loy¬ 
alties in personal growth, the social class 
structure, the unsoundness of radicalism 
that proposes merely to put the bottom on 
top, the process by which an individual 
achieves “freedom,” the cultural congruity 
of every “new” social movement, the nature 
of social change, and “plagiarism” as a 
sharing of pervasive ideas—participation 
in a current of thought. 

This biography is well within the soci¬ 
ologists’ channel of professional reading. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky. 


National Conference of Social Work. Se¬ 
lected Papers, Seventy-first Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-27, 
1944. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. x + 492. $5.00. 

Limited in length due to war-time restric¬ 
tions on publication, the Proceedings in- 
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elude 45 of the many papers presented at 
the Seventy-first Annual Conference in 
Cleveland in May 1944. Three of the art¬ 
icles, however, in the section dealing with 
services to servicemen and war workers, 
represent summaries of several papers de¬ 
scribing the significant facts regarding the 
work of the Red Cross, Merchant Seamen 
and United Service Organizations. 

The announced purpose of the Confer¬ 
ence, “to help social work contribute its 
utmost to winning the war—and establish¬ 
ing a just and lasting peace,” guided the 
choice of the papers to be printed. These 
are classified under ten headings of general 
reader interest instead of the usual five 
Conference sections. Appendices present the 
complete program and the business organi¬ 
zation of the Conference as well as an In¬ 
dex of Authors and a general index. 

In few of the papers is there direct men¬ 
tion of rural social welfare problems as 
such. Michael Davis’, “A National Health 
Program,” and Senator James E. Murray’s, 
“Needed Amendments to the Social Se¬ 
curity Act,” mention again the needs for 
more adequate medical care in rural areas 
(discussed more extensively in Davis’ 
article in the April, 1945, Survey Graphic, 
“Farmers Must Go Fishing”). Another pa¬ 
per, “State War Fund Experience in Rural 
Areas,” by Howard Amerman, Associate 
Director of the Illinois State War Chest, 
strikes a familiar note in reporting that 
most rural communities are not aware of 
their own needs in organized services for 
social welfare advice and planning. How¬ 
ever, he also notes some encouraging signs 
that we may not follow World War I ex¬ 
perience in a new post-war reaction to or¬ 
ganized giving, and in the recognition in a 
number of rural areas of the values in the 
U.S.O. type of recreational center as well as 
the effectiveness of federated campaigns in 
rousing interest in successful community 
planning. 

State laws and attitudes regarding public 
assistance, especially in rural areas, are 
colored by Elizabethan concepts of resi¬ 
dence. Hence it is highly significant that 
one state has abolished settlement require¬ 


ments for old age and general assistance as 
well as aid to dependent children. The pa¬ 
per, “Rhode Island Abolishes Settlement,” 
by Glen Leet, Director of the Rhode Island 
Department of Social Welfare, reports on 
this pioneer experiment. 

Michael Shortley: “Rehabilitation under 
the Burden-LaFollette Act,” points out the 
increase in the disabled and the question 
seems pertinent whether this will be in¬ 
creasingly a rural problem as injured war 
workers and servicemen return to their 
home communities in rural areas with lim¬ 
ited social service facilities. Papers by Paul 
Benner and Edith Foster explore the prob¬ 
lem of Federal-State Welfare relationships, 
an important issue in many states where 
limited funds hamper adequate care for 
those in need. The role that uncertainty and 
fear play in producing post-war collapse is 
indicated in Don D. Humphrey, “A Stable 
Economy for the Post-War World,” and 
reference is made to the untapped market 
of farm consumers. 

Finally, the thoughtful resume of the de¬ 
velopment of social services in the United 
States in and between two wars, by Miss 
Wisner, President of the Conference, in¬ 
dicates clearly how “our health and welfare 
services are inextricably bound up with the 
kind of political and economic order which 
lies ahead.” 

H. E. Wetzel. 

University of Kentucky. 


When We*re Green We Grow. By Jane 
Simpson McKimmon. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1945. Pp. xvi + 353. $3.00. 

This story of Home Demonstration work 
in North Carolina should stand on our 
book-shelves along with records of the 
achievements of American pioneers. It is 
the story of one of the most constructive, 
practical and far-reaching ventures that we 
Americans have undertaken. Demonstration 
has been the method used by home agents 
from the start, with Mrs. McKimmon or one 
of her colleagues demonstrating almost any- 
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where that groups of women or girls could 
be gathered together and with whatever 
equipment she could carry or the women 
could collect. But the real interest in the 
book lies in the development of skills in 
women and girls. The men have their share, 
in discovering unexpected skills in them¬ 
selves. And the boys and girls form an 
important part of the story, through their 
accomplishments in 4-H Clubs. 

First, through canning, then cooking and 
sewing demonstrations and activities, wom¬ 
en and girls learned to manipulate things 
with greater skill, gained confidence in 
themselves, and found ways of cooperating 
with their neighbors. But the work could not 
stop here. It had to expand with their in¬ 
creasing abilities. Sewing took on a touch of 
glamor in attractive, as well as practical, 
hats and dresses. And there naturally fol¬ 
lowed training in entertaining, as hostess 
and as guest. Gardening and poultry rais¬ 
ing developed as part of a program to fight 
pellagra, and to have healthier families. 
And marketing was a logical sequence to 
better gardens and more eggs. Curb mar¬ 
kets grew into properly housed community 
markets. And successful marketing made 
possible further household improvements, in 
the form of kitchen equipment, and more 
attractive and satisfying furnishings. No 
one expected help in these ventures, beyond 
the demonstration accompanied by specific 
suggestions for individual problems. 

Never was an opportunity missed to in¬ 
troduce self-help, or cooperation. And never 
was an opportunity missed to place before 
men or town people what country women 
were accomplishing. Local stores and court 
houses were offered and used for exhibits 
and demonstrations by women and girls of 
the community. When the State Fair offered 
space for a canning exhibit among farm 
machines, the women accepted, and did so 
well that they were moved progressively to 
better quarters and to a building of their 
own. 

This is primarily a story of American 
families, and what they are capable of 
achieving when once they are shown how. In 
the beginning the reader is more conscious 


of the demonstration agent, moving over 
muddy roads among men and women who 
are lonely, suspicious and afraid. But 
toward the end of the book, these men and 
women and their children move out to greet 
the reader, no longer self-conscious, but 
self-confident, aware of responsibilities in 
the community, and recognizing the need 
for high standards in their homes, in their 
products, and in their relationships within 
the family and with neighbors. 

Charlotte V. Wiser. 

New York City. 


Country Neighborhood. By Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1944. Pp. 181. $2.50. 

It is seldom that an author succeeds in 
capturing and translating into words the 
peculiar flavor of a region—that tang or 
aroma which is essentially its own and 
distinguishes it in some special way from 
any other spot on the face of the globe. To 
accomplish this feat, he must have an acute 
ear, sharp sight, and susceptibility to at¬ 
mosphere itself, as well as a truly intimate 
acquaintance with the locality which he 
chooses to discuss. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth combines these at¬ 
tributes with considerable success in a re¬ 
cent book about Maine, called “Country 
Neighborhood.” Here is a collection of tales, 
some fact, some legend and hearsay, gath¬ 
ered from neighbors who live near the farm 
not far from the Main Coast, owned by 
Miss Coatsworth and her husband, Harry 
Beston, the naturalist and writer; conversa¬ 
tions with these neighbors which are full 
of New England saltiness; impressions and 
descriptions of the countryside; com¬ 
mentaries and observations on various as¬ 
pects of country living such as church sup¬ 
pers, auctions, community get-togethers, 
etc. 

Miss Coatsworth recounts much New 
England family history, handed down from 
one generation to another, and told her by 
housewife descendants of original settlers. 
She has gossiped with former sea captains. 
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tramps and eccentrics, and the record of 
what she learned from them constitutes an 
interesting if limited chronicle of Maine 
folkways. 

Miss Coatsworth has done a good deal of 
traveling in the United States as well as 
abroad, and has tramped through most of 
New England on foot. Her literary produc¬ 
tion began with a collection of poems pub¬ 
lished in 1924. She has written a number of 
children's books, including the well-known 
“Cat Who Went to Heaven,” “Five Bushel 
Farm,” “The Big Green Umbrella,” “Danc¬ 
ing Tom,” and “The Cat and the Captain.” 

Marion Humble. 

Rutland, Vermont. 


Bureaucracy. By Ludwig von Mises. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 
Pp. viii + 125. $2.00. 

The thesis of this book is that, popular 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
bureaucracy in itself is neither good nor 
bad. It represents simply a method of man¬ 
agement which can be applied to various 
spheres of human activity. In the opinion of 
the author, when people deplore bureau¬ 
cracy, what they really have in mind are 
activities which they fear are directed 
toward making the state socialist and 
totalitarian. 

An unfaltering confidence is expressed in 
the healthfully, self-corrective virtues of an 
economic order based upon private enter¬ 
prise operated with the sole aim of making 
profit. Business conducted upon such a basis 
will never fall prey to bureaucratic meth¬ 
ods of management. “The only alternative 
to profit-seeking business is bureaucratic 
management.” There is no middle way. A 
study of economic conditions in Southern 
and Eastern Europe, where bureaucrats 
have held sway, will show that “the entre¬ 
preneurs do not bother about production 
efficiency, and the governments are in the 
hands of corrupt cliques.” 

The book sounds a challenging warning 
to the American people that a fate similar 
to that of the totalitarian countries of 


Europe can await them if they are not 
awake to the proper answer to the question: 
“Who should run the country? The voters 
or the bureaucrats? . . . The conflict be¬ 
tween capitalism and totalitarianism, on 
the outcome of which the fate of civiliza¬ 
tion depends, will not be decided by civil 
wars and revolutions. It is a war of ideas. 
Public opinion will determine victory or 
defeat.” 

The sociologist will likely be most inter¬ 
ested in the two chapters dealing with the 
social and political implications and the 
psychological consequences of bureaucrati¬ 
zation. Of particular concern perhaps will 
be the expose of the German Youth Move¬ 
ment which spread to other countries, and 
in effect has been “void of any ideological 
content” except to make youth the first of 
the victims sacrificed by the bureaucrats at 
the altars of Moloch. As a whole, the book 
is soundly provocative reading and em¬ 
phasizes that democracy is “a treasure that 
must be daily defended and conquered anew 
by strenuous effort.” 

Wilson Gee. 

University of Virginia. 


The March of Medicine . The New York 
Academy of Medicine Lectures to the 
Laity, 1944. New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. xiv + 121. 
$1.75. 

During the past 9 years the New York 
Academy of Medicine has sponsored annual 
series of “Lectures to the Laity.” One of 
the stated objectives of these lectures has 
been “the illumination of the horizons of 
science and the relationship between med¬ 
icine and the collateral sciences of sociology, 
criminology and economics.” The present 
volume contains six lectures which are for 
the most part both informative and inter¬ 
estingly presented. 

The series begins with a lecture on 
“Morale and Propaganda” by the Presi¬ 
dent of the American Psychiatric Associa¬ 
tion. Common propaganda methods are de¬ 
fended, and the important place of emo- 
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tions in human affairs is recognized. Pro¬ 
paganda is unscrupulous and dishonest 
when directed toward unworthy ends. The 
second lecture is one on “Food and Civiliza¬ 
tion,” by Dr. Charles G. King. Speaking as 
a biochemist, the author explores advances 
in nutrition and suggests needs for the 
future. Of particular interest is his plea 
for the recognition of nutrition as one of 
the major concerns of preventive medicine 
and public health workers. 

A lecture on “Chemotherapy” by Dr. 
C. M. MacLeod reviews the major develop¬ 
ments of treatment with chemicals includ¬ 
ing penicillin and points out trends in 
future development in this field. “Medicine 
and the Changing World” by Dr. Reginald 
Fitz points to the necessity for cooperation 
between doctors and the public to improve 
the Nation’s health. Most entertaining is 
the lecture by Sir Gerald Campbell. He 
shows how science has freed, enriched, pro¬ 
longed, accelerated, and complicated human 
lives. The final lecture by Lieutenant 
Colonel T. T. Mackie deals with “Wars and 
Epidemics” and shows the dose relationship 
between the two. 

The reader gains the impression from 
this book that war with all its tragedies 
does at least make some indirect contribu¬ 
tions to human welfare by stimulating ad¬ 
vances in medidne and in the other sci¬ 
ences. This volume can be recommended to 
the thoughtful readers who wish to find out 
about recent progress and present trends 
in medical and related health fields. 

A. R. Mangus. 

Ohio State University. 


Adult Education for Democracy in Family 
Life. By Mary S. Lyle. Ames, Iowa: 
The Collegiate Press, 1944. Pp. vii + 
161. $2.25. 

The author's philosophy of education for 
democracy forms the theme of the book. She 
states her belief in the inherent worth and 
dignity of the human personality and builds 
her study on the assumptions that the de¬ 


velopment and preservation of unique per¬ 
sonalities are of first importance in a demo¬ 
cratic society, that the best opportunity for 
developing such personalities is provided by 
a democratic way of living, and that educa¬ 
tion should seek to promote increasing de¬ 
mocracy and consciousness of democracy. 
The family, as an important area of living, 
also should seek to promote increasing 
democracy. 

Considerable space and attention are 
given to the methods used in selecting a 
rural community for study and to the tech¬ 
niques employed in the study itself. The ap¬ 
plication of the techniques serves as a 
means of appraising the rural community 
and as a basis for suggested modifications 
in family living and in the adult educa¬ 
tional program. 

One hundred twenty families are included 
in the study. Due precautions are taken to 
insure the validity of the sample. Six cri¬ 
teria are applied in measuring the ade¬ 
quacy of homes to train for democracy. 
Certain conditions within the area of fam¬ 
ily are found to be more or less satis¬ 
factory and certain conditions are found to 
be more or less unsatisfactory. Suggestions 
are made for improvement. 

An examination of the adult education 
program provided by the school leads the 
author to conclude that the schools are seek¬ 
ing ways to improve conditions found in¬ 
adequate in the home situations, such as 
encouragement to develop special talents 
and abilities. Modifications for the admin¬ 
istration of the program and for the cur¬ 
riculum are set forth. 

The book is a doctoral dissertation. It 
makes generous use of literature bearing on 
the subject. All the rules and procedures of 
such studies are faithfully and painstak¬ 
ingly observed. It should prove useful as a 
guide to future studies. 

Alice B. Salter. 

Coe College. 


Democracy Under Pressure . By Stuart 
Chase. New York: The Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fund, 1945. Pp. 142. $1.00. 
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Contention among Titans—business, lab¬ 
or, agriculture—threatens the order of 
society, and “it looks as if the pressure 
groups must either face the kind of world 
they are living in or keep on cutting the 
community’s life lines until somebody comes 
riding in on a white horse. At which point 
Congress becomes a memory and pressure 
groups go underground for an indefinite 
stay.” In pungent exposition Chase lays out 
the nature and methodology of the Big 
Pressures, reviews the conditions of their 
growth, and the ravages of the Me First 
processes, concluding with suggestions for 
democracy’s self-discipline. 

To the rural sociologists, habitually in¬ 
tent upon the observation of a few families 
or a community, this discussion is a shocker. 
It proposes that . . farming as a way of 
life has about disappeared” and that al¬ 
ready in agriculture there are several state- 
sponsored monopolies. It recognizes ir¬ 
reversible urges toward nuclear aggrega¬ 
tions of control—but finishes in the ortho¬ 
dox tradition by arguing for the family 
farm. Pertinently. Chase writes that “Back 
to the land was all right for veterans after 
the Civil War. It proved highly unsuccess¬ 
ful after World War I. It would be idiotic 
after this war, except in carefully selected 
cases.” 

To the rural sociologist, the indirect con¬ 
tribution of this absorbing discussion is a 
drift of reverie. Sensing a trend toward 
“civilization,” the anthropologist is going 
contemporary and is moving some of his 
observation posts from the sea islands to 
Plainville. Must not the rural sociologist go 
contemporary also, by broadening his field 
of examination to include the interaction of 
the rural parts with all the other parts of 
the Great Society? The internal sociology of 
rural life can be only partly revealing from 
now on. The scope of observation must be¬ 
come metropolitan, even cosmopolitan. In 
either range, Chase’s book is more than 
incidentally revelant to rural sociology. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky. 


The Agriculture of Wales. By A. W. Ashby 
and I. L. Evans. Cardiff Wales: Uni¬ 
versity of Wales Press, 1944. Pp. 300. 
15/- 

The modest title of this little book is mis¬ 
leading. Actually it is a detailed study of 
the effect of improved transportation, ur¬ 
banization and industrialization of Wales 
upon Welsh Agriculture and the economic 
and social organization on Welsh rural life. 
The extent of the changes is illustrated 
with a wealth of statistical data. 

During the first half of the 19th Century, 
Welsh agriculture was self-sufficient and 
the rural village life self-contained. But 
new markets and opportunities for indus¬ 
trial employment for the farm workers set 
in motion a series of impacts which brought 
about changes in nearly every aspect of 
agriculture and rural life. The authors 
painstakingly show the adjustments in farm 
size, crops, livestock, farming methods, 
farm organization, tenure, labor and popu¬ 
lation, education, cooperative effort and 
marketing during the seventy years preced¬ 
ing the Second World War. It is especially 
interesting that despite all these changes 
many of the peasant values have been 
retained. 

The last chapter is a summary and eval¬ 
uation of the extent to which the Welsh 
peasant farming has actually succeeded in 
adapting itself to the new conditions and 
the problems which remain for future 
solution. 

It is unfortunate that the authors have 
not interpreted the material in relation to 
the social and political background of the 
period, but they have chosen to leave that 
to the reader. As it stands, the book is a 
case study and as such is of great value to 
the student of rural life £nd economics. It 
provides an interesting contrast to the de¬ 
velopment of commercialized American Ag¬ 
riculture which lacked the peasant back¬ 
ground and values. 

Earl H. Bell. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Soldier to Civilian: Problems of Readjust¬ 
ment By George K. Pratt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1944. Pp. xii + 233. $2.50. 

This book deals with some of the prob¬ 
lems of the ex-serviceman's readjustment 
to family and community life. As would be 
expected psychiatric problems of ex-service¬ 
men are emphasized, since the author form¬ 
erly served as an assistant clinical profes¬ 
sor of psychiatry and more recently as a 
psychiatric examiner with the U. S. Armed 
Forces. The author frequently draws upon 
case histories to illustrate the point or 
points being discussed. 

Chapters II and III, respectively, of this 
volume are devoted to a discussion of the 
“psychological equipment” carried into serv¬ 
ice by the soldier and the soldier's adjust¬ 
ments to military service. In Chapter V, 
psychiatric disabilities as they affect dis¬ 
charged or returned servicemen are dis¬ 
cussed. Six groups of psychiatric disorders 
ranging from “the insanities or psychoses” 
to “the psychoneurotic” are briefly ex¬ 
plained. The two final chapters deal with 
the ex-serviceman’s adjustment to family 
relationships and employment in the post¬ 
war period. At this point the author aptly 
states, “retooling must be not only of 
machinery, but of man.” 

Although the book “is addressed primar¬ 
ily to the families, friends and prospective 
employers of all returned servicemen,” it is 
doubtful whether the layman will better 
understand and appreciate the psychiatric 
problems of ex-servicemen. The volume 
contains an interesting and informative 
31-page appendix entitled “Community 
Service for Veterans: A Guide to Planning 
and Coordination,” prepared by the Na¬ 
tional Committee on Service to Veterans. 

Olaf Wakefield. 
Farm Security Administration. 


Combustion on Wheels . By David L. Cohn. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1944. Pp. 272. $2.76. 


“Combustion on Wheels” is intended to be 
more than a history of the technical and 
industrial development of the automobile. 
An attempt is made to use the automobile 
as an index to the country’s economic de¬ 
velopment and to summarize the sweeping 
cultural changes accompanying its develop¬ 
ment, some laying the roadway for it, others 
riding in the wake of its wheels. Attention 
is given to its effect on folkways and mores 
—from courtship and marriage to crime 
and religion. Stress is laid on its enormous 
importance in American life and on the 
changes, actual and conceptual, that have 
occurred in such character types as the 
farmer, the urbanite, the village doctor and 
lawyer and others. Certain occupations and 
businesses went out of existence and others 
came into being because of the automobile. 
Inroads were made on isolation and changes 
occurred in population and in village loca¬ 
tion. It could be only a sketch, but as such 
it is a good job. 

It is not written by, nor expressly for, a 
sociologist, but it is a readable and highly 
entertaining account of the havoc wrought 
on one type of society by one instrument. 
Mr. Cohn’s insight is often keen and some 
passages border on the poetic. Sometimes 
his treatment of American people is tender, 
sometimes hilariously funny. This is the 
kind of writing that should make facts 
palatable to the rank and file of readers. 

Catherine P. Heflin. 
University of Kentucky. 


Virginia's People: A Study of the Growth 
and Distribution of the Population of 
Virginia from 1607 to 19US, By Sara K. 
Gilliam. Richmond: Virginia State 
Planning Board, 1944. Population 
Study Report Number 4. Pp. 132. 

This report is a model of writing for the 
professional layman, not the specialist, nor 
the man in the street; not the intelligent 
layman, but the professional person eager 
to inform himself so that he may carry out 
his civic work with knowledge. Incidentally, 
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the data are grist for courses on population. 

A brief chronicle of population growth 
from the founding of the state and in its 
rural and urban parts is followed by a 
detailed description of the variation in com¬ 
position among the “regions” of the state. 
An excellent chapter summarizes the effects 
of migration on the state, its regions, and 
the separate population components. Sixty 
pages of appendix display the methods of 
deriving the data and include detailed 
source tables. A profuse use of charts adds 
to the clarity of exposition. Few state plan¬ 
ning boards have had as much success in 
making their findings readable. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 
University of Kentucky. 


Tragic Ground. By Erskine Caldwell. New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944. 
Pp. 237. $2.50. 

Tragic Ground is a novel in the tragi¬ 
comic style of Tobacco Road. It relates the 
doings of Spence Douthit and his family. 
They had moved from the hills to a war- 
boom town, but the boom was over and they 
were stuck in the slum known as Poor Boy. 
Spence longs to get his family back to his 
native Beaseley County but he clings to his 
misery. When, through the much misunder¬ 
stood efforts of a social worker, the Douth- 
its finally find themselves on the way back 
to Beaseley County, Spence forlornly says 
they will soon be homesick for Poor Boy. 

Tragic Ground will give the reader a few 
painful laughs and that is about all. It is 
neither a distinguished novel nor a pene¬ 
trative social document. 

Guy B. Johnson. 

Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Ga. 


Other Books Received 

The Wealth of The Nation. By H. Clyde 
Filley. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv + 174. $2.00. 


The Science of Man in the World Crisis . 
Edited by Ralph Linton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiv + 532. $4.00. 

Two Solitudes. By Hugh MacLennan. New 
York: Buell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. 
Pp. 370. $3.00. 

How We Live. By Fred G. Clark and Rich¬ 
ard Stanton Rimanoczy. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 39. $1.00. 

Mexico's Role in International Intellectual 
Cooperation. Proceedings of the Confer¬ 
ence Held in Albuquerque, February 
24-25, 1944. Albuquerque: The Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1945. 
Pp. 60. $.65. 

White Harvest Fields. By W. A. Tyson. 
Tupelo, Miss.: The Commission on 
Town and Country Work, North Mis¬ 
sissippi Conference, The Methodist 
Church. Pp. 144. $1.50. 

Tabio Estudio De La Organizacion Social 
Rural. By T. Lynn Smith, Justo Diaz 
Rodriguez and Luis Roberto Garcia. 
Bogota: Editorial Minerva, Ltda., 
1944. Pp. 124. 

Journal. Second Session of the Council, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration, Montreal, Canada, 
15 to 27 September 1944. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 

vii + 182. $2.00. 

The Reconstruction of World Agriculture. 
By Karl Brandt. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. 

viii -f 416. $4.00. 

The Hopi Way. By Laura Thompson and 
Alice Joseph. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 151. $3.00. 

The Pacific Islands Handbook, 19H- By 
R. W. Robson. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1945. Pp. xii + 371. 
$4.00. 

One America . Edited by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph Slabey Roucek. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. xvi + 
717. $3.75. 
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Reading Difficulty and Personality Organi¬ 
zation. By Edith Gann. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xii -f- 
149. $2.00. 

Providing for Unemployed Workers in the 
Transition . By Richard A. Lester. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xi + 162. $1.50. 


Experimental Sociology: A Study in 
Method . By Ernest Greenwood. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 
x + 163. $2.25. 

Emotional Factors in Learning. By Lois 
Barclay Murphy and Henry Ladd. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. x -f 404. $3.50. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B . Tate 


Advisory Council on Human Rela- 
tions: Three rural sociologists are now 
members of the Advisory Council on Human 
Relations sponsored by the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science: Dr. 
Paul H. Landis, Washington State College, 
representative of the American Sociological 
Society; Dr. Charles E. Lively, University 
of Missouri, representative of the Rural 
Sociological Society; and Dr. Carle C. Zim¬ 
merman, Harvard University, representative 
of the sponsoring organization. Dr. Lively is 
Secretary of the Council. 

The Council’s first five years have been 
concerned chiefly with problems involving 
human relations in the field of forestry. 
Results have been sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant a renewal of the charter for 
another five years. Recently, the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service and the Agricultural Ex¬ 
tension Service have requested the Council 
to aid them with some of the human relation 
problems in Soil Conservation. This added 
responsibility will increase considerably the 
activities of the Council. 

University op Arizona: Courses in 
Rural Sociology and Agrarian Movements 
taught by E. D. Tetreau, Professor of Rural 
Sociology have continued to be given 
through the years of the war with well 
sustained enrollments. 

Service to institutions and agencies in 
Arizona has been considerably increased 
during the years since 1942. This includes 
membership on the Arizona War Food Ad¬ 
ministration Wage Board. 

University op Connecticut: Dr. E. G. 
Burrows has returned to his classes at the 
University after two years with the U. S. 
Military Intelligence Service at Washington. 
Miss Isabel Sklow who substituted for Dr. 
Burrows has returned to the University of 
Chicago to complete her doctor’s thesis. 

Enrollments in Sociology have been un¬ 


usually heavy for the past year. The intro¬ 
ductory course enrolled well over 500 stu¬ 
dents for the fall and spring semesters. 

Cornell University: A bulletin by Wil¬ 
liam M. Smith, Jr., formerly an extension 
instructor in the Department of Rural So¬ 
ciology and now operating a farm in Nor¬ 
walk, Ohio, has recently been issued. It is 
entitled “The Social Participation of Rural 
Young Married Couples.” (Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station Bul¬ 
letin 812.) 

Dr. Robin Williams of the Research 
Branch, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., has 
accepted an associate professorship in So¬ 
ciology in the College of Arts effective next 
September. 

University of Kentucky: In the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Irwin T. Sanders has 
been named Head of the Department of 
Sociology, and has been granted a leave of 
absence to accept an overseas assignment 
with the United States Department of 
State. C. Arnold Anderson will join the staff 
of the Department of Sociology on July 1 
as Associate Professor. Dr. Anderson will 
act as head of the Department during Dr. 
Sanders’ absence. 

In the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Miss Catherine P. Heflin has 
been appointed Research Assistant in Rural 
Sociology. Howard W. Beers, Professor of 
Rural Sociology, is Editor of a symposium 
entitled Kentucky: Designs for Her Future , 
published by the University of Kentucky 
Press. Dr. Sanders is author of one of the 
chapters in the symposium. 

Louisiana State University: Lt. (j.g.) 
Vernon J. Parenton, who sustained serious 
injuries in line of duty in the South Pacific 
and was rendered totally blind, has been 
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released from the Navy and has resumed 
his teaching at Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Homer L. Hitt, assistant professor of 
sociology on leave, has been commissioned 
an ensign in the U. S. Navy. 

Michigan State College : At the request 
of the War Department, Dr. Charles P. 
Loomis has been granted a four months 
leave of absence from his position as Head 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthro¬ 
pology in order to carry out a special as¬ 
signment in Europe. During the absence of 
Dr. Loomis, Dr. C. R. Hoffer, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, will be acting head 
of the Department. 

Dr. Walter Firey of Harvard University 
has been appointed Assistant Professor. He 
will spend one-half time teaching in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
and one-half in the Department of Effective 
Living in the Basic College. During the 
summer quarter Dr. Firey will make a study 
of selected rural-urban areas in Michigan 
for the Sociology Department. 

University op Minnesota: Donald G. 
Hay, regional social science analyst for the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare is spending the year at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, working toward the 
Ph.D. degree. 

University op Missouri: Dr. C. E. 
Lively, Dr. Harold P. Kaufman and Mar¬ 
garet L. Bright attended the meeting of 
the Rural Sociological Society in Chicago, 
March 16 and 17. Dr. Kaufman read a paper 
entitled, “Extent of Illness and Use of 
Medical Services in Rural Missouri.” This 
paper, published by the Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, is available for distribution. The paper 
summarizes some of the more important 
findings of the research carried on in the 
department for the past few years. 

University of North Carolina: On 
February 12, 1946 Dr. Howard W. Odum 
was given the Edward L. Bemays Award, 
consisting of a $1,000 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series E, and Scroll, for outstanding achieve¬ 


ment in Negro-White relations in the United 
States. The award was donated by Edward 
L. Bemays of New York, Public Relations 
Council, through the Race Relations Depart¬ 
ment of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. In conferring the 
Award Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, presi¬ 
dent of the Council, said in part: 

Through research, in writings, and 
by his leadership in movements to im¬ 
prove Negro-White relations, Howard 
Washington Odum has given highly 
distinguished service to the nation. . . . 

In bestowing this award, we desire 
to focus attention of the American pub¬ 
lic on constructive, cooperative efforts 
to remove racial tension and conflict, 
and to insure better relations between 
the Negro and the White peoples of 
the United States. 

Dr. Odum was chosen from fifty-five 
nominees, seventeen Negro and thirty-eight 
White, forty-five men and ten women from 
sixteen states and the District of Columbia. 
The judges making the award were Vir- 
ginius Dabney, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
William H. Hastie, Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay. 

Gordon W. Blackwell is directing a spe¬ 
cial two-year inquiry into improvement of 
teaching in the social sciences in the South. 
He also is projecting plans for a Division 
of Research Interpretation in the Institute 
for Research in Social Science. 

The University of North Carolina Press 
will bring out shortly a book for the schools, 
North Carolina Today , by S. H. Hobbs, Jr. 
and Marjorie Bond, which is an adaptation 
of Dr. Hobbs’ many years of work on North 
Carolina, social and economic. 

Katharine Jocker is editing a special 
twentieth anniversary number of Social 
Forces as a unit of the University’s sesqui- 
centennial commemoration. The volume will 
be entitled “In Search of the Regional Bal¬ 
ance of America.” 

The University of North Carolina Press 
is bringing out shortly Rupert B. Vance’s 
notable volume, All These People: The Na¬ 
tion’s Human Resources in the South . 

Margaret Jarman Hagood has been given 
an extended leave of absence for continuing 
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her work with the Division of Farm Popu¬ 
lation and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Purdue University: The 17th annual 
Rural Leadership School will be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, July 
9-13, 1945. Professor O. F. Hall is Director. 

University of Wisconsin: The study of 
Madison’s Rural-Urban Fringe, being con¬ 
ducted by Myles Rodehaver, is at the family 
interview stage. The area in which certain 
fringe phenomena are present at their maxi¬ 
mum intensity has been plotted on a map. 
This area, comprising 49 sections in six 
townships, contains nearly 4,000 non-farm 
families. A random sample of these families 
will be visited for interview purposes. The 
purpose of the study is twofold; first, to 
establish some affirmative definition pf non- 
farm as it relates to the area; and second, 
to determine what patterns of interaction 
are present. 

The Town-Country Leadership School will 
be held July 9-20. Dr. H. Paul Douglass will 
give a course on “The Sociology of the 
Small Town.” He is helping to restudy the 
seven small Wisconsin towns (part of the 
national sample of 144) first studied in 
1924. 

Madison and the University community 
were saddened by the death, on January 10, 
of Professor George S. Wehrwein, land 
economist. His passing represents an im¬ 
measurable loss to all who were privileged 
to know him, either personally or by pro¬ 
fessional reputation. Students and col¬ 
leagues alike found in him an able and 
friendly counsellor. Quiet and unassuming, 
his relations with his students reflected the 
spirit of the man. His influence upon the 
generations of young men and women with 
whom he came in contact will be felt for 
years to come. Few men outside of our own 
department understood as well as he did 
what we are trying to accomplish. His help 
and suggestions have meant much to us. 

North Carolina State College: Dr. 
C. Horace Hamilton, Head of the Depart¬ 


ment of Rural Sociology, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence in order that he 
may work with the Commission on Hospital 
Care in Chicago, Illinois. He will continue to 
serve as Managing Editor of Rural 
Sociology. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Minutes of Meeting 

Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

March 16 and 17, 1945 

(By Robert A. Poison, retiring Secretary) 
March 16 : 

The business meeting of the Rural Soci¬ 
ological Society was called to order at 9:00 
a.m., President Lowry Nelson presiding. 

Minutes of the 1943 Annual Meeting as 
published in the March, 1944 issue of Rural 
Sociology, were approved. 

The president appointed the following 
temporary committees: Audit—Leland B. 
Tate and C. H. Hamilton; Tellers—Nat 
Frame, Donald Hay; Resolutions—C. E. 
Lively, Ray Wakeley. 

President Lowry Nelson made a brief 
report on the activities of the Society dur¬ 
ing 1944. 

C. H. Hamilton reported from the Mem¬ 
bership Committee. He called attention to a 
membership somewhat higher than in 1943 
but 30 below the peak in 1942. He also pre¬ 
sented his report as managing editor of 
Rural Sociology previously published in 
the March 1945 issue, which shows 760 sub¬ 
scriptions for 1944. It was moved, seconded 
and carried that the report of the managing 
editor be accepted. 

C. H. Hamilton called the Society’s atten¬ 
tion to the termination in 1945 of the five 
year agreement with North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering to 
publish Rural Sociology. A motion was 
made, seconded and carried directing the 
1945 Executive Committee to develop plans 
for continued publication of the Journal and 
to negotiate for an extension of the present 
agreement. 

R. A, Poison, secretary-treasurer, read 
the 1943 and 1944 financial reports of the 
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Society, the first of which was published in 
the March 1944 issue of Rural Sociology 
and the latter in the March 1945 issue. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
Article I, Section 2 of the By-laws be 
amended by striking out “and 50 cents” in 
the last sentence, making the sentence read 
“Students of educational institutions may 
become members upon the payment of $2.00 
per annum.” 

After considerable discussion, President 
Lowry Nelson appointed Lynn Smith, C. H. 
Hamilton and C. R. Hoffer to reword the 
proposed changes in Article III, Section 2 
and submit the new wording the following 
morning. 

It was moved, seconded and carried to 
amend Article III, Section 3 of the By-laws 
by inserting the word “active” before the 
word “members”; making the sentence read, 
“Two dollars and fifty cents of the dues of 
each active member shall be paid to the 
managing editor for a subscription to 
Rural Sociology.” 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the following pargraph be added to Article 
V in the Constitution: “A representative of 
the Rural Sociological Society on the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the American Sociological 
Society shall be elected every third year in 
the same manner as the officers of the 
Society.” 

The report of the committee on postwar 
recruitment and training of rural sociolog¬ 
ists written by Edmund deS. Brunner, was 
read by J. H. Kolb, Lowry Nelson and 
R. A. Poison. It was moved, seconded and 
carried that the report be accepted. After 
considerable discussion of the report the 
Society took the following action: 

A motion was made, seconded and carried 
directing the incoming Executive Commit¬ 
tee to follow through on developing plans 
and procedures to obtain the early release 
from military service of rural sociological 
personnel. It was suggested the Executive 
Committee cooperate with other profes¬ 
sional societies on this problem. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee take up with the 
Social Science Research Council, General 


Education Board and other foundations and 
social science societies plans for providing 
fellowships, scholarships and awards to 
subsidize the training of veterans, war 
workers, government employees and others 
whose professional training has been in¬ 
terrupted or postponed because of the war. 
The membership requested the Executive 
Committee to secure an official explanation 
of the education features of the G. I. Bill as 
it applies to graduate training in Rural 
Sociology, particularly for older men and 
those whose training was interrupted by 
the war—this information to be distributed 
to all departments of Rural Sociology who 
train professional personnel. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee arrange regional 
refresher training conferences on teaching 
and research in Rural Sociology as soon and 
as frequently as there is sufficient demand 
to warrant. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee request the Land 
Grant College Association to establish a 
Social. Science Committee with reference to 
the postwar outlook and development of 
social science in Land Grant colleges. 

The business meeting adjourned at 12:15 
p.m. 

At the afternoon session reports were 
received from the three standing commit¬ 
tees of the Society: A. R. Mangus reported 
for the Research Committee; D. E. Lind- 
strom for the Extension Committee, and 
Charles Gomillion presented O. D. Duncan’s 
paper and report for the Teaching Commit¬ 
tee. The secretary was directed to write 
Professor Duncan a letter of appreciation 
for the stimulating paper he prepared. 

The Committee of Tellers reported the 
following officers elected as a result of the 
210 ballots returned by members: Presi¬ 
dent—Edmund deS. Brunner, Columbia 
University; Vice President—O. D. Duncan, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Leland B. Tate, Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute; addition to Executive 
Committee—Conrad Taeuber, United States 
Department of Agriculture; members of 
standing committees — Teaching: Ray 
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Wakeley, Iowa State College; Research: 
Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University; 
Extension: W. H. Stacy, Iowa State Col¬ 
lege; Board of Editors—Rupert B. Vance. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 

March 17: 

The business meeting of the Society was 
called to order at 9:15 a.m., Lowry Nelson 
presiding. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
Article III, Section 2 of the By-laws be 
amended as redrafted by the committee, 
composed of Lynn Smith, C. H. Hamilton, 
C. R. Hoffer, as follows: “The Board of 
Editors, Rural Sociology, shall consist of 
five elected members, one to be chosen each 
year for a term of five years in the same 
manner as the Executive Committee, and a 
managing editor by them. This board shall 
appoint an Editor-in-Chief.” 

The Auditing Committee composed of 
Leland B. Tate and C. H. Hamilton reported 
that the financial records of the Society 
for 1943 and 1944 were in order and cor¬ 
rect. A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the report of the committee be 
accepted. 

Throughout the two-day conference 
there was considerable discussion of the 
need for re-organizing the standing com¬ 
mittees of the Society on some other basis 
than the present division, research, teach¬ 
ing and extension. It was moved, seconded 
and carried that the president of the So¬ 


ciety appoint a committee to study and 
recommend the re-organization of standing 
committees. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Executive Committee submit to the 
membership, before the next annual meet¬ 
ing, a proposed revision of the By-laws, to 
raise the annual membership fee of the 
Society and to prepare a plan for life 
membership. 

C. H. Hamilton agreed to submit to the 
new Executive Committee a memorandum 
on this motion. 

President Lowry Nelson reported the fol¬ 
lowing action by the Executive Committee: 
Charles P. Loomis was appointed to fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Editors caused by 
the death of Dwight Sanderson. 

The Secretary of the Society was directed 
to distribute the report on Postwar Recruit¬ 
ment and Training of Rural Sociologists to 
the deans and directors in the colleges of 
agriculture and to deans of graduate 
schools who train rural sociologists. The 
report is to be accompanied by a letter, 
calling attention to the purpose of the 
report and to pertinent statements in it. 

D. E. Lindstrom made a statement on the 
present program and organization of the 
American Country Life Association and an¬ 
nounced the next meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion for November 10,1945 at Chicago, HI. 

The business meeting was adjourned at 
10:15 a.m. 



A Tribute to George S. Wehrwein 

(By Walter A. Rowlands) 

In the passing of Professor George S. Wehrwein, of the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, many thousands of students, alumni and associates throughout the nation 
lose a fine friend and a wise counselor. Wehrwein contributed much to promote 
dear thinking in the broad and complicated field of land use development both in 
Wisconsin and throughout the nation. 

He has been connected with and a part of every major advancement in land use 
planning in Wisconsin and throughout the nation during the past score of years: 
Land use studies, rural zoning, ordinances, public forests, soil conservation pro¬ 
grams, and forest taxation. All of these and many more have been improved and 
enhanced by the skill, wisdom, and untiring efforts of George S. Wehrwein. 

His studies, surveys, speeches, letters, sdentific artides and books are all 
friendly, scholarly and wise. 

It is men like George S. Wehrwein, quiet, unassuming, scholarly and untiring 
in their efforts to find the answers to common problems who add much to the 
stature of our University and our commonwealth. 

Both Wisconsin and the nation have lost an able counselor, an unusually 
friendly personality and a true scholar. 
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The Cultural Setting of Agricultural Extension Work 

In Colombia 

By T. Lynn Smithf 

ABSTRACT 

Colombia’s population is concentrated on the shoulders of the three great 
mountain chains that run from North to South through the western part of 
the country, and in the intervening valleys. Almost all of the varieties of 
crops and livestock known to man are produced in the country, but each one 
is found in numerous little pockets scattered over the landscape. 

The population totals nearly nine million, of whom about 30 per cent may 
be classed as white, 45 per cent as Indian or mestizo, and 25 per cent as Negro 
or mulatto. Negro blood preponderates in the lowlying sections along the sea- 
coasts, and in the valleys. The people living above 3,500 feet of altitude are 
nearly all of white and Indian stock. 

Agricultural systems are rudimentary, ways of communication are only 
now being developed, and the nation is confronted with a terrific land problem. 
Latifundia and minifundia, the problem of Colonos, and the confused nature 
of property rights in the land all contribute to the latter. The debility of local 
government and the low educational status of the population also are of serious 
import. 


RESUMEN 

La poblacion de Colombia esta concentrada sobre las faldas de las tres 
cordilleras que corren de norte a sur a traves de la parte occidental del pais, 
y en los valles intermedios. Casi todas las clases de cosechas y tipos de ganado 
conocidos por el hombre se producen en el pais, pero cado uno se encuentra en 
pequenas y multiples agrupaciones esparcidas por todo el pals. 

La poblacion induye un total de casi nueve milliones, de los cuales cerca del 
30 por ciento se puede clasificar como de raza blanca, 45 por ciento de india o 
mestiza, y 25 por ciento de negra o mulata. La sangre negra predomina en 
las regiones bajas a lo largo de las costas marinas y en los valles. La gente 
que vive a mil metros de altura o mas es casi toda de raza blanca o india. 

Los sistemas de agricultra son rudimentarios, las vias de communication 
siguen desarrollandose hasta ahora, y la nation se confronta con un terrible 
problema de tierras. La debilidad del gobiemo local y el bajo nivel educacional 
de la poblacion son tambien de seria importancia. 


1. The Extreme Range in Climate 
A fundamental fact which must 
be taken into account in any consid¬ 
eration of Colombia’s agriculture 
and especially in any thinking rela¬ 
tive to agricultural extension work in 
Colombia is the extreme range in 
climate which is characteristic of the 
country. As one ascends or descends 
either side of the three great arms of 
the Andes which pass through the 
inhabited or western portion of the 

t Louisiana State University. 


nation, he will pass in a few hours 
from the very acme of tropical 
climates to where only the most 
hardy crops can be grown, and in 
many places to the land of perpetual 
ice and snow. Here on the equator 
the temperature is mainly a function 
of altitude and seasons depend upon 
the variations in rainfall. In much of 
Colombia, unlike many parts of the 
Tropical Zone, the regular succession 
of the dry season and wet season can¬ 
not be counted upon. Along the moun- 
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tain slopes, where most Colombians 
live, a dry season may come in the 
months of September and October, 
and in February and March. But 
then again these months may be very 
wintry, i.e. rainy. Finally the ex¬ 
treme range in climate brought about 
by the mountainous nature of much 
of the country and the capriciousness 
of the seasons is made even more 
complex by the fact that the areas of 
similar climates are widely separated 
from one another. They are scattered 
piecemeal, as it were, all over the face 
of the country. 

2. The Great Variety of Crops and 
Livestock 

Because Colombia possesses every 
variety of climatic conditions from 
the most tropical to the most frigid, 
it follows that the varieties of crops 
and livestock produced in the country 
run the whole gamut known to man. 
This small nation of agriculturists 
grows everything from cocoa and 
bananas to barley, wheat, and po¬ 
tatoes. This means that its farmers 
must know something about all the 
crops of the tropics, the sub-tropics, 
those of the temperate zone, and even 
those that may be produced on the 
margins of the frigid zone. In other 
words, a small rural population has 
to contend with all the problems of 
all the crops. Similar is the situation 
in the production of livestock, for the 
nation’s growers must deal with 
everything from parasites and other 
pests of the tropical zone, through the 
care and feeding of full-blooded ani¬ 
mals such as Holsteins in a climate of 
perpetual spring, to the serious prob¬ 


lems which arise in grazing of sheep 
on a bleak, frigid, wind-swept 
plateau. 

3. The Segmentation of the Type of 
Farming Areas 

As is inevitable, because of the 
manner in which the mountain 
ranges fragment climatic zones, the 
agricultural and livestock areas are 
badly broken up into little isolated 
segments. This makes it very difficult 
for knowledge and skills to diffuse 
from one little section to another. 
Farmers growing certain kinds of 
crops or rearing cattle under a given 
set of climatic conditions are few in 
number in any one area; and they are 
very widely separated from the other 
little pockets of agriculturists who 
are facing similar conditions in other 
parts of the country. Thus the wheat 
farmers located to the north of 
Bogota are completely cut off from 
those in the most southerly depart¬ 
ment of Nariiio who likewise make 
a living by growing this cereal. The 
coffee growing areas, cotton produc¬ 
ing sections, dairying regions, etc., 
are all made up of many fragments 
between which communication is still 
very difficult and which until recently 
were almost entirely cut off from con¬ 
tact with one another. Exchange of 
experience and breeding stock in the 
livestock enterprise is carried on in 
the face of similar difficulties. The 
dairy men of Pasto in Nariiio who 
possess excellent herds of Holstein 
find it very difficult and very costly 
to exchange experience with their fel¬ 
lows located on the Savanna of 
Bogota. Likewise the cattle men who 
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grow a Creole breed of beef cattle on 
the plains of Bolivar near the north 
coast, live in an entirely different 
world from the ranchers on the great 
Llanos to the east of the Andes who 
grow a similar breed of cattle under 
much the same conditions. Such a 
pulverization of livestock and type of 
farming areas imposes serious ob¬ 
stacles in the way of developing an 
adequate agricultural extension 
service. 

4. A Few Pertinent Demographic 
Data 

This is not the place for a detailed 
description of Colombia’s population. 
Nevertheless, a few of the more 
salient aspects of this subject are ab¬ 
solutely essential before one can com¬ 
prehend the rural scene and the set¬ 
ting in which agricultural extension 
activities must operate. Colombia’s 
last census was taken in 1938 when 
a total population of 8,701,816 was 
enumerated. Since the total land area 
of the nation is estimated at 1,139,155 
square kilometers, the density of pop¬ 
ulation in Colombia is 7.6 per square 
kilometer. This compares with about 
17 in the United States. However, 97 
per cent of Colombia’s people live in 
the two-fifths of the national terri¬ 
tory that has been organized into 
departamentos or states. In this part 
of the country which is composed 
largely of the slopes of the three 
great mountain chains and the in¬ 
tervening valleys, the density of pop¬ 
ulation is 18.2 per square kilometer, 
whereas in the 60 per cent of the na¬ 
tion’s area not yet organized into de¬ 
partamentos, there reside only 294,- 


000 persons making a density of pop¬ 
ulation of .4 persons per square 
kilometer. 

The populations of villages, towns, 
and cities having 1,500 or more in¬ 
habitants are classed as urban, the 
remainder as rural. On this basis, 71 
per cent of all Colombians reside in 
the rural districts. The relative im¬ 
portance of the rural population 
varies widely from one departamento 
to another, being 94 in Boyaca, 89 in 
Cauca, 83 in Narino, 81 in Santander, 
and 75 in Huila and Norte de Santan¬ 
der. It is lowest in Atlantico whose 
residents are concentrated for the 
most part in the city of Barranquilla, 
and where only 11 per cent of the 
population is rural. Second lowest is 
Valle del Cauca (56 per cent) of 
which the city of Cali is the thriving 
little capital. The departamento of 
Magdalena, world famous for its 
banana zone, also has 56 per cent 
rural population. 

Recent Colombian censuses have 
not included a racial classification of 
the population. One might estimate 
roughly that some 30 per cent of the 
nation’s population is white, 45 per 
cent Indian or a mixture of white and 
Indian, and 25 per cent Negroes and 
mulattoes. It may be that the pro¬ 
portion of whites is slightly too large, 
that for Negroes and mulattoes too 
small in this estimate. It should be 
emphasized, however, that a very 
considerable part of Colombia’s pop¬ 
ulation contains a strong admixture 
of Indian blood. 

The distribution of the racial types 
is also of importance. The white pop- 
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ulation is concentrated to a consider¬ 
able extent in the larger towns and 
cities. It also is very evident among 
even the rural population in such 
states as Santander, Antioquia, and 
Caldas. Persons in which the Indian 
strain is most pronounced are con¬ 
centrated in the cool climates on the 
Andean slopes between about 7,500 
and 10,000 feet of altitude. This 
means that they make up a consid¬ 
erable share of the population in 
Cundinamarca, Boyaca, Huila, Nar- 
ino, and the two Santanders. The 
Negroes and mulattoes live in the 
lowlands and on the coast. Thus they 
are most numerous in the depart¬ 
ments of Magdalena, Atlantico, Bo¬ 
livar, and El Valle. Naturally they 
will be found in lowlands of the other 
states such as those parts of Cundin¬ 
amarca, Tolima, and the Santanders, 
which extend down into the Mag¬ 
dalena Valley. 

5. A Population Perched on the 
Mountain Side 

The great bulk of Colombia's eight 
and one-half million people live in the 
cities, towns, villages, and on the 
farms which are perched on the sides 
of the three great Andean mountain 
chains which pass from south to 
north through the western part of 
the country. Most of them live on the 
farms. Probably as many as three- 
fifths of all the people in the nation 
make their homes on these mountain 
sides between the altitudes of 1,500 
and 10,000 feet. Probably not more 
than one-eighth of the nation’s land 
area is included in these densely pop¬ 
ulated mountain slopes. Very sparse¬ 


ly inhabited are the coastal sections 
and the great valley bottoms of the 
Cauca and the Magdalena. Practic¬ 
ally without inhabitants is the three- 
fifths of national territory which lies 
to the east of the Andes. The few 
people who do live in the Coastal 
areas and Valley bottoms engage for 
the most part in cattle raising, al¬ 
though considerable cotton is grown 
in the Magdalena Valley and bananas 
once were of considerable commercial 
importance. Coffee, the major com¬ 
mercial crop of the country, is grown 
from about 2,500 feet to 7,500 feet of 
altitude. Its production is concen¬ 
trated on the east and west slopes of 
the Central Cordillera and the west 
slope of the Eastern Cordillera, but 
there are also important producing 
areas on the east slope of the West¬ 
ern Cordillera, and at the proper al¬ 
titudes on all sides of the isolated 
sierras in the far north which are 
known as the Santa Marta Moun¬ 
tains. Above the coffee zone is the one 
in which chief reliance is placed upon 
production of wheat, potatoes, bar¬ 
ley, etc. These crops extend up to 
about 10,000 feet. Above that comes 
the pdramo, the wind-swept moun¬ 
tain tops, where potatoes take a year 
to mature if they can escape the frost 
at all and where grazing of livestock 
is the only other agricultural enter¬ 
prise that is feasible. To the east of 
the Andes, in the Llanos, cattle grow¬ 
ing, in a cycle which takes six or 
seven years to produce an animal for 
the market, is the basic enterprise. 
Even this enterprise fades out rapidly 
as one passes to the South and East 
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from the base of the mountains. A 
large part of the Upper Amazon 
basin, a jungle country, is practically 
devoid of inhabitants. Even the food 
for military outposts, such as Leticia 
on the frontiers with Brazil and Peru, 
must be brought in from the outside. 
Much of it comes over the trade route 
from Pasto in southern Colombia, an 
artery of commerce depending upon 
the pack animal and the canoe, which 
also supplies cold climate produce 
such as potatoes for the market in 
Manaus. From these facts it follows 
that most farm families in Colombia 
live on the steep hillsides. On many a 
farm com or barley, or potatoes are 
grown on a slope which approaches 
in steepness the very limit at which 
loose dirt will lie. Coffee, grown un¬ 
der shade, gives the mountain side 
almost the appearance of a virgin 
forest. Not uncommonly one may 
stand beneath the shading trees at 
the side of one coffee plant, and look 
down on the one growing beside it. 

6. Lack of Communications 
Agricultural extension work and 
the general welfare of the agricul¬ 
tural population in Colombia are 
greatly handicapped by the rudiment¬ 
ary stage in which communication 
and transportation remain. Only re¬ 
cently have the five great mountain 
slopes, where live the bulk of the pop¬ 
ulation, been connected by passable 
roads. Until the last few years even 
the joumies between departmental or 
state capitals had to be undertaken 
on horseback or on the back of a 
mule. Bogota still lacks rail connec¬ 
tion with the coast, although a com¬ 


bination of railroad and highway 
now links this national capital with 
the Pacific and a short stretch of rail¬ 
way connects it with shipping on the 
Magdalena River. Since World War 
I, air travel has come to link most of 
the departmental capitals with one 
another and also to offer quick ways 
of penetrating even the most remote 
vastnesses of the upper Amazon. 
However, so mountainous is the ter¬ 
rain in those parts of the country on 
which Colombia’s population is con¬ 
centrated, that it has not yet proved 
economically feasible to construct air¬ 
ports anywhere in the near proximity 
of departmental capitals such as 
Manizales and Pasto. 

In agriculture the four-wheel wag¬ 
on is practically unknown and only a 
limited use is made of the oxcart. The 
back of the mule, man’s shoulders, 
and, in the North, the burro, remain 
as the principal means of transport¬ 
ing produce from the field to the 
storehouse on the farm, and also in 
moving it from farm to market. To 
the majority of Colombia’s agricul¬ 
turists the foot path and the herrar 
dura (a trail, often paved with rough 
stones, over which pack animals are 
driven or saddle animals ridden) are 
by far the most important ways of 
communication. A North American 
visitor can scarely help being ap¬ 
palled at the proportion of time and 
effort of Colombia’s rural people that 
are expended in transporation. 

7. Rudimentary Systems of 
Agriculture 

Occasionally in Colombia one will 
find a sugar plantation, a cotton 
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hacienda, a wheat farm, a dairy, or a 
coffee finca which is operated in a 
strictly modern manner. This, how¬ 
ever, is very much the exception and 
not the rule. In general Colombian 
agriculture remains in a very rudi¬ 
mentary stage. In fact, it seems it 
may be said with a great deal of 
reason that Colombia’s agriculture 
has remained sealed off hermetically 
from the rest of the world until the 
very recent past. It has not been easy 
for European or North American ag¬ 
ricultural knowledge to get into the 
interior of the country where the na¬ 
tion’s agriculturists reside. The 
growing of coffee which is a new crop 
and also of bananas are exceptions to 
this rule, for their cultivation, of 
course, has to depend upon knowl¬ 
edge, skills, and techniques only re¬ 
cently introduced. But the bulk of 
Colombia’s agricultural population is 
employing systems which are much 
older and more primitive than those 
employed in such specialized agricul¬ 
tural enterprises. 

Generally speaking, Colombia’s 
farming may be divided into the ele¬ 
mentary forms which can be called 
(1) hoe culture, and (2) fire agri¬ 
culture. The man with a hoe who 
works on the hillside can, of course, 
accomplish a great deal more than if 
he were to expend his efforts in the 
heavily sodded bottoms of a valley. 
When the Spaniards conquered the 
country early in the 16th century 
they found the Indian tribes who 
lived in the high valleys and on the 
mountain slopes carrying on a fairly 
well advanced hoe type of agricul¬ 


ture. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that some parts of the coun¬ 
try, such as the Bogota Savanna, 
were better cultivated then than they 
are today. The Spaniards added such 
crops as wheat and barley, and also 
European livestock, to the corn, 
beans, and potatoes grown by the 
natives. In some cases, they also in¬ 
troduced the wheel in the form of the 
oxcart, on a limited scale, and, of 
course, through their efforts the 
horse and mule came to take their 
places, along with man, as beasts of 
burden. Otherwise the Spaniards 
seem to have made few innovations 
in the system of farming. 

But there was one important 
change. The white man monopolized 
the floors of the valleys and the few 
other relatively level areas such as 
the Savanna of Bogota as pastures 
for his livestock. This forced the In¬ 
dian and the mestizo to make their 
small plantings of corn, potatoes, bar¬ 
ley, beans, and wheat, high on the 
mountain slopes. Today these “in- 
digenas” still have their little estanc- 
ias or parceUas on the steep moun¬ 
tain sides while the valley bottoms 
are given over largely to pastures. In 
other words, it appears that much of 
the land now being farmed in Co¬ 
lombia is best fitted for pastures and 
that a considerable part of the land 
now in pastures is precisely that 
which is the most suited for cultiva¬ 
tion. In many parts of Cundina- 
marca, Boyaca, and Antioquia — to 
mention only three departamentos — 
erosion has become so serious that it 
now is absolutely impossible to con- 
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tinue growing crops on the hillsides. 
In order to utilize the bottom lands, 
however, it would be advisable to 
make general the use of the steel 
plow, animal traction, and other 
traits of modern agriculture which 
are adapted to the use of small farm¬ 
ers. Colombia’s farm population can 
never enjoy a high average standard 
of living until man’s hand has other 
implements than the hoe to aid it in 
the struggle with nature. Here is a 
real challenge for agricultural ex¬ 
tension in Colombia. 

As is so generally the case through¬ 
out South America, the agricultural 
system used in many parts of Co¬ 
lombia is that which may be called 
fire agriculture . This name is used to 
refer to a series of practices in which 
fire replaces cultivating equipment in 
the preparation of the soil for the 
seed. In such a system, the first step 
in preparing land for the crop is to 
select a likely area that is covered 
with thick virgin forest or a heavy 
mat of second growth. In this area 
the undergrowth is first trimmed 
away and then most of the larger 
trees are felled with the axe. After 
being allowed to dry a month or two 
the whole lot is ready for the fire. 
Land well burned over is ready for 
the seed which may be planted 
with the aid only of the hoe or the 
digging stick. The fire leaves the soil 
soft and pliable, adds a considerable 
amount of wood ash for fertilizer, 
and effectively destroys any grass or 
weeds that may have been present. 
Providing the rains are right, the 
first crop will need very little ad¬ 


ditional attention. In much of Co¬ 
lombia only the first crop is grown, 
the land then either being converted 
into permanent pasture or a second 
growth allowed a free rein in order 
that the patches may be ready for 
another crop after a lapse of a few 
years. 

This system of fire agriculture has 
been used extensively in all the 
coastal areas of Colombia, particu¬ 
larly in the northern states of Mag¬ 
dalena and Bolivar. One will encoun¬ 
ter it, however, in practically every 
departamento in the nation. Prob¬ 
ably repeated burning already has 
irreparably damaged large areas. In 
any case the change from fire agricul¬ 
ture to modern systems of agricul¬ 
ture is likely to be even more difficult 
than the change from hoe culture. 

8. Maldistribution of Land 

Colombia’s agricultural develop¬ 
ment is seriously retarded by the 
maldistribution of the land which 
prevails in the country. In common 
with most other Latin American 
countries the latifundia problem is 
very grave. In common with other 
Latin American countries, too, the 
Colombian latifundium is not merely 
an immense estate but an immense 
estate that is withheld from produc¬ 
tive uses. As indicated below, the ab¬ 
sence of the land tax permits land to 
become an asylum for capital. The 
land owner may use it or not, but he 
will never have the state take his 
land for taxes. It would be difficult to 
overstress the importance of the fact 
that in Colombia fear of having prop¬ 
erty sold for taxes is not a motivation 
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forcing the owner to use his land in 
an economic manner. For this and 
many other reasons, the concentra¬ 
tion of large amounts of land, and 
especially the best land, in the hands 
of a few is a serious problem in Co¬ 
lombia. Its net effects are to con¬ 
tribute a great deal to the withhold¬ 
ing of land from any economic use 
and also to bring about a condition in 
which, as mentioned above, the valley 
bottoms are used as pastures for the 
cattle of the rich while the peasants 
have only the steep hillsides on which 
to cultivate their subsistence crops. 

The second aspect of the maldistri¬ 
bution of land in Colombia is the 
minifundia. In common with its 
neighbor to the south, Ecuador, Co¬ 
lombia is the home of tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of small prop¬ 
erty owners. Largely of Indian or 
mestizo stock, these small owners 
possess from one to as much as ten 
acres of land. Most of these small 
holdings are situated on the steep 
mountain slopes of the Andes or on 
the crests of the ridges far above the 
more fertile bottom lands where the 
large owners pasture their livestock. 
On these small holdings, using a sys¬ 
tem of hoe culture, the “indigenas” 
grow a little corn or wheat, barley, 
potatoes, etc. Rare is the case in 
which one of them possesses enough 
land so that the family may derive a 
living from the cultivation of the plot. 
Usually they must resort to addit¬ 
ional activity of some sort. Naturally 
they seek employment of the hacien¬ 
das. Generally one or more members 
of the family are employed as lab¬ 


orers or servants on nearby hacien¬ 
das, but in many cases they may be 
working hundreds of miles away. 
Many hacendados have sold off little 
plots of ground on the mountain sides 
at the limits of their holdings to these 
small holders in order to have them 
attached to the land and readily avail¬ 
able as workers for the hacienda. 

Between the large estate, the lati- 
fundium, and the plot too small to 
support a peasant family even on the 
low standard to which the Colombian 
rural worker is accustomed, there is 
very little in the nature of a middle 
or a farmer class. Hence agricultural 
extension work in Colombia must 
either be a service through which the 
state contributes technical aid to a 
few big land owners or else it must 
be organized on a broad basis with 
sufficient personnel to carry agricul¬ 
tural knowledge to the great masses 
at the bottom of the social scale. If 
success attends the efforts which cer¬ 
tain of the leading citizens of Co¬ 
lombia are making to develop a gen¬ 
uine farmer class, agricultural ex¬ 
tension work will have a much better 
chance of evolving along the lines 
taken in its development in the 
United States. Today there is a gen¬ 
uine attempt to build a middle class 
that will provide a place for the nu¬ 
merous heirs of a hacendado, whose 
estate must be divided equally, and 
also to provide a higher level to which 
the most successful members of the 
lower class may aspire. Colombia has 
the land to carry through such a pro¬ 
gram. It only remains to be seen if it 
will persevere in the attempt to the 
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extent and with the results that have 
vindicated a similar program in 
South Brazil. 

9. Confused Nature of Property 
Rights in Land 

In few countries are there more 
serious conflicts over the possession 
of the land or greater uncertainty 
with respect to land titles than those 
which, at the present, prevail in Co¬ 
lombia. Naturally the confused nat¬ 
ure of tiie property rights in land and 
the lack of clearly defined tenure 
rights have a very direct bearing 
upon all the other aspects of agricul¬ 
ture, including agricultural extension 
work. For analytical purposes, the 
problem may be divided into two as¬ 
pects, (1) the so-called colono ques¬ 
tion and (2) the basic nature of Co¬ 
lombia property rights. The colono 
question is of long standing but has 
been especially acute since 1932. In 
Colombia a land owner has the prob¬ 
lem of colonos when squatters take 
up their residence on his property, 
either not knowing that the land is 
claimed or held as private property 
or pretending that they lack such in¬ 
formation. This happens very fre¬ 
quently. 

As indicated above, much of Co¬ 
lombia’s land has been and continues 
to be held in large estates. In the 
absence of a land tax it has been pos¬ 
sible for the owner or claimant to let 
the land lie idle without making any 
attempt to make it economically pro¬ 
ductive. There has been no danger of 
the state’s taking the land for taxes. 
Generally such a latifundista, is an 
absentee owner. In parts of Colombia 


such as the banana zone, the land 
owner not only may be an absentee 
but also a foreigner, or a foreign 
corporation. Under these circum¬ 
stances there is likely to be consid¬ 
erable public sentiment in favor of 
the peasant who enters on the land, 
erects a rude rancho (hut), and be¬ 
gins to make a small crop. It may be 
politically expedient for an admin¬ 
istration to side with the colonos 
against the land owners. In any case, 
entering and squatting on privately 
owned land has been and continues to 
be extremely widespread. It has even 
reached the point that most coffee 
planters dare not permit their work¬ 
ers to make any permanent plantings 
or improvements for fear they will 
claim squatters’ rights in the land. A 
written contract would, of course, ob¬ 
viate such a difficulty, but so far such 
an alternative has not been used. So 
far the coffee planters have merely 
limited the workers to the planting 
of annuals. 

The confused nature of general 
property rights in the land may be 
indicated by reference to Law 200 of 
1936. This statute states specifically 
that the only legal basis for holding 
land in Colombia is its economic ex¬ 
ploitation. No matter how old the 
title, or where it came from, unused 
lands are to revert to the state. Just 
how economic exploitation is to be 
defined is not specifically stated in the 
law and it will be up to the courts to 
decide the question. Law 200 does 
provide, however, that a peiiod of 
grace of ten years shall be given dur¬ 
ing which those who claimed lands as 
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private property be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to demonstrate that they were 
malting an economic utilization of the 
land. In 1946 this waiting period will 
be up and a great many cases will 
have to be decided. In the meantime, 
very few land owners can be entirely 
certain of their titles and, of course, 
there are a great many areas in the 
nation in which the ownership of land 
is already in dispute between those 
who claim possession from some old 
title and those who base their claim 
upon the fact that they are living on 
and using the land. 

10. The Debility of Local Government 
Local government must come to 
play a much more fundamental role 
in Colombian affairs before agricul¬ 
tural extension work, general educa¬ 
tion, health and sanitary services, 
and a long list of other essential as¬ 
pects of modern society can pass be¬ 
yond their initial stages. The truth 
of the matter is that Colombia, like 
most of the other Latin American 
countries, has evolved no effective 
method of pooling the efforts of the 
members of the rural community. It 
has devised no means whereby all 
cooperate in the provision of health, 
transportation, welfare, and other 
services. In the United States this 
end was achieved largely by the use 
of the general property tax. In a na¬ 
tion where the economic basis is con¬ 
stituted almost entirely of agricul¬ 
ture, such a general property tax or 
the land tax seems about the only ef¬ 
fective manner of securing such a 
pooling of community effort. But 
commonly in Latin America the gen¬ 


eral property tax is entirely lacking, 
as are the services which might be 
provided by its revenues. In Colombia 
a constitutional provision limits the 
municipio in imposing an impuesto 
predial to three pesos per 1,000 pesos 
of valuation. As is so generally the 
case, the valuation for taxation pur¬ 
poses is much below the selling price 
of the property. In practice, too, no 
cases were found of municipios which 
were actually assessing the maxi¬ 
mum, the rates found being either 
one and one half or two per 1,000. As 
a result it is a rare case to find a 
Colombia municipio with a budget at 
all commensurate with the wealth 
and population of the area. Very few 
budgets exceed in size the amount 
that would accumulate if each of the 
municipio’s citizens were to con¬ 
tribute his earnings or his wages for 
one day out of a year. Of course, 
1/365 of society’s effort will not go 
far in the provision of local govern¬ 
mental services; hence, the debility of 
local government in Colombia. 

A few other observations are also 
to the point in this connection. In all 
probability the lands of the small 
holder actually bear a much higher 
tax burden in proportion to their 
value than do those of the hacenda- 
dos. The land owner frequently lives 
in the city and spends the bulk of the 
income derived from the land outside 
the local community. 

In tiie course of the writer’s 
travels, citizens and officials in a good 
many municipios were questioned rel¬ 
ative to whether or not they felt the 
need of having an agricultural agent 
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to live in the community, and wheth¬ 
er they would be willing to tax them¬ 
selves more heavily in order to pay 
part of his salary. Without exception 
the reaction was favorable. Definitely 
they seemed to feel the need of hav¬ 
ing an agronomo resident in their 
local municipio who could assist them 
with agricultural problems. Pitifully 
small as is the budget of the average 
municipio, without exception they in¬ 
dicated a willingness to pay one- 
fourth or more of the salary of such a 
person providing the departmental 
and national governments would con¬ 
tribute the remainder. The local peo¬ 
ple want the services. What they need 
is a system of social organization 
which will enable them to achieve 
their goals. When taxation can be 
thought of more as a device for pool¬ 
ing efforts, and less as a means of 
making someone else pay, Colombians 
too may enjoy many more of the gov¬ 
ernmental services of which they are 
so badly in need. 

11. The Low Educational Status of 
The Population 

In Colombia approximately 50 per 
cent of the people thirty years of age 
and over know how to read and write. 
Of those between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty, 62 per cent are classed as 
literate. Among children of school age 
the proportion is even higher, but in 
spite of the progress in recent years 
the fact remains that a very large 
share of the population, particularly 
the rural people, lack the ability to 
secure information or to communi¬ 
cate through the use of the written 
word. Furthermore, of those who are 


classed by the Census as being able to 
read and write, a considerable part 
had their two or three years school¬ 
ing so long ago, or have so quickly 
forgotten what little they were 
taught, that their educational train¬ 
ing plays a very small functional role 
in their life’s activities. 

The high proportion of illiteracy 
and the comparatively small amount 
of education received by those who 
can read and write have very definite 
bearing upon agricultural extension 
activities in Colombia. This condition 
seriously limits the effectiveness of 
the circular, bulletin, or newspaper 
article, as means whereby agricul¬ 
tural information may be dissem¬ 
inated. Therefore, without personal¬ 
ized oral instruction and actual dem¬ 
onstration, it is impossible to .diffuse 
agricultural knowledge among a 
large proportion of Colombia’s rural 
folk. 

12. Insecurity of Tenure in Public 
Service 

Colombia is to be commended for 
the fact that its public servants are 
full-time employees. Unlike the sit¬ 
uation which prevails in many Latin 
American countries, those who work 
for the Colombian government are 
paid for an eight-hour day and ex¬ 
pected to live from their salaries. 
They are not so likely to carry on 
numerous other enterprises as side 
lines, as is the case in some of the 
countries. But the favorable effects of 
this are offset to a considerable ex¬ 
tent by the insecurity of tenure in 
government positions. Cabinet posts 
have a way of changing very rapidly. 
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Rare is the minister who serves more 
than one year. With every change of 
ministers there is likely to be a re¬ 
vision of the plans for a ministry or 
department and also a change in per¬ 
sonnel employed to carry on its pro¬ 
gram. Eventually some of those dis¬ 
missed may return to their old jobs 


under a new minister, but even at 
that the insecurity of tenure has a 
very negative effect upon govern¬ 
mental service. This, of course, ap¬ 
plies fully as much to all other phases 
of the government’s activities as it 
does to agricultural extension work. 


Development of a Scale to Rate Attitude of Community 

Satisfaction* 


By Vernon Davies t 

ABSTRACT 

The aim of this study was (1) to develop a scale to rate the degree of satis¬ 
faction held by the residents of a village trade center and the tributary farm 
population toward their community, (2) to administer the scale along with a 
supplementary questionnaire to sample populations from a number of rural 
communities and (3) to utilize the data thus obtained in standardizing the 
instrument. The items in the scale were selected to conform to a hypothetical 
schema that seemed to include a major proportion of the values that are 
ordinarily expected to accrue from a small community, considered as an 
entity, with special consideration being given to those values that appear to 
be characteristic of communities that stem from European-Christian cultural 
backgrounds. Various tests of reliability and validity were applied and the 
results secured were generally highly significant. 

RESUMEN 

El objeto de este estudio fue (1) elaborar una escala para medir el grado de 
satisfaction con respecto a la comunidad de los residentes de la aldea que 
sirve de centro comercdal a la region asi como de la poblacidn rural tircun- 
dante, (2) administrar la escala asj como un cuestionario suplementario a 
grupos de muestra de un numero de comunidades rurales y (3) utilizar los 
datos obtenidos en esta forma como base para el establecimiento de normas 
para el uso de la escala. Los renglones de la escala fueron seleccionados con- 
forme a un plan hipotetico que parecia induir una gran proportion de los 
valores que generalmente se obtienen en una comunidad pequeiia, considerada 
como entidad, dando especial consideration a aquellos valores que parecian 
ser caracterjstieos de comunidades con origen en ambientes culturales europeos 
y cristianos. Se aplicaron varias pruebas de confiabilidad y de validez y los 
resultados obtenidos fueron generalmente muy significativos. 


Fundamental to the development of 
this study was the assumption that 
the residents of a village trade cen¬ 
ter and its tributary farm population 
are conscious of their community and 


* Paper No. 2,206, Scientific Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
Dr. Lowry Nelson, Professor of Rural Soci¬ 
ology, for counsel. 

t University of Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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react with varying degrees of satis¬ 
faction toward it. It was further as¬ 
sumed that a scale which would rate 
attitude of community satisfaction 
would have practical as well as the¬ 
oretical significance. The initial task 
in the construction of the scale was 
the formulation of a hypothetical 
schema which seemed to include a 
major proportion of the values that 
are ordinarily expected to accrue 
from a small community, regarded as 
a geographic and social entity, with 
special consideration being given to 
those values that stem from Euro¬ 
pean and Christian cultural back¬ 
grounds. 1 After undergoing revisions 
based on suggestions and criticisms 
by persons who were regarded as 
competent observers and students of 
rural society, this schema was used 
as a basis for composing a series of 
opinion statements, one positive and 
one negative for each of 42 values. 
The opinion statements were ran¬ 
domized and placed in a schedule to 
which high school and college stu¬ 
dents from rural areas were asked to 
respond. 

The persons included in the stan¬ 
dardization groups were selected ac¬ 
cording to four criteria: (1) they 
should be available for convenient ad¬ 
ministration of the schedules, (2) 
they should number at least 400 in 
order to insure stable ranking of 
items, (3) their homes should be lo¬ 
cated in a number of rural communi¬ 
ties, and (4) the communities repre¬ 
sented should be as varied as possible 

3 The values included in the schema are 
presented in Table II. 


from the standpoint of size and 
location. 

In order to meet the first two cri¬ 
teria, all the schedules containing the 
preliminary form of the scale were 
administered to student groups. The 
groups selected were large enough to 
furnish a combined total of 400 re¬ 
plies. In an effort to satisfy the third 
criterion, schedules were given to stu¬ 
dents attending high schools in two 
Minnesota villages, Cokato and Ma- 
delia, and a group of high school and 
junior college students attending 
school in Ephraim, a village in Utah. 
As both Minnesota and Utah have 
compulsory education laws, the three 
sample groups were believed to be 
fairly representative of the social and 
cultural life of their home com¬ 
munities. 

There is no breakdown of census 
figures to permit detailed comparison 
of rural communities in various cul¬ 
ture regions. The data are therefore 
inadequate by way of furnishing a 
basis for determining how typical the 
three sample communities are with 
respect to the areas in which they are 
located. However, such gross charac¬ 
teristics as form of settlement, na- 
tionailty background, and present so¬ 
cial organization are known or observ¬ 
able and they furnish no basis for 
assuming that either of the communi¬ 
ties is culturally atypical. The two 
Minnesota communities conform to 
the usual mid-west plan of rural set¬ 
tlement, each being a trade center 
servicing a tributary farm population, 
while Ephraim, the Utah community, 
conforms to the Mormon agricul- 
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tural village plan of settlement in 
which the farm families live in town 
rather than out on their land. Each of 
the three communities was settled by 
people of north European stock: 
Cokato largely by Swedes and Finns, 
Madelia largely by Germans, Swedes 
and Norwegians and Ephraim prin¬ 
cipally by Danes, and in each the 
major social institutions are to be 
found. 

In order to meet more fully the 
fourth criterion mentioned above, a 
set of 130 schedules were adminis¬ 
tered to students from rural com¬ 
munities attending the University of 
Minnesota, Snow College in Utah, 
and Louisiana State University. 
These subjects came from 88 popu¬ 
lated places, 49 in the Midwest (prin¬ 
cipally in Minnesota), 21 in the South 
(principally in Louisiana) and 18 in 
Utah. While 130 subjects from 88 
different communities can scarcely be 
said to represent these settlements 
adequately, they did lend some social 
and cultural heterogeneity to the 
total. Only in the college groups were 
the smaller communities represented 
as Cokato, Madelia and Ephraim each 
had a population in excess of a thou¬ 
sand persons. 

Responses to the scale were scored 
according to the Likert technique. 2 
Item scores were then added to fur¬ 
nish a total or composite score for 
each subject. In effect, each person in 
the samples rated his home com¬ 
munity and this rating was converted 

*R. A. Likert, “A Technique for the 
Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of 
Psychology, No. 140, Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 


into a numerical score. The question 
had then to be asked: do these scores 
represent a useful indication of the 
degree of community satisfaction or 
are they, after all, just so many num¬ 
bers? If the former is correct, the 
results should conform to empirical 
expectations and they should also 
manifest a certain regularity of rela¬ 
tionship to each other. Stated more 
concisely, they should possess both 
external and internal consistency. 

Determination of the external con¬ 
sistency of a scale is obviously con¬ 
tingent on the availability of criteria 
that are related to the variable with 
which the instrument is intended to 
be used. To identify such criteria and 
establish relationships between them 
and the variable in question prior to 
the time the latter is actually meas¬ 
ured is no easy task. The usual pro¬ 
cedure is to commence the process of 
validation by attempting to establish 
relationships within a theoretical 
framework. If the data obtained from 
the administration of the scale seem 
to be consistent with the framework 
and the latter is known to have an 
empirical basis, there is some reason 
for believing that progress has been 
made. It should be emphasized, how¬ 
ever, that the process of validating 
the present scale was not interpreted 
as beginning with the correlation of 
numerical scores with external cri¬ 
teria. The constituent items were 
selected in the first place to conform 
to a culture pattern that was reason¬ 
ably well known, so there was some 
reason for assuming an initial, in¬ 
herent validity for the instrument. 
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Accompanying the original series 
of items to which the sample of per¬ 
sons from farm and village homes 
were asked to respond was a question¬ 
naire asking for certain vital and 
background information. Scores 3 
made on the scale were compared with 
these data. The results indicate that 
community satisfaction was unre¬ 
lated to sex difference. Mean scores 
made by 203 males and 197 females 
are almost identical. For the subjects 
aged 15 through 20 no significant 
relationship was found between com¬ 
munity satisfaction and age. An unre¬ 
liably small group of subjects age 21 
years and over were relatively more 
dissatisfied as compared with younger 
age groups. The high school juniors 
and seniors and the college freshmen 
were the most satisfied academic 
groups, the college sophomores and 
upper-classmen being relatively more 
critical of their home communities. 
The difference between the college 
freshmen and college sophomore 
means is 3.41 times its standard 
error. 

A moderate relationship was found 
between community satisfaction and 
intelligence test scores. The correla¬ 
tion of intelligence quotients, as de¬ 
termined by the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
intelligence test (fifth edition) and 
community satisfaction scale scores 
for the Cokato high school sample is 
.38 for 47 girls, .34 for 44 boys and 
.37 for the two sexes combined. This 
association may be at least in part, an 
outgrowth of a situation in which 

3 The range of scores on the initial form 
of the scale is from 84 to 420. The mean 
score made by the 400 subjects is 302.9, 


students of superior intelligence en¬ 
joyed greater opportunities for re¬ 
sponse and were given special recog¬ 
nition in the community and par¬ 
ticularly in the school. This hypo¬ 
thesis would seem to merit investiga¬ 
tion but data suitable for testing it 
were not available for this study. 

In order to obtain a measure of 
village-country difference in com¬ 
munity satisfaction, 90 village and 90 
farm subjects, all from Minnesota 
rural communities were matched for 
age, sex and academic class. The 
mean of the farm subjects is 8.0 
points higher than the village mean, 
indicating that the farm youth were 
slightly better satisfied than their 
peers from the village. The critical 
ratio on this difference is 1.64. When 
all the subjects (400) were classified 
according to choice of residence, 
without regard to place of residence, 
the mean scores of those who prefer 
to live on the farm and those who 
prefer to live in the village are almost 
identical, being only .4 of a point 
apart. The means of both of these 
preference groups are well above the 
mean of those who preferred to live 
in the city. The difference between 
the means of the farm subjects who 
preferred to live in the country (vil¬ 
lage or farm) and those who pre¬ 
ferred to live in the city (13.7 points) 
is 2.12 times its standard error. The 
mean of the village youth who pre¬ 
ferred to live in the village is 22.2 
points above the mean of those from 
the village who preferred to live in 
the city. This difference is 4.96 times 
its standard error. 
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What may be the relationship be¬ 
tween community satisfaction and 
size of village center? While the 
sample of replies used in this study 
is not sufficiently extensive to permit 
generalization, the data made avail¬ 
able are not contrary to expectations. 
It may be assumed that, up to a point, 
community satisfaction will increase 
with the size of the settlement, for 
the larger the village or town the 
greater is likely to be the number of 
services, the variety of opportunities 
for play and recreation, the efficiency 
of the schools, the vitality of the 
church organizations, the choice of 
friends and the freedom from gossip 
and the petty animosities that are 
sometimes said to make life in a ham¬ 
let or small village a rather onerous 
type of existence. As the college sub¬ 
jects came from a fairly large num¬ 
ber of rural communities, their scores 
were used to test this assumption. 

The data show a direct connection 
between mean scores and village pop¬ 
ulation. By a further grouping of the 
data it was found that the difference 
between the mean of scores made by 
the subjects living in or near a village 
of less than a thousand population is 
33.4 points less than the mean of the 
subjects living in or near villages 
with a population of 1,500 or more. 
This difference is significant (C.R.= 
5.00), but it must be interpreted in 
the light of the fact that the college 
students came from 88 different com¬ 
munities, with no one community be¬ 
ing adequately represented in the 
sample. Yet the data, while ad¬ 
mittedly fragmentary, do suggest 


that community satisfactory is di¬ 
rectly related to village size. 

As the above mentioned findings 
seemed to support the validity of the 
original series of items, there ap¬ 
peared to be some basis for using the 
scores made on this series as a cri¬ 
terion in selecting items for a shorter 
and more usable form of the scale. 
The critical ratio, computed from the 
extreme quartiles of the distribution 
of total scores, was used as an indica¬ 
tion of discriminative value. The pur¬ 
pose was to choose the most dis¬ 
criminative statement from each item 
pair in the original series. None of the 
84 items yielded a critical ratio below 
the discriminative level of 3.00 and a 
large proportion of the values are well 
above this level. Table I presents dis¬ 
tributions of critical ratios for the 
items rejected and for the items re¬ 
tained for use in the reduced form 
of the scale. 


TABLE I. Comparison op Critical Ratios 
on Items in the Preliminary Form op 
Community Satisfaction Scale 


Critical 

Ratio 

Items 

Retained 

Items 

Rejected 

Total 

Total 

42 

42 

84 

13.00-14.99 

2 


2 

11.00-12.99 

7 

2 

9 

9.00-10.99 

10 

9 

19 

7.00- 8.99 

15 

11 

26 

5.00- 6.99 

8 

17 

25 

3.00- 4.99 


3 

3 

Mean critical ratio 9.06 

7.50 

8.29 


For all the items in the preliminary 
form of a scale to satisfy the criterion 
of internal consistency, as the latter 
is customarily applied, is unusual 
enough to demand something in the 
way of an explanation. Several hy- 
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potheses merit consideration. For one 
thing, the magnitude of a critical 
ratio is, in part, a function of the size 
of the N of the sample or samples 
from which it is computed. If the N 
of the present sample (400) had been 
smaller, the size of the critical ratios 
would also have tended to be smaller, 
assuming of course, extreme quartiles 
were still being used as a basis for 
computation. A reduction in the size 
of the sample was not desirable, how¬ 
ever, as this would have introduced 
an element of instability into the 
ranking of items. 

Where discriminative values are 
computed from a series of scores ob¬ 
tained from several dissimilar groups, 
there may be a loading of the ex¬ 
treme segments of the distribution 
with scores from one or more of the 
groups resulting in higher critical 
ratios than would otherwise have 
been the case if the respective groups 
were proportionately represented in 
these segments. Such a loading oc¬ 
curred in this study. 

What are the probable conse¬ 
quences of using a combined sample 
composed of a number of dissimilar 
groups as a basis for computing dis¬ 
criminative values? Recognizing the 
fact that group differences in disper¬ 
sion may result in the loading of 
quartile segments with an excessive 
number of replies from one or more 
groups, Sletto advances the hypo¬ 
thesis that by combining groups in 
this manner we may obtain . . 
greater stability for discriminative 
values not only through reducing the 
effects of errors but through cancel¬ 


lation of true group differences. 
While it seems probable that true dif¬ 
ferences in item discrimination are 
partially cancelled when dissimilar 
groups are combined, such cancella¬ 
tion can be an advantage when it is 
intended to select items for use in a 
wide variety of groups.” 4 

To determine the effect of this load¬ 
ing on the magnitude of discrimina¬ 
tive values, critical ratios for the re¬ 
duced form of the scale were com¬ 
puted for “stratified” quartiles in 
which the Qi and Q 4 for each sub¬ 
group were segregated first and then 
combined to form extreme quartiles 
in which each sub-group was repre¬ 
sented in proportion to its size. The 
result of this procedure was to reduce 
the mean critical ratio for the series 
from 8.69 to 8.62, so the size of the 
critical ratios is accounted for only to 
a negligible extent by the loading of 
extreme quartiles with scores from 
dissimilar groups and there is little 
reason for doubting that like results 
would have been achieved if the same 
procedure had been followed with the 
original series of 84 items. 

There is another kind of loading 
that affects the magnitude of dis¬ 
criminative values yielded by a scale 
that is directly connected with the 
instrument itself, namely, a condition 
of unbalance that is deliberately or 
unintentionally introduced into the 
original series of statemnets when the 
investigator assembles a “shotgun 
charge” of items, chosen at random, 

*R. F. Sletto, The Construction of Per¬ 
sonality Scales by the Criterion of Internal 
Consistency , Minneapolis: The Sociological 
Press, 1937, 
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with no effort being made to avoid 
the repetition or restatement of ideas. 
When this procedure is followed, clus¬ 
ters of similar or closely related 
items may tend to monopolize the 
discriminative values (those above an 
acceptable level) derived from the 
use of the criterion of internal con¬ 
sistency. The items selected may, of 
course, rate an attitude, but whether 
the latter is as broad or inclusive as 
the attitude the investigator intended 
to rate is open to question. As the 
statements used in the preliminary 
form of the present scale were shown, 
by empirical test,* 5 to have a degree 
of mutual exclusiveness, the extent 
to which an initial condition of unbal¬ 
ance existed was undoubtedly not as 
serious as might otherwise have been 
the case. This, in turn, increased the 
possibility that each item would be 
rejected or accepted on its own merit. 
Thus, every item that was related to 
the constellation of elements that 
usually constitute attitude of satis¬ 
faction with a rural community had 
an improved chance of yielding an 
acceptable value. 

Another reason why all of the 
items proved to be discriminative is 
that attitude of community satisfac¬ 
tion may have existed in a fairly uni¬ 
form and well integrated form 
throughout the sample population. 
Conditions would appear to be favor¬ 
able for the development of such an 

6 The original items were randomized into 
two series, with each value incorporated in 
the scale represented once in each series, 
then judges were asked to match the two 
items for each value. The three persons who 
did the judging matched all the items 
perfectly. 


attitude. The rural community has a 
definite locus in time and space and is 
an object of direct personal expe¬ 
rience. It is also sufficiently circum¬ 
scribed so that an individual of aver¬ 
age intelligence can probably come to 
know a good proportion of the things 
that are to be known about it. If, as 
Murray states, “The reaction of an 
organism to its environment usually 
exhibits a unitary trend,” 6 then a 
person who is pleased with some 
features of the community in which 
he lives will be inclined to rationalize 
whatever objections he may have 
toward other features, with an op¬ 
posite type of integration occurring as 
a consequence of certain dislikes. The 
tendency for such integration and 
polarization of attitude to take place, 
particularly when the objective coun¬ 
terpart of the attitude is a specific, 
localized situation, may be the funda¬ 
mental factor in explaining why the 
scale yielded the values that it did. 

The procedure followed in the study 
represents a convergence of two 
methods of attitude scale construc¬ 
tion that have hitherto been re¬ 
garded as somewhat antithetical, 
namely, selecting items that conform 
to a culture pattern versus selecting 
items by the use of the criterion of 
internal consistency. One of the prin¬ 
cipal advantages claimed for the 
“pattern” type scale is that valida¬ 
tion does not involve a loss of in¬ 
clusiveness, whereas the investigator 
who sets out to validate a scale by 

f H. A. Murray, et al, Explorations in 
Personality , New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938, p. 41. 
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means of the criterion of internal 
consistency often finds it necessary to 
reject a majority of his original items 
as so much “dead timber,'” the as¬ 
sumption being that the items re¬ 
tained will be the ones most closely 
related to the attitude the scale was 
intended to measure. The criterion of 
internal consistency was employed in 
this study to select items for a “pat¬ 
tern” type scale without, at the same 
time, disrupting the pattern itself. 
Possible reasons for the success of 
the undertaking have been indicated. 
Whether or not a similar procedure 
would produce similar results with 
other attitudes is, of course, a ques¬ 
tion that can only be answered by 
further research. 

A second finding of methodological 
significance has to do with forip of 
statement. A correlation of .80 was 
found for positive and negative items 
in the scale. This reinforces results 
obtained by Forsyth 7 and tends to 
allay the apprehensions of Rundquist 
and Sletto that responses to positive 
and negative statements may be of 
such an intrinsically different char¬ 
acter as to preclude use of both types 
of statement in the same scale. 8 

The reduced form of the com¬ 
munity satisfaction scale and the 
Rundquist-Sletto morale scale were 
administered to a random sample of 
98 adults living in and near the vil¬ 
lage of Cokato, Wright County, 

T F. H. Forsyth, The Construction of a 
Scale to Measure Attitude Toward Relief t 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Minn., 
1939, pp 39ff. 

8 E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Per¬ 
sonality in the Depression, Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minn. Press, 1936, p. 298. 


Minnesota, the community from 
which one of the high school samples 
was taken. The same two scales were 
also given to the high school juniors 
and seniors attending the village high 
school. Correlations of scores made 
on the two instruments indicate at 
least a moderate relationship between 
morale and community satisfaction. 
The coefficient for the adults is r=.52 
and for the students r=.39. 

Inasmuch as the community satis¬ 
faction scale was constructed accord¬ 
ing to a fairly inclusive pattern and 
was scored according to the Likert 
technique, with a five-point range of 
intensity for each item, the computa¬ 
tion of item means for a group serves 
to indicate degree of satisfaction with 
varied aspects of community life with 
which the respective items deal. The 
results indicate a strong sentimental 
attraction on the part of the student 
groups toward the community as a 
place where they could feel at home 
and also relatively high satisfaction 
with respect to the facilities, symbols 
and rituals of the churches in their 
home communities. On the negative 
side it appeared that the students 
were acquiring wants that the rural 
community was unable or unwilling 
to satisfy. This was particularly true 
with regard to recreation. The Cokato 
adults appeared to be the most satis¬ 
fied of the five sample groups. They 
registered greater contentment than 
the high school sample taken from the 
same community on every item except 
two. 

The results of several tests of re¬ 
liability are available. Dual-form and 
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split-half correlations are both above 
.85 (raw) and .90 (corrected). A test- 
retest correlation was based on scores 
made by a group of high school jun¬ 
iors and seniors with an interim 
period of 100 days. This coefficient is 
.60. The interim period began about 
seven weeks after the entry of the 
nation into World War II. This was a 
period of considerable uncertainty 
and expectancy for certain members 
of the retest group. The coefficient 


might have been higher if the suc¬ 
cessive responses to the scale had oc¬ 
curred during a more stable period 
and if the respondents had been more 
mature; yet it compares reasonably 
well with results achieved with the 
Rundquist-Sletto morale scale with a 
60-day interim period. This com¬ 
parison is made because community 
satisfaction and morale, as has been 
shown, are very probably related 
variables. 


TABLE II. List op Value Referents and Serial Order op Corresponding Opinion 
Statements in the Revised Form of the Community Satisfaction Scale 


Statement 

Number Value* Referent Opinion Statement 


1 


progressive 

2 


friendly 

6 


cooperative 

8 

Resi¬ 

tolerant 

17 


generous 

18 

dents 

courteous 

19 


of judgment 

20 

who 

appreciative 

24 

are 

unegotistic 

25 


industrious 

26 


moral 

32 


peaceful 

39 


trustworthy 

10 


chapel 

30 

Church services 

37 


membership 

7 

School teachers 

38 


facilities 

3 

Leadership 

4 

Medical care 

5 

Prices 

9 

Climate 

11 

Social control 

12 

Utilities and services 

13 

Control of liquor 

14 

Future of community 

15 

Civic pride 

16 

Distribution of income 

21 

Homelike quality 


Anything of a progressive nature is generally approved. 

Real friends are hard to find. 

It is difficult for the people to get together on anything. 

The people as a whole mind their own business. 

The people are usually pretty tight with their money. 

Almost everyone is polite and courteous. 

A good many go in for half-baked ideas. 

The people as a whole are appreciative of what you do for 
them. 

A good many think they are too nice for you. 

Almost everyone is ready and willing to work. 

Moral conditions in the community are good. 

The town is seldom troubled with noise and disorder. 

A good many try to take advantage of you. 

The community may well be proud of its place(s) of worship. 
The church services as a rule are well worth attending. 

Most of the church members try to live their religion. 

The community usually has to put up with poor teachers. 

The community has to put up with poor school facilities. 

With few exceptions the leaders are capable and ambitious. 
There is little or no chance to get good medical care. 

One can buy things at a reasonable price. 

Not much can be said in favor of the climate. 

Everyone helps to decide how things should be run. 

The people have to do without a good many conveniences. 
There is little or no hope of solving the liquor problem. 

The future of the community looks rather bright. 

No one seems to care much how the community looks. 

Nearly everyone gets about all that is coming to him. 

It will never seem like home to me. 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 


Statement 

Number Value Referent 


Opinion Statement 


22 

23 

27 

28 
29 
31 

33 

34 

35 

36 
40 


Persons of attainment 

Cultural interests 
Economic opportunities 

Recognition of ability 
Size (population) 
Welfare facilities 

Location 

Relatives 

Recreation 

Family quality 

Inter-community status 


Quite a number of the residents have really amounted to 
something. 

No one need lack for cultural interests. 

The chances for a person to better his condition are pretty 
slim. 

Persons with real ability are usually given recognition. 

Not much can be said in favor of a place this size. 

A person who is down and out is not likely to receive much 
help. 

The community is not located in a very desirable place. 

So far as relatives are concerned it suits me rather well. 

A person has to leave town in order to have a good time. 

There are not many families you would care to marry into. 

Few if any of the neighboring towns are able to surpass it. 


* The values that correspond to the two items in the reduced form of the scale that 
were dropped have reference to “courage” and the “use of tax money.” 


While there is some basis for as¬ 
suming that a reasonably useful scale 
to rate attitude of rural community 
satisfaction has been developed, there 
can be no pretense of finality. As a 
matter of fact, field experience has 
demonstrated a need for a revision of 
the reduced form of the scale. This 
revision has been undertaken. It con¬ 
sisted largely in the rewording of cer¬ 
tain items to make them more ap¬ 
plicable to the rural community as a 
whole, rather than to the village or 
town, and a modification of a few 
other items so as to make them 
slightly less superlative in statement. 


Finally, two items that elicited con¬ 
siderable adverse criticism were 
dropped. The remaining forty state¬ 
ments were randomized into a series 
and administered to 428 girls attend¬ 
ing 12 rural Minnesota high schools. 9 
Analysis of the results shows that all 
40 statements yield an acceptable 
discriminative value. Critical ratios 
on this group, computed from ex¬ 
treme “quartiles” with an N of 100, 
ranged from 3.44 to 14.26, with a 
mean C.R. of 8.27. 


• The opinion statements used in the re¬ 
vised form of the scale are shown in 
Table II. 




Family Prosperity in Relation to The Psychological 
Adjustments of Farm Folk* 

By Leland H. Stottf 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the assumed relationship 
between family prosperity and the psychological well-being of farm family 
members. The data consisted of the reactions to personality inventories of 
adolescent children and their parents, and of ratings of their homes and farm¬ 
steads with regard to several different signs of farm prosperity. Evidence was 
obtained which supports the view that successful operation of the farm as 
reflected in material possessions and cultural advantages in the home, as well 
as the general quality and condition of farm buildings and equipment, is a 
factor of some importance in the personality adjustments of both parents 
and children. 


RESUMEN 

El objeto de este estudio fue investigar la relation que se cree que existe 
entre la prosperidad de la familia campesina y el bienestar psicologico de sus 
miembros. Los hechos estudiados fueron inventarios de la personalidad de 
jovenes adolescentes y de sus padres, asi como estimaciones de sus hogares 
basadas en varias indicaciones de prosperidad. La evidencia obtenida apoya el 
punto de vista de que el exito en el funcionamiento de una propiedad rural, 
segun se refleja en las posesiones materiales y en las ventajas culturales que 
proporciona al hogar asi como en la calidad general y en la condition de los 
edificios y del equipo agricola, es un factor de alguna importancia en los 
ajustes de la personalidad tanto de los padres como de los hijos. 


It is generally taken for granted 
that the happiness and well-being of 
an American family depends directly 
upon its financial prosperity and the 
level of living it is able to maintain. 
Government farm programs, agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations and ex¬ 
tension services operate largely on 
that assumption. This paper is con¬ 
cerned with the problem of testing 
the validity of the assumption in so 
far as it applies to the psychological 
well-being, the personal and social 
adjustments of farm family members. 
To what extent does family pros- 

* Published with the permission of the 
Director of the Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
eriment Station, as Paper No. 378, Journal 
eries. 

f Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 


perity actually affect the attitudes, 
feelings, and emotional health of in¬ 
dividual parents and children on 
farms ? 

Some research has been done on 
this general problem as it relates to 
children of town and city families. 
Studies have shown that a degree of 
relationship exists between the “eco¬ 
nomic status” of family and person¬ 
ality adjustment of children at differ¬ 
ent age levels, those from homes of 
higher economic status being better 
“adjusted.” 1 


1 Arnold Gesell and E. E. Lord, “Psycho¬ 
logical Comparison of Nursery School 
Children from Homes of Low and High 
Economic Status,” Jour . of Genetic Psychol¬ 
ogy , xxxiv (1927) pp. 554-557. 

(Footnote continued next page) 
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On the other hand, there is some 
evidence that this relationship is not 
a direct one and that economic status 
of family per se has little to do with 
personality adjustment in children. 2 
It is contended that the child in the 
economically poor home is not neces¬ 
sarily handicapped in his personal de¬ 
velopment provided that happy- and 
constructive interpersonal relation¬ 
ships characterize his home life. 3 Eco¬ 
nomic difficulties, however, may often 
be an important factor affecting the 
quality of family relationships. 

The research studies on this prob¬ 
lem for the most part have been con¬ 
cerned with children of families in the 
urban home setting. There is some 
evidence suggesting that the person¬ 
ality adjustment of children in differ¬ 
ent cultural home settings such as 
urban, village, and farm, are affected 
somewhat differently by superficially 
the same environmental factors. 4 
Furthermore, very little attention has 
been given to the attitudes and emo¬ 
tional adjustments of parents in rela- 


Ross Stagner, Psychology of Personality , 
McGraw-Hill, New York, (1937) pp. 401- 
402. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, The Adolescent in the Fam¬ 
ily, p. 112. 

2 Kenneth Y. Francis and Eva A. Filmore, 
The Influence of Environment Upon the 
Personality of Children, Univ. of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, ix, No. 2 (May, 
1942) p. 43. 

3 Jessie Bernard, American Family Be - 
havior , Harper and Brothers, New York 
(1942) p. 375. 

4 L. H. Stott, “General Home Setting as a 
Factor in the Study of the Only Versus 
Non-only Child,” Character and Personality 
VIII, No. 2 (December, 1939) pp. 156-162. 

L. H. Stott, Personality Development in 
Farm y Synall Town and City Children , Nebr. 
Agri. Exper. Sta. Res. Bui. No. 114 (Au¬ 
gust, 1939). 


tion to financial circumstances and 
conditions of living. In this paper 
some evidence concerning the rela¬ 
tionships between some rough meas¬ 
ures of family prosperity and certain 
attitudes, and personal adjustments 
of farm family members, both par¬ 
ents and children will be presented. 

Methods of Data Collection 

The data upon which this study is 
based were gathered in connection 
with a larger investigation of rural 
family life in relation to personality 
development in children. The task of 
collecting these data divided itself 
into two distinct phases. In the first 
of these some 270 adolescents served 
as subjects. These young people were 
at the time of the investigation (early 
in 1940) living with their parents on 
farms in Lancaster County, Nebraska 
and attending near-by small town 
high schools. Through the coopera¬ 
tion of the superintendents of these 
schools it was possible to administer 
a battery of scales and questionnaires 
to the students during regular school 
hours. From the data thus collected 
“scores” or ratings were obtained for 
the families of these children on “eco¬ 
nomic level” and “cultural level.” 
These scores are concerned with two 
somewhat different aspects of socio¬ 
economic status and so may be re¬ 
garded as rough indicators of farming 
success and relative prosperity in the 
rural community. The first edition of 
IngersolPs “Levels of Living Scale,” 5 

5 Hazel L. Ingersoll and L. H. Stott, “A 
Group Scale for the Measurement of Social, 
Cultural, and Economic Status of Farm 
Families of the Middle West,” Rural Soci¬ 
ology IX, No. 4 (December, 1944) pp. 349- 
363. 
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was the measuring instrument used. 

A number of measurements of per¬ 
sonality adjustment and development 
in the youngsters themselves were 
also obtained. The California Test of 
Personality 6 provided scores on per¬ 
sonal and social adjustment, and the 
Every Day Life 7 scale furnished 
scores on “independence in meeting 
personal problems and difficulties” 
and “resourcefulness in group situa¬ 
tions”—two varieties of self-reliance. 

“Family morale,” or attitude to¬ 
ward parents and the home situation, 
was measured by means of a scale de¬ 
veloped for that purpose. 8 

The second and most difficult task 
was that of obtaining data directly 
from the parents of these young peo¬ 
ple. A fair degree of success was 
achieved by first mailing to each pair 
of parents the questionnaire material 
and then by following up with a home 
visit. 

Each packet mailed out contained 


•This scale was devised by Ernest W. 
Tiegs, Willis W. Clark, and Louis P. Thorpe 
and published by the California Test Bu¬ 
reau, Los Angeles, California. 

Devised by L. H. Stott and published by 
Sheridan Supply Company, Beverly Hills, 
California. 

8 A full account of the development of 
this scale will be presented in a forthcoming 
paper. The usual “split-half” methods as 
well as the Kuder-Richardson method of 
estimating reliability were applied to the 
scores of several different groups of high 
school and college students. The coefficients 
of reliability ranged between .92 and .94. 
A correlation of +.81 (corrected for atten¬ 
uation) between an early short form of the 
scale and the “Family Relations” component 
of the California Test of Personality gives 
some indication of its validity. The early 
steps in the development of this scale are 
described in a paper, L. H. Stott, “Parent- 
Adolescent Adjustment, Its Measurement 
and Significance,” Character and Personal¬ 
ity X, No. 2 (December, 1941) pp. 140-150. 


two complete sets of questions: one 
labeled “Head of Family,” and the 
other “Homemaker.” It also contained 
a letter of explanation addressed to 
both parents. This letter requested 
them to work individually and inde¬ 
pendently and to check very carefully 
all the items in each questionnaire 
form according to instructions. They 
were also asked each to seal his or her 
papers immediately upon completion 
in the separate envelope provided. 
The letter further informed them that 
on a certain day, usually within the 
week, the investigator would call at 
the home and pick up the envelopes. 

In order to accomplish these home 
calls it was necessary first to obtain 
the legal description of the land op¬ 
erated by each family on our list, and 
then to locate the farmstead in terms 
of these descriptions on a county map. 
In this way we were able to contact 
most of the parents. We were success¬ 
ful in obtaining fairly complete sets 
of results from 106 of the mothers 
and 95 of the fathers. 

One of the parents* questionnaires 
had to do with general information 
about the family and the farm home. 
In it the parent was asked to make 
two rough, subjective ratings, one of 
the home, its general condition and 
furnishings, and the other on the 
farmstead, its barns and other build¬ 
ings, and farm equipment. The judg¬ 
ments were made as “better than 
average,” “about average,” and 
“poorer than average” for the 
community . 

Two of the parent blanks had to do 
with attitudes and feelings related to 
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“morale.” The items of one were con¬ 
cerned with the way the subject felt 
about the war situation—the civilian 
and military leadership of the coun¬ 
try, hope of a lasting peace, etc. 
(civilian morale). The items of the 
other involved feelings about life on 
the farm—the advantages or disad¬ 
vantages, opportunities for develop¬ 
ment, satisfactions and frustrations, 
etc. (occupational morale). Likert’s 9 
method of scale construction was em¬ 
ployed in setting up these scales. The 
criterion of internal consistency was 
used in the final selection and valida¬ 
tion of the items. 10 Corrected “split- 
half” reliability coefficients for the 
civilian morale, and the farm attitude 
scales respectively were .90 and .88. 

“Personal adjustment” (freedom 
from neurotic tendency), of the par¬ 
ents was rated in terms of their reac¬ 
tions to Willoughby’s Clark-Thur- 
stone Personality Schedule. 11 This 
form is brief and not difficult to 
answer. Its reliability is satisfactory. 

Indicators of Family Prosperity 

Four different indicators of farm 
family prosperity have been men¬ 
tioned. Two of these, namely, “eco¬ 
nomic level” and “cultural level” of 
family, were derived from question- 

9 Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the 
Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of 
Psychology No. 140, Columbia University, 
(1932) pp. 55. 

30 The procedure described by E. A. Rund- 
quist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the 
Depression, pp. 11-16, was followed. Only 
those items whose discriminative values 
were significantly high were retained in the 
scales. Specimen copies of these scales may 
be had on request. 

u Devised by R. R. Wilolughby and pub¬ 
lished by the Psychological Corporation, 
New York. 


naire material obtained from young 
family members. The other two were 
ratings by the parents of their homes, 
farmsteads, and equipment, with the 
“average for the community” as the 
standard of reference. In addition to 
these a fifth index of prosperity was 
obtained on 183 of the families. This 
consisted of a rating of the farmstead 
made by a farm management ex¬ 
pert. 12 The rater’s judgment was 
based upon outward signs of prosper¬ 
ity or the lack, such as size and con¬ 
dition of house and farm buildings, 
general condition of farm equipment, 
appearance of fields and fences and 
the condition of livestock such as 
could be observed as he drove slowly 
by the farm. The farms were thus 
classified into four classes designated 
as “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” and 
“poor.” 

This farm rating, hereafter re¬ 
ferred to as “farm class” was found 
to correlate with economic level of 
family (children’s score) to the ex¬ 
tent of +.42 and with cultural level 
of family to the extent of +.22. 13 
These low correlations do not mean, 
necessarily, that either the farm class 
rating or the score on cultural or eco¬ 
nomic level is an invalid indicator of 
family prosperity. Some farm fam¬ 
ilies tend to use any available por- 

13 These ratings were made by members of 
the Rural Economics Department of the 
University of Nebraska, and were used as 
one factor in the mapping of Lancaster 
County, Nebraska, into “economic land 
class” areas. The ratings for the families 
of the present study were made available 
to us through the courtesy of Dr. Arthur 
W. Peterson, now of Washington State 
College. 

33 These relationships are expressed as 
corrected coefficients of contingency. 
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tions of their income for home im¬ 
provement and for cultural advan¬ 
tages for their children. Such families 
would rate relatively high in economic 
level and cultural level of home and 
perhaps not so high on farm class. 
Other families are more inclined to 
show their prosperity in the purchase 
of better machinery, and in keeping 
their bams and other farm equip¬ 
ment in better condition or in the im¬ 
provement of their livestock. These 
items would, of course, count heavily 
on the farm economist’s classification 
of the farm. It seems justifiable, 
therefore, to regard “farm class,” and 
economic level and cultural level of 
home as indicators of quite different 
modes of expression of farm family 
prosperity. 

One might expect to find somewhat 
more correlation between farm class 
and the farmer’s own rating of his 
farmstead in terms of the average for 
the community. Considerable agree¬ 
ment existed between these two sets 
of ratings as is shown in Table I. 

TABLE I. Contingency Table Showing 
Relation Between Farm Class and the 
Farmers* Ratings op Their Own Farm¬ 
steads 




FARM 

CLASS 


Ratings "excellent*' 

•'good” ‘ 

‘fair*’ 

"poor" Total 

“above average” 

6 

9 



15 

“average” 

6 

37 

9 

8 

60 

“below average** 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11 

Total 

15 

48 

12 

11 

86 


All of the farmsteads which were 
rated as “above average for the com¬ 
munity” by their occupants were also 
placed in either the “excellent” or the 
“good” farm class by the rural econ¬ 


omist, while all of the farms that 
were placed in the “fair” or “poor” 
farm classes were rated as either 
“average” or “below average” by 
their operators. The relationship be¬ 
tween the two ratings was expressed 
in a contingency coefficient of .51. 

The various ratings and measures 
here dealt with, then, upon a priori 
grounds may be regarded as rough 
indications of farm family prosperity. 
The lack of high intercorrelations 
among them was to be expected be¬ 
cause of the divergent modes of deal¬ 
ing with, or disposing of farm income 
which characterize different families. 
For this same reason it could hardly 
be expected that high correlations be¬ 
tween any single prosperity indicator 
and measures of attitude and adjust¬ 
ment in the total sample would occur. 
In fact any consistent and reliable 
trend of relationship however low is 
of considerable significance particu¬ 
larly in those instances where the 
sources of data are entirely inde¬ 
pendent of each other. 

Results 

In Table II are presented the cor¬ 
relations between two aspects of 
socio-economic status of family, as 
measured by the Ingersoll Scale, and 
several scores purported to be meas¬ 
ures of personality adjsutment and 
development in young family mem¬ 
bers. In this instance the source of 
the data, the child himself, was the 
same for both variables. It will be 
noted also that the correlations are 
consistently positive though low. 

Cultural level of family correlated 
highest with the children’s scores in 
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self adjustment, resoufcesfulness in 
group situations and attitude toward 
home life. These correlations were 
+.20, +.20 and +.16 respectively. The 
corresponding relationships involving 
economic level were lower except for 
that with attitude toward home life 
(+.20). 

In view of the fact that all of the 
scores involved in these correlations 
were derived from the reactions of 
the children themselves in the same 
test situation, considerable care must 
be exercised in their interpretation. 
One interpretation which seems 
plausible off hand is that something 
in the children themselves or in the 
test situation not necessarily related 
to any of the factors supposedly be¬ 
ing measured, affected the children’s 
reactions to all of the scales suffic¬ 
iently to bring about such correla¬ 
tions. Fortunately, in the present 
study some evidence bearing on this 
problem was available. This will now 
be considered. 

It will be recalled that the farm 
class ratings were made by farm man¬ 
agement specialists and for purposes 
that had no connection with the pres¬ 
ent study. The correlations between 
farm class and children’s personality 
scores are given in Table III. 

These coefficients, although based 
on a smaller sample and computed by 
a method somewhat less reliable, are 
consistently larger than those in 
Table II. It seems clear then, that the 
external appearances of the home and 
farmstead, which were taken by the 
farm management expert as evidence 
of efficient and successful farm op- 


TABLE II. Economic Level and Cul¬ 
tural Level op Family (Ingersoll) As 
Related to Scores in Personality Ad¬ 
justment of 270 Rural Adolescents 


Economic Level Cultural Level 


Personality Variable of Family of Family 

r* r* 

Self Adjustment 

(Cal.) +.14 +.20 

Social Adjustment 

(Cal.) +.10 +.11 

Independence 

(Everyday Life) +.11 

Resourcefulness in 
Groups 

(Everyday Life) +.11 +.20 

Attitude toward 
Home Life 

(Family Morale) +.20 +.16 

- £ - 


1 A correlation lower than .11 where N is 
no larger than 270, may not be regarded as 
significant statistically (chances are more 
than 5 in 100 that such a correlation will 
arise by chance where no true correlation 
exists). A correlation greater than .16 may 
be regarded as “very significant” statistic¬ 
ally. R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers , 4th ed., Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh, 1932. 

TABLE III. “Farm Class” as Related to 
Scores in Certain Personality Adjust¬ 
ments of 183 Rural Adolescents 


Personality Variable 

Self adjustment (Cal.) +.31 

Social adjustment (Cal.) +.30 

Independence (Everyday Life) +.26 

Resourcefulness in group 
situation (Everyday Life) +.37 

Attitude toward home life 

(Family Morale) +.31 


* Due to the narrow range of farm class 
ratings the coefficient of contingency rather 
than the Pearson r was used to express 
these relationships. Two corrections de¬ 
signed to render the C equivalent to the r 
were made. (See J. P. Guilford, Psycho¬ 
metric Methods , McGraw-HiU, N. Y. 1936.) 


eration and farm family prosperity, 
bear some actual relationship to the 
personal and social adjustments and 
development of farm children. These 
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results also lend credence to the view 
that the correlations presented in 
Table II also represent actual re¬ 
lationships between “socio-economic 
status” of the farm family and the 
personality adjustments of the chil¬ 
dren, and that they did not arise out 
of the test situation or from some 
general attitude toward, or tendency 
to react in the same manner to all 
questionnaires and tests. However, 
the question of the nature of these 
relationships—whether they are di¬ 
rectly, indirectly or not at all causal— 
remains unsettled. 

Table IV shows the relationships 
between the parent’s rating of the 
home (its general condition and the 
quality and condition of its furnish¬ 
ings) and three aspects of their own 
personal adjustments. Again the rela¬ 
tionships are not strong but they are 
consistently positive. With the excep¬ 
tion of the one zero relationship they 
are of some significance. Rather out¬ 
standing is the C of .54 between the 
fathers’ home ratings and their gen¬ 
eral morale scores. The correspond¬ 
ing C for the mothers was .25. Appar¬ 
ently relative prosperity as expressed 
in the quality and condition of the 
physical home is in some way bound 
up with some of the attitudes which 
are commonly regarded as constitu¬ 
ting civilian morale. 

The relation of this rating of the 
home to attitude toward life on the 
farm was somewhat lower than that 
with civilian morale in the fathers 
(C=+.22). In the case of the moth¬ 
ers, however, the corresponding rela¬ 
tionship was of about the same mag¬ 


nitude as with civilian morale and 
freedom from neurotic tendencies 
(+.25, +.29, and +.29). The fathers’ 
rating of their homes showed no re¬ 
lationship with freedom from neu¬ 
rotic tendencies. 

The parent’s ratings of the farm¬ 
stead and its equipment was also 
studied in relation to their attitude 
and adjustment scores. However, 
only one relationship of any signific¬ 
ance was found. A contingency coef¬ 
ficient of .31 appeared between the 
fathers’ ratings and their scores in 
“civilian morale.” 

TABLE IV. Parents’ Ratings op Home 
and Its Furnishings as Related to 
Certain of Their Own Attitudes and 
Adjustments 

(Mothers N = 104 Fathers N = 95) 


c* 



Fathers 

Mothers 

Civilian morale 

+ .54 

+ .25 

Attitude toward farm life 

+.22 

+.29 

Freedom from neurotic 



tendency 

.00 

+.29 


' Corrected. 


These results suggest, then, that 
the general appearance of the farm 
home and whether or not it compares 
favorably with the other homes of the 
community have something to do 
with the way parents feel in relation 
to their government and its conduct 
of the war effort, and also with the 
way they feel about life on the farm. 
This factor appeared also to have 
some bearing upon the emotional 
health of farm mothers. Those who 
felt that their homes did not compare 
favorably with their neighbors’ 
homes tended to be those who most 
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frequently gave “neurotic” answers 
to the personality inventory. 

The results of this study in general 
support the position that material 
prosperity is of some importance to 
the psychological well being of farm 
people, both parents and children. 
The effects of this factor may come 
about in any of a variety of ways. It 
is quite likely, for example, that young 
folks in some instances are affected 
directly in their development by the 
relative lack of cultural advantages 
in the home. In other instances a 
sense of insecurity might develop 
from the economic failure of the fam¬ 
ily, or a feeling of social inferiority 
might arise from an unfavorable rel¬ 


ative economic level. It is also prob¬ 
able that youngsters often are af¬ 
fected indirectly through their par¬ 
ents' reactions, attitudes, and adjust¬ 
ments to unsuccessful farming opera¬ 
tions, financial difficulties and rel¬ 
atively poor living conditions. An eco¬ 
nomically poor farm family situation 
need not necessarily result in personal 
maladjustments in family members, 
but apparently it might operate as an 
unfavorable factor. Likewise, farm 
family prosperity can by no means 
insure the optimum psychological ad¬ 
justments within families, but it def¬ 
initely may be regarded as one con¬ 
dition conducive to such a desirable 
outcome. 


Are Country Girls So Different? 

By Evelyn Millis Duvall f and Annabelle Bender Moizff 
ABSTRACT 

The social experience and family adjustments of 403 girls between fourteen 
and twenty-four years of age were studied by comparing the responses of 
rural and urban girls to questions in these areas. No significant differences 
were discovered in fourteen different items including previous happiness in 
childhood and adolescence, source and wholesomeness of first sex knowledge, 
number of male and female friends, experiences of going steady and of be¬ 
coming engaged, and attitudes toward working wives and toward having 
children. The following differences were observed to be significant: 1) more 
rural than urban girls received firm and strict disciplining, 2) more urban 
parents were reported to be inconsistent in their training than rural parents, 

3) more urban than rural girls considered their home atmosphere unhappy, 

4) more urban than rural girls smoke, 5) more urban girls drink than do 
rural girls. Further such comparisons are recommended as having fruitful 
possibilities. 


RESUMEN 

Se estudiaron los ajustes familiares y la experience social de 403 muchachas 
entre los catorce y los veinticuatro anos de edad comparando las respuestas a 
ciertas preguntas dadas por muchachas residentes en medios rurales y urbanos. 
No se encontraron diferencias importantes sobre catorce puntos distintos in- 
duyendo la feliddad previa en la ninez y la adolesceneia, la fuente y la 
naturaleza de sus primeros conocimientos sexuales, el numero de sus amigas y 
amigos, la experience de tener novio y de estar comprometidas, las actitudes 
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hacia las esposas que trabajan y hacia tener hijos. Se noto que las siguientes 
diferencias eran significativas: (1) un mayor numero de muchachas rurales 
que urbanas recibia castigos firmes y estnctos, (2) un mayor ntimero de padres 
urbanos que rurales fue tachado de ser inconsistente en sus relaciones con sus 
hijas, (3) mas muchachas urbanas que rurales consideraban desdichada la 
atmosfera de sus hogares, (4) un mayor numero de muchachas urbanas que 
rurales fumaba, (5) un mayor numero de muchachas urbanas que rurales 
tomaba bebidas alcoholicas. Se recomienda el hacer comparaciones mas amplias 
de esta naturaleza pues se considera que tienen posibilidades provechosas. 


Ever since the growth of the city, 
people have noted differences between 
rural and urban dwellers. From Mc- 
Guffey Reader days, with its tales 
of the city mouse and the country 
mouse, we have assumed that there 
are marked differences in the two 
cultures. How much of that is true? 
Is the country girl of today, with the 
radio, automobile and consolidated 
school, as different from her city 
cousin as tradition has assumed her 
to be? These are some of the ques¬ 
tions that have prompted this cur¬ 
rent study. 

The Sample Studied 
This report is based upon data ob¬ 
tained from 403 native-born, single, 
white girls fourteen to twenty-four 
years of age inclusive. They were 
voluntary members of social groups 
using professional leadership in fam¬ 
ily life education from the Associ¬ 
ation for Family Living. 1 The groups 
ranged in size from fifteen to sixty 
members and were located through¬ 
out the Middle West. Questionnaires 
were filled out anonymously at the 
first of a series of meetings devoted 

t The National Conference on Family 
Relations, Chicago. 

ft The University of Chicago. 
lr The Association for Family Living is a 
non-profit, private Chicago social agency in 
education for marriage and family life. Its 
director at the time of the study was 
Evelyn MUlis Duvall. 


to discussions of boy-girl relation¬ 
ships, preparation for marriage, and 
other phases of family living. 

The respondents were homogene¬ 
ous with regard to age, sex, marital 
status, nativity and race. In this 
study of rural-urban differences, the 
total group was analyzed by place of 
residence, with subcategories on age 
and education and nativity of par¬ 
ents. Factors of social experience 
and personal-family adjustments 
were then related to place of resi¬ 
dence. We have defined as rural those 
areas having populations of less than 
2,500 and as urban those over 2,500. 


TABLE I. Distribution of 403 Adoles¬ 
cent Girls by Place of Residence for 
Major Portion of Life 


Place of Residence 

Number of Cases 

Per Cent 

Rural 

70 

17.4 

Open Country 

41 

10.2 

2,500 and Under 

29 

7.2 

Urban 

333 

82.6 

2,500-10,000 

37 

9.2 

10,000-50,000 

50,000-100,000 

100,000-500,000 

79 

19.6 

41 

10.2 

44 

10.9 

500,000 and Over 

132 

32.8 

Total 

403 

100.0 


The aim of the present article is to 
note differences and similarities in 
social experience and personal-family 
adjustments of 403 adolescent girls 
on the basis of rural or urban resi¬ 
dence. Table II shows the distribution 
of the girls in the sample by place of 
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residence. It will be noted that eighty- 
three per cent of the girls are from 
urban communities and seventeen per 
cent from rural areas. 2 


TABLE II. Place op Residence op 403 
Adolescent Girls by Age Groups 



Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Age 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

14tol9yrs. 

24 

34.2 

60 

18.0 

84 

20.8 

19 to 24 yrs. 

46 

65.8 

273 

82.0 

319 

79.2 

Totals 

70 

100.0 

333 

100.0 

403 

100.0 


About the same percentages of 
rural and urban girls in the nineteen 
to twenty-four year old group have 
had one year of high school to busi- 


2 According to the U. S. Census, 1940, 
58.8% of the white girls fifteen through 
twenty-four years old were urban, 41.2% 
rural. Of the fifteen to nineteen year old 
white girls, 55.5% were urban, 44.5% rural; 
of those twenty to twenty-four years old, 
62.1% were urban, and 37.9% rural. It will 
be noted by comparing these data with 
those characterizing the current study that 
the present sample is heavily weighted with 
urban girls and that the rural sample is 
relatively heavily weighted with girls in the 
younger age brackets. 


ness college education. A slightly 
larger percentage of the urban girls 
in this study have had one year or 
more of college or professional edu¬ 
cation. 

The responses to question “How 
many children were there in the fam¬ 
ily of which you are a member ?” in¬ 
dicated that most of the girls come 
from homes with two or three sib¬ 
lings, but that more of the girls in 
rural areas come from families with 
four to seven or more children than 
did the urban girls. Figure 1 gives 
a graphic presentation of the distri¬ 
bution of the girls in the sample ac¬ 
cording to the number of siblings. 

The girls who participated in this 
study represented only, youngest, 
middle and oldest children to about 
the same extent regardless of place 
of residence. As shown in Figure 2, 
less than ten per cent from either 
area were only children while there 
were not very great differences as 
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to the birth order in families -with 
more than one child. Approximately 
one-fourth of the girls belonged to 
each of the other categories. From 
this, we may conclude that no differ¬ 
ences were found between the birth 
order of rural and urban girls in¬ 
cluded in the study. 

By way of summary, this sample 
may be described as one wherein the 
majority of the girls come from 
urban backgrounds, but a dispropor¬ 
tionate number of the younger ones 
are from rural areas. Number of 
children in the families from which 
the respondents come and birth order 
of the respondents did not vary great¬ 
ly except that a larger percentage of 
the rural girls came from families 
with more than seven children than 
did the urban daughters. 

In the next few pages, the writers 
will center their discussion on results 
found from relating questions of 
family background, courtship experi¬ 
ences, views on marriage, social be¬ 
havior, and religious training of the 
girls with place of residence. 


In order to determine whether the 
observed percentile differences be¬ 
tween responses were due to chance 
or probably caused by significant 
differences between the factors being 
compared, the following statistical 
test of significance was employed: 

Pi —Pa 

C.R. =_ 

Piqi P»qi 

~Nr +- Nr 

Pi or P: is the percentage of a sample 
(Ni or Na) having a particular characteristic 
qi or qa is the percentage of Ni or Na not 
having a particular characteristic. 

A critical ratio (C.R.) of 3.0 means 
that chance would be responsible for 
the difference between the two per 
cents one in 369 times and that, there¬ 
fore, the differences are probably not 
due to chance. In this study a C.R. 
of 2.5 or more was assumed to indi¬ 
cate the possibility of factors other 
than chance accounting for the differ¬ 
ences between the percentages. 

Differences in Discipline 
A statistically significant higher 
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percentage of rural girls received 
firm and strict disciplining than did 
urban girls. 

We found some corroboration of 
the general assumption that urban 
parents are more inconsistent in their 
training than are rural folk. This is 
evidenced in the following remarks 
written on the margin of the sched¬ 
ule by three urban girls: 

Both and each parent was 
different was the trouble. 

Mother said no, father said 
yes, go ahead and do it. 

Discipline was divided — de¬ 
pendent on incident and time. 

Although differences with regard 
to the type of home disciplining the 
girls received are noticeable, their 
present considerations of how happy 
they considered their childhoods do 
not differ. Interestingly enough, 
rural and urban girls evaluated their 
adolescence happiness in the same 
way. An exception was found among 
girls from places of 100,000 and over 
— the most urban communities — 


more of whom considered themselves 
unhappy (13.1%) than did the girls 
from communities smaller than 
100,000 (4%). The difference is sta¬ 
tistically significant (C.R. 3.25). 

Happiness of Parents’ Marriage 
When it came to estimating the 
happiness of their parents’ mar¬ 
riages, more urban girls (15.9%) 
felt that their home atmosphere was 
unhappy and very unhappy than did 
rural girls (2.9%), (C.R. 4.5) as 
shown in Figure 4. 

More than one-half of the girls 
from each area stated that their par¬ 
ents’ marriages were happy or very 
happy. Several girls from communi¬ 
ties of 10,000 and over supplemented 
their checked responses with com¬ 
ments as follows: 

Below average. 

First unhappy; second, happy. 

Varied with stepfather. Very 
happy at first, very unhappy 
later. 

Unknown. 

Don’t know. Father died when 
I was four. 
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It is interesting to note that these 
spontaneous comments are directed 
only at “unhappiness” and that four 
of the five responses indicated broken 
homes. 

Happiness of Most Marriages 

Yet, despite the fact that more 
urban girls felt their parents’ mar¬ 
riages unhappy than did rural girls, 
when it came to discussing the happi¬ 
ness of most marriages the rural and 
urban girls were pretty much in 
agreement. Both rated most mar¬ 
riages as of average happiness, while 
approximately 40 per cent of the girls 
considered most marriages as happy. 
This compares with 66 per cent 
(rural) and 59 per cent (urban) 
girls rating their own parents’ mar¬ 
riage as happy. It appears, then, that 
both rural and urban girls rate their 
parents’ marriages happier than 
those of most people. 

Marriage Necessary for Happiness 

In answer to the question “Can a 
man (a woman) be happy without 


marriage?” these girls responded 
that marriage is considered essential 
for the happiness of either of the 
sexes. No statistically significant dif¬ 
ferences were found between girls 
from the major population areas, 
rural and urban. We did find, how¬ 
ever, that girls from places of 2,500 
and under and 50,000 to 500,000 were 
equally divided as to whether a 
woman could be happy without mar¬ 
riage. The girls in all communities 
except the most rural, the open coun¬ 
try, were about equally divided as to 
whether men could be happy without 
marriage. A significantly larger per¬ 
centage of the girls in the open coun¬ 
try were of the opinion that marriage 
is a prerequisite for a man’s happi¬ 
ness than were the girls in all other 
places. (C.R. 2.5) 

Confidents in Marriage and Family 
Life 

The girls were asked to check the 
persons with whom they discuss mar¬ 
riage and family life from the follow¬ 
ing list: 
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No one, mother, father, sister, 
brother, other relatives, a friend, 
friends, a doctor, minister, 
priest, teacher and other. 

Girls from both rural and urban 
areas choose the same type of per¬ 
sons for their discussions. Most of 
them talk to members of their fami¬ 
lies and friends and only two per cent 
of the total group have not talked to 
anyone about the subject prior to the 
time of the questionnaire. A rural 
girl commented “Keep it to myself— 
most of it.” Twenty of the girls wrote 
“boy friend,” “man I am engaged 
to,” “fiance,” and “companion to be.” 

First Sex Knowledge 

Corresponding to the girls’ claim 
that they discuss marriage and fam¬ 
ily life with members of their fami¬ 
lies, is the finding that both rural and 
urban girls learned about sex origi¬ 
nally from family and friends. Twice 
as many of the girls claimed parents 
rather than other children as discuss¬ 
ants. Some of the comments were: 

Picked it up. 

Bad reading also, (other chil¬ 
dren) 

Older woman friend who was 
pregnant. 

Nurses training. 

Nurse at camp. 

Man I am engaged to. 

Don’t remember. 

Good reading and discussion 
groups. 

A female friend. 

I picked it up—can’t exactly 
remember — from group discus¬ 
sion, school. 

Friend — more from lecture 
and good reading. 


No definite instruction — just 
what was necessary. 

Friend I had been going 
steady with. 

Boy friend. 

Camp fire leader. 

General conversation among 
friends. 

Priest’s instruction. 

Since so many of the girls from 
both rural and urban communities 
said that their parents have been 
their informants on sex and family 
life, it is not surprising that two- 
thirds of them from each area said 
that their first sex knowledge was 
wholesome. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the girls spoke of their sex 
information as unwholesome. The 
fact that the responses of the urban 
and the rural girls were alike is par¬ 
ticularly interesting in the light of 
current prominence given to “the evil 
influence of city streets.” 

Knowledge Adequate for Marriage 
Again a similarity was found be¬ 
tween urban and rural girls with re¬ 
gard to their feeling of preparation 
for marriage. In response to the ques¬ 
tion “Do you consider your present 
knowledge of sex adequate for mar¬ 
riage?” one-fourth of the girls said 
“no”; one-fifth “doubtful”; and the 
remainder, “yes.” A few of those who 
answered “yes” wrote: 

But will welcome chance for 
more information — good read¬ 
ing, etc. 

Yes and No. 

Does anyone ever really know 
enough? 

Enough to start—but can im¬ 
prove. 
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Number of Friends 

The number of male or female 
friends that the girls in this sample 
have does not vary according to place 
or residence. Nor did we find any dis¬ 
crepancy associated with place or 
residence regarding the preferred 
sex of associates. The modal group 
(Rural—42.5%, Urban—32.2%) in 
each of the major areas inserted of 
their own accord that they like both 
“equally” or the “same.” 

There were more “no replies” for 
this question than for any other. 
23.6% did not reply to whether they 
prefer men. 25.5% did not reply to 
whether they prefer women. And 
this is what the girls had to say about 
their preferences: 

Depends on the person. 

I enjoy them both equally, I 

think. 

I have no way of telling. 

Enjoy both at different times. 

I don’t prefer either. 

Like a date, 2-1 ratio in a week 
as preferred to girl get togethers. 

I don’t know. 

It is immaterial, although I 
like a male date now and then. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
—am equally at home with either 
or both. 

That depends on what you call 
friends—I do like them equally 
well. 

I prefer an equal amount of 
men and women acquaintances. 

I don’t prefer either. 

Going Steady 

Although the girls stated that they 
like men and women equally, the ma¬ 
jority of them have had the experi¬ 
ence of going steady (68% of the 


total sample). Contrary to the belief 
that girls in the country have less 
opportunity to go steady than girls 
in the city, the writers found that 
the same percentage (about 25%) of 
the urban girls have never gone 
steady as of the rural girls. This is 
in agreement with the aforemen¬ 
tioned finding that there were no 
significant differences between the 
number of male friends claimed by 
either rural or urban girls. The num¬ 
ber of times that the girls have gone 
steady does not vary by rural and 
urban residence. When the major 
categories of rural and urban are 
broken down it was found that fewer 
girls in places of 2,500-10,000 go 
steady once than in places of 500,000 
and over (C.R. 2.62). When the per¬ 
centages of those going steady once 
or twice are combined, it was found 
that more girls in places larger than 
10,000 go steady once or twice than 
do girls in places of 2,500 and under 
to 10,000. 

Getting Engaged 

The percentage of girls who be¬ 
come engaged is approximately the 
same for both major areas. However, 
more girls in places under 50,000 
have never been engaged than have 
girls from communities larger than 
50,000 (C.R. 2.6). 

Reasons for Marriage 

When the girls were asked to give 
reasons for marriage 60 per cent of 
them regardless of place of residence 
said that they would marry for com¬ 
panionship, a home, and children. 
There is a slight, but not significant 
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tendency for girls in places under 
50,000 to give these three reasons 
more frequently than do the other 
girls (C.R. 2.86). Many girls wrote 
spontaneous comments beside their 
answers to this question: 

Intellectual respect for him. 

For companionship when 
older. 

To find desirable outlets for 
the combined energies which go 
into marriage, including all the 
above perhaps. 

It is hard to limit to two—I 
would also want the romantic 
love and a home. 

To work with my fiance in his 
profession—that of a minister. 

Love — not necessarily “ro¬ 
mantic.” 

To give happiness to the one 
I love most. 

Love and respect. 

I always looked forward to 
having a home of my own and 
children. 

. . . and a home and children 
to follow. 

Real understanding and a de¬ 
sire for one another. 

To have the intimate compan¬ 
ionship of the chosen mate—the 
one you can’t be away from. 

I think and feel that I want 
and ought to. 

Want to love with him—love. 

Because I have always looked 
forward to it (not just passion) 
and to finding a man to love and 
enjoy life with. 

Because I feel I love him and 
don’t like to every say goodnight 
or good-buye to him. (Her spell¬ 
ing.) 

Love of each other. 

It is God’s plan and one of the 
most beautiful, I think. 


After marriage, according to the 
girls of this sample, a wife should 
not work. The opinions of the girls 
did not vary significantly according 
to place of residence. Their desire for 
children, also, was similar. 

From the foregoing data on court¬ 
ship and marriage we can conclude 
that place of residence, i.e., rural or 
urban, has not been shown to be a 
factor affecting the relationship of 
these girls with members of the oppo¬ 
site sex or their outlook on marriage. 
Neither the number or preferred sex 
of friends was found to vary nor the 
types of relationship had with men 
by place of residence. Furthermore, 
girls from both areas gave essentially 
the same reasons for marrying and 
the same responses for size of family 
and the position of the wife. 

Differences in Social Behavior 

Significant differences were found 
with regard to the social behavior of 
the 403 girls. More rural girls stated 
that they do not smoke at all than 
did urban girls (C.R. 3.83). (See 
Figure 5.) 

More urban girls drink than do 
rural girls (C.R. 5.0). (Fewer girls 
in places of 10,000-50,000 drink than 
in all other urban communities.) The 
drinking habits of the girls are 
graphically presented in Figure 6. 

Some of these rural-urban differ¬ 
ences in smoking and drinking may 
be accounted for by the dispropor¬ 
tionate weighting of the rural sample 
with younger girls and the propor¬ 
tionately larger number of the urban 
girls coming from foreign born 
parents. 
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Religions Background and Church 
Attendance 

Religious background of the girls 
was considered from two standpoints 
—the nature of the religious training 
received and the regularity of church 
attendance. It was found that both 
rural and urban girls get about the 
same type of religious training. 
However, girls in rural communities 
attend church more regularly than 
do their urban sisters. Eighty-two 
per cent of the rural girls attended 
three or four times a month while but 


67 per cent of the urban girls attend¬ 
ed that frequently. The difference 
produced a C.R. of 2.66. 

Summary Findings 

In conclusion, we have found that 
place of residence is a factor in ac¬ 
counting for the following differences 
in the responses of the 403 adolescent 
girls who were the subjects of this 
study: 

1. A higher percentage of rural 
girls received firm and strict disci¬ 
plining than did urban girls. 
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2. Urban parents were reported to 
be more inconsistent in their training 
than rural parents. 

3. More urban girls considered 
their home atmosphere unhappy and 
very unhappy than did rural girls. 

4. More urban girls smoke than do 
rural girls. 

5. More urban girls drink than do 
rural girls. 

Whereas differences have been 
shown to be related to place of resi¬ 

dence with regard to the foregoing 
items, no significant differences ap¬ 


peared in consideration of the fol¬ 
lowing : 

1. Happiness in childhood. 

2. Happiness in adolescence. 

3. Marriage necessary for happi¬ 
ness of either sex. 

4. Happiness of most marriages. 

5. Discussants of marriage and 
family life. 

6. Source of first sex knowledge. 

7. Wholesomeness of first sex 
knowledge. 

8. Adequacy of knowledge for 
marriage. 
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9. Number of male or female 
friends. 

10. Preferred sex of friends. 

11. Experience of “going steady.” 

12. Engagement experience. 

13. Attitudes concerning working 
wife. 

14. Desire for children. 

Thus we note that the similarities 
between rural and urban girls in 
areas of social experience and per¬ 
sonal-family relationships are more 
numerous than are the differences. 
Recognizing that the differences in 
the smoking and drinking habits of 
rural and urban girls may occur in 
part from the disproportionate 
weighting of younger girls and of 
girls from native-born parents for 
whom drinking is not as culturally in¬ 
trenched as it is for many of the 
central and southern European 
groups represented in the urban sam¬ 


ple, we cannot take too seriously the 
differences found in these areas. Fur¬ 
ther studies may clarify the role of 
the residence factor in such social 
habits. The reported differences in 
type of their home training and in 
the happiness of their parents’ homes 
are significant and no factors other 
than place of residence has been dis¬ 
covered that might be responsible for 
these differences. 

Although this is seen as an explora¬ 
tory rather than a conclusive study, 
the indications are that rural adoles¬ 
cent girls closely resemble their city 
cousins of similar age, education and 
marital status in items concerning 
social experience and personal-family 
adjustments. Further exploration of 
this field with more carefully selected 
samples for comparison might yield 
interesting results. 



The Personality Type of the Peasant According to 
Hesiod’s Works and Days 

A CULTURE CASE STUDY 


By E . K. L . Francisf 

ABSTRACT 

So far no satisfactory conclusion has been reached as to what should be 
regarded as typical of the rural mind. Therefore, it is proposed to concentrate 
upon the peasant type which is representative of one of the most widespread 
and persistent cultures. In this paper an attempt is made to prove that the per¬ 
sonality of the early Greek peasant as described by Hesiod corresponds with 
that considered characteristic of other European and non-European peas¬ 
antries of the past and present. The analysis of the Works and Days reveals 
the prevalence of a number of specific attitudes which suggest the existence 
of a quite distinctive culture pattern common to all peasant peoples. It also 
shows that a peasant substratum may coexist in one and the same society 
with some other culture such as that of the Homeric warrior lords, and may 
often survive different successive, superimposed cultures without undergoing 
itself any essential change. 


RESUMEN 

Hasta la fecha no se ha llegado a una conclusion satisfactory acerca de lo 
que debe considerarse como tipico de la mente del habitante rural. Por lo tanto, 
se propone concentrar la atencion en el tipo del campesino que representa una 
de las culturas mas difundidas y persistentes. En este articulo se trata de 
probar que la personalidad del campesino griego de la antiguedad descrito por 
Hesiodo corresponde a la personalidad que se considera caracteristica de otros 
campesinos europeos y no europeos, tanto del pasado como del presente. A1 
anafizar Los Trabajos y los Djas se nota con frecuencia un numero de actitudes 
especificas que sugieren la existencia de un patron de cultura bien definido 
hallado comunmente entre todos los campesinos. Tambi6n demuestra que 
pueden coexistir en una misma sociedad una dase campesina y otra cultura, 
tal como la de los seiiores guerreros homericos, y que dicha dase frecuente- 
mente subsiste sin ningun cambio esencial a pesar de haber sido super- 
impuestas diferentes culturas sucesivas. 


After an exhaustive analysis of the 
socio-psychological literature on the 
rural type, P. Sorokin came to the 
conclusion that all the sources investi¬ 
gated (up to 1929) “yield very little 
which one may claim as typical of the 
rural mind and which is proved.” 1 
The intervening decade and a half has 
hardly produced any major results 
which would invalidate this state- 

t Winnipeg, Man. 

*P. Sorokin and C. Zimmermann, Princi¬ 
ples of RuraUTJrban Sociology, 1929, p. 332. 


ment. There are various reasons for 
this situation, one of which is perhaps 
to be seen in the failure to define 
clearly the object of Rural Sociology. 
In a recent publication. Rural So¬ 
ciology is defined as “the sociology of 
life in rural environment.” 2 This 
paraphrase does not seem to get us 
much further; yet it suggests at least 


* Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization, 1942, quoted ter 
C. E. Lively in: American Journal of Soci¬ 
ology, XLIX (1943), p. 191. 
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that “rural” is regarded as identical 
with non - urban, or rather, non¬ 
metropolitan. 

Unfortunately, a rather mottled 
variety of concrete cultures may be 
subsumed under the category “non- 
urban”; for neither Arctic fishers nor 
tropic fruit-gatherers, neither the 
Homeric heroes nor the medieval 
knights, neither the Chinese manda¬ 
rins nor the handweavers of Silesia or 
the Cotswolds can possibly be classi¬ 
fied as “urban”; yet are these the cul¬ 
ture types of which Rural Sociologists 
are thinking? The whole confusion 
arises from the fact that Rural So¬ 
ciology has concentrated its attention 
almost exclusively on contemporary 
Western and particularly American 
conditions. Whenever it broadens its 
view either historically or geograph¬ 
ically, it unconsciously abandons the 
initial concept that “rural” includes 
everything non-metropolitan, and re¬ 
fers rather to a distinct occupational 
class of people living “in the rural 
environment,” namely, to the agri¬ 
culturists. 

The dichotomy rural—urban, al¬ 
though adequate to modern American 
conditions, only tends to increase the 
great difficulties which any attempt 
to generalize on the culture type of a 
fanning population has to overcome. 
For, many traits considered charac¬ 
teristic of fundamental differences 
between the rural and the urban type, 
appear in the light of a closer inspec¬ 
tion only as characteristic of a par¬ 
ticular historical stage of transition 
to the modem metropolitan (or we 
would prefer to say: megalopolitan) 


culture type. Thus differences regard¬ 
ing mobility, impersonality of social 
interaction, weakening of the family 
bond, criminality, and the like, do not 
indicate characteristics peculiar to 
the type of agriculturist, but can be 
reduced to a single phenomenon, 
namely, the cultural lag between 
country and city, in the face of the 
present urbanizing trend in Western 
society; this trend affects all classes 
and “types,” though to a different 
degree. 

Thus, the term “rural type” should 
be used only with great caution in 
connection with more conclusive so¬ 
ciological or socio-psychological gen¬ 
eralizations; but the same is true if 
the “type of farmer or agriculturist” 
is substituted for it. For, occupation 
as such does not necessarily consti¬ 
tute a specific culture, but rather 
causes specific modulations of a 
broader cultural substratum already 
otherwise determined. On the other 
hand, various people engaged in agri¬ 
culture—ranging from the Ifugao on 
the Philippine Islands to Dutch truck 
gardeners in the suburbs of Winni¬ 
peg—show such marked cultural dif¬ 
ferences that it becomes doubtful if 
the construction of an agricultural 
type, comprising all of these, would 
be a very helpful heuristic device. 

We seem to tread much firmer 
ground when we confine ourselves, at 
least for the time being, to a par¬ 
ticular type of rural and agricultural 
folk whose continuous history can be 
traced back for many millennia, 
whose distribution over the world’s 
surface is contiguous and fairly de- 
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fined, and whose culture pattern ap¬ 
pears comparatively stable. It is the 
peasant people who, perhaps seven 
thousand years ago, have radiated 
not only as a distinct racial, but also 
as a distinct cultural and economic 
type, from their cradle in the Middle 
East, and who have become the 
foundation of all higher civilization, 
both in the Orient and in the Oc¬ 
cident. 3 Although they have under¬ 
gone many anthropological and cul¬ 
tural amalgamations with other ele¬ 
ments; although the different 
branches have been subjected to 
divergent environmental influences; 
although they have witnessed pro¬ 
found changes of forms of political 
organization, of expressions of in¬ 
tellectual life, including language— 
there has survived, and persists to 
this day, a distinct peasant sub¬ 
stratum of society in widespread 
areas of the globe. 

Robert Redfield has pointed out the 
strategic position which the peasant 
peoples occupy for the development 
of the science of society or culture. 4 
However, ethnological data and the 
results of field studies on contempo¬ 
rary peasantries are not sufficient to 
permit those general conclusions on 
the nature of man and society, and on 
the laws governing history, that re¬ 
main the ultimate aim and hope of 
Social Science. As H. Becker 5 and 

a Cf. C. S. Coon, The Races of Europe, 
1939 (with complete bibliography); also, 
Christopher Dawson, The Age of the Gods, 
1928. 

* Introduction to Horace Miner, St Denis, 
1939, p. XIII. 

*The Field and Problems of Historical 
Sociology, Fields and Methods of Sociology, 
edited by L. L. Bernard, 1934, p. 19. 


others have insisted, an earnest ef¬ 
fort must be made to augment as 
much as possible the available mate¬ 
rial of research by making full use of 
whatever information can be gath¬ 
ered of past cultures. This seems to be 
particularly promising in the case of 
a study on the peasant type, since it 
should be expected that peasantries 
of the past will reveal a pattern of 
behavior which is truer to type than 
that observed under conditions of our 
times, when hardly one region of the 
world seems to have remained com¬ 
pletely unaffected by the urbanizing 
trend of modem civilization. 

That this approach to a basic prob¬ 
lem of social psychology has so far 
been almost completely neglected, is 
largely due to the fact that peasants 
are not likely to leave any extensive 
written records—the principal source 
of the historian—while literate men 
of the past displayed but a sporadic 
interest in the society of their con¬ 
temporary peasantries; but even 
when they write on this subject, the 
reliability and authenticity of their 
accounts often remains subject to 
legitimate suspicion.® 

All the more valuable are those 


“One illustration will suffice: Plato’s 
statements on our subject can easily be 
refuted on the ground that these were in¬ 
tended to support his conservative-aristo¬ 
cratic ideals on society and government. 
Moreover, Plato was an urban intellectual 
and did not possess the experience of a 
person brought up as a peasant which 
would allow for a "sympathetic introspec¬ 
tion” (S. A. Stouffer, Sociology and Sam¬ 
pling, L. L. Bernard, l cit , p. 476, Note), 
or "to fall into a sympathetic attitude . . . 
to live and observe and absorb their cul¬ 
ture” (L. L. Bernard, The Sources and 
Methods of Cultural and Folk Sociology, 
ibid,, p. 353.) 
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rather rare literary monuments con¬ 
cerned with the daily life, the atti¬ 
tudes, the standards, the concepts 
and institutions of past peasantries, 
which were composed by individuals 
who were themselves peasants or who 
—in some other way—seem entitled 
to treat this topic with some in¬ 
trinsic authority. It is irrelevant if 
such monuments do not appear under 
the form of scientific research papers, 
but are classified with fiction and 
poetry. For it often happens that an 
author, whose main purpose of writ¬ 
ing was to entertain or to convey a 
message of some kind, nevertheless 
feels the necessity to present a 
factual and “realistic picture of life” 
in order to gain his primary purpose; 
in other words, documents of this 
kind contain—besides invented or 
purely imaginary elements—certain 
statements which are based on keen 
observation and intimate experience, 
and are often intended to satisfy a 
critical audience well acquainted with 
the facts and conditions referred to. 

One of the most valuable specimens 
of this kind is Hesiod’s Works and 
Days . In the following pages an 
attempt is made to investigate what 
information it may yield with regard 
to the personality of the peasant at 
the dawn of European history. The 
term “personality” will be used as 
meaning an integrated pattern of 
dominant attitudes. Attitudes are 
tendencies to modes of actions. 7 If we 
regard a personality type as charac- 

7 Cf. E. Faris, The Nature of Human Na¬ 
ture and other Essays in Social Psychology , 
1937, p. 3 and passim. 


teristic for a distinct culture, we do 
not suppose that every single person 
would necessarily correspond with it. 
But if we admit that everyone’s atti¬ 
tudes are formed and conditioned by 
the culture in which he has been 
raised, a personality type reflects the 
standard or ideal of a social group to 
which every individual member tends 
to conform. This concept will be all 
the more helpful for our present pur¬ 
pose, as Hesiod wishes to establish an 
ideal type of peasant; we, therefore, 
seem entitled to expect from him a 
fair picture of the culture of his 
social group, if we use the term in the 
narrow sense proposed by K. Young, 
as consisting “of common and more 
or less standardized ideas, attitudes 
and habits which have developed with 
respect to man’s recurrent and con¬ 
tinuous needs.” 8 

* * * * 

Hesiod’s poem Works and Days is 
assumed to have been written not 
later than 800 B.C., and purports to 
portray contemporary conditions in 
Boeotia whose social set-up preserved 
a strongly agrarian character prac¬ 
tically throughout antiquity. Being a 
solitary product of the time and the 
place, it does not admit any verifica¬ 
tion of its content from other pri¬ 
mary sources. The only first-hand evi¬ 
dence we possess of its author are the 
quite extensive biographical notes 
contained in the poem itself. A fur¬ 
ther and corresponding reference of 
the same kind is to be found in the 

8 Sociology , 1942, p. 35. 
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Theogony (22-23), 9 an epic also 
ascribed to Hesiod but believed to be 
of a later date. As to the authenticity 
of this evidence only indirect proof 
can be offered; the trustworthiness 
of the statements made by the author 
or authors of these two epics has 
never been questioned by later Greek 
writers, witnesses who might have 
had access to additional evidence 
which has been lost with the lapse of 
two thousand more years (although 
even to them Hesiod belonged already 
to a rather distant past). 

Accordingly, Hesiod lived in Ascra 
near Mount Helicon. His father had 
been forced by poverty to engage in 
maritime trade, and finally, to emi¬ 
grate from Aeolian Cyme (in Asia 
Minor) to Boeotia where he apparent¬ 
ly settled on the land (635-640 B.C.). 
We are further informed that he left 
a homestead of moderate size to his 
two sons, Hesiod and Perses, and that 
the division of this heritage had led 
to a violet litigation between the 
brothers. This quarrel is the actual 
occasion of the poem by which Hesiod 
attempts to convince Perses of his 
evil designs and to advise him as to a 
successful but less objectionable con¬ 
duct of life. From this advice we 
gather quite clearly that Perses was 
a working farmer of rather modest 
means, while Hesiod’s occupation is 
not equally apparent. In the Theog¬ 
ony (l cit.) he is mentioned as tend- 

8 References to verses of Hesiod’s poems, 
given in parenthesis, are made according 
to the edition in Loeb Classical Library, 
Hesiod , The Homeric Hymns and Homerica, 
edited by H. G. Evelyn-Whyte, 1914. Unless 
stated differently the passages quoted are 
taken from Works and Days . 


ing his sheep by Mount Helicon, but 
in the Works he himself only tells 
that he but once sailed on the sea, 
namely to Chalcis where he took part 
in a poetical contest, without giving 
further details about his work. 

However, there can be little doubt 
that Hesiod, the son of a settler, had 
taken part, at least in his younger 
years, in the activities of a farmer, 
and that he was thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the peasant ways of 
his days. The only doubt which could 
possibly be advanced against his 
whole account is this: How was a poor 
peasant’s son in isolated Boeotia to 
become acquainted with the epic style 
of Homer, and how could a working 
fanner possibly be moved to write a 
poem of such mature expression and 
aesthetic perfection, and to travel to 
a musical contest. The first doubt can 
readily be removed by the very accep¬ 
tance of his own account: he may 
have picked up the minstrel lore to¬ 
gether with the Aeolic dialect ele¬ 
ments of his language while he still 
lived with his father in Cyme. The 
second objection has led to the con¬ 
jecture that the poet’s subject was 
chosen intentionally “to find an outlet 
for his gifts” by “applying epic 
poetry to new themes acceptable to 
his hearers,” namely, Boeotian peas¬ 
ants. 10 From here is only a small step 
to the suggestion which H. G. Eve- 
lyn-Whyte himself rejects as incon¬ 
clusive, namely, that his whole story 


30 H. G. Evelyn-Whyte, Introduction, L 
cit, where a further discussion of the pres¬ 
ent problem will be found. Cf. also: A. R. 
Burn, The World of Hesiod, A Study of the 
Greek Middle Ages , 1938. 
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is pure fiction. Both theories, how¬ 
ever, seem to be rather far-fetched. 
For if it is at all permissible to draw 
upon a general knowledge of human 
nature, there is nothing absurd in 
presuming that a humble, though ed¬ 
ucated, peasant be moved by a family 
quarrel to vent his grievances in a 
poetical form. Once acquainted with 
the means of poetry, even but as lis¬ 
teners, people have not seldom—with 
more or less success—taken to them 
in order to relieve themselves of 
strong sentiments, be it love, jeal¬ 
ousy, grief or joy. Thus, it appears 
not unlikely that Hesiod, the heir of 
a small property, was himself a work¬ 
ing farmer, as Theogony suggests, 
when he conceived the idea of his 
poem. 

Moreover, we must ask ourselves 
what else he possibly could have been. 
In his days, even neighboring Attica 
was still a predominantly agrarian 
country, all the more Boeotia which is 
described as such even in much later 
centuries. If he was a minstrel by pro¬ 
fession, he could only rise to a social 
rank above that of a beggarly rhyme¬ 
ster by attaching himself to the 
feudal upper classes; yet, his opus 
nowhere shows any attempt to please 
the taste of lords and princes, lacking 
all those paraphernalia which dis¬ 
tinguish courtly song from Homer to 
Walther von der Vogelweide and 
Tennyson. His whole occupational in¬ 
terest is focused on the peasant’s 
work and life, and he speaks about it 
with a considerable authority which 
has never been questioned by any of 
the later classic writers. The great 


esteem in which he was held from the 
beginning must largely be explained 
by a general acknowledgment that 
the picture which he drew was true 
to life. 

We, therefore, will be safe to ex¬ 
pect from Hesiod a fair reproduction 
of peasant ways, representative at 
least for the central region of Greece 
in the 8th century B.C., which is 
based on personal observation as well 

as on introspection. 

* y * * 

The general geographical environ¬ 
ment is described in a wholly un¬ 
romantic, grumbling way as “a mis¬ 
erable hamlet near Mount Helicon, 
which is bad in winter, sultry in sum¬ 
mer, and good at no time” (639 f.). 
The weather and the rhythm of the 
seasons are of paramount interest, as 
might be expected in a compendium 
of farm life. They determine not only 
the routine of the peasant, but also 
the success of his labors and his per¬ 
sonal well-being. He is largely at the 
mercy of the climate which he can¬ 
not influence but can turn to his own 
benefit through careful observation 
and by doing “all works in their sea¬ 
son” (641 f.). It holds good not only 
for farming and domestic life but also 
for sailing, which is the only sub¬ 
sidiary industry mentioned in this 
text. Knowledge of the “law” 
( nomos ; 388) which governs nature, 
and compliance with it, is a maxim 
that Hesiod wishes to impress above 
all upon Perses. Compared with pre¬ 
cipitation, temperature, solar radia¬ 
tion, and wind, the soil appears as a 
passive principle; it is repeatedly 
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mentioned in the form of the meta¬ 
phoric phrase: “the earth bears fruit” 
(117,173, 232), but apparently with¬ 
out any animistic connotation. Plants 
and domestic animals are treated in 
the same matter-of-fact way solely as 
means of economy (cfr. e.g., 559, 
605). 

Hardly less practical and rational 
is the approach to the social environ¬ 
ment. The foundation of a family 
is above all an economic necessity, for 
children are expected to increase pro¬ 
duction and wealth by their labor 
(376 ff.), and to nurture their aged 
parents (187 ff.). The choice of the 
partner is a serious matter; Perses is 
warned to distrust women who, in 
general, are deceivers and care more 
for his property than for himself 
(373 ff.). The groom should be about 
30 years old, while the bride should 
have passed sexual maturity for four 
years. The reason of this great differ¬ 
ence of age seems to be the wish that 
the husband should train his wife ac¬ 
cording to his own standards. She is 
regarded mainly as another means— 
though less secure and trustworthy 
than the rest—for the satisfaction of 
a peasant’s material wants (695 ff.). 

Hesiod draws a clear distinction be¬ 
tween kinsmen and neighbors, and 
counsels to cultivate more the rela¬ 
tions with good neighbors (345). The 
reason is again utterly utilitarian: 
the peasant depends in good and in 
bad days upon cooperation and solid¬ 
arity (see below). Fellowman is only 
as much worth as he can be of im¬ 
mediate help: “Give to one who gives, 
but do not give to one who does not 


give” (354). Although friendship is 
praised, no reference is made to any 
affectional implications. However, 
there is one indication that sympathy 
is thought of as a primitive urge 
whose satisfaction by acts of charity 
brings in itself happiness while to 
take even a small thing (not neces¬ 
sarily unlawfully) “freezes” one’s 
heart (357 ff.). Otherwise, every 
human relationship should be gov¬ 
erned “neither by trust nor mistrust” 
(372) but by custom and agreement. 

The inferiors with whom Hesiod’s 
peasant has to deal, are either slaves 
or free laborers, the latter apparently 
often hired temporarily from among 
his equals and neighbors (cfr. 370). 
Of these the wage should be fixed be¬ 
fore a witness ( Ibid .), obviously in 
order to avoid troubles, since their 
help might be needed at another time. 
At one or two places, the author 
seems to refer to still another cate¬ 
gory of hirelings, perhaps freemen 
without property. Unfortunately, the 
most interesting passage in this re¬ 
spect (602 f.) is ambiguous, and var¬ 
ious interpretations have been pro¬ 
posed. 11 One point, however, is un¬ 
questionable, namely, that Hesiod ob¬ 
jects to a servant who has a child to 
nurse. As far as slaves are concerned, 

11 Cf. Burns, L e., p. 42.—It seems very 
unlikely that Hesiod advises a farmer to 
“get a hired man with no household” in 
autumn when the seasonal work is over; we 
are therefore more inclined to believe that 
“turn your hired man out of doors” is the 
more correct rendering of this passage. This 
would show a considerable disregard for 
the laborer who needs food and shelter at 
this time of the year more than at others. 
Of course, he might be a migratory farm 
worker who returns to his own home and 
family when the harvesting is done. 
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they are at least looked after prop¬ 
erly, their shelter is prepared in time 
(502 f.), and they are better fed in 
winter, when the oxen get only half 
their ration (559 f.). We must, of 
course, not try to read in a few casual 
references what cannot possibly be 
found there. But it seems clear that 
any helper is valued according to the 
work he is doing (441 ff.), is prop¬ 
erly kept, and, if not a slave, is faith¬ 
fully paid, but that no further consid¬ 
eration of a more emotional or moral 
nature enters the picture. 

Superiors are encountered in 
Hesiod's peasant life only under the 
guise of basileis, that is aristocratic 
lords and princes. The difference be¬ 
tween the powerful and the powerless 
is taken as a fact. At any rate, there 
is nothing which can be done about it 
(201 ff.). What is really resented is 
the abuse of the power which the 
lords possess in their judicial ca¬ 
pacity. Hesiod believes that Perses 
has gained favorable judgment in 
their law case by bribing the judges, 
and he tries to convince the rulers of 
the unfortunate consequences for 
them and their retainers which de¬ 
rive from such an abuse of power. He 
believes that the relation between 
classes should be ruled by law and 
justice, but there is no trace of any 
further bond which ties the peasant 
to his superiors. Also strangers are to 
be protected by the law, and the peas¬ 
ant, as everybody else, has definite 
obligations towards them, above all 
that of hospitality (cfr. 225, 327). 

As will be remembered, the Works 
and Days consist of three distinct 


sections, the main part containing 
rules of conduct and practical advice. 
Verses 765 to the end, the Days 
properly speaking, are a catalogue of 
lucky and unlucky days, or we would 
say: a collection of popular super¬ 
stitions. Since they belong to the field 
of religious rather than of sociolog¬ 
ical studies, there is no necessity for 
us to decide whether they are genuine 
or a later addition. However, the in¬ 
troduction of 285 verses, though also 
mainly of a mythological nature, 
forms an integral part of the Works, 
and seems to be a rich source for 
peasant standards and concepts. The 
crucial question for us, however, is to 
decide whether they are representa¬ 
tive of the peasant beliefs current in 
Hesiod's time, or whether they are 
individual allegories invented or 
adapted by Hesiod for his particular 
purpose, or at least fragments of a 
religious system which Hesiod—who 
was rather learned for a peasant— 
had taken over from some other, per¬ 
haps non-peasant, culture; for noth¬ 
ing changes as easily with education 
than standards and concepts. That he 
is influenced by Homeric mythology is 
obvious, but we are unable to ascer¬ 
tain how far these ideas had already 
become common knowledge and opin¬ 
ion among the Boeotian peasantry, 
whose religious traditions must cer¬ 
tainly have contained quite different 
elements. 12 But even if we regard 


32 Cf. L. R. Faraell, Greek Religion, Ency¬ 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. VI, 
1925; A. L. Marchant, Greek Religion to 
the Time of Hesiod, 1923; Burn, L tit.; 
Martin P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, 
1940. 
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Hesiod’s doctrine largely as non- 
indigenous, perhaps even to some ex¬ 
tent as his personal creative contribu¬ 
tion to current beliefs, a comparison 
between Homer’s and Hesiod’s con¬ 
ceptions, especially if we include the 
Theogony, would indeed reveal 
marked differences. However, this 
problem has already been success¬ 
fully treated by the authors quoted 
above and many others, and a recap¬ 
itulation of their findings would lead 
us far astray without netting enough 
material relevant to our immediate 
purpose; thus, we propose to accept 
as a working hypothesis that the gen¬ 
eral tenor and the practical applica¬ 
tions made in verses 1-285 were con¬ 
gruent with the mind of a peasant, 
who compiled them, and appealed to 
the minds of peasants who listened to 
them, although they might neither 
have originated in a peasant mind, 
nor be the genuine expression of a 
peasant culture. 18 

With these reservations in mind, 
we find the following concepts on the 
fundamental processes of life: Life 
and health are implicitly taken as 
leading values, while sickness and 
death are described as a punishment 
from the hands of the gods for some 
offense or other (cfr. 92 ff., contain¬ 
ing the famous tale of the Box of 
Pandora, and passim). Mortality is 
the main quality by which men differ 
from the gods (108). An easy death 

“ Similarly, a comparison between Hesiod 
and what we know to have survived as 
popular religion in later days seems infeasi¬ 
ble for the simple lack of adequate material 
as Nilsson’s masterful little study {l cit.) 
will reveal. 


“as though they were overcome with 
sleep” (116) is praised as a great 
benefit. The dead possess some non¬ 
descript existence “in the dank house 
of chill Hades” (152 f.), as spirits 
of the underworld (141). The dead 
heroes, or demi-gods, however, dwell 
on an island at the ends of the earth 
in perfect happiness under the ruler- 
ship of Cronos (109 ff.), while again 
another group of dead, those of a still 
earlier race, roam everywhere over 
the earth, and protect the mortals 
watching over justice and injustice 
(121 ff.). These are obviously iden¬ 
tical with the demons and minor 
chthonic deities of Greek religion. 
Food is necessary to preserve life, 
and the fear of hunger and famine is 
one leitmotif of the whole poem. How¬ 
ever, it is possible to control this 
danger by work and economy on the 
one hand, and by avoiding the wrath 
of the gods which is aroused by evil 
deeds, on the other. For the fruits of 
the land are gained partly through 
man’s own efforts and rational con¬ 
trol of his natural environment, 
partly however, they are regarded as 
a free gift of supernatural powers 
which they can grant or withdraw at 
will. Hunger and poverty are sent by 
the gods. In fact work is thought of 
not so much as a means of controlling 
nature, but rather as fulfillment of a 
positive commandment of the gods, 
who in turn are inclined to grant all 
that is necessary for a good life. This, 
according to the context, seems to be 
the real meaning of the oft-quoted 
saying: “Between us and Goodness 
the gods have placed the sweat of our 
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brows” (289). Thus, physical labor 
is not only a necessity, but to be idle 
is immoral (303 if.). For the idle man 
“is like the stingless drones who 
waste the labor of the bees” (ibid.). 

This, however, does not mean that 
Hesiod's peasant regards work itself 
as something pleasant. On the con¬ 
trary, it is felt as a definite burden 
imposed by the gods and—regretted 
(43 f.). Hesiod knows of another hap¬ 
pier age when people had everything 
they needed without working (90 f., 
112 f.). Now, however, to work is the 
surest way to fend off misery and to 
obtain wealth and respect among men 
(298 if.). Still, the cycle of the seasons 
itself occasionally admits full enjoy¬ 
ment of a happy time of rest, which 
Hesiod depicts with a poetical verve 
that otherwise is not an outstanding 
merit of his writings (582 ff.). Leis¬ 
ure consists in the absence of toil, the 
enjoyment of meat and wine, and the 
refreshment offered by the shade of a 
tree in the parching heat of a Medi¬ 
terranean summer. If, from this 
passage, Hesiod’s peasant would ap¬ 
pear susceptible also to the more 
subtle beauties of nature which this 
leisure hour allows him to observe, 
we have to take into consideration the 
probability that the poet has here 
interpolated sentiments of his own 
artistic soul, or perhaps even copied 
from a foreign pattern of style. 

Procreation is mentioned as a boon 
of the gods (244). The reason for this 
evaluation is, in the main, of an eco¬ 
nomic nature. Children, or rather 
sons, are welcome as helpers in the 
peasant household. Its success is di¬ 


rectly proportional to their number: 
“More hands mean more work and 
more increase” (376-380). 14 Female 
children are protected from the hard¬ 
ships of winter; they stay indoors, 
care for their bodies and are allowed 
to rest (519 ff.). This seems an ex¬ 
tremely soft way of handling young 
girls if compared with the demands 
made on other members of the house¬ 
hold ; it can be partly explained by the 
fact that a well-kept girl was likely to 
bring a better prize when given into 
marriage, and that the money made 
in this way largely exceeded what she 
could possibly gain by early hard 
labor. 

Desire for wealth is a motive para¬ 
mount of Hesiod’s peasant. It consists 
in the unrestricted ownership of all 
those material goods which are neces¬ 
sary to maintain life, health and gen¬ 
eral well-being. “Wealth means life 
for poor mortals” (686). Superabun- 

11 The rendering of this passage, as given 
in Evelyn-Whyte’s translation, is somewhat 
misleading. There it seems as if Hesiod 
would prefer one son to many, and only 
reluctantly console himself with the possi¬ 
bility that a greater number may, with 
God’s grace, help to increase his wealth. 
This could suggest some reference to birth 
control, particularly by means of exposure, 
which was common in Greece. A. M. Carr- 
Saunders (World Population , Past Growth 
and Present Trends , 1936, Ch. IX) asserts 
that birth control was common in primitive 
societies and only broke down with the rise 
of early civilization until it was finally 
suppressed by Christendom. However, it 
seems legitimate to sender mounogenes as 
“at least one son” instead of “only one son,” 
and take the particles de, verses 378 and 
379, not in the sense of a double contrast, 
which at any rate would make little sense, 
but simply as a rhetorical means of con¬ 
necting these sentences with the foregoing. 
The author is indebted for these and many 
'other philological details to Dr. E. G. Berry, 
University of Manitoba. 
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dance of such goods is sought, above 
all, as a guarantee against the pos¬ 
sibility of future pains caused by the 
loss of the immediate necessities of 
life or of the power to procure them 
(due to old age, for instance). With¬ 
out doing force to the frequent, but 
not very explicit, references made to 
wealth ( ehremata ), prosperity, pos¬ 
session of material things, gain, in¬ 
crease, and their contrary: poverty, 
misery, debt, and the like, we might 
well say that wealth is desired mainly 
as a security for the future (cfr. 364 
ff.). But it has also another, social, 
aspect which is of great interest for 
our purpose; “An evil shame is the 
needy man’s companion . . . shame is 
with poverty, but respect with 
wealth” (318 f.). It brings in its wake, 
fame and respect (312 f., 477 f.), and 
provides independence from others 
(399 f.). On the other hand, there is 
no sign that Hesiod thinks wealth 
desirable because it affords power 
over others; he mentions and recog¬ 
nizes power as an attribute of 
“princes,” but it does not seem that 
his peasant endeavors to exercise 
authority himself beyond the circum¬ 
ference of his own family and em¬ 
ployees. The consciousness of being 
envied, needed, and respected by his 
neighbors is to him satisfaction 
enough. 

Thus, social life is not simply an 
economic necessity, but corresponds 
with the social nature of man. The 
opinion of other people is most im¬ 
portant: to be glorified is welcome 
(2 f.), to get a reputation either as 


lavish or churlish (715 f.) is dis¬ 
graceful. The advice of friends should 
be heeded; and particularly in the 
choice of a bride Hesiod’s peasant is 
quite dependent on what the neigh¬ 
bors think about it (700 f.). He seeks 
company for the sake of being to¬ 
gether with his neighbors as much as 
he considers it an advantage to be 
upon good terms with them, since he 
may need their assistance: “A bad 
neighbor is a great plague as a good 
one is a great blessing; he who enjoys 
a good neighbor, enjoys honor” (346 
if.). “Be friends with the friendly, 
and visit him who visits you” (353). 
Merrymaking in common is greatly 
appreciated; the pleasure is in 
direct proportion to the number of 
those who take part in a fete, and 
Hesiod shrewdly remarks that the 
more guests at such “picnics,” the less 
expense for the individual (722 ff.). 

The community, however, is also 
considered as a superstructure of 
human relations based on justice, and 
the welfare of every member depends 
on the good order within the com¬ 
munity. Only the maintenance of 
justice guarantees peace and pros¬ 
perity. “Often even a whole State 
(polis) suffers for a bad man who 
sins and devises presumptuous deeds” 
(240 f.). Breach of law is not simply 
condemned for the evil consequences 
it might have for the evildoer him¬ 
self. On the contrary, the wicked, par¬ 
ticularly if they are powerful, only too 
often escape immediate punishment 
or damage. Justice and work are the 
two pillars upon which Hesiod bases 
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his ethical concepts. 14 * 1 Justice alone 
makes social life, even life at all, bear¬ 
able. Werner Jager thinks of Hesiod 
as a social reformer and prophet who 
endeavors to substitute the feudal 
system of his time by a better order 
founded upon justice. However, it is 
rather doubtful whether the poet ever 
consciously aimed at the formation of 
a new society as it finally arose in 
the democratic city-state. He seems 
too much convinced of the existence 
of a cosmic order, a transcendental 
law that permeates the universe in¬ 
dependent from the will and desires of 
humans. Thus, his main intention is 
to make the violaters of the eternal 
nomos aware of the ultimate futility 
of their transgressions and of their 
profound dependence on higher 
powers. For the guardianship of 
justice and morality is the main func¬ 
tion of the Gods, particularly of Zeus, 
and of a host of minor demons who 
“keep watch on judgments and evil 
deeds” (254; cfr. also 121 ff., 252 f., 
256 ff., 266 ff.), and mark “what sort 
of justice is this that the city keeps 
within it” (267 ff.). But, they are not 
so much conceived as law givers than 
as a sort of court of appeal and 
supreme executive. For where human 
justice fails, Zeus steps in, and pun¬ 
ishes both the crooked judge and the 
criminal and—as we have seen—even 
the whole community to which they 
belong. Hesiod makes Dike a major 
goddess, perhaps for the first time in 


Ua Of. Werner Jager, Paideia: The Ideals 
of Greek Culture , Oxford, 1939, pp. 55; 
there a very able analysis wiU be found of 
the idea of dike as conceived by Hesiod in 
connection with his Theology. 


Greek mythology as Jager suggests, 
who has the office of telling her 
Father Zeus of the evil deeds of men 
so that they might be justly punished. 
The context suggests quite definitely 
that no distinction is made between 
positive law and moral law. In fact, 
the “princes” are not lawgivers, for 
law is something given with and im¬ 
manent in society itself, but wield 
only protective judicial power. Moral 
law, on the other hand, does not ex¬ 
ceed that which immediately affects 
social life. 

Although punishment by the gods 
does usually follow the evil deed, it 
does not do so by necessity: “... may 
neither I myself be righteous among 
men, nor my son—for then it is a bad 
thing to be righteous—if indeed the 
unrighteous shall have the greater 
right. But I think that all-wise Zeus 
will not yet bring that to pass” (270 
ff.). In fact Hesiod foretells that when 
the end of the present, the iron, race 
has come, wrong instead of right will 
govern the world, that is to say, that 
the moral code will have no more 
validity, and “there will be no help 
(apparently even from Zeus) against 
evil” (201). This, however, does not 
follow from a limited power of Zeus; 
for, with striking similarity to the 
Magnificat of the Gospel, 15 Hesiod 
emphasizes the absolute and supreme 
power of God: “Through him mortal 
men are famed or unfamed, sung or 
unsung alike, as great Zeus wills. For 
easily he makes, and easily he brings 
the strong man low; easily he 
humbles the proud and raises the ob- 

*Luke, 1; 46 ff. 
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scure, and easily he straightens the 
crooked and blasts the proud. ..(3 
ff.). 18 Although there is no perfect 
harmony between human righteous¬ 
ness and the plans of God, and there¬ 
fore no consistency between morality 
and well-being. Hesiod has no doubt 
as to what is right and what is wrong. 

If we draw up a brief code of 
morals according to the Works and 
Days, again the similarity with the 
Decalogue and the Bible (particularly 
the Proverbs) is striking; all the 
more since the moral ideas which we 
find in Homer differ in many im¬ 
portant respects, for instance, in their 
positive evaluation of deceit and of 
violence, from those of the almost 
contemporary Hesiod. We can hardly 
avoid suspecting that the one was in 
conformity with the morals of war¬ 
rior-pirates, while the latter reflects 
the moral conceptions of a peasantry. 
Among the crimes mentioned by 
Hesiod, wrong judgment effected 
through bribery ranks high, as might 
be expected in a poem whose occasion 
is an alleged case of this kind (219 
ff., 250). In the same category belongs 
false testimony (282) and deceit 
(322, 350). Still more condemned, 
however, is what he refers to with the 
general term: violence ( hybris ). 17 
This, apparently, is understood as 
every act by which another person’s 
life, health and property is injured. 

“ Pausanias’ report that he failed to find 
this prelude in the andent copy of the poem 
engraved on lead, seen by him on Mt. Heli¬ 
con, would indicate that it is not genuine, 
although certainly also of quite andent 
origin. 

ir The Greek word hybris has the general 
connotation of insolent and overbearing 
treatment of inferiors. 


In fact, injustice mainly consists in 
violating another’s rights (185 ff., 
213, 238, 275, 321), that is, if might 
is substituted for right (188). 
Finally, there are a few other sins 
expressedly noted: dishonoring one’s 
parents (185 f., 331), slander (194), 
breaking an oath (190), adultery 
(328 f.), and merciless deeds against 
supplicants, strangers (327) or or¬ 
phans (330). Envy and loose talk are 
not regarded exactly as sins. The 
former is, at one time, mentioned as 
evil, at another as beneficial (see be¬ 
low), while the latter is taken as a 
nuisance which makes human inter¬ 
course unpleasant and social life often 
hard to bear (760 ff.). At any rate, 
minor offenses such as cheating or in¬ 
sulting should be repaid double in the 
same currency (706 ff.), unless the 
offender asks to be “friend” again, 
which is obviously the simplest way 
of straightening out the little clashes 
of every-day life. 

Compliance with these precepts of 
social morality, however, is not 
enough to secure the good will and 
the grace of the transcendental pow¬ 
ers that govern the world; there must 
be added forms of direct worship, 
namely, sacrifice (135 f., 336 f.) and 
prayer (465). Moreover, certain prac¬ 
tices must be observed for which no 
rational explanation is given, except 
that not to do so, would arouse the 
anger of those powers (706 ff.). Thus, 
religious worship and magic are 
based on the same belief in some in¬ 
visible force or forces on which 
eventually depends all that happens 
in the world of sensual experience. 
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These forces are generally called 
gods. But it is quite clear that Zeus 
occupies an outstanding position 
among them. He is described as the 
father of men and gods, and 
the omnipotent ruler of the Universe 
(105). The other gods and minor 
demons that are referred to, seem to 
act in his name and by his order 
rather than from their own will and 
power (248 ff.). 

Hesiod distinguishes two ways by 
which goods may be acquired: work 
and violence. As we have already seen 
before, he regards work as the only 
just and secure form, at least for a 
peasant: taking away from others by 
force or compulsions incurs the pun¬ 
ishment of Zeus (217 ff288 ff.). In 
the same category belongs gain 
through fraudulent litigations: 
“When you have got plenty (of 
grain), you can raise disputes (in 
court) and strive to get another's 
goods!” (33 f.). However, the poet 
makes the curious remark that vio¬ 
lence is more risky for a poor man 
than for a wealthy one, and adds that 
even the latter “cannot easily bear its 
burden.” This does not imply a double 
morality, one for the powerful, and 
another for the powerless. But it 
rather proves the matter-of-fact way 
in which Hesiod looks at things as 
they are; he frankly affirms the ex¬ 
perience that violence, though re¬ 
venged in the long run, is a successful 
form of acquisition for those who 
have enough power. Begging, borrow¬ 
ing and purchasing (341) are also 
mentioned; both the former are ap¬ 
parently regarded as undesirable ex¬ 


pedients, while the latter is not fur¬ 
ther discussed. Borrowing, moreover, 
supposes credit, which cannot be ob¬ 
tained except by returning faithfully 
what had been borrowed before (349 
ff.). Trading is another means of ac¬ 
quiring goods. However, it is only by 
sheer necessity that man takes to 
seafaring: The just and lucky are 
not compelled to travel on ships (236 
f.), but only those who are in need 
(634) or debt (647). As reason for 
his dislike of maritime trade, which 
was apparently the only form of busi¬ 
ness known in his days, the poet 
points to the danger and risk con¬ 
nected with it. He urges his peasant, 
at least to choose the favorable sea¬ 
sons (618 ff663 ff.), and to leave the 
greater part of his goods behind in 
safety, only taking along the lesser 
part on a good ship (691 ff.). Here we 
meet with a quite significant char¬ 
acter trait: Hesiod's peasant is op¬ 
posed to speculation and bold venture. 
His ideal is not the big gain through 
one strong effort, but the gradual, 
steady acquisition of goods through 
untiring work, wise forethought, 
proper economy and parsimony. “He 
who adds to what he has, will keep 
off bright-eyed hunger; for if you add 
a little and do this often, soon that 
little will become great” (361 f.). 
And the only kind of work of which 
Hesiod can think, that offers an ample 
opportunity for this, is agriculture. 
How to put this ideal way of making 
a living into practice, is, indeed, the 
very topic of the Works and Days . 

In his effort to make a living, 
Hesiod's peasant is decidedly in- 
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dividualistic. When he employs hu¬ 
man help, he wishes to pay for it (349 
ff.), except in the case of slaves, to 
whom he apparently owes nothing. 
Still, the necessity of occasional co¬ 
operation and of solidarity in danger 
is recognized and frequently referred 
to (351, 409, 477 f., 452 ff.). In 
another sense, however, society ex¬ 
erts a wholesome influence upon the 
industry of the peasant, namely, by 
arousing competition. Hesiod recog¬ 
nizes the close relationship between 
competition and conflict, both of 
which he calls strife ( eris ) (cfr. 11 
ff.). But, while he utterly rejects war 
and quarrel as a great evil (ibid., 
145 f., 182 ff.), and regards peace as 
one of the great blessings of the gods 
(119, 228), he emphasizes that com¬ 
petition “stirs up even the shiftless to 
toil; for a man grows eager to work 
when he considers his neighbor” (20 
ff., 477). 

it n * * 

The foregoing analysis of Hesiod’s 
epic Works and Days has revealed a 
fairly exhaustive pattern of attitudes. 
By assuming that his views do reflect 
a definite peasant culture, we are able 
to reconstruct a distinct personality 
type of the peasant. As is true for 
any other isolated case study, only a 
comparison with many similar cases 
could prove the validity of the results. 
Such a procedure would by far exceed 
the scope of this paper, and must be 
left to the completion of a major re¬ 
search project in which the author is 
actually engaged. Moreover, since no 
hypothesis regarding the peasant 
type is generally accepted or has been 


proven conclusively by other authors, 
there seems to be no way of definitely 
determining the significance of the 
present case for socio-psychological 
and sociological theory. 

Nevertheless, our knowledge of 
peasant culture at different stages of 
history and in different regions, how¬ 
ever incomplete it may as yet be, per¬ 
mits at least a tentative interpreta¬ 
tion of some more conspicuous traits 
revealed by the present case. 

The attitude of Hesiod’s peasant 
toward natural as well as human en¬ 
vironment can be described as un¬ 
emotional, realistic and utilitarian. 
There was only one reference to an 
aesthetic appreciation of the natural 
sceneiy, and this we probably have 
to discard as a personal interpolation 
of the poet. The wish for security — 
as expressed in the dominating con¬ 
cern over the question how to make a 
living, and how to avert physical pain, 
material want and dangers to life— 
overshadows all the other wishes 
which Thomas, Znaniecki, Bogardus 
and others regard as the basic human 
tendencies to action. 18 However, the 
obvious conclusion suggested by this 
exclusiveness of the one aspect of life 
in Hesiod, demands a certain mitiga¬ 
tion; for it is the poet’s avowed ob¬ 
jective to teach the peasant Perses 
the surest road to material prosper¬ 
ity (cf. 286 ff.). 

Nature, therefore, is looked upon 
solely as a means to this end. Its phe¬ 
nomena and laws are to be closely ob- 

18 Cfr. W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America , 
1927, Yol. I, p. 73; and E. S. Bogardus, 
Fundamentals of Social Psychology , 1931, 
Ch. III. 
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served; there is no room for senti¬ 
ments or imagery. This attitude may 
best be explained by the fact that, to 
the peasant, the natural scenery is 
above all his workshop. A metal work¬ 
er takes much the same attitude to¬ 
ward a flaming blast furnace, as a 
peasant towards a ripe wheat field. 19 
Aesthetic values seem to be attached 
mainly to objects which are uncom¬ 
mon and have no direct connection 
with a man’s struggle for’a living. 
However, certain variations of this 
typical attitude of the peasant toward 
scenery do occur. Folksongs fre¬ 
quently refer to the beauties of one’s 
country, though after a standardized 
pattern. Homesickness of emigrants 
is another instance. It may, of course, 
largely be explained by the strong 
emotions aroused by the loss of fa¬ 
miliar objects, particularly if con¬ 
nected with childhood reminiscences. 
The attitude, Ubi bene, ibi patria, 
seems to be less frequest among peas¬ 
ants than among more urbanized peo¬ 
ple. Yet economic success of the 
colonists in new surroundings makes 
them eventually forget the merits of 
their native land. 20 

Not only in his attitude toward the 
natural, but also in that toward the 
human environment, Hesiod’s peasant 

“ The peasant boy Peter Rosegger (Als 
ich zum ersten Mai mit dem Dampfwagen 
fuhr ) was aroused to imaginative reflec¬ 
tions at the first sight of a railway engine, 
as a city child might be affected by his 
first meeting a cow. 

30 E. T. Hiller et aL, (Rural Community 
Types , 1928) reproduce interesting letters 
written by a Friesian immigrant to the 
United States, who soon learns to like his 
new country that has given him the owner¬ 
ship in fertile land denied to him in his 
native Germany. 


shows a conspicuous absence of emo¬ 
tions. It would be very difficult to 
ascertain if a lesser degree of affec¬ 
tion in his dealings with fellowman, 
particularly members of the family 
and neighbors, is typical of the peas¬ 
ant. That Hesiod emphasizes the 
rational viewpoint is suggested by the 
didactical aim of his book; that he 
fails to mention affections does not 
necessarily exclude them from his 
mental pattern. However, it is quite 
characteristic for peasant standards 
not to show or to mention affections. 
A mere behavioristic method might 
easily come to wrong conclusions in 
this respect. We would suggest that a 
higher or lesser degree of affection is 
characteristic for individual, not for 
social types, and point to individual 
psychology for a further discussion. 

However, the strong emphasis laid 
on the economic and social aspect of 
family relations has a definite sig¬ 
nificance for our problems. Hesiod 
deals with social standards, not with 
individual sentiments. Standards have 
a rational basis; even where, sub¬ 
consciously, irrational elements in¬ 
fluence social standards, they still de¬ 
mand rationalization to be accepted 
permanently. Hesiod does not deny 
that passion, and what we would call 
“love,” may play a role in the choice 
of a mate, but the whole sensual and 
sentimental complex is treated with 
apparent contempt, almost sarcasm 
(cfr. 373 ff., 704 f.). This is in strik¬ 
ing contrast to the attitude taken by 
Homer, who generally extols the 
pleasures of love and the virtues of 
beauty. Apparently, the taboos with 
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which natural urge and sex are sur¬ 
rounded, disintegrate only at a com¬ 
paratively late stage of civilization. 21 

According to Hesiod, three consid¬ 
erations determine marriage: (1) 
children; (2) cooperation; (3) social 
status.—As already pointed out, chil¬ 
dren are a conditio sine qua non in a 
peasant economy. They afford the 
necessary help in farm work and the 
desired security in old age. It is a 
quite common saying among peasants 
everywhere that farms are being lost 
not because of too great a number of 
children, but because of childlessness. 
Miner gives a most instructive scheme 
of the natural cycle of generations in 
a French Canadian peasant household. 
It might be duplicated with certain 
variations from almost any other 
farming districts. Without the coop¬ 
eration of wife and minor members 
of the famliy, which is perhaps uni¬ 
versally underpaid, no peasant econ¬ 
omy could possibly succeed. 22 This is 
particularly true where help has to 
be hired, while Hesiod’s peasant 
could afford to wait before marrying, 
since he had cheap slave labor at his 
disposal (cfr. 406). 

“ The way in which the continental peas¬ 
ant novel of the I9th century, in countless 
variations, treated the conflict between love 
and social controls, does not seem to reflect 
common peasant attitudes, but rather urban 
conceptions uncritically applied to rural 
conditions. 

“The etymology of the German word 
Kneeht (farm hand, servant, related to 
“knight”) affords an illustrative detail in 
this respect: OHG chnecht, and still MHG 
kneht mean boy, youth, fellow, man, also 
squire and hero, and are probably allied to 
the root ken, from Aryan: gen, Latin: 
genus, gigno, gender, procreate. (Cf. F. 
Kluge, An Etymological Dictionary of the 
Oerman Language, transl. by J. F. Davis, 
1891.) 


Hesiod does not discuss the re¬ 
sponsibility of the head of the family 
for all its members, although this is 
one of the elements of familism 
usually said to be a typically rural 
attitude. We doubt very much 
whether it really is typical; for fam¬ 
ilism is a trait characteristic of any 
social class during by far the greatest 
length of historical development, 
while the contrary appears rather as 
the exception from the rule, as far as 
time or geographical distribution are 
concerned. There are, to be sure, cer¬ 
tain peculiar culture patterns, includ¬ 
ing perhaps that of the original peas¬ 
ant matriarchate, that show only 
rudiments of familism; under mod¬ 
em conditions, however, the weaken¬ 
ing of the family bond is significant 
for the general transition to a specific 
(megalopolitan-industrial) stage of 
social evolution, and the differences 
between city and country derive from 
a culture lag between them. 

We are not entitled to deduce def¬ 
inite conclusions from Hesiod’s fail¬ 
ure to indicate any strong familism. 
But, we could explain it with the fact 
that Hesiod’s family had only recently 
migrated to Ascra, and probably 
lived under pioneer conditions as set¬ 
tlers on waste land; such conditions, 
however, seem to be favorable to that 
“rugged individualism,” often at¬ 
tributed to the American pioneer. 

Property ( chremata ) is the means 
by which life and well-being of the 
peasant and his family (cfr. 399) are 
secured. The normal source of mate¬ 
rial goods is agriculture; other forms 
of income are undesirable. It should. 
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however, be noted that Hesiod is well 
aware of the frequent necessity to 
supplement a peasant’s economy from 
other sources. We have already men¬ 
tioned that a great number of chil¬ 
dren is desirable under conditions of 
peasant farming. Now, this raises the 
problem of disposal of the population 
surplus. Indeed, the generally rapid 
growth of population made possible 
by agriculture is largely responsible 
for the continuous expansion of the 
races based on it over the earth’s sur¬ 
face, which has not yet come to a 
standstill. Search for new land, be it 
in the form of foreign colonies, inner 
colonization (on waste and forest 
land), or agrarian reform (redistri¬ 
bution of land), is the main spring of 
peasant history. Yet, whenever this 
fails to materialize, some other outlet 
for surplus manpower, either tempo¬ 
rary or permanent, has to be found in 
supplementary industries, trade, mer¬ 
cenarism, emigration to cities. 
Hesiod, as we have seen, mentions sea 
trading, but only as an expedient. His 
peasant abhors adventure, risk or 
speculation, and the wish for new 
experience , thought by Thomas and 
others 23 as a basic human attitude, is 
apparently underdeveloped. What he 
is looking for, is a gradual, but sure 
increase in wealth, brought about by 
industry and good management. 

This attitude is in striking contrast 
to that prevailing among other hu¬ 
man types. To the heroes of Homer, 
to the Vikings, to the Teutonic 
Knights, to the English privateers, 
and to the modern business men, it is 

88 See note 18. 


not steady increase, but the daring 
and often violent venture that ap¬ 
pears attractive. This difference 
seems to be closely related to the at¬ 
titude toward war. To Hesiod’s peas¬ 
ant, war is a definite evil. And, indeed, 
throughout history, peasants have 
proved to be basically peaceful. To be 
sure, peasantries have often risen to 
defend their lives and property 
against aggressors with great brav¬ 
ery; their stamina in defensive wars 
has already been extolled by classical 
Greek authors such as Xenophon and 
Aristotle, and are well known from 
the history of Switzerland or China. 
Recruits from the peasant class have 
formed the much appreciated bulk of 
countless armies in the past and the 
present, and under the leadership of 
aristocratic, urban or other classes, 
peasants have partaken even in wars 
of conquest. But peasantries, left 
alone, easily tire of warlike ventures; 
Aristophanes’ comedies contain ex¬ 
amples of this, and others may be 
found in the failure of the Swiss peas¬ 
ant armies to exploit fully their much 
dreaded expeditions into Lombardy— 
or of the Tyrolese rebels to resist suc¬ 
cessfully the Napoleonic conquerors. 24 

Dawson and Burn, by contrasting 
the primitive peasant peoples with 
the pastoral warrior-nomads, have 
given complementary explanations 

24 This intrinsic peacefulness of the peas¬ 
ant must not be confounded with the paci¬ 
fism which at times is found among urban 
classes. For while the latter outlaw armed 
conflict, their attitude may be none the less 
aggressive, be it under the guise of business 
competition and economic imperialism, or in 
the form of violent aspirations at social and 
political reforms. 
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for this peasant trait. Dawson finds 
the clue to the basic difference in the 
fact that “the importance of a tribe 
or of a family depended on their 
wealth in flocks and herds, an ever- 
varying factor . . whereas the 
amount of land held by a primitive 
agriculturist is strictly limited by his 
powers of cultivation.” 25 While this 
would well account for the formation 
of an unwarlike culture pattern 
among primitive peasants, Burn 
makes still more general economic 
factors responsible for submissive¬ 
ness to political rulers; he says: “The 
peasant . . . learns ... a submissive 
attendance on the whims and moods 
of nature, which, when it has become 
an ingrained habit of mind, may 
easily make for submissiveness to a 
human lord also.” 2<i 

However this may be, Hesiod ap¬ 
parently takes domination by feudal 
lords and the stratification of society 
for granted. What he resents, is abuse 
of power, although he makes no at¬ 
tempt to remedy that, except by per¬ 
suasion and reference to divine sanc¬ 
tions. This fits well into what is 
known of the history of peasant re¬ 
volts. Upheavals of peasants as they 
occurred, for instance, in the times of 
the Attic Diacrians and of Solon, or 
of the Swabish Bundschuh in the 
16th century, were not so much di¬ 
rected against the structure of so¬ 
ciety as such, but against changes of 
economic and social conditions. W. H. 
Riehl tells the amusing story of the 
peasants of Baden in the revolution 

" Z. cit., p. 241 f. 

28 Z. cit., p. 47. 


of 1848, who, at first, participated in 
the democratic-liberal movement, but 
finally declared they would vote no 
more, but leave the matter to the 
Grand Duke (of Baden), who, after 
all, understood the novel electoral 
system better. Riehl concludes that 
the peasant believes in authority, 27 
which would correspond to Burn’s 
opinion. 

Hesiod emphasizes the usefulness 
of good relationship to neighbors, be¬ 
cause of their support in danger or 
need, and of their occasional coopera¬ 
tion. Neverthless, he regards com¬ 
petition as welcome, and appreciates 
greater wealth, because it affords in¬ 
dependence and social respect. How¬ 
ever, his concept of competition is not 
the same as that used in sociological 
literature. M. A. May and L. W. Doob 
try to define the term, at least tenta¬ 
tively, by postulating that “an indi¬ 
vidual competes with others when ... 
his knowledge of the goal that he 
seeks indicates that it is limited and 
cannot be shared by other persons in 
that situation.” 28 Yet, where land is 
available in as great a quantity as can 
be utilized by the working power of 
any given peasant family—a quan¬ 
tity which is always limited—the 
nature of agricultural productiveness 
admits many striving toward the 
same goal (prosperity) without ex¬ 
cluding anyone from reaching it too. 20 

87 Die burgerliche Gesellschaft, 1885. p. 
104, and passim. 

88 Competition and Cooperation, Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin No. 25, 
1937, p. 17, postulate 7. 

80 Cfr. Werner Sombart, Das Wirtschafts - 
leben im Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus, 
Vol. II, 1927, passim; also C. Dawson, Z. c. 
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Thus, true competition might be com¬ 
paratively rare among peasants, and 
there only remains the struggle to do 
as well as others, or even better. The 
social satus which Hesiod's peasant 
wishes to attain, is a merely ideal 
value, a satisfaction of his self-max¬ 
imizing tendencies , 30 which not only 
does not harm the interests of others, 
but is even stimulating and ad¬ 
vantageous to all. For wealth appar¬ 
ently does not carry with it any 
power or authority over the “neigh¬ 
bors.” 31 This would correspond with 
the democratic way of communal 
self-government among peasantries, 
which apparently can be well recon¬ 
ciled with the recognition of authori¬ 
tarian forms of government as far as 
relationship to non-peasant classes 
and superimposed larger political 
units, such as the manor or the mod¬ 
em State, are concerned. 

Social relations, according to He¬ 
siod, are regulated by moral law and 
custom. He makes no attempt at a 
rationalization of the moral code, 
which is apparently felt as self-evi¬ 
dent, and legitimized by tradition. 
The ultimate sanction, however, lies 
in his deep ethical and religious 
transcendentalism according to which 
the eternal law of God permeates the 
universe and threatens the evil-doer 

30 Cfr. M. Mead, Cooperation and Compe¬ 
tition among Primitive Peoples , 1937, p. 
485 ff. 

“Although not mentioned by Hesiod, the 
peasant does not only acknowledge the au¬ 
thority of his superiors, but also exercises 
himself a rigorous authority over inferiors, 
the latter being mainly the members of the 
family over which he presides, and hired 
(or slave) helpers. “Neighbors” in this con¬ 
text means a peasant proprietor, not any 
resident of the same locality. 


with inescapable retaliation. Any in¬ 
fringement upon this moral law is a 
menace to the common weal. There is 
no trace of a desire to adapt laws to 
changing conditions, as we find it in 
our own urban and dynamic culture. 
We have already seen that the peas¬ 
ant reacts strongly against changes 
in traditional conditions. In these 
cases, justice means to him restora¬ 
tion of the status quo ante . Hesiod's 
philosophy of life could well be char¬ 
acterized with words that have been 
used to describe the Greek view in 
general: “Although changes might 
improve current practice in some re¬ 
spects, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that men would do better if they op¬ 
posed or tried to overthrow an estab¬ 
lished moral order.... Social changes 
were either departures from, or re¬ 
turns to, reasonable proportions in 
human relationships.” 32 However, we 
must not overlook that the modem 
concept of progress is of a rather re¬ 
cent date, and is perhaps the result of 
a pathological state of society, caused 
by its rapid change and disintegra¬ 
tion, and the consequent general 
doubt in the validity of all traditional 
ideas . 33 

Thus, the study of the personality 
of the peasant according to Hesiod's 
Works and Days suggests a con¬ 
sistent pattern of attitudes, which 
seems to make for an essentially stat¬ 
ic and self-contented culture type. 
Social controls are exercised by tra¬ 
ditional standards and mores, whose 
legitimacy cannot be questioned. The 

32 G. P. Adams et ah, Knowledge and So¬ 
ciety , 1938, p. 337. 

38 J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, 1932. 
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function of the State (the princes), 
which appears as a foreign element 
superimposed upon the peasant so¬ 
ciety, is mainly to safeguard the tra¬ 
ditional culture pattern. Where it 
fails, the remote control by the Di¬ 
vine is evoked. This does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that individuals would 
not emerge in peasant societies whose 
mental pattern leads in a different 
direction and who cannot adjust 
themselves to tradition. However, for 
them there is no room or outlet with¬ 
in the closely knit community. We 
must presume that these will eventu¬ 
ally be cast out, and compelled to seek 
a living in some way other than agri¬ 
culture. The population of cities will 
largely consist of such exiles. The 
great role which, frequently, bands 
of robbers and brigands have played 
in completely agrarian countries may 
be explained in a similar way. 

Since Faris maintains that every 


culture tends to produce itself indef¬ 
initely , 34 it would be rash to judge a 
static culture type as distinguishing 
peasant societies alone. Yet, the same 
is true of all the other traits which 
we have found in the course of our 
analysis. We would, therefore, be in¬ 
clined to say, in conclusion, that no 
particular trait is typical for any cul¬ 
ture to the exclusion of all the others. 
What makes the construction of a 
special culture type valid as a heur¬ 
istic principle of social research , is 
the combination of many different 
traits and strains, which in their to¬ 
tality appear as specific and distinct 
from any other pattern . The case of 
Hesiod’s peasant has revealed a num¬ 
ber of them, only a more exhaustive 
investigation can establish whether 
these, together with possibly many 
more, will eventually assemble to such 
a specific and unique culture pattern. 

“ L cit, p. 3; cfr. also p. 26. 



Experimenting in Rural Health Organization* 

By James E. Montgomery f 

ABSTRACT 


This paper analyzes the Newton County (Mississippi) Health Services 
Association, Inc., recently initiated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
It examines health needs and facilities in the county as they existed before 
the health program was organized; sets forth the main features of the associ¬ 
ation; and shows how the program met the needs of the county. 

The analysis warrants the following conclusions: (1) As it is on a voluntary 
basis and limited to farm families, the association reached only 41.1 per cent 
of the total population. (2) The plan is actuarially unsound. (3) The county 
is too small to serve as an administrative unit. (4) There is no guarantee 
that medical services rendered will be of a high quality. (5) The program 
fails to emphasize preventive care. (6) Local cultural complexes are such 
that few members participate in matters pertaining to the policies of the 
association. 


RESUMEN 

Este articulo analiza la Asociacion de Servicios de Salubridad del Condado 
de Newton en el estado de Mississippi, iniciada recientemente por el Departa- 
mento de Agriculture de los Estados Unidos. El articulo examina las 
necesidades y las facilidades en materia de salubridad que existian en el con- 
dado antes de que el programa de salubridad fuera organizado; sehala los 
rasgos mas importantes de la asociacion; y muestra la forma en que el pro¬ 
grama llena las necesidades del condado. 

El analisis justifica las siguientes conclusiones: (1) Como funciona bajo una 
base voluntaria y limitada a familias campesinas, la asociacion benefida 
solamente al 41.1 porciento de la poblacion total. (2) La base estadistica del 
plan es poco satisfactory. (3j* El condado es muy pequeiio para servir como 
una unidad administrativa. (4) No hay garantia de que los servicios medicos 
suministrados sean de alta calidad. (5) El programa no da importancia a las 
medidas preventives. (6) Los patrones de culture locales hacen que pocos 
miembros partidpen en los asuntos relacionados con la direccion de la 
asociadon. 


The depression of the thirties and 
the present war have both thrown 
the spotlight on national health prob¬ 
lems. During these two emergencies 
sufficient data have been compiled 
which demonstrate that ill health ma¬ 
terially affects a person’s earning 
power, and his ability to perform 
military duty in the defense of the 

* The author acknowledges the contribu¬ 
tion of Frank D. Alexander and Douglas 
Ensminger, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in helping prepare the manu¬ 
script. 

t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, At¬ 
lanta, Georgia. 


Country. For several years a growing 
demand has developed that basic 
medical care shall be placed within 
reach of all families, and now there 
is considerable evidence that the gen¬ 
eral public is arriving at this same 
conclusion. However, there is no crys¬ 
tallization of opinion as to how to 
achieve this objective. 

Out of an awareness of the national 
health situation and particularly of 
rural health conditions, the Inter¬ 
bureau Committee on Post-War Pro¬ 
grams, USDA, recently initiated six 
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experimental prepayment health pro¬ 
grams in an effort to secure informa¬ 
tion which might be useful in design¬ 
ing a program to bring basic medical 
care within reach of all farm fami¬ 
lies. 1 As one of these experiments is 
now analyzed, namely, the Newton 
County Rural Health Services Asso¬ 
ciation, Inc., its significance will be 
related to the needs of a broad na¬ 
tional medical program. 

From the outset it should be kept 
in mind that this health association 
is experimental, the main purpose be¬ 
ing to discover processes and tech¬ 
niques for meeting current national 
health needs. Moreover, the results 
of the experiment per se should not 
necessarily be expected nor allowed 
to crystallize; rather the project 
should be analyzed in terms of its 
desirable and undesirable features. 

L Health Needs in Newton County 
Before the Experimental Program 
Was Begun 

In selecting Newton County, Mis¬ 
sissippi, in which to initiate one of 
the experimental programs, the fol¬ 
lowing criteria were considered: 

1. Active county planning 
committee. 2 

2. Known local interest in 
medical needs. 

3. Typical rural county. 

The six organizations were set up in the 
following counties: Walton Co., Georgia; 
Cass and Wheeler counties, Texas; Nevada 
Co., Arkansas; Hamilton Co., Nebraska; 
and Newton Co., Miss. 

3 The initiators thought that an active 
locar land use planning committee would 
play an important role in organizing and 
supporting the experimental health pro¬ 
gram. 


4. Farm income approximate¬ 
ly the same as in state as a whole. 

5. Medical, dental, and hos¬ 
pital facilities reasonably ade¬ 
quate and reasonably accessible 
to all families in county or area. 

6. Receptive attitude on part 
of professional groups. 

7. Desirable: Full-time pub¬ 
lic health unit. 3 

The county is located in the south¬ 
eastern part of Mississippi, and in 
1940 had a total population of 24,249 
and a rural farm population of 
21,135. Approximately 65 per cent of 
the population was white, and with 
the exception of about 300 Indians, 
the remaining 35 per cent was Negro. 
The principal occupation is farming; 
in 1940 tenancy was 42.7 per cent, 
compared with 66.2 per cent for the 
State of Mississippi. Generally hold¬ 
ings are relatively small, and the 
principal crop is cotton. 

As is true of many rural areas in 
the South, the levels of living in New¬ 
ton County are relatively low. Ac¬ 
cording to Hagood’s Rural Level of 
Living Indexes 4 the level of index 
value for the county's rural farm 
population in 1940 was 76, compared 
with 69 for the State and 100 for the 
Nation. In 1939 the average value of 
all farm products sold, traded or used 
by each farm household was $540.57 
compared with $552.21 for the state 
of Mississippi. 

8 Interbureau’ Committee on Post-War 
Programs, USD A, 1942, “Experimental 
Rural Health Program,” p. 5. 

* Margaret Jarman Hagood, Rural Level 
of Living Indexes for Counties of the United 
States , 1940, USDA, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C., October 
1943, pp. 9, 24, 25. 
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Housing conditions in the county 
are generally poor. In 1939, 39.5 per 
cent of all dwellings reported were 
in need of major repairs as compared 
with 33.6 per cent for the State; only 
15.5 per cent of the dwellings had 
running water and 12.6 per cent had 
no privies. The improper disposal of 
waste and frequent unprotected water 
sources endanger a considerable num¬ 
ber of families. Further light is shed 
on the nature of rural life in Newton 
County by the fact that in 1939, 89.2 
per cent of the total population lived 
on either improved or unimproved 
dirt roads. 

An examination of the rural farm 
population of Newton County, which 
in 1940 comprised 87.2 per cent of 
the total, is revealing. The fertility 
rate 5 was relatively high, being 633 
for the white rural farm population 
and 903 for the nonwhite rural farm 
population. However, birth rates 
among whites are decreasing fairly 
rapidly and are decreasing slightly 
among Negroes. As a result of high 
birth rates and out-migration, a pro¬ 
portionately larger part of the coun¬ 
ty’s population is under 20 years of 
age than is true of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Vital statistics reveal that while 
the death rates caused by certain spe¬ 
cific diseases in Newton County are 
more or less comparable to corre¬ 
sponding death rates for the State of 
Mississippi and for the Southeastern 
Region, 6 they are generally much 
higher than for the nation as a whole. 

“Fertility rate refers to the number of 
living children under 5 years of age per 
1,000 women in the age group 20 to 44. 


TABLE I. Number op Deaths From Cer¬ 
tain Specific Causes Per 10,000 Popu¬ 
lation, 1940* 


Cause of Death 

United 

States 

Region 

Miss. 

Newton 

Countyl 

Tuberculosis 

(all forms) 

1.03 

9.00 

8.73 

9.90 

Malaria 

.11 

.45 

.80 

.82 

Influenza and 
penumonia 

(all forms) 

7.03 

9.00 

8.73 

9.90 

Pellagra 

.16 

.65 

.77 

1.23 

Syphilis 

1.44 

1.85 

2.19 

1.23 


Number Females 15 to 44 Years op Age 
Per 10,000 Population 


Maternal deaths 

(all forms) 2,77 5.15 6.16 7.19 

* Part of the data in this table is taken 
from National Resources Planning Board, 
Regional Planning, Part XI, The Southeast, 
Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 193. 

fThe figures in Tables I are based on 
place of residence for 1940. Since data on 
death according to residence for counties 
are not readily available for a three or 
four-year average, figures presented should 
be viewed with this limitation in mind. 

Specific causes of death included in 
Table I are not entirely localized in 
the Southeast, and some causes are 
more prevalent in other sections of 
the Country than in the Southeastern 
Region; however, causes of death ex¬ 
amined herein are useful in charac¬ 
terizing the health problems of the 
Region. 

In all probability, infant mortality 
rates are the most sensitive indexes 
of health conditions in a given area. 
The average infant death rate based 
on the years 1988 and 1939 for New¬ 
ton County was 51.2 per 1,000 live 
births, compared with 56.2 for Mis¬ 
sissippi, 58.6 for the Southeast, and 
48.0 for the United States as of 1939. 

6 In this paper the Southeastern Region is 
used to include the seven states, Ala., Ga., 
Fla., Miss., N. C., S. C., and Tenn. 
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These figures indicate that while the 
infant mortality rate for Newton 
County is somewhat lower than that 
of Mississippi and the Region, at the 
same time it is significantly higher 
than for the Nation as a whole. 

The total number of deaths due to 
all causes per 1,000 population in 
1940 is observed to be greater for the 
United States as a whole than for 
Newton County, for Mississippi, or 
for the Region. The explanation for 
this higher total death rate is to be 
found partly in the larger proportion 
of older people in the Nation as a 
whole, compared with the Southeast¬ 
ern Region, the State of Mississippi, 
and Newton County. But disregard¬ 
ing the relative size of the old-age 
groups, the death rate is higher for 
these groups in the Nation as a whole 
than in the other areas. The comple¬ 
mentary side of the differential in age 
distribution means a relatively larger 
proportion of persons in the younger 
age groups for the Region, State and 
county, than for the Nation, with rela¬ 
tively greater numbers of deaths in 
the younger age groups. Such a con¬ 
dition indicates that a program of 
health care for the Region should 
place emphasis on diets, environmen¬ 
tal sanitation, pre- and post-natal 
care and childhood diseases. 

H. Health Facilities in the County 

Before the Experimental Program 
Was Organized 

Previous to August 1, 1942, when 
the experimental health program was 
organized, there were 12 physicians 
in Newton County, 5 dentists, 6 drug 
stores, 1 full-time public health nurse 


(but no health officer or sanitarian), 
several Negro midwives, 2 small hos¬ 
pitals, and 3 venereal disease clinics. 
Most of the medical personnel and 
facilities were located in three small 
towns, namely. Union in the north, 
Decatur, the county seat in the cen¬ 
tral, and Newton, in the southcentral 
part of the county. 

The large majority of families in 
the county who secured medical care 
made use of local services, but a few 
families living near the borders of 
the county went to adjoining counties 
for health services, and in case of un¬ 
usual surgery patients in the county 
were taken to distant cities. Also, as 
the town of Union is partly in Ne¬ 
shoba County, several families in that 
county used health facilities in the 
town. 

Of the 12 doctors, all did general 
practice, and 2 performed surgery in 
addition to their general practice. 
The doctors and the dentists were 
mature in years, the median age of 
seven doctors in 1943 being 62 and 
the median years of practice, 34. 

Before the initiation of the health 
program, the county had a hospital 
located at Newton with a bed capac¬ 
ity of 25 and one at Union, with a 
bed capacity of 40. Each hospital had 
an operating room, ward space, pri¬ 
vate rooms, and nursing and techni¬ 
cal services. Each admitted whites 
and Negroes. In 1939, the rate of 
occupancy for the hospital of 25 beds 
was 36.8 per cent. This low rate of 
occupancy is to be interpreted in the 
light of people’s inability to pay for 
such services and of the local custom 
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of using a hospital only in ease of 
emergency. Then a majority of peo¬ 
ple in the county did not seek the 
other health services until some ail¬ 
ment forced them to do so. As a gen¬ 
eral statement, the lower income 
group of whites and the majority of 
Negroes received few medical serv¬ 
ices, despite the fact that relatively 
more illnesses occur among families 
within the lowest income groups. 

In the light of the health services 
to be found in the county before the 
experimental program was begun it 
is revealing to consider actual facili¬ 
ties with recognized standards. Ac¬ 
cording to accepted norms, there 
should be one doctor per 1,000 popu¬ 
lation. If this formula is applied, 
Newton County, with a population of 
24,249 in 1940, should have had a 
total of 24 doctors instead of 12 at 
that time; and as several of the phy¬ 
sicians were 65 years old or older, 
the total needed would have had to 
exceed 24. If standards set up by the 
American Dental Association of one 
dentist per 1,500 population are used 
as a measure, Newton County should 
have had approximately 16 dentists 
instead of 5. The American Medical 
Association estimates that there 
should be 4 hospital beds per 1,000 
population. According to this stand¬ 
ard, the county needed from 100 to 
110 beds instead of 65. Finally, the 
American Medical Association esti¬ 
mates that there should be a full¬ 
time health officer, a full-time sani¬ 
tation officer, and five public health 
nurses for each 50,000 population; 
but in the way of public health per¬ 


sonnel, Newton County at that time 
had only one public health nurse. 

Thus, a consideration of the health 
resources and facilities of Newton 
County before August 1, 1942 and 
an examination of established norms 
reveal that the county was greatly 
lacking in health services. 

III. The Experimental Health 
Program 

We now pass to a discussion of the 
experimental program, in the light 
of its efforts to improve health con¬ 
ditions, as indicated in Part I of this 
paper. 

Features of The Health Association: 

The central objective of the New¬ 
ton County Health Program was to 
assist farm families in obtaining 
basic medical and dental services, in¬ 
cluding general practitioners’ care, 
surgery and hospitalization when 
needed, deliveries; such dental care 
as extractions, fillings, prophylaxis, 
and periodontal treatment. They were 
also to be assisted in getting the 
prescribed drugs. In making these 
and related services accessible to 
farm families, an association was or¬ 
ganized on August 1,1942 which con¬ 
sisted of 1,985 members, a board of 
nine directors, and a manager. Pro¬ 
fessional groups — physicians, den¬ 
tists, druggists, and operators of two 
hospitals (who were physicians)— 
agreed to cooperate. The estimated 
cost of the program per family for 
the first year was $54. Each family 
that took part paid 6 per cent of its 
net cash income or $5, whichever was 
greater, toward this amount; but no 
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one paid more than $54 regardless of 
size of income. Any difference be¬ 
tween the membership fee and the 
$54 was provided for by a Federal 
subsidy administered by the FSA. 

The governing body consists of a 
board of 9 members who were nomi¬ 
nated by the county agricultural 
agent and elected from nine com¬ 
munities by members of the associ¬ 
ation. The functions of the board of 
directors are to employ and super¬ 
vise a manager, control expenditures, 
keep members informed as to the 
needs and the progress of the associ¬ 
ation, make contacts with profession¬ 
al groups, enroll members, and pro¬ 
mote the organization generally. 

The manager of the association, 
who is selected by the board of di¬ 
rectors with the approval of FSA, 
is held responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of the program. His specific 
duties include soliciting members, re¬ 
ceiving fees, helping to prepare 
agreements affecting professional 
groups and the association, and mak¬ 
ing financial settlements. Although 
he is responsible to the governing 
board, the manager actually takes 
the lead in supervising the program, 
pointing out to the directors the 
issues that require their attention. 

Any person who derives as much 
as 51 per cent of his income from a 
farm and who lives in Newton Coun¬ 
ty is eligible for membership. 7 During 


7 During the first year of the program’s 
operation, membership would have been 
somewhat greater had the Federal subsidy 
been larger. Since August 1, 1944 the asso¬ 
ciation has permitted all families in the 
county to participate in the plan, but only 
a few nonfarm families have done so. 


the first year of the program's opera¬ 
tion, August 1,1942 to July 31, 1943, 
a total of 1,985 members joined the 
association; these with their depen¬ 
dents totaled 8,958, or 42.4 per cent 
of the total rural farm population of 
the county. Data on 1,754 of the 1,985 
members revealed that 78.2 per cent 
were whites and 21.8 per cent were 
Negroes. Of the rural farm popula¬ 
tion of the county as a whole, how¬ 
ever, 62.5 per cent were white and 
37.5 were nonwhite, in 1940. 

The association has a proportion¬ 
ate representation of white and 
Negro owners, but there is an over¬ 
representation of white tenants and 
an under-representation of Negro 
tenants. A disproportionately large 
number of owners of small farms are 
members; only occasional owners of 
the larger farms participate. Geo¬ 
graphically, members of the health 
program were fairly evenly distrib¬ 
uted throughout the county. 

Although the association encoun¬ 
tered no difficulty in recruiting mem¬ 
bers for the first year of operation, 
once farmers were members they did 
not help to direct the program. A 
study of a random sample 8 showed 
that 60 per cent did not know who 
was responsible for directing the 
affairs of the health program, several 
did not know who the manager was, 
and many did not know how much 
the association paid participating 
physicians and dentists for specific 
services. Sixty-six per cent of the 
sample did not attend any meetings 

8 When the association was studied in the 
fall of 1943, a 3 per cent random sample 
was taken. 
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at which the business of the associ¬ 
ation was discussed. Fifty-eight per¬ 
sons out of this sample of 60 said 
that they had had no hand in helping 
with the organization. 

Although the association was 
launched hurriedly, and therefore 
necesarily disregarded emphasis on 
participation, the extent to which the 
farm population of the South par¬ 
ticipates in programs has always 
been at a minimum. The local culture 
complexes generally hold that pro¬ 
grams locally considered as subsi¬ 
dized should be operated for but not 
by the recipients. 

Professional Participation: 

When the program was organized, 
each of the 12 doctors in the county 
agreed to participate, and a number 
of doctors in Meridian, Mississippi, 
cooperated whenever difficult surgical 
cases were involved. 

In order that the relationship be¬ 
tween physicians and the association 
might be explicit, agreements were 
formulated which stipulated what 
services would be rendered, the rates, 
plans for paying the charges, and 
other aspects of the program. The 
customary rates charged before the 
association was organized were used 
as a base for determining the amount 
physicians would charge for various 
services. 

During the first year of the pro¬ 
gram’s operation, each of the five 
dentists in the county took part in 
the program and written agreements 
were drawn up to regulate the rela¬ 
tionships between the dentists and 
the association. With few exceptions, 


rates for dental work were to be the 
same as the charges that were made 
before the program was organized. 

The six druggists agreed to par¬ 
ticipate in the association. In the 
early phase of the program they did 
not attempt to reach any formal 
agreement regarding uniformity of 
prices, but as this led to confusion, 
the druggists soon adopted an agree¬ 
ment as to what they would charge 
for drugs. 

Agreements were also formulated 
and adopted which regulated rela¬ 
tions between the hospitals and the 
association. 

In addition to these agreements 
between the association and doctors, 
dentists, druggists and hospitals, each 
professional group set up a commit¬ 
tee to facilitate profession-associa¬ 
tion relations. In the event of any 
alleged breach of promise on the part 
of participating professional people 
or the association, these committees 
were to be active in seeing that cor¬ 
rections are made. 

Services Rendered: 

The association provides general 
practitioners’ care—including home, 
hospital, and office calls—day or 
night. Prenatal care is made avail¬ 
able, and in the course of such treat¬ 
ment the physician in charge decides 
whether the delivery will be made at 
the patient’s home or at the hospital. 
It makes provision for major and 
minor operations, X-ray examina¬ 
tions, and related treatments. In the 
case of more difficult surgery, the 
physician in charge, with the consent 
of the patient, makes arrangements 
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with a specialist, usually at Jackson 
or Meridian, to whom such cases are 
usually referred. Hospitalization in¬ 
cludes a maximum of 14 days per 
year for each member, or a total of 
28 days for an entire family. Regular 
hospital services include use of semi¬ 
private rooms, and laboratory and 
nursing services. 

During the initial months of the 
association’s operation, protective 
dental services (including extrac¬ 
tions, fillings, prophylaxes, and perio¬ 
dontal care) were available to all 
members and their dependents. But 
as dental defects in many cases had 
gone untreated for years, the organi¬ 
zation soon found that the funds were 
too limited to allow complete cover¬ 
age of all age groups. An adjustment 
was made through which full dental 
care is now provided only for chil¬ 
dren under 18 years of age. Services 
rendered to individuals who are 18 
years and older are limited to dental 
corrections in case of pain or to pa¬ 
tients who have defective teeth that 
are definitely impairing the health. 

There is a sharp contrast in the 
volume of physicians’ care rendered 
to a given number of patients in the 
health organization compared with 


previous customary services they 
have had within a comparable length 
of time. Formerly, among families 
that are now members, a physician 
was summoned or the patient visited 
a doctor only when the case was 
urgent. Defects that were not acute 
or not of an emergency character 
were usually allowed to persist until 
health impairments were severe. Fur¬ 
thermore, before the program was 
organized it was usual for adults and 
children to do without dental care 
until the defects in the teeth were so 
great that extraction was the only 
solution. 

In order to compare and/or con¬ 
trast the health services received be¬ 
fore the program was organized and 
services received during the first year 
of operation, members of a sample 
of sixty families were asked what 
medical care they had received and 
at what rates during the 12 months 
preceding the beginning of the health 
association. From records at the local 
office, data were obtained on the same 
categories of services rendered to the 
same 60 families during the first year 
of the association’s operation. The 
following table presents a summary 
of these findings. 


TABLE II. Costs of Major Medical Services Rendered 60 Sample Families During 
the Years August 1,1941 to July 31,1942 and August 1,1942 to July 31,1943 


Service 


Home, hospital, office calls 

Deliveries 

Surgery 

Hospitalization 

Dental Care 

Drugs 

Grand Total 


PRECEDING YEAR 


Total Costs 

Per Family 

$ 417.00 

$ 6.88 

105.00 

1.75 

8.00 

.13 

127.00 

2.12 

263.70 

4.40 

266.00 

4.43 

$1,182.70 

$19*71 


PROJECT YEAR 


Total Costs 

Per Family 

$ 821.50 

$13.69 

50.00 

.83 

457.00 

7.62 

548.00 

9.13 

301.89 

5.03 

395.00 

6.53 

$2,573.39 

$42.89 
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With the exception of cost of de¬ 
liveries, in each category in Table II 
the total costs were greater during 
the first year of the association’s op¬ 
eration than during the preceding 
year. But since the program observed 
the principle that the patient pay 
according to ability, actually each 
family expended much less during the 
first year of the program’s operation 
than it did the previous year. The 
percentage of the total bills paid, by 
subsidy, for these families was 88.6 
per cent of the grand total cost. How¬ 
ever, since customarily only 40 or 50 
per cent of the charges of the medi¬ 
cal service rendered to these families 
had been collected, the amount paid 
by families during the year August 
1, 1941, to July 81, 1942, was much 
smaller than actual charges. The 
principal explanation for the rela¬ 
tively more medical services received 
by families during the first year of 
the program’s operation than the pre¬ 
ceding year is found in the removal 
of the economic barrier. 

Adequacy of Services: 

The large majority of members 
who were interviewed considered the 
services rendered to be adequate. 
There were a few exceptions. A com¬ 
mon belief among the members is 
that some of the cost of drugs should 
be borne by the association and that 
it should provide more nearly com¬ 
plete dental coverage for all persons 
in the program who are 18 years of 
age and older, just as it does for per¬ 
sons under 18 years. Members in the 
sample taken said that services are 
rendered as promptly, or more 


promptly, than they were before. 
Doctors, dentists, the members of the 
board of directors and the manager 
think that the services rendered have 
generally been adequate, but they 
think that the program would have 
been more effective if the county had 
had a full-time health unit. Original 
plans provided that two nurses be 
employed by the association; they 
were to be under the supervision of 
a public health officer. But these pro¬ 
visions did not materialize because 
the State Health Board would not 
agree to supervise the nurses unless 
a full-time health unit were provided. 

Finances: 

It was said in another connection 
that the advance estimate of the cost 
of the program per family was $54 
per year, the amount to be derived 
from membership fees and from a 
Federal subsidy. During the pro¬ 
gram’s first year of operation each 
member paid $5, or 6 per cent of his 
net cash income, whichever was 
greater. This membership fee to¬ 
gether with the Federal subsidy was 
practically adequate in that funds 
were almost sufficient to cover the 
various costs; but the minimum fee 
which was paid by a large percentage 
of the members was so small that 
frequently members assumed they 
were virtually “getting something for 
nothing.” 

During the second year of its op¬ 
eration, the association raised the 
minimum fee from $5 to $12. More¬ 
over, because a reduction had been 
made in the subsidy, certain services 
had to be reduced or discontinued; 
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therefore, for the year August 1,1943 
to July 31, 1944, the cost estimated 
per family was reduced to $40. In 
Table III are presented the allot¬ 
ments that were set aside for various 
services during the first and second 
years of the association’s operation. 


TABLE III. Estimated Budgets for First 
and Second Year’s Operation 



Estimated Cost Per Family 

August 1,1942 
July 31,1943 

August 1, 1943 
July 31,1944 

General Practitioner $16.00 

$16.00 

Surgery 

6.00 

6.00 

Hospitalization 

10.00 

8.00 

Drugs 

7.00 

0.00 

Dentistry 

7.00 

7.00 

Nursing 

2.50 

0.00 

Contingents 

3.00 

0.00 

Administration 

2.50 

3.00 


$54.00 

$40.00 


The association paid a relatively 
high percentage of all submitted bills 
during the first year of its operation. 
These percentages were as follows: 
General practitioners, 96.0 per cent; 
hospital owners, 100; surgeons and 
specialists, 96.1; druggists, 100; and 
dentists, 99.9. The percentage of bills 
submitted by doctors and dentists 
which were collected during the first 
year of the program’s operation was 
much higher than it was before the 
association was organized. For in¬ 
stance, one physician stated that for¬ 
merly his total collections for serv¬ 
ices to all his patients averaged about 
50 per cent of his total charges. 

The over-all cost of operating the 
program the first year was $107,- 
340.02 of which $95,140.00, or 88.6 
per cent, was subsidy. The total esti¬ 
mated cost for the second fiscal year 


was $80,000.00 of which the subsidy 
amounted to approximately $41,- 
245.08 or 51.2 per cent of the total. 
These relatively high percentages of 
subsidy used are explained mainly by 
low net cash farm incomes of the 
members and an inadequacy of ap¬ 
praisals of the members’ incomes 
made by the officials of the program. 

During the second year of its op¬ 
eration, the association’s membership 
decreased to 1,775, largely because 
the minimum fee had been increased, 
certain services had been reduced or 
discontinued, and some members who 
did not need any medical services the 
first year did not think it desirable to 
renew membership. 

Local Support of The Association: 

With few exceptions, participating 
professionals and members of the as¬ 
sociation place high values on the 
program and have been concerned 
about its progress. Although few 
members have learned to help in di¬ 
recting the affairs of the program, 
the majority are well satisfied with 
the objectives and operations of the 
so-called health plan. Further, a num¬ 
ber of persons who until recently 
were ineligible for membership, such 
as bankers, mill workers, and mer¬ 
chants, are favorably disposed to¬ 
ward it. 

IV. Results of The Program 

The successes and the failures of 
the association are closely related to 
the adherence to or the disregard of 
fundamental sociological principles. 
Recognition or disregard of social 
processes and values may or may not 
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have been the conscious design of the 
initiators, but in an analysis of the 
experience the operation of principles 
which are common knowledge among 
cultural anthropologists and sociolo¬ 
gists is clearly reflected. 

Strength of The Plan 

1. The association has as its reason 
for being, helping farm families to 
secure medical care. As it is in the 
local cultural pattern to place value 
on this type of service, the organiza¬ 
tion has received the support of prac¬ 
tically all groups within the county. 

2. Generally, membership of the 
organization is composed of farm 
families whose income is relatively 
small. Thus, the program is accepted 
by most people in the county because 
it promises to render services which 
are considered desirable for the 
needy. 

3. The organization utilized the 
popular belief among physicians that 
the free choice of doctor and patient 
should be preserved and that the “in¬ 
itiative motives” accompanying pri¬ 
vate practice should be maintained. 

4. Of special significance to the 
success of the organization is the 
technique of self-discipline of pro¬ 
fessional personnel. The professional 
committees which created the organi¬ 
zational structure whereby doctors 
and dentists (and for a while the 
druggists) are placed in a situation 
which compels them collectively to 
sponsor their charges for services 
are effective instruments of social 
control. 

5. In the role of an institutional¬ 
ized .leader—the manager—the or¬ 


ganization provides a functionaire 
who can perform the job for which 
no collective pattern existed. As the 
folk culture has no mechanism by 
which to implement a program on a 
county-wide and in many cases not 
on a community-wide basis, the man¬ 
ager has succeeded, at least tempo¬ 
rarily, in supplying direction for the 
program. 

6. Those who planned the associ¬ 
ation were realistic when they made 
preparations for a Federal subsidy. 
However, the permanency of the pro¬ 
gram will depend on the extent to 
which local people cease defining sub¬ 
sidy as charity and begin redefining 
Federal aid as an equalization fund 
necessary for the general welfare of 
the county, state and Nation. 
Weakness of The Plan 

1. Members of the board of direc¬ 
tors have failed to develop the poten¬ 
tial understanding and support of 
members. The directors are in a posi¬ 
tion to spread information among the 
members of the association and to 
report back to the organization the 
attitudes and responses of members. 
But, so far, board members have been 
slow to recognize this two-fold func¬ 
tion of communication. 

2. Although there seems to have 
been no conscious racial discriminar 
tion when recruiting members, the 
organization failed to include Ne¬ 
groes in its membership in the pro¬ 
portion they are found in the rural 
farm population of the county, and 
none of the officials of the organiza¬ 
tion are Negroes. Probably the ratio 
used has made the program more 
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generally acceptable because it is con¬ 
sistent with local cultural complexes, 
but more courage on the part of the 
plann ers to experiment with the elas¬ 
ticity of race relations (although 
these relations are frequently as¬ 
sumed to be rigid) would have been 
in order. 

Y. Implications for National Program 
Of Medical Care 

When the results of the Newton 
County project are considered in the 
light of the needs of a national health 
program, the following aspects are 
striking: 

1. As membership of the organi¬ 
zation is on a voluntary basis, a rel¬ 
atively small percentage of the total 
eligible population actually joined the 
association. Throughout the entire 
period of operation there was an un¬ 
der-representation of Negroes and an 
over-representation of whites, al¬ 
though it should be noted that there 
was no positive discrimination 
against Negroes. It is within the cul¬ 
tural pattern for the Negro not to 
avail himself of the chance to par¬ 
ticipate on an equal basis with whites 
even though the opportunity does ex¬ 
ist. This low rate of coverage of both 
whites and Negroes among the eli- 
gibles suggests that only a national 
program would assure an adequate 
coverage of all segments of the popu¬ 
lation. From the standpoint of com¬ 
plete coverage of the entire popula¬ 
tion, a voluntary plan will probably 
never be entirely satisfactory. 

2. The financial plan adopted in 
Newton County is actuarially un¬ 
sound. The way the program was 


financed the first year attracted fam¬ 
ilies of low incomes and it is a known 
fact that these families who are least 
able to pay constitute the poorest 
financial risk. This suggests that be¬ 
fore a health program can be placed 
on a sound actuarial basis, both the 
rural non-farm and the urban popu¬ 
lation will have to be included. But 
since the non-farm and urban popu¬ 
lations of the Southeastern Region 
have relatively low incomes, they 
could not be expected to finance the 
cost of a program that includes both 
themselves and the rural farm popu¬ 
lation. Thus, if a health program is to 
be built on a sound financial basis, it 
will probably be necessary to include 
the entire population of the nation, 
meanwhile providing Federal-or state 
subsidy for poor risk groups. 

3. Regardless of the nature of any 
broad health program, it would be 
wise to take cognizance of the county 
as a unit in the South at least. How¬ 
ever, an analysis of the Newton 
County program indicates that the 
county may be too small as an ad¬ 
ministrative unit. Administrative cost 
of a county here is relatively higher 
than it would be if the unit included 
a series of adjoining counties. If such 
a program included an area much 
larger than a Mississippi county, 
more situations would arise where 
professional personnel could benefit 
from an exchange of ideas and in¬ 
formation. Finally, if the idea of the 
county as an administrative unit is 
followed to the letter, it would tend 
to restrict patients from securing 
medical services outside the county. 
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4. The Newton County Health As¬ 
sociation has not evolved either 
norms or techniques to assure that 
the medical care rendered will be of a 
high quality. Perhaps it will be wise 
for the profession to formulate its 
own standards and to establish a sys¬ 
tem of regulations to assure services 
of a high quality. 


5. Since the narrow horizon of the 
county association involves almost ex¬ 
clusively therapeutic practices, it is 
essential, if prevention is ever to be¬ 
come a reality, that health programs 
be of such a scope that state and na¬ 
tional public health services can be 
fully utilized. 



NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

A TALE OP TWO VILLAGES* 


This paper represents one of the reports 1 
on a series of studies dealing with mobility 
of high school graduates from villages and 
towns in different sections of the United 
States. 

The choice of high school graduates as 
subjects for a study of mobility leaves much 
to be desired in presenting the total picture 
of mobility from any community. Even if 
one restricts oneself to the movement of 
the younger generation, the choice of sixth 
graders would be preferable to that of high 
school graduates since practically all mem¬ 
bers of the community have experience at 
that lower school level whereas a much 
smaller percentage finish high school. The 
graduates, however, are much easier to 
locate, especially where alumni societies 
have been active. Further, they are a group 
selected in terms of certain abilities and 
capacities somewhat above the average. In¬ 
cidentally, this choice makes possible cer¬ 
tain observations relative to the changing 
function of high school education. 

The communities chosen for study are 
rural non-manufacturing towns with a sub¬ 
stantial excess of youth beyond the number 
who can be absorbed in the limited work 
opportunities of the locality. With the rela¬ 
tive stability of the adult population in such 
centers and the necessity for many of the 
generation approaching adulthood to find 
opportunities and preferments in other 
areas, these towns may be characterized as 
feeder or stem communities. 

Two such feeder or stem communities are 
reported on here. These are Woodbum, 
Oregon, some 35 miles south of Portland in 

* The author is indebted to the Social Sci¬ 
ence Research Council of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education for financial 
assistance in the development of the study. 

1 The first of these reports for the Michi¬ 
gan village appeared in the March 1941 
issue of Social Forces . 


the center of the small fruits area, and 
Cottage Grove, at the extreme southern end 
of the Willamette Valley some 145 miles 
south of Portland and located in a general 
farming and lumbering area. 

Where have the graduates from these 
communities located and what are they 
doing? 2 What is the nature of their hori¬ 
zontal and vertical mobility? Are recent 
graduates able to locate in status levels 
equal to those attained by the earlier grad¬ 
uates ? Are differences found in the location 
of the sons of professional and of laboring 
fathers ? 

The school at Cottage Grove graduated its 
first class in 1896 and lists some five hun¬ 
dred men graduates between that year and 
1934. Woodbum graduated its first class in 
1908 with over six hundred men graduating 
between 1908 and 1934. To expedite com¬ 
parisons the graduates for each school are 
broken into three time groups; from the 
first class to 1919, 1920-1929, and 1930-1934. 
The inclusion of data for the 1930-34 group 
may appear questionable because of the 
more limited time for their occupational 
and status placement. This limitation is 
recognized, but since these had had at the 
time of this survey from six to eleven years 
to begin establishing themselves and since 
their mobility, though uncompleted, sug¬ 
gests the continuance of trends in evidence 
among those who graduated prior to 1930, 
this inclusion appears justified. 

It should be indicated that this report 
deals with male graduates only. While the 
data for women have been gathered and 
analyzed, presentation of that material must 
await a later report. 

2 All the data for this report were gathered 
prior to our participation in World War II 
and does not reflect mobility resulting from 
the war or from the defense activity im¬ 
mediately preceding it. 
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Where They Live 

A first test of mobility is revealed by the 
living location of the graduates. From the 
first class of graduates until 1934, which is 
the last class covered in this analysis, we 
observe an increase in those remaining in 
the home community and a decrease of those 
found in other states. In Woodbum, prior to 
1920, only one out of six remained in the 
home town; for the 1920’s the ratio was one 
in four; while for the period 1930-34 one in 
three have stayed in the home town. In con¬ 
trast, whereas one-third of the earlier 
group live outside the State of Oregon, only 
one in seven of the last group have estab¬ 
lished residence outside the state. The grad¬ 
uates from the more isolated town of Cot¬ 
tage Grove reveal a consistently larger per¬ 
centage in each decade remaining in the 
home town and a consistently smaller num¬ 
ber who leave the state than was the case 
in Woodbum. However, the trend for the 
Cottage Grove group is similar to that for 
Woodbum. 

What They Do 

For the Woodbum group 1908-1919, one- 
third became proprietors or entered, pro¬ 
fessions, one-sixth were farmers, one-fifth 
clerks and nearly one-third entered trade 
and unskilled labor groups. Those entering 
professions and proprietary positions drop 
significantly for the decade of the 1920’s, 
and except for teaching account for only 
one in 16 for those graduating between 
1930-34. In contrast the trade and unskilled 
locations which accounted for about 30 per 
cent of the first decade rises to 36 per cent 
for the second decade and to nearly one- 
half for those graduating in the early 
1930’s. It is also significant that those lo¬ 
cating on farms have increased in propor¬ 
tion, the percentage being 17.5 per cent, 26.7 
and 29.8 for the three periods. 

The data for Cottage Grove does not re¬ 
veal the marked fluctuations in occupational 
locations between earlier or later periods as 
is observed among the Woodburn graduates. 
Perhaps the greater distance from other oc¬ 
cupational opportunities has accounted from 
the beginning for the greater majority of 


these graduates entering unskilled, skilled 
or clerical positions. For four decades the 
known Cottage Grove graduates have aver¬ 
aged about 60 per cent in these three classi¬ 
fications. Within these groupings one ob¬ 
serves decline in the proportion finding 
clerical and skill positions and an increase 
among the unskilled. As is the case in all 
graduates studied so far the proportion en¬ 
tering professions and proprietary positions 
has also declined. In one other respect the 
Cottage Grove group differs from that of 
Woodbum. The percentage of farmers from 
Cottage Grove has never accounted for as 
much as ten per cent of the group. In 
Woodburn farming attracted over 25 per 
cent for those since 1920. Without doubt the 
more profitable specialized agriculture 
which characterizes the Woodbum area is 
more effective in holding students than the 
less profitable general farming found around 
Cottage Grove. 

To test whether this movement toward 
jobs and occupations of lower status ob¬ 
served in all towns studied to date is the 
result of the influx into high school of a 
larger number of sons of workmen, clerks, 
and farmers in recent decades, a comparison 
is made of the occupational level of grad¬ 
uates with that of fathers, much after the 
fashion of the study by Davidson and An¬ 
derson in San Jose. This breakdown by 
separate periods was possible only for 
Woodburn. Since 1919 over half of the sons 
of professional men and proprietors have 
entered clerical, skilled or unskilled loca¬ 
tions. While this figure is exceeded by the 
sons of the skilled and unskilled there is 
evidenced no trend of increase for this lat¬ 
ter group over the years. Whereas pro¬ 
fessional men’s sons entered professional or 
proprietary locations at the rate of three 
out of four up to 1919, less than one-half 
found such location for those graduating 
during the 20’s and only one in six for the 
period 1930-34. For this last period one- 
third of the sons of professional men are 
found in skilled and unskilled locations. 
While during the earlier period proprietors 
were able to provide for half of their sons 
in the favored locations of business and 
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profession, the preponderant majority of 
those sons now enter clerical, skilled and 
unskilled jobs. It is interesting but perhaps 
not significant that no son from these two 
upper levels is classified as farmer. 

For farmers’ sons the contributions to 
professions and business have been cut in 
half in contrast to significant increases in 
farming and skilled trades since 1920. Sons 
of farmers represented nearly 60 per cent 
of all those who entered skilled trades for 
the last period. From this fact it appears 
that the contact of the farm lad with farm 
machinery still provides a valuable educa¬ 
tion pointing toward skilled jobs. 

When we turn attention to those whose 
fathers were classified as skilled or un¬ 
skilled, we find that six out of ten sons 
locate in similar levels. This proportion has 
remained more or less constant through all 
three periods. While one out of five still 
finds location as professional or proprietor, 
this represents only about half the percent¬ 
age who found such location prior to 1919. 

This brief comparison of the occupation 
of graduate and father offers little support 
in the attempt to explain the less favored 
locations of graduates since 1920 in terms 
of a shifting occupational composition of 
parents. The fact must be faced, that op¬ 
portunity for the high school graduate for 
favorable placement, even with advanced 
education, has declined markedly since 1920. 

In summary, certain tentative conclusions 
may be drawn on the basis of the data gath¬ 
ered from these two villages. 

(1) Without attempting to indicate dis¬ 
tance from a metropolitan center as a 
major factor influencing the amount of 
mobility, we may observe that the com¬ 
munity only 35 miles distant from Portland 
lost many more of its graduates from the 
home community than Cottage Grove, which 
is more isolated and at least four times that 
distance from Portland. This influence of 
isolation is not new in the theory of mobil¬ 
ity. Furthermore, the data here tend to 
support the hypothesis that mobility varies 
in inverse ratio to distance from metro¬ 
politan contacts. 

(2) A second finding supported by this 


and other studies reveals a decrease in 
movement of graduates away from the home 
community after the first decade of high 
school graduates. This decline of mobility 
might be explained on the basis of changes 
in economic opportunities. Further, one 
might offer as an explanation the increase 
in proportion of village youth graduating 
from high schools. While I would not ignore 
these possible explanations, plausible as 
they may appear, I am inclined to accept 
the possibility of a third factor, namely, 
that each successive generation of high 
school graduates progressively drains the 
available genius and talent away from the 
local community. While I would be hard 
pressed to establish this hypothesis beyond 
peradventure of doubt, I offer these ob¬ 
servations for whatever they may be worth. 
A comparison of Woodbum and the Mich¬ 
igan community studied previously reveals 
about the same rate of exodus for the first 
three decades of experience, although the 
Michigan community graduated its first 
class in 1880, while Woodburn did not grad¬ 
uate its first class until 1908. Further, the 
Michigan school which experienced a 
marked decline in number of graduates be¬ 
tween 1910 and 1919 revealed no change in 
the trend of mobility decline for graduates 
of this period. I think the question may be 
asked, if not answered, whether genius is 
drained during earlier decades. 

(3) The suggestion just made may also 
account for the marked decline in those at¬ 
taining positions of preferment since 1920. 
In this case, however, one must also men¬ 
tion the increased difficulty for the sons of 
the farmer, clerk or laborer to clear the 
expensive hurdles now necessary to enter 
professions or become proprietors. 

In conclusion, one might raise a question 
regarding an educational philosophy which 
defines success as the rising above the 
status of parent and community. The pres¬ 
ent study indicates that not only do the 
great majority of high school graduates not 
rise above the status level of parents but 
that many sons fall below that level. In spite 
of the hopefulness of the earlier philosophy 
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to rise, yes, in spite of the song hit “This 
Town Is Too Small for Me,” a kinder edu¬ 
cational philosophy would recognize limita¬ 
tions in status mobility and prepare high 


school graduates for a happier adjustment 
to these limitations. 

Elon H. Moore. 

University of Oregon. 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF THE FERTILITY RATIO IN THE STUDY OF 
RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES IN FERTILITY 


The fertility ratio, that is, the number of 
children under five years of age per 1,000 
women aged 15 to 44 (or 20 to 44) years, is 
accepted as one of the most satisfactory 
measures of human fertility. It has been 
widely used as a basis for determining the 
rates at which populations of different ge¬ 
ographic areas, of separate racial groups, 
and of rural and urban districts are repro¬ 
ducing themselves. In fact, the employment 
of this index is one of the principal factors 
in the great increase of demographic knowl¬ 
edge in the last two decades. Its chief ad¬ 
vantages, especially for comparative pur¬ 
poses are: 1) that it is based on enumerated 
persons and thus tends to be more reliable 
than the alternative measure, the birth rate; 
and 2) that refinement is automatically in¬ 
troduced by using only females in the child¬ 
bearing ages in the calculation, which min¬ 
imizes the effect of age and sex differences 
in population composition. However, as is 
the case with most of the indexes which 
have been developed for the measurement 
of demographic phenomena, the reliability 
of the fertility ratio is contingent, to some 
extent, upon conditions under which it is 
used. For instance, the ratio should be used 
with caution in a situation where substantial 
numbers of young children are separated 
from their mothers, for, if the former are 
enumerated in one population group, the 
latter in another, the validity of the index 
as a measure of fertility in both groups is 
likely to be affected. This appears to have 
occurred in the following situation. 

In 1941 a study was made primarily to 
determine certain facts about the occupa¬ 
tional and residential stability of the resi¬ 
dent heads of Negro households and their 


offspring in Ward I, St. Helena Parish, 
Louisiana. The minor civil division is lo¬ 
cated in an upland area of the state, where 
subsistence farms predominate, and all its 
Negro residents fall within the category of 
persons designated by the United States 
Bureau of the Census as “rural farm.” The 
schedule which was used also contained 
questions on the composition of resident 
households in the ward, including the ages 
of present members and their relationship 
to the heads of the households. It was 
ascertained that there were 63 children 
under five years of age in the minor civil 
division in 1941, and that there were 86 
women in the childbearing ages of 15 to 44 
years. The fertility ratio based on these 
figures is 732.5, which corresponds fairly 
closely to that for the rural farm Negroes 
of the parish as a whole in 1940 (722.8), 
but is considerably above the ratio for the 
rural farm Negroes of Louisiana (595.0), or 
for that of the comparable group in the 
nation as a whole, which is 584.2. 

In the course of the investigation it be¬ 
came apparent that there was a heavy mi¬ 
gration of the offspring of the resident 
heads of households to New Orleans, a city 
of about 500,000 inhabitants, which is lo¬ 
cated approximately 125 miles from the 
sample minor civil division. This was par¬ 
ticularly true of the daughters, who en¬ 
gaged themselves in domestic service in that 
city. The completed schedules showed that 
many of the children born to these Negro 
women had been sent back to live with the 
grandparents in the country. Thus, of the 
63 persons under five years of age enum¬ 
erated in Ward I in 1941, nine, or slightly 
more than 14 per cent were the offspring of 
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mothers who were at the time residing in 
the urban center. If these nine persons are 
excluded from the total, there remain 54 
children under five years of age whose 
mothers were present in the minor civil 
division at the time of the enumeration. 
When this figure is related to the number 
of women 15 to 44 years of age (86), the 
resulting fertility ratio is 627.9 which, it 
will be noted, still exceeds those for the 
rural farm Negroes of the state and nation, 
but the differences involved are consider¬ 
ably reduced. 

To the extent that Negro female migrants 
to urban areas send their offspring to the 


country to be classified as “rural” resi¬ 
dential variations in fertility which are 
based on the index are distorted. The sur¬ 
plus of children thus created tends to in¬ 
crease the ratio in a given rural area and, in 
turn, those of the urban centers in which the 
mothers are located are depressed. This 
factor may be of some significance in ex¬ 
plaining wide variations between rural and 
urban areas which have been found to exist 
in this respect, variations which seem to be 
more pronounced for Negroes than for 
whites. 

Louise Kemp. 

Louisiana State University. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The majority of newly trained teachers 
begin their work in the one room country 
school or in the village school. In either 
case they are teaching children and dealing 
with adults who come from a rural back¬ 
ground. To be a successful teacher and 
community leader, it would seem that the 
teachers should be well versed in rural 
problems and rural life. Therefore, it would 
seem that teachers colleges must place 
greater emphasis upon rural sociology if 
they are to give adequate preparation to 
prospective teachers. 

After becoming a member of the faculty 
in one of our larger teachers colleges—a 
college which claims to have established the 
first rural practice school in the country— 
the writer was surprised to find that al¬ 
though rural sociology was offered, it was 
primarily for social science students. Stu¬ 
dents in rural education were not required 
to take the course. Those in charge of the 
teacher training program did not recom¬ 
mend that their students have a course in 
rural sociology. Before the war, one-third 
of all students who went into teaching from 
this school started their work in one room 
rural schools. Most of the remainder taught 
in village schools. Yet no one seemed to feel 
that there was any need for a course which 


would help the teacher to understand the 
new environment into which she was going. 
For many of our students, it is a new en¬ 
vironment since they come from cities in 
the area. 

The situation on the home campus caused 
the writer to wonder about the status of 
rural sociology at other teachers colleges. 
To get a better understanding of the status 
of rural sociology, a study was made of the 
1944-45 annual bulletins of the 160 teachers 
colleges listed by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. After this information 
was summarized, a questionnaire was sent 
to each school to gain additional informa¬ 
tion not available from the bulletins. 

It was found that 45.3 per cent of the 
teachers colleges offer a course in rural 
sociology. This varies greatly by regions of 
the country. In order that rural sociologists 
might know the status of rural sociology in 
their area, the country was divided into five 
divisions: Middle Atlantic and New Eng¬ 
land, South Atlantic and South, Midwest, 
Northwest, and Southwest. In the Middle 
Atlantic and New England division only 
three out of the 38 teacher training 
schools offer work in rural sociology. In 
contrast, approximately 60 per cent of the 
schools in the Midwest, Southwest, South 
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and South Atlantic offer work in rural soci¬ 
ology. Of the teachers colleges of the North¬ 
west, only one school in four offers such 
work. 

The reasons for the differences in region¬ 
al offerings are not clear. The Middle At¬ 
lantic and New England areas might be 
considered more urban, and therefore, there 
would be less awareness of the need for 
the training of rural teachers. Yet the same 
reasoning would not explain the small per¬ 
centage of schools offering rural sociology 
in the Northwest. The more probable ex¬ 
planation is that, for some reason, little or 
no sociology of any kind is taught in the 
teachers colleges in these two regions. Of 
the 46 teachers colleges of New England, 
the Middle Atlantic and Northwest regions, 
only two have separate departments of So¬ 
ciology. If work in sociology is offered, it 
is given by the history or the social studies 
department. In these departments few 
courses are offered in sociology, often an 
introductory course only. It is usually when 
a department offers several courses that 
rural sociology is given. It is of interest to 
note that in six instances the department 
of education offers the work in rural 
sociology. 

In the follow up study, forty-two of the 
seventy-three department heads in schools 
teaching rural sociology responded to the 
questionnaire. In order to get some indica¬ 


tion of the trend in the teaching of rural 
sociology this question was asked: “In what 
year was the course introduced at your 
school?” One school started the course in 
1911; the remainder scattered along, one 
or two new schools offering the course each 
year. One half of the schools introduced 
the course between 1930 and 1944. 

The teaching of Rural Sociology has in¬ 
creased gradually since its first introduc¬ 
tion into the teachers college curriculum. 
It has held its own in most colleges where 
introduced. Only four schools indicated that 
they had offered the course but had dropped 
it because of a lack of interest, or because 
it was necessary to cut down on the number 
of courses. To the question, “If you do not 
teach a course in rural sociology now, do 
you plan to offer the course after the war?”, 
one department head indicated a plan to 
introduce the course. This seems to indicate 
that there will be no rapid growth in the 
offerings in the field in the immediate fu¬ 
ture. Certain other sociology courses have 
experienced more rapid growth and have 
attracted more students. 

More than one-half of the schools report¬ 
ing rural sociology offer the course each 
year; most of the remainder, each term or 
semester; a few, every two or three years 
only. 

Probably the most complete program for 
training rural teachers in rural sociology 
is found at the Central Michigan College 


Offerings of 161 Teachers' Colleges Listed in the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges in Rural Sociology By Departments and Regions 


Middle Atlantic and 

Department offering work New England 

South and 
South Atlantic 

Midwest 

Southwest 

Northwest 

Total 

Sociology 

Social Science 

0 

10 

10 

4 

1 

25 

0 

4 

12 

6 

1 

23 

Social Studies 

2 

4 

6 

2 

0 

14 

Sociology and Economics 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Education 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

Home Economics 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Number offering 

Rural Sociology 

3 

20 

35 

13 

2 

73 

Number of schools 

38 

33 

60 

22 

8 

161 

Per cent offering 

Rural Sociology 

7.9 

60.6 

58.3 

59.0 

25.0 

45.3 
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of Education at Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
In this school, rural sociology is the foun¬ 
dation course in their training program for 
rural teachers and all students in the divi¬ 
sion for rural teachers must register for the 
course. In normal times they gave the 
course each semester and had 150 students 
enrolled each year. In addition to the basic 
course in rural sociology , they list courses 
in Social Processes , giving special emphasis 
to rural communities, Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics , the Rural Church with an oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in a laboratory rural 
church, Religious Leadership for ministers 
and others, and Advanced Rural Problems . 
In addition, many extracurricular rural 
programs are sponsored. The Rural Life 
Club or the Appleblossom Club engages in 
many community activities including the 
publishing of a newspaper which has a 
circulation of 2,500 and is the official organ 
of the Michigan Rural Teachers Associa¬ 
tion. This is a very well developed program 
and very few schools approach the stand¬ 
ards set up. Almost without exception 
teachers colleges offer only the introductory 
rural sociology course, if they offer any. 

Practically all of those teaching rural 
sociology use a basic text for the course. 
The texts used in these colleges are listed 
in the order of their greatest frequency: 
Kolb and Brunner, A Study of Rural Soci¬ 
ology; Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life; 
Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology; Gillette, 
Rural Sociology; Sanderson, Rural Sociolo¬ 
gy and Rural Social Organization; Landis, 
Rural Life in Process; Taylor, Rural Soci¬ 
ology r. Although the writer did not ask for 
criticisms of these texts, it is his opinion 
that there is need for a careful evaluation 
of the material presented in the current 
texts. Most of these texts have been written 
from the point of view of one interested in 
research. Rural sociology classes in teachers 
colleges and liberal arts colleges are largely 
service courses for people majoring in many 
departments. These courses are for teachers, 
social workers, preachers, and so on, and 
text materials should be such that they will 
appeal to this large group of students. It 
seems that the texts have tended to be too 


statistical and lack the appeal that texts 
have had in other fields of sociology. 

Those answering the questionnaire were 
almost unanimous in saying that they 
thought there was a special need for the 
teaching of rural sociology in the teachers 
colleges. The reasons given were very much 
the same. Students do their first teaching 
in rural one room schools or village schools 
and must have an understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of rural people and their problems 
if they are to be successful in their posi¬ 
tions. Works and Lesser in their discussion 
of the training of the rural teacher state: 
“She must be oriented to rural sociology 
and have an intimate knowledge of the 
particular community she serves, . . . pros¬ 
pective rural teachers must acquire some 
understanding of rural society and of what 
they and the rural school can contribute to 
it. They must learn how to draw on local 
resources in planning or adapting their pro¬ 
gram of instruction.” 1 

However, it would seem that all teachers, 
regardless of where they teach, should have 
an understanding of country people and the 
problems faced by the rural world. As one 
teacher in Connecticut stated: “Rural Soci¬ 
ology was taken from our required curri¬ 
culum because we have rapidly become ur¬ 
banized. I think it was a mistake. Even in 
this urban area young city-bred teachers 
have few other ways of gaining an under¬ 
standing of country people and their prob¬ 
lems. Even in consolidated schools many 
country children attend and need under¬ 
standing of their teachers.” Wisconsin re¬ 
quires students to take a course in rural 
sociology for certification for state-graded 
schools. However, some of the schools in 
the state do not list the course in their 
bulletins. 

In spite of the fact that those teaching 
the course in rural sociology and that many 
experts in the field of rural teacher training 
recognized the need for the course, in most 
schools it is offered as an elective rather 
than a requirement for those who plan to 

1 Rural America Today; George A. Works 
and Simon 0. Lesser, p. 145. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1942. 
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teach. Half of the instructors reported that 
they had twenty or fewer students in their 
rural classes. In one typical midwestem 
state teachers college (eighty per cent of 
whose two-year graduates are placed in 
rural areas) only 20 per cent of the stu¬ 
dents elect rural courses. 2 In Vermont, Con¬ 
necticut, and New York where approximate¬ 
ly 90 per cent of the normal school students 
begin their careers in rural schools, 3 pro¬ 
grams have been initiated to give pros¬ 
pective teachers training and experience in 
the rural school. Although this is true, we 
noted earlier that this is the same section 
of the country in which the teachers col¬ 
leges do not offer rural sociology as such. 

The chief problem seems to be one of 
working out greater cooperation between 
the social studies departments in our teach¬ 
ers colleges and the rural and elementary 
education departments. Columbia Univers¬ 
ity is doing much in its program in rural 
sociology and rural education to cause ad¬ 
ministrators to look favorably upon courses 
in rural sociology. The leaders in those 
fields at Columbia have emphasized for 
some time the need for rural training for 
those who plan to work with rural people. 
It is interesting to note that it was Colum¬ 
bia, an eastern and urban school, which 
took the lead in this field rather than a 
school in the western agricultural region. 
The University of Chicago is now getting 
interested in this type of training. 

There is also a very important need for 
trained people to teach rural sociology in 
the teachers colleges. In the March issue 
of Rural Sociology , the committee on post¬ 
war recruitment and training of rural soci¬ 
ologists points out that graduate students 
in rural sociology are critical of the present 
training program. . . With respect to the 
teaching of rural sociology which many 
graduates will do. There seems to them to 

-Ibid., p. 150. 

* Ibid., p. 151. 


be a need to show prospective teachers how 
to organize and synthesize the materials 
of the discipline so they can be simply re¬ 
expressed to undergraduates.” 4 

This seems to be a just criticism of our 
present training program. Too great an 
emphasis has been placed upon pure re¬ 
search. Graduates have felt that the only 
way out for them was in the research field, 
in government agencies, or in an agricul¬ 
tural college. Many students will want to 
teach, and since there is a need for the 
teaching of rural sociology in the teachers 
colleges, it is the obligation of those train¬ 
ing students in rural sociology to train them 
for teaching as well as research. These stu¬ 
dents must know what materials should be 
presented and must be trained to present 
their material in an interesting and in¬ 
spirational manner. This is especially true 
if the course is an elective and the rural 
sociologists must compete with inspirational 
teachers in other fields. Since most colleges 
teach only one or two courses in rural 
sociology, the instructor will be required to 
teach courses in general sociology. For this 
reason, students should have a broad back¬ 
ground of training in sociology without too 
great over specialization. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the place 
of rural sociology in teacher training in this 
article. Many other agencies are equally 
interested in what the rural sociologists 
have to offer. The church, social work 
agencies and public health departments are 
all asking that their people have training 
in rural sociology. If these agencies feel 
rural sociologists have something to offer 
and are demanding our services, it is time 
for us to evaluate our present training pro¬ 
gram and to see whether it is adequate to 
meet the needs. 

Judson T. Landis. 
Michigan State College. 


4 Rural Sociology; March, 1945, p. 79. 



CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Conrad Taeuberf 


Settlement 

In February 1943 the Minister of State 
for Postwar Reconstruction in Australia 
appointed a commission to inquire into and 
report on the organization of Australian 
rural economy and the reorganization and 
rehabilitation of the Australian rural econ¬ 
omy during the postwar period. The reports 1 
are based on hearings held in the rural sec¬ 
tions of the country and the limited pub¬ 
lished materials available. 

The first report includes a general review 
of Australian rural economy, a considera¬ 
tion of the importance of rural industries, 
an interpretative analysis of Australian 
agricultural history, a review of the fac¬ 
tors influencing production costs and a re¬ 
port of rural social conditions. 

The second report (land settlement for 
veterans) tackles the problem with vigor 
and no lack of realism. The mistakes of 
the settlement programs after World War 
I are stated clearly, analyzed and the pos¬ 
sibility of their repetition emphasized. The 
settlement programs recommended by vet¬ 
erans' organizations are critically reviewed. 
The Commission's plan for farm employ¬ 
ment and land settlement for returned vet¬ 
erans shows a broad understanding of the 
basic problems involved and has been 
worked out in considerable detail. It em¬ 
phasizes the safeguards which must be 
provided for the protection of the veterans, 
the economy of the country and the Nation’s 
treasury. It discusses the problems of state 
and federal relations which apparently 
haunt Australia as much as America. 


t Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Earl H. 
Bell, Gladys K. Bowles, E. J. Neiderfrank, 
Barbara B. Reagan and Edgar A. Schuler. 

1 Australia. Rural Reconstruction Com¬ 
mission. Rpt. I. A general rural survey . 56 
pp. Rpt. II. Settlement and employment of 
returned men on the land . 55 pp. Common¬ 
wealth Govt. Printer, Canberra, Australia, 
1944. 


The report, Settlement problems in north¬ 
ern New Brunswick, 2 is divided into two 
parts. The first records the progress of new 
settlers between 1930-1939, when the settle¬ 
ment movement was accelerated by unem¬ 
ployment. The settlement program described 
here presents a sharp contrast to those in 
the United States during the same period. 
One gets a picture of the slow progress 
made when man tries to carve a farm out 
of the wilderness without capital or tools 
and little power except his own brawn. The 
second part describes the farm organiza¬ 
tion and income of 43 farms in mature set¬ 
tlements in New Brunswick. Both sections 
are concluded with sound suggestions which 
should be incorporated in future settle¬ 
ment programs in New Brunswick. Agri¬ 
culture in New Brunswick is considered less 
important than forestry. To a large extent 
the development of agriculture in the forest 
area has been aimed to provide forest work¬ 
er families with permanent homes and the 
opportunity to produce their own food and 
fuel. 

Population 

Four more releases in the cooperative 
series on farm population and related sta¬ 
tistics have been published by the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics. The second and fifth of the 
series 3 present estimates of quarterly 
changes in the civilian population living on 
farms from April 1944 to January 1945. 
Changes are shown by sex and broad age 

8 A. Gosselin and G. P. Boucher, Settle¬ 
ment problems in northern New Brunswick . 
31 pp. Pub. 764. Dept, of Agr. Dominion of 
Canada. Ottawa, Dec. 1944. 

3 U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of the 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Farm population changes in 19 44 .1 p. 
Series Census-BAE, No. 2, Washington, 
D. C. April 1945. Recent changes in farm 
population. 1 p. Series Census-BAE, No. 5, 
Washington, D. C. July 1945. 
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groups—for persons under 14 years of age, 
those 14 and over, and also for males in the 
age group 18-34 (approximately the mil¬ 
itary age group). The population living on 
farms increased 350,000 from April 1944 to 
July 1944, reflecting the movement to farms 
that accompanies the seasonal rise in farm 
employment, and then decreased by 300,000 
between July 1944 and October 1944. Dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of the year, when sea¬ 
sonal movement away from farms is heav¬ 
iest, the population living on farms de¬ 
creased by about 740,000. Males 18-34 liv¬ 
ing on farms had decreased by about 46 
per cent between April 1940 and April 1944. 
This group also showed a moderate seasonal 
increase between April and July 1944 and 
then decreased during the third and fourth 
quarters. 

Comparisons of the numbers and char¬ 
acteristics of farm operators in 1940 and 
1944 are presented in the third 4 of the series 
of the cooperative releases. The number of 
farm operators decreased nearly 10 per cent 
in this 4-year period although there was no 
reduction in the amount of land under cul¬ 
tivation. Two-thirds of the decrease took 
place among operators 55 years of age and 
over. The number of farm operators under 
25 years of age and the number of women 
operating farms also decreased. More farm 
operators reported that they were prin¬ 
cipally employed in other occupations and 
farm operators who worked off their farms 
for pay or profit during the previous year 
in 1944 than in 1940. 

The fourth of the series 5 presents esti¬ 
mates of the net movement away from 
farms in the United States between 1940 
and 1944 by age and sex. Between these two 


4 U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of the 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur, Agr. 
Econ. Farm operators in the United States : 
April 1944 and April 1940. 4 pp. Series 
Census-BAE, No. 3, Washington, D. C. May 
1945. 

B U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. of the 
Census and U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. 
Econ. Net movement away from farms in 
the United States , by age and sex: 1940 to 
1944. 1 p. Series Census-BAE, No. 4, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. June 1945. 


dates civilian migration, inductions, and en¬ 
listments led to a net loss in the farm popu¬ 
lation of about 5,000,000 persons 14 years of 
age and over. Approximately half of this 
net loss occurred among men of military 
age. Although a large portion of this age 
group were inducted or enlisted in the 
armed forces, many migrated to cities for 
nonfarm employment. Before 1940 migra¬ 
tion of females from farms generally ex¬ 
ceeded that of males but between 1940 and 
1944 male losses accounted for 63 per cent 
of the total net loss in the farm population. 

Minnesota’s farm population prospects 6 
are summarized in a planning bulletin with 
numerous tables, charts, and graphs. The 
background facts are summarized in a 
series of highlight sentences: "The rate of 
population increase for the United States as 
well as for Minnesota has for some years been 
declining.—Practically all of the more suit¬ 
able agricultural land in Minnesota is now 
occupied.—With the improved technology on 
farms through mechanization, better types 
of crops and livestock, and better manage¬ 
ment, the requirements for human labor in 
farm production can be expected to decline 
rather than increase, especially in the natu¬ 
rally superior farm areas.—The natural in¬ 
crease (excess of births over deaths) is 
higher on farms than is necessary to re¬ 
place the existing population.” The final sec¬ 
tion discusses job prospects in agriculture, 
the retirement of farm operators, changes 
in numbers and percentage of wage workers 
and unpaid family workers on Minnesota 
farms. 

Oyler’s study of fertility rates and migrar 
tion of Kentucky population 1920-40, 7 uses 
a series of indexes measuring population 
fertility, migration, income, communication 
and education and studies the correlation 


6 Lowry Nelson. Minnesota’s farm popula¬ 
tion prospects. 24 pp. Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
St. Paul, 1944. 

’Merton D. Oyler. Fertility rates and 
migration of Kentucky population, 1920 to 
1940 , as related to communication, income, 
and education. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 
469. 43 pp. Lexington, Nov. 1944. 
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of these indexes for the 120 counties in 
Kentucky. The study finds the usual inverse 
correlation between average farm income 
and population fertility, an inverse correla¬ 
tion between communication and fertility, 
an inverse relation between high school at¬ 
tendance and fertility, even when variations 
due to change in income and communica¬ 
tion are removed. Low income is found to 
have the strongest single influence in the 
stimulation of outward migration of many 
farm youth. The amount of education is 
second. A high level of communication is 
influential in stimulating migration when 
it operates independently of the counteract¬ 
ing influence of high income. Population fer¬ 
tility in itself appears to have little in¬ 
fluence in stimulating migration, rather it 
operates through the stronger migration 
factor—low income, with which it is di¬ 
rectly associated. There are seven method¬ 
ological appendixes discussing the computa¬ 
tion of the indexes, the interrelationships 
of the indexes and problems in the study of 
fertility. 

Community Studies 

Early in 1943, 275 Michigan farm fam¬ 
ilies in three counties were visited to find 
what adjustments they had made to war 
conditions. 8 The study covered expenditures, 
medical service, rationing, farming pro¬ 
grams, community activities, internal family 
adjustments, and participation in war re¬ 
lated activities. The families had not 
changed their level of living in any sig¬ 
nificant way, but about half the families 
had made expenditures in addition to rou¬ 
tine ones or in advance of previous plans 
for the farm enterprise. Family members 
did more farm work after the beginning of 
the war, but the adjustment did not 
seriously disturb the routine of family life. 
Neighborhood activities and community re¬ 
lations were not seriously disturbed; when 
families engaged in war-related activities 
the tendency was to do so in addition to the 


8 Charles R. Hoffer. Adjustments of 
Michigan farm families to war conditions . 
Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Special Bui. 333. 28 
pp. East Lansing, June 1945. 


usual amount of participation in community 
affairs. More than half the families reported 
increased cooperation among the various 
members in doing household tasks and farm 
work since the beginning of the war. 

The Massachusetts hill towns in wartime 9 
is one of several recent BAE studies dealing 
with the rural community in wartime. It 
was found that virtually all war-related 
programs were taken to the rural hill towns, 
by numerous nonlocal agencies, generally in 
more or less uncoordinated fashion and not 
always with regard to local conditions. Lo¬ 
cal organizations were used very little in 
carrying these programs to the people. The 
bulletin summarizes some principles for 
working with local people which are illus¬ 
trated by the war programs. The chief ef¬ 
fect of the war upon the hill towns has been 
the loss of population, about 11 per cent to 
the armed forces and 7 per cent to war work 
elsewhere. Travel restrictions have reduced 
the participation of local people in local or¬ 
ganizations and family visiting, and some 
local activities have been altered. But on the 
surface the hill towns appear to be little 
effected or concerned by the war. The bulle¬ 
tin closes with a short section on the hill 
towns in retrospect and prospect, pointing 
out the need for greater cooperation and 
integration within and between towns dur¬ 
ing the postwar years ahead if they are to 
survive as effective governmental units and 
as unified communities. 

Levels op Living 

The bulletin, Determinants of levels of 
living for farmers of Lancaster County , 
Nebraska, 10 is based on data from 139 farm 
operator schedules relating to 1940, “a year 
of low incomes and consequent limited ex¬ 
penditures.” Five categories of data for the 

8 E. J. Niederfrank. The Massachusetts 
hill towns in wartime . 26 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Upper Darby, Pa., 
April, 1945. 

M L. B. Snyder and A. H. Anderson. De- 
terminants of levels of living, for farmers 
of Lancaster County, Nebraska. Nebr. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 368, 27 pp. Lincoln, Sept. 
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measurement of level of living were used: 

(1) total living value, consisting of “all 
goods and services consumed by the family 
whether . . . farm produced or purchased”; 

(2) total cash expenditures for living; (3) 
material possessions—a list of 37 items 
from which 11 were arbitrarily selected for 
use as “indicators” of levels of living; (4) 
a series of items characterized as “cul¬ 
tural possessions,” consisting of daily news¬ 
papers, magazines, life insurance, savings 
accounts, checking account, and ownership 
and use of a musical instrument not includ¬ 
ing a radio; and (5) social participation as 
measured by 8 items. Interrelationships are 
presented between level of living and 5 farm 
management factors: farm income, size of 
farm, age of operator, quality of farm, and 
type of tenure under which the farm is op¬ 
erated. The lack of consistent relationships 
between measures of level of living and var¬ 
ious economic factors led to a recognition of 
the importance of standards of living: 
“Once a farm family has become adjusted 
to a given level of living it utilizes all avail¬ 
able resources before lowering living 
levels.” 

Farm Labor 

Wages and wage rates of seasonal farm 
workers in special crop areas of Florida , u 
is the first in a series of reports of enumer- 
ative sample surveys conducted by the Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics on wages 
and wage rates of seasonal farm workers. 
It presents wage information obtained for 
three major fruit and vegetable producing 
areas of Florida for selected weeks of Feb¬ 
ruary and March 1945. The surveys were 
timed to cover peak weeks of citrus picking 
in 14 counties in the major citrus produc¬ 
tion area of Florida, strawberry picking in 
Hillsborough County, and harvesting of 
vegetables by workers housed in War Food 
Administration Labor Supply Centers in 3 

11 Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. Wages and wage rates of seasonal 
farm workers in special crop areas of Flori¬ 
da, February-March, 19J>5. 18 pp. Surveys 
of Wages and Wage Rates in Agriculture 
Report No. 1. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Washington, D. C., May 1945. 


counties in the winter vegetable area of 
Florida. The hours worked and wages paid 
varied greatly among the crops for the 
2,000 workers surveyed. For example, 
strawberry pickers who were primarily 
women, boys and girls, averaged 32 cents 
an hour, while citrus fruit pickers, who 
were primarily adult males, averaged $1.02 
an hour. Hourly earnings of vegetable 
workers housed in selected WFA Labor 
Supply Centers averaged 57 cents an hour. 
These workers were picking, cutting, or 
grading and packing beans, celery, to¬ 
matoes, and potatoes during the survey 
week. The difference in earnings between 
white and Negro workers was due mainly 
to the type of operations performed and 
the length of their work-week as there was 
little variation in the piece and hourly wage 
rates paid workers for the same operation 
and crop. Citrus fruit pickers averaged 
$7.70 per day for picking done during the 
week on the reporting crew. Nearly 11 per 
cent of the citrus pickers earned less than 
$4 a day, while about 7 per cent earned 
more than $12 a day. 

The second report 12 in the series presents 
information on wage rates, time worked, 
and weekly earnings of 780 workers har¬ 
vesting lettuce in Maricopa County, Ari¬ 
zona during the week ending March 31,1945 
and of 775 workers harvesting fruits and 
vegetables in Imperial Valley, California 
during the week ending March 3,1945. There 
was little difference between the wage rate 
paid workers harvesting lettuce to be ice- 
packed in Maricopa County, Arizona and 
the wage rate paid similar lettuce harvest¬ 
ers in Imperial County, California, each 
group averaging about 66 cents an hour. 
However, the workers in Imperial harvest¬ 
ing lettuce and dry-packing it in crates in 
the field for shipment earned an average of 

“Barbara B. Reagan and Wm. H. Metz- 
ler. Wages and wage rates of seasonal farm 
workers in Maricopa County, Arizona, and 
Imperial County, California, February- 
March, 1H5 . Surveys of Wages and Wage 
Rates in Agriculture. Report No. 2. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, 
D. C., July 1945. 
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93 cents an hour. Of the other fruit and 
vegetable harvesters surveyed in Imperial 
County, citrus fruit pickers averaged 61 
cents an hour, pea pickers 64 cents an hour, 
workers bunching and tying carrots 75 cents 
an hour, and cabbage harvesters averaged 
87 cents an hour. In Imperial County, in 
harvesting dry-pack lettuce 70 per cent of 
the workers earned $7.00 or more a day; 
none of the citrus fruit or pea pickers 
earned this much during the survey week 
on the reporting farms; and between 20 
to 30 per cent of the workers in the other 
crops surveyed earned this much. Workers 
paid by the piece rate in Imperial County 
had higher earnings than those paid by the 
hour. Among male workers for the same 
crop and type of operation, Filipino workers 
averaged higher hourly earnings than 
the Spanish-American or Mexican national 
worker did. In Maricopa County, Arizona, 
there was a difference of 10 cents an hour 
between the rate paid workers harvesting 
lettuce by the trailer method and those 
harvesting by the crate method. From the 
grower standpoint, the higher rate paid 
workers harvesting lettuce by the trailer 
method is more than offset by the much 
lower unit labor cost for harvesting by this 
method. In addition to reports on wages of 
harvest workers in special crop areas of 
some 12 to 15 States, this series will also 
include reports presenting wage data and 
time worked for all hired farm workers, 
both regular and seasonal, on the basis of 
national surveys. 

Farm labor camps and city youth 13 re¬ 
ports on a study of fifteen farm labor camps 
for city youth operated in the Lower Hud¬ 
son Valley in the summer of 1943 and on 
practical experience in their management. 
The bulletin is intended to help those re¬ 
sponsible for the establishment and direc¬ 
tion of such camps during the present farm 
labor shortage; and those responsible for 
summer recreational camps for city youth 


13 W. A. Anderson and Irving A. Spauld¬ 
ing. Farm labor camps and city youth . Cor¬ 
nell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 819, 27 pp. 
Ithaca, April 1945. 


who wish to make farm work a part of 
their educational program. County agri¬ 
cultural agents can help in locating camps 
where enough seasonal labor is needed to 
support them. Farmers found that city 
youth, girls as well as boys, make satis¬ 
factory workers. Careful instruction in the 
task to be performed increased the skill and 
efficiency of the workers. Farmers can help 
in making the camps successful by using 
workers to the best advantage, establish¬ 
ing uniform pay rates and developing 
friendly relations with the youth. When or¬ 
ganizing a camp, provision should be made 
for satisfactory housing, good food, medical 
care with accident protection and insurance, 
definite camp regulations, and recreational 
opportunities. 

Miscellaneous 

The knowledge and opinions of 544 farm 
women about cooperative organization 14 
were studied in three selected areas in New 
York State. The majority of these women 
were middle-aged wives in average sized 
farm-owner households with considerable 
farm experience and with sufficient school¬ 
ing to build a sound promotional program 
relative to cooperatives. Questions and in¬ 
terviews showed that most of the women 
not only lacked accurate knowledge of the 
principles and practices of cooperatives but 
had no fixed opinions about them. The need 
in rural communities for a thorough educa¬ 
tional program relative to cooperative or¬ 
ganizations is apparent. This program could 
be promoted through (1) distribution of 
pamphlets with complete information about 
cooperatives; (2) education of people lo¬ 
cally by the store employees, especially the 
manager; (3) development of local 
“schools” for patrons; (4) training schools 
for local cooperative leaders; (5) publicity 
through newspapers, radio programs and 
posters, etc.; (6) continuous indoctrination 
of employees. The appendix contains 29 
tables showing the characteristics of the 


11 W. A. Anderson. Farm cooperatives and 
farm women . Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Mimeo. Bui. 16, 36 pp. Ithaca, May 1945. 
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women; the number and per cent respond¬ 
ing to the different questions by area and by 
membership in the GLP (Cooperative 
Grange League Federation Exchange, 
Incorporated.) 

A study of The social participation of 
rural young married couples 16 in a New 
York community shows why they partici¬ 
pate or fail to participate in group activi¬ 
ties. It describes how individuals entering 
a new relationship through marriage and 
identified as a new family come to be a part 
of the community. Half of the young 
married people participate in no com¬ 
munity organizations, but they feel that 
membership in organizations has value for 
the sake of their children if not for them¬ 
selves. Hindrances to participation include: 
(1) frequent change of either occupation 
or residence, along with the necessity of 
establishing themselves vocationally; (2) 
difficulties in family adjustments, as well as 
the desire to have more time at home; (3) 
lack of interest in general purpose organi¬ 
zations in which young people have little 
opportunity to take responsibility. Partici¬ 
pation may be encouraged by (1) making 
each newcomer feel that he is needed some¬ 
where; (2) minimizing some of the em¬ 
phasis on prestige; (3) provision for the 
care of small children at meetings; (4) de¬ 
velopment of special interest groups to 
meet the needs of the young people and to 
provide opportunities for development of 
leadership. 

Farmers look at post-war prospects ie is a 
report on what American farmers consider 
the basic postwar problems of agriculture 
with some suggestions for their solution. 
The Department of Agriculture made this 
study of the attitudes and desires of farm¬ 
ers in representative parts of the country. 

“W. M. Smith, Jr. The social participa¬ 
tion of rural young married couples . Cor¬ 
nell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 812, 31 pp. 
Ithaca, July 1944. 

16 U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Commit¬ 
tee on Post-War Programs. Farmers look 
at postwar prospects . 20 pp. AIS 20, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. May 1945. 


About one-third of the farmers questioned 
were in the Com Belt, one-third in the 
South and another third selected from other 
parts of the country. Some of the questions 
asked were: “How many veterans and war 
workers will return to farms? Will there be 
a land boom? What will the farmers* income 
be? Will crop controls be necessary? How 
will farmers spend their money? Will rural 
public works be needed? What rural health 
services will be needed? What rural school 
facilities will be required?” Farm programs 
needed in the transition from war to peace 
should be based largely on what the farm¬ 
ers think is desirable or necessary. 

The War Relocation Authority has issued 
a number of brief reports on various prob¬ 
lems encountered in the camps and other 
activities of the administration. There are 
three series: Community Analysis Reports; 
Project Analysis Series, and Community 
Analysis Notes. Some of the Community 
Analysis Reports issued are: 

No. 2. Causes of unrest at relocation 
centers. 5 pp. Jan. 1943. 

No. 4. Notes on Japanese holidays. 4 pp. 
April 1943. 

No. 6. Nisei assimilation. 7 pp. July 
1943. 

No. 7. An analysis of the segregation 
program. 7 pp. Oct. 1943. 

No. 8. Japanese Americans educated in 
Japan. 13 pp. Jan. 1944. 

No. 9. Budhism in the United States. 10 
pp. May 1944. 

No. 10. Labor relations in relocation cen¬ 
ters. 28 pp. Oct. 1944. 

No. 11. Exploratory survey of California 
attitudes toward the return of the 
Japanese. 9 pp. April 1945. 

No. 12. Effect of the housing shortage on 
Central Valley , California , atti¬ 
tudes toward the return of the 
exacuees. 40 pp. May 1945. 

No. 13. Prejudice in Hood River valley. 
17 pp. June 1945. 

The Project Analysis Series, Nos. 1-22 
issued between Feb. 1943 and April 1945, 
deal with problems and resettlement plans 
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connected with relocation centers at Man- 
zanar, Minidoka, Jerome, Topay, Tule 
Lake, Heart Mountain, Gila River, and 
Rohwer. 

The Community Analysis notes indude 
the following: 

No. 1. From a Nisei who said “No” 9 
pp. Jan. 1944. 

No. 2. Engagement and marriage cus¬ 
toms in relocation center . 3 pp. 
Feb. 1944. 

No. 4. Social and political organization 
of the block at Manzanar. 4 pp. 
Mar. 1944. 

No. 7. Nisei report on their adjustment 
to Tule Lake. 5 pp. Dec. 1944. 

No. 8. West Coast localities: Sacra¬ 
mento County and city. 8 pp. Mar. 
1945. 

No. 9. West Coast localities: Placer 
County. 4 pp. Mar. 1945. 

No. 11. West Coast localities: Fresno 
County. 8 pp. April 1945. 

No. 12. West Coast localities: Imperial 
Valley. 11 pp. April 1945. 

No. 13. West Coast localities: San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Area. 17 pp. April 
1945. 

No. 14. West Coast localities: San Jocb- 
quin County. 5 pp. April 1945. 

Other Publications Received 
Allred, Charles E. and Masters, Fred N. 
Prerequisite requirements for courses in 
agricultural colleges . Tenn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Rur. Res. Ser. Mono. 183. 49 pp. 
Knoxville, April 20, 1945. 

Anderson, A. H. Significance of rural com¬ 
munities in the northern great plains. 7 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Lincoln, Neb., July 1945. 

Army Service Forces, Information and Ed¬ 
ucation Division Headquarters. Post-war 
educational plans of soldiers. 11 pp. Post¬ 
war Plans of the Soldier Series, Report 
No. B-133. Washington, D. C. Mar. 14, 
1945. 

Bell, Earl H. and Scoville, Orlin J. Part- 
time farming. 18 pp. Farmers* Bui. 1966. 
Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Mar. 1945. 


Belshaw, Horace. Foundations of rural wel¬ 
fare. 23 pp. International Labour Office, 
Montreal, 1945. 

Clinton, lone L. and Merritt, Ella Arvilla. 
Young agricultural workers in wartime 
and afterwards. 10 pp. Children’s Bur., 
U. S. Dept. Labor, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 

Dahlke, H. Otto. A rural community in time 
of war — Shelley , Idaho. 35 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Berkeley, Calif. 
May 1945. 

Lyall, Lawrence B. The rural community 
and the war. A study of Beaver Cross¬ 
ing, Nebr. 19 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Lincoln, Nebr. June 1945. 
McGibony, T. Hamp. Governmental coopera¬ 
tion in Greene Co., Georgia. 33 pp. Coun- 
cil on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Transportation Building. Washington, 
D. C. 1945. 

Mayo, Selz C. Negro hospital and medical 
care facilities in North Carolina. N. C. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Progress Report RS-5. 
20 pp. Raleigh, April 1945. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Catholic rural life objectives. 84 pp. A 
Fourth Series of Papers dealing with 
Agrarianism with special emphasis on 
post-war planning. Des Moines, Iowa. 
1944. 

National Planning Association. The food 
and agriculture organization. 8 pp. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. May 1945. 

Tate, Leland B. The health and medical- 
care situation in rural Virginia. Va. Agr. 
Expt Sta. Bui. 363. 51 pp. Blacksburg, 
Oct. 1944. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. What peace can mean to 
American farmers. Post-war Agriculture 
and Employment. 28 pp. Misc. Pub. 562. 
Washington, D. C. May, 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Farm 
population estimates January 1945. 7 pp. 
Washington, D. C. July 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. Social 
security , present and proposed. 7 pp. 
Washington, D. C. Mar. 1945. 

U. S. Dept Agr. Northeast Post-war Plan¬ 
ning Committee. Northeast agricultural 
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atlas. 45 pp. Supplement I. Upper Darby, 
Pa. Jan. 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Interbureau Committee on 
Post-war Agricultural Programs. Farm 
opportunities? prospects , problems , pol¬ 
icies. 22 pp. Washington, D. C. May 1945. 

War Pood Admin, and Farm Security 
Admin. Program and Reports Division. 
War prices and the active standard BR 
family. 13 pp. Release No. 8. 1943 Fam¬ 


ily Progress Report Washington, D. C. 
Apr. 30, 1945. 

Wisconsin Agr. Ext. Serv. Rural communi¬ 
ties of Wisconsin getting ready for to¬ 
morrow. 24 pp. Circ. 353. Univ. of Wis. 
Madison, Jan. 1945. 

Yaukey, Jesse B. Activities of an experi¬ 
mental rural health program in six 
counties during its first fiscal year , 1942- 
1948. 65 pp. Farm Security Admin. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. Mar.,1945. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Howard W. Beers 


The Individual and His Society . By Abram 
Kardiner. New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xxvi -f- 503. 
$5.00. 

In the past two decades certain anthro¬ 
pologists have turned their attention from 
the search for origins of the institutions 
and elements which comprise cultures to 
the study of the individuals who are the 
carriers of culture. This has led to the 
espousal of psychological approaches, and 
psycho-analysis acquired many followers. 
The present work is the outcome of several 
years of interdisciplinary collaboration in 
seminars held at the New York Psycho¬ 
analytical Institute. Anthropologists con¬ 
tributed data on the ethnography of primi¬ 
tive cultures—Trobriand, Kwakiutl, Zuni, 
Chukchee, Eskimo, Marquesa, and Tanala 
(Madagascar), the last two being de¬ 
scribed at some length by Dr. Ralph Linton 
(pp. 137-96, 251-90). Kardiner, a prac¬ 
ticing clinical analyst, used psychoanalytical 
techniques to reconstruct the ego, or “basic 
personality structure,” of each culture and 
by this means to show the interrelationship 
of certain cultural institutions. 

The focal point of the book is the concept 
of the basic personality structure. This is 
conceived as the individuals adaptive sys¬ 
tem which is established in infancy. In 
learning to satisfy its biological needs, the 
child’s inherent capacities are moded in 
distinctive ways by the particular institu¬ 
tions of the culture into which it is born. 
The institutions which shape the infant’s 
personality are called the primary ones, 
and they include the family, in-group, feed¬ 
ing, weaning, child care, anal and sexual 
disciplines, and subsistence techniques. In 
adult life, the personality thus formed op¬ 
erates largely unconsciously to pattern cer¬ 
tain other institutions which are regarded 
as secondary—the taboo systems, religion, 
ritual, folktales, techniques of thinking, and 
the types of adjustments between indi¬ 


viduals. Of the primary institutions, great¬ 
est attention is devoted to sexual, anal and 
oral development of the child, especially the 
first two. Subsistence techniques receive 
attention mainly as they affect the ade¬ 
quacy of the food supply and therefore food 
anxieties. The secondary institutions are 
identified and accounted for by a method 
comparable to that used in clinical analysis 
to identify the neuroses of an individual. 
They are regarded as patterned reactions to 
social tensions and neuroses which stem 
from childhood experience. Their content in 
terms of historically-derived practices is 
therefore less important than their form. 
The tribe uses the same techniques to ob¬ 
tain the aid of its gods that the infant uses 
on its parents. Aggressions which are de¬ 
nied the neurotic are channelized in magic. 
Folklore expresses, usually quite symbolic¬ 
ally, the tensions, repressions, and aggres¬ 
sions that accumulate from the disciplines 
of infancy but are not manifest in the in¬ 
dividual’s overt behavior. These conclusions 
rest on the usual psychoanalytical assump¬ 
tions concerning the subconscious, fantasy, 
and symbolism. 

The concept of the basic personality 
structure is offered as a tool that will serve 
both psychological and cultural studies. To 
psychology, it is offered particularly as a 
corrective to the theories of Freud, Th. 
Reik, and G. Roheim, who interpreted the 
basic personality traits, or more especially 
the neuroses deriving from them, as the 
inevitable effects of cultural repressions 
upon phylogenetically-derived or instinctual 
drives, above all on sexual ones. 

As a method of social psychology, the 
stress laid on the role of culture in the 
formation of the basic personality structure 
is an important advance. Psychology on the 
whole has been all too unaware of cultural 
relativity. As a tool for understanding cul¬ 
ture, the method is, as Kardiner recognizes, 
limited to revealing the inner nexus between 
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certain institutions and thus illuminating 
certain aspects of cultural dynamics. It has 
little value in the quest for origins. The 
primary institutions must be assumed; the 
secondary ones are held to be patterned 
into expectable forms by the personality 
structure which the primary ones forge in 
childhood. Obviously, the validity of the 
specific findings concerning the secondary 
institutions depends upon the correctness of 
the psychoanalytical assumptions. Their 
correctness cannot be discussed here. It may 
only be observed that in a psychoanalytic 
approach, symbols can always be manipu¬ 
lated so as to make the total analysis self- 
consistent. For example, if the theory calls 
for a myth of cannibalism, it can always be 
identified through symbols even though 
otherwise it appears to be absent. 

Even if a non-psychoanalytical social psy¬ 
chology were used, however, the concept of 
the basic personality structure as the prod¬ 
uct of cultural influences is a valuable sup¬ 
plement to other methods for understanding 
the functions and interrelations of certain 
cultural institutions. The concept might 
even be more rewarding for cultural studies 
if used with other psychologies, for the psy¬ 
choanalyst’s preoccupation with certain 
disciplines and institutions leaves out of ac¬ 
count considerable segments of culture 
which cannot be relegated to a secondary 
place. 

Whatever its merits, Kardiner’s concepts 
and methods are not a substitute for all 
others. If social science aspires to be a 
predictive science, the question of origins 
cannot be ignored. The most claimed on this 
score for the concept of the basic person¬ 
ality structure is that it affords a means of 
understanding selective borrowing. True, so 
far as a few features of the secondary in¬ 
stitutions are concerned and where the bor¬ 
rowing culture has liberty to adopt or re¬ 
ject. But probably ninety per cent of cul¬ 
tural diffusion has been strongly com¬ 
pulsive. The European conquest of primi¬ 
tive peoples throughout the world imposed 
drastic economic and social changes which 
the natives could not avoid. Undoubtedly 
the victims suffered serious neuroses, but 


the neuroses, social tensions, and new 
adaptive systems do not explain the basic 
factors of change, which are historical. 
Even in situations where acculturation is 
less compulsive, no amount of attention to 
sphincter control is a substitute for a thor¬ 
ough appraisal of the essential modes of 
behavior, population distribution, and set¬ 
tlement patterns involved in the exploita¬ 
tion of the environment with certain sub¬ 
sistence techniques. The problem is far more 
than one of food anxieties. Kardiner ap¬ 
pears not to recognize that the crass and 
brutal individuality of the Chukchee as com¬ 
pared with the milder aggressions of the 
Eskimo could be related to the bitterly com¬ 
petitive grazing economy of the former and 
the non-competitive exploitation of sea re¬ 
sources of the latter. He seems to miss the 
fact that the lack of tensions in Zuni so¬ 
ciety is in part a necessary adjunct of liv¬ 
ing in dose juxtaposition in large, com¬ 
munal dwellings, and that Zuni acquisition 
of sheep is creating individual wealth which 
is tearing the pueblo into family units and 
decentralizing the village. Studies of the 
sexual and other basic disciplines are not 
likely to account for the origin and devdop- 
ment of agriculture, which revolutionized 
the deepest patterns of social life, or to 
explain the acceleration of technological de¬ 
velopment, as in the industrial revolution, 
which created fundamentally new sociopolit¬ 
ical types and affected every cultural 
institution. 

Kardiner closes the book with the remark 
that “this work . . . distinctly encourages 
the view that a science of society is pos¬ 
sible” (has all our social science been an 
illusion?) and that after the study of 
twenty or thirty cultures by his method “the 
laws which govern the psychodynamics of 
social change can then be approximated, if 
not precisely stated” (pp. 486-87). There 
are other methods of social science, and the 
present one, helpful as it may be, will not 
replace them. It is likely to have greater 
value in treating the neurotic victims of 
traumatic culture change than in identify¬ 
ing the basic determinants of change. 

Julian H. Steward. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin. 

By Vahan D. Sewny. New York: King’s 

Crown Press, 1945. Pp. vi + 93. $1.50. 

Briefly to summarize and evaluate Bald¬ 
win’s contributions is difficult not only be¬ 
cause of his uneven objectivity and fre¬ 
quent restatement of assertions, but also 
because he set his inductive findings in a 
theoretical framework which, however ac¬ 
ceptable to Darwinists and certain middle 
classes of his day, contained whole lumps of 
uncritically accepted current ideology. Yet 
his scientific studies reported within this 
framework provided breaking points with 
older views, and gave new direction and 
stimulus to psycho-social research which in 
time recast this theoretical framework. For 
example, while minimizing reference to the 
neural base of “mind,” (though he did make 
this reference in discussing memory and 
association) Baldwin’s studies led to exam¬ 
ination of this relationship. By including 
ideology and behavior of acquaintances in 
the child’s environmental “copy” for “im¬ 
itation” as he used the terms, and by sug¬ 
gesting the factor of “future reference” as 
a requirement for “knowing” the “career” 
of any “thing,” he set a situation leading to 
the study of these factors. And, as if to 
prevent preoccupation with his “theory,” he 
invoked the use by sociology not only of 
data from allied sciences but of central 
social concepts and realities such as “ 'social 
organization,’ 'movement,’ 'progress,’ 'sit¬ 
uations,’ 'ideals,’ 'processes.’” (Individual 
and Society , p. 210.1910.) 

B[is research helped move many aspects 
of behavior and “human nature” from an 
inherent to an environmental setting and 
led to greater recognition of environmental 
factors, not merely in the field of person¬ 
ality analysis, as suggested in the summary, 
but in a wider sphere. 

The summary notes Baldwin’s application 
of “Darwinism” and recapitulation to de¬ 
velopment of the individual and society, and 
his emphasis on individual factors rather 
than “group mind” forces in social evolu¬ 
tion. Mentioned also are Baldwin’s inductive 
studies at various points of the social 
process. Focussed of course on Baldwin’s 


theoretical framework, the summary de¬ 
velops Baldwin’s views on child develop¬ 
ment by variantly conforming imitation of 
his social “copy” through three stages of 
self- and social-consciousness to reflective 
ethical behavior in terms of group stand¬ 
ards and personal or group sanctions. In 
Baldwin’s theory social evolution likewise 
proceeds in three possible co-existent stages 
through interplay of individualistic-collec- 
tivistic tendencies to an ethical society in¬ 
volving intelligent, impersonal cooperation 
and solidarity but also variation and de¬ 
sirable change through “systematic de¬ 
termination” of the group future by in¬ 
telligently variant individuals. In this so¬ 
ciety institutions serve “economic,” “cul¬ 
tural,” “regulative,” and “sentimental” in¬ 
terests, the ultimate field of reference for 
ethics and utility being the “esthetic.” 

Weaknesses of Baldwin’s theoretical 
framework are well presented; reader 
knowledge of “his more solid contributions” 
may be too much taken for granted. The 
summary might have been expanded to state 
implications and results of Baldwin’s work 
for “folk psychology,” behaviorism, theories 
of personal or social ethics, and education 
whose task as set by Baldwin was “the de¬ 
velopment of the entire self in its integrity 
... not the suppression of any part.” Added 
sections might have interpreted Baldwin’s 
contributions, direct or indirect, to such as¬ 
pects of social process as: suggestion vs. 
pleasure-pain and other motivations to “im¬ 
itation,” variation, acceptance of authority; 
effects of social approval-disapproval on the 
“internal criterion”; origin of “attitudes” 
and responses as in the mother-child rela¬ 
tionship; substitution in association; ge¬ 
netics and content of “pre-supposition 
beliefs,” abstract notions, “sufficient rea¬ 
son,” judgment, volition, reflective thought, 
sense of role and status; etc. 

Baldwin felt the need of better termi¬ 
nology, a motive in compiling and editing 
the “Dictionary.” Inadequacy of current 
scientific terms led him to infuse varying 
nuances and content into common words, 
thus attempting a precision which a brief 
summary could hardly reflect, yet which has 
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been well carried out by Mr. Sewny. How¬ 
ever it was easy to get from the summary 
an impression that Baldwin limited social 
process to “imitation” in its common mean¬ 
ing, and that “imitation” was more nearly 
instinctive or innate than Baldwin generally 
implied. Several summary statements in 
other connections might have been improved 
by amplification or qualification, e.g. “Bald¬ 
win discovered the key to an understanding 
of society,” page 34, or use of the term 
“unique,” page 60, since this word fails to 
connote effects of differing total situations, 
a matter of which Baldwin was aware. 

Objections listed to Baldwin’s claim that 
“imitation” may occur in the “subjective” 
state, page 29, did not deal with what he 
called ideoplasty which he noted in hypnosis 
where presentation or perception tended to 
result in the act presented. 

An apparent error on page 64 should be 
corrected. Here it is said that Baldwin “does 
not consider . . . whether combinations pro¬ 
mote competition or eliminate it. He does 
not hesitate, however, in his opposition to 
socialism. . . .” Yet in The Individual and 
Society , pp. 187 ff., Baldwin wrote, “... . co¬ 
lossal trusts and monopolies . . . interfere 
with . . . production and demand . . . tend 
to eliminate the direct competitor. . . .” 
Neither was it noted, page 64, that in the 
quoted advice to business men, Baldwin lim¬ 
ited himself to “motives that do animate the 
business man.” Ibid. p. 197. 

The summary will be useful to students 
of social theory. 

A companion study of Baldwin’s “more 
social coi»n*it utions” and relations to var¬ 
ious psycho-social sciences might build up 
its introduction from Sewny’s concluding 
statement: 

... the real value of his contributions 
goes far beyond the form they took in 
his writings and system. Baldwin’s 
thoughts did much to stimulate wide 
interest in many of the fundamental 
problems of sociology, and he stands as 
one of the great pioneers in the field. 

M. Taylor Matthews. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economic^ 


The Use of Personal Documents in History , 
Anthropology and Sociology. By Louis 
Gottschalk, Clyde Kluckhohn, and Rob¬ 
ert Angell. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1945. Pp. xiv + 243. 
$1.50. 

The Social Science Research Council’s 
Committee on Appraisal of Research sought 
to re-examine some of the major works in 
the various social sciences with a view to 
appraising the character of the research 
techniques employed. Herbert Blumer’s An 
Appraisal of Thomas and Znamecki r s u The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
was followed by Raymond T. Bye’s An Ap¬ 
praisal of Frederick C. MilVs u The Be¬ 
havior of Prices ” and Fred A. Shannon’s 
An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb's 
“The Great Plains: A Study in Institutions 
and Environment 

Blumer’s critique has a direct bearing on 
the volume under review, since he demon¬ 
strates the manner in which personal docu¬ 
ments were used by Thomas and Znaniecki. 
His conclusive criticism is that the authors 
of The Polish Peasant did not derive their 
theoretical structure and concepts from the 
personal documents. Blumer points up the 
dilemma that “on the one hand, the study 
of social life seems to require understand¬ 
ing the factor of human experience . . . yet 
the identification of the human experience 
or subjective factor, seemingly, is not made 
at present in ways which would permit one 
to test crucially the interpretation. Identi¬ 
fication and interpretation remain a matter 
of judgment. Their acceptance depends on 
their plausibility.” While Blumer asserts 
the value of human documents in support¬ 
ing hypotheses, illustrating theories, and 
providing familiarity and acquaintance 
with diverse areas of life, he points out that 
they are inadequate for testing interpreta¬ 
tion and consequently have doubtful value 
as scientific method. 

This challenge to the use of personal doc¬ 
uments in good social research was some¬ 
what responsible for the continuation of 
queries as to whether better ways have been 
found to use and analyze human documents 
in research since the publication of The 
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Polish Peasant, and how other social sci¬ 
ences employ such materials. Again under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council, Gordon W. Allport’s The Use of 
Personal Documents in Psychological Sci¬ 
ence was published. In this study Allport 
appraised not only the use of such mate¬ 
rials by social psychologists but discussed 
questions of methodolgy involved in the use 
of personal documents in any science. His 
analysis is at variance with the position 
held by the protagonists of statistical 
determinism. 

The volume under review is a natural 
sequence to Allport’s study and a supple¬ 
ment to Blumer’s critique. It deals specific¬ 
ally with the use of personal documents in 
three disciplines: history, anthropology, 
and sociology. In his essay on “The His¬ 
torian and the Historical Document,” Gotts- 
chalk departs somewhat from the original 
question set by the Council and deals with 
the problem of personal documents from a 
generic standpoint by presenting a thor¬ 
ough discussion of historical method. The 
student of social life will be delighted with 
the refreshing incisiveness with which 
Gottschalk delineates the canons which the 
historian uses in testing documents and in 
raising questions of verification, analysis 
and synthesis. He stresses the need for a 
closer relationship between history and so¬ 
cial science whereby the social scientist may 
profit by a study of historical method and 
historians may utilize the generalizations in 
the social sciences. 

Kluckhohn’s critical essay on the use of 
personal documents in anthropological sci¬ 
ence could well serve as a source for study 
not only by the anthropologists but by so¬ 
ciologists as well. He is very critical of the 
kind of human documents used by some 
anthropologists and concludes: “Until an¬ 
thropologists can deal rigorously with the 
‘subjective factors’ in the lives of ‘primi¬ 
tives’ their work will be flat and insub¬ 
stantial. Unless they can learn to delineate 
the emotional structure of societies, serious 
persons who wish to learn about the life of 
human beings in groups will properly con¬ 


tinue to turn to literature rather than to 
science for enlightenment.” 

A third essay by Robert Angell is “A 
critical review of the development of the 
personal document method in sociology, 
1920-1940.” Angell selects twenty-two in¬ 
vestigations which he analyzes in order to 
determine whether new ground has been 
covered since the publication of The Polish 
Peasant. Some of the contributions to 
methodological procedure which he sees in 
these studies are: (1) there is a closer 
relation between personal documents col¬ 
lected by the investigator and the questions 
which he seeks to answer; (2) various tech¬ 
niques and data are used for inclusiveness 
as well as for testing the reliability of the 
documentary materials; (3) an increasing 
precision in conceptual analysis before and 
after obtaining the personal documents; 

(4) the use of case-study for prediction; 

(5) hypotheses and methods are more care¬ 
fully stated and outlined so that they may 
be checked by further investigation; (6) the 
development of methods to determine the 
reliability of personal documents such as is 
found in Komarovsky’s study, which Angell 
commends highly. 

While Angell outlines these contributions 
he nevertheless concludes that there was a 
“slow and steady but not very impressive 
advance in the method.” He agrees with 
Blumer on the need for clearer formulation 
of concepts and hypotheses in the social 
sciences. In giving the reasons for the slow 
development of the method he points out 
that too much energy has gone into his¬ 
torical rather than analytical studies, the 
tools of analysis have not been sharp 
enough to deal with the materials accumu¬ 
lated, the vagueness of concepts makes it 
difficult to test rigorously the hypotheses 
formulated, and relatively few research men 
are using the personal document method. 

The reviewer considers this volume along 
with Blumer’s and Allport’s critiques a 
necessary trilogy for social science students 
of all convictions. 

Samuel M. Strong. 
University of Nebraska. 
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The Economics of Demobilization. By E. Jay 
Howenstine, Jr. Washington: American 
Council of Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 336. 
Cloth Edition, $3.75; Paper Edition, 
$3.25. 

This book is a scholarly, well-balanced 
effort to provide a better understanding of 
the tremendous problems of economic and 
social readjustment which will inevitably 
arise after the present conflict. It should be 
widely read. 

The author’s main premise is that if we 
want to plan adequately for demobilization 
it is essential that our experience following 
World War I be thoroughly understood. He 
contends that practically all the problems 
that confronted President Woodrow Wilson 
must be faced again and in far more serious 
proportions. For example, in 1918, four 
million men were mobilized and about 30 
per cent of our national income was devoted 
to the war effort. Today eleven million men 
are mobilized and 60 to 70 per cent of our 
productive energies are engaged in war. The 
author’s conclusion, therefore, that to re¬ 
peat the mistakes of 1919 would be dis¬ 
astrous seems to be well-founded. 

Howenstine develops his story logically. 
He beeins Part One, “World War II,” with 
an analysis of the confused situations that 
will exist when V-Dav comes — the uneas¬ 
iness, uncertainties, fears, contradictions, 
problems, and confusion that will face em¬ 
ployees, employers, bankers, farmers, serv¬ 
icemen, and every group in the economy. He 
then carefully presents the major problems 
that will arise in the transition period and 
refers to it as fundamentally a hybrid 
period, although in many ways it has its 
own distinctive pattern. Then follows a 
thorough contrast of 1918 and 1944 and an 
illuminating analysis of current trends and 
tensions, including the various philosophies 
such as the “full employment-fiscal policy,” 
the “low price policy,” and the “favorable 
climate” schools, and the solutions they 
offer for our post-war problems. Significant 
inadequacies or deficiencies in current de¬ 
mobilization thinking are analyzed. 

The greater part of the book (two-thirds 
of it) deals with the problems following 


World War I. This includes an analysis of 
the conflicts of opinion and the prevailing 
“hands off” economic philosophy. Of special 
significance in Part Two, “World War I,” 
is the study of the end of wartime controls, 
demobilization of the armed forces, cancella¬ 
tion of war contracts, post-war inflation and 
the battle against the high cost of living, 
labor demobilization policies, the public 
works program, the failure of the price 
stabilization movement, government sur¬ 
pluses and prices, Treasury and Federal 
Reserve policies, and the financing of 
European reconstruction. This historical 
analysis is a thorough, able account of the 
record, problems, controversies, policies, and 
consequences emerging from World War I. 

The author’s analysis ends with a state¬ 
ment of significant conclusions drawn from 
the World War I record. He concludes that 
there are five criteria which may be used to 
ascertain when the period of economic de¬ 
mobilization ends: (1) the release of war 
controls, (2) the reconversion of production 
to a peace basis, (3) the final demobiliza¬ 
tion of the armed forces, (4) the reabsorp¬ 
tion of the labor supply into peace produc¬ 
tion, and (5) the return of prices to a 
normal stable level. The profuse idealism 
of the early days of peace following World 
War I had no real roots, he states, and the 
United States had not been in the war long 
enough “for the ferment of idealism to have 
any lasting effect on the fabric of our eco¬ 
nomic and social system.” Although there 
were several judicious policies adopted dur¬ 
ing the period of economic demobilization 
after World War I, the lack of an over-all 
plan dwarfed these into insignificance. 

In his last chapter, the author offers a 
blueprint for demobilization and reaffirms 
the supremacy of three objectives that dom¬ 
inate practically all post-war planning to¬ 
day—full employment, a favorable environ¬ 
ment for expansion of free enterprise, and 
social security. In a society built on these 
three objectives, the author contends de¬ 
mocracy will flourish. 

Nine major problems involved in achiev¬ 
ing these three objectives in the post-war 
period are presented, and a suggested blue- 
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print for action in dealing with them is also 
presented. These are: (1) military demobili¬ 
zation, (2) war contract cancellation, (3) 
government spending and public works pol¬ 
icies, (4) federal tax policies, (5) govern¬ 
ment-owned plants, (6) government sur¬ 
pluses, (7) reorganization and extension of 
the social insurance system, (8) relief and 
rehabilitation of Europe and Asia, and (9) 
price-fixing, rationing, and priorities. 

Howenstine’s recommended blueprints on 
some of these are contrary to much of cur¬ 
rent public thinking, but he offers sound 
arguments for his stand. For example, he 
contends that all considerations of justice 
dictate as rapid demobilization as is 
humanly possible. “The risks of unemploy¬ 
ment and depression resulting from such an 
abrupt change in operations immediately 
after the war are admittedly great, but they 
are much to be preferred to the risks of a 
delayed demobilization later.” 

If we fail to formulate and execute an 
integrated policy in dealing with these nine 
problems, a very dangerous period of read¬ 
justment is ahead. We cannot say that we 
were not adequately warned or given con¬ 
structive suggestions if we have studied 
carefully The Economics of Demobilization . 

R. R. Renne. 

Montana State College. 


Human Nature and Enduring Peace. Ed¬ 
ited by Gardner Murphy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945. Pp. xi 
+ 475. $3.50. 

This, the third yearbook of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
brings the minds of a blue-ribbon group of 
social scientists to bear upon the problem of 
the causes and prevention of war. The ed¬ 
itor has been generous; while most of the 
contributors are of course psychologists, the 
anthropologists, sociologists, political sci¬ 
entists, and others have their say as well. 

The root of the matter is whether or not 
war is a “natural,” inherent, ineradicable 
trait of the human animal, as a great many 
ponderous individuals in military and dip¬ 
lomatic uniform contend. These last should 
not be permitted to carry that burden unas¬ 


sisted, however, by the many plain people 
who quote daily on buses and streetcomers 
that “there shall be wars and rumors of 
wars” and hence the thing is of God. 

The material is arranged in four parts. 
Dr. Murphy opens with six chapters in 
which he states that “human nature” is de¬ 
veloped as a result of living in a human so¬ 
ciety, and the nature of that particular so¬ 
ciety determines what that particular hu¬ 
man nature shall be, as the organism and 
the environment interact. From the few 
“universal impulses” in infancy he selects 
two for special attention: the tendency to 
love when befriended and to grow angry 
when * frustrated. He makes an important 
application, as follows: 

Frustrations can lead to aggression; 
in a society without major frustration 
there is little impulse to aggression. 
Even though the resulting aggression 
may take the form of personal fighting 
rather than of war, the risk of war is so 
great that the over-all strategy of 
peace calls for the reduction of sincere 
frustrations rather than the futile ef¬ 
fort to extirpate aggression by fiat, 
discipline, or punishment. 

The objects of such aggression are group- 
defined, and the growing individual accepts 
the group definitions and expresses his frus¬ 
trations in the channels approved by the 
group, whether by war or other means. This 
identification with his own group hinders 
him from seeing other human beings, of 
other groups, as they really are; in fact any 
such attempt is repressed by the group. The 
result is quite a mess, so far as interna¬ 
tional relations go. 

The second part is a series of papers by 
very competent persons focussing on cer¬ 
tain trouble-spots as Germany, Japan, other 
geographic areas, and psychological areas 
within our own minds and groups. 

Part three presents a positive program 
for education, religion, government, and 
other institutions, aimed at an increase in 
knowledge and understanding by use of the 
new techniques for communication that lie 
in the hands of this generation. It is com¬ 
posed of edited replies to questions put to 
the scholars most likely to have the answers, 
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and the answers are interesting and hopeful 
indeed. 

In part four Dr. Murphy takes over once 
more, save for a paper by Ralph White, 
with five chapters to the topic “World Or¬ 
der is Attainable.” It includes the “psy¬ 
chologists* manifesto** which well could be 
put into one-syllable words and handed to 
legislators and patriotic group leaders with 
the hope that they might read it. It was 
prepared by 13 eminent psychologists and 
sent to nearly 4,000 of their fellows in the 
summer of 1944. Ninety-nine per cent con¬ 
curred in and signed the statement—a most 
remarkable agreement for a simple state¬ 
ment, let alone a statement upon such a 
complex problem. To the reviewer, this per 
cent of agreement is the most incredible 
thing about the whole book. Almost equally 
astonishing is the fact that replies came 
from sixty per cent of the psychologists 
addressed. 

Anything that such an imposing array of 
social scientists should so heartily concur in 
is well worth printing, and here it is: 

1. War can be avoided: war is not 
born in men; it is built into men. 

2. In planning for permanent peace, 
the coming generation should be 
the primary focus of attention. 

3. Racial, national, and group hatreds 
can, to a considerable degree, be 
controlled. 

4. Condescension toward “inferior” 
groups destroys our chances for a 
lasting peace. 

5. Liberated and enemy peoples must 
participate in planning their own 
destiny. 

6. The confusion of defeated peoples 
will call for clarity and consistency 
in the application of rewards and 
punishments. 

7. If properly administered, relief 
and rehabilitation can lead to self- 
reliance and cooperation; if im¬ 
properly, to resentment ?nd hatred. 

8. The root-desires of the common 
people of all lands are the safest 
guide to framing a peace. 

9. The trend of human relationships 
is toward ever wider units of col¬ 
lective security. 

10. Commitments now may prevent 
post-war apathy and reaction. 


Already, some of the items in this mani¬ 
festo are working out their truth. There is 
power in the book if it could be read widely. 
The Public Affairs Committee should take it 
up and popularize it in a ten-cent pamphlet. 
For, although the contributors to this 
volume do not say so, it is this reviewer’s 
opinion that World War III, when it starts, 
will be partly due to the unquestioning ac¬ 
ceptance by men everywhere of the false 
folk psychology of the inherent meanness of 
human nature, which makes man incapable 
of bettering his world. 

William G. Mather. 

DePauw University. 


The Wealth of the Nation. By H. Clyde 
Filley. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv -|- 174. $2.00. 

The author of this small but interesting 
book undertakes to describe the factors of 
production and to explain in non-technical 
language the relationship between produc¬ 
tion and prosperity; to give the reasons for 
the rapid increase in the wealth of the 
United States from 1789 to 1929; to list 
things which might be done in the United 
States that would lead inevitably to pov¬ 
erty; to state important facts concerning 
the agricultural situation and the national 
economy; and to present a list of conditions 
which are essential to a long period of 
prosperity. 

In developing these theses, the writer 
covers a wide variety of subjects in thirteen 
chapters. Roughly, the first seven chapters 
deal with wealth and the factors of produc¬ 
tion including a chapter on the American 
System of Government. In Chapter VIII an 
attempt is made to spell out the relationship 
between production and prosperity. This 
chapter is followed by an interesting but 
rather dubious chapter on things which the 
United States might do if she desires to 
live in poverty. The agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial situations are discussed in two 
chapters. The last two chapters deal with 
some factors in a national economic situa¬ 
tion and the essentials of permanent 
poverty. 

One observes from a recital of the con- 
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tents of the book that the author is dealing 
with some important and highly contro¬ 
versial problems. Professor Filley infers 
that there is general agreement on many 
of the so-called principles of economics, an 
agreement which, in the opinion of the re¬ 
viewer, does not exist. Indeed, the so-called 
principles of economics hold true only un¬ 
der rather rigid conditions and are not gen¬ 
erally applicable to all types of economic 
and social problems. It is for this reason 
that the reader who is not familiar with the 
recent discussions which have been going on 
in the field of economics might obtain as 
many incorrect as correct notions from 
reading this book. Furthermore, there are 
many statements which are not true or 
about which there is considerable doubt as 
to their truthfulness. For example, the 
author states several times that the govern¬ 
ment creates relatively little or no wealth. 
Anyone who is familiar with the role of the 
government in our modem economic society 
knows very well that this statement is far 
from being true. It is true that government 
at times may interfere with the process of 
wealth creation but, in general, it has been 
an instrument which has provided for and 
actually has created much wealth. 

The following statement will be of inter¬ 
est to those who are interested in the labor 
problem: “As a matter of course more 
laborers are required to produce a given 
amount of goods a week when each laborer 
works 30 hours than when he works 44 to 48 
hours, provided the economic and other 
forces remain unchanged." This statement 
is too broad to possess any validity. Studies 
have shown that a shorter working week in 
many industries results not in less but in 
more productivity. 

The subject of technical unemployment 
is brushed aside with the general statement 
that the use of improved machinery and 
equipment ultimately gives employment to 
a larger number of workers. In discussing 
the “Road to Poverty” the author points 
out, and correctly, that more attention needs 
to be given to the conservation of our 
natural resources. The treatment of labor 
and monopoly in the functioning of our eco¬ 


nomic system is not particularly sophis¬ 
ticated and many students of these prob¬ 
lems will be rather disappointed with the 
analysis. 

The discussion of the agricultural and 
industrial situations is purely descriptive 
with little attempt to solve or suggest solu¬ 
tions to the problems which have emerged 
in these fields. In the “Essentials of Real 
Prosperity in the United States,” the sub¬ 
jects considered are: The cost of govern¬ 
ment, a stable monetary system, efficient 
production of an abundance of useful goods, 
restoration of free competition, encourage¬ 
ment of private enterprise, readjustment of 
tax burdens, conservation of natural re¬ 
sources, world peace, law enforcement, ad¬ 
vancement of education and research, and 
unity of all factions within our economic 
order. These are all worthy and important 
elements in establishing and maintaining 
permanent prosperity, but they are not 
handled in a satisfactory manner. Remedies 
when suggested partake of ideas extant 
twenty years ago, but which have been 
abandoned as unworkable. 

G. W. Forster. 
North Carolina State College. 


School and Community. By Edward G. 

Olsen and others. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. ix + 422. $3.75. 

The philosophy of this book is stated in 
the two chapters of Part I —Toward Vital 
Education. In the past the teacher was con¬ 
cerned with questions of how to teach sub¬ 
ject-fields more effectively and how to 
motivate student interest in the subject- 
field. But life-centered education is more 
concerned with the abilities and motives 
that people must acquire in order to become 
“well-rounded, efficient, and ethical par¬ 
ticipators in the on-going life of a demo¬ 
cratic society” and how people can be helped 
to develop these necessary abilities. It holds 
that this new educational orientation values 
organized subject matter quite as much as 
does the old “but it insists that appro¬ 
priate subject matter be used as a tool for 
more effective living (including deepest ap¬ 
preciations) , not merely mastered as an 
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exercise in mental discipline or academic 
learning.” 

It is the position of this book that the 
Damoclean menace of our age is not tech¬ 
nological, but social. Man has failed in his 
collective efforts to establish human civili¬ 
zation upon an enduring basis of universal 
justice and hence of plenty and peace for 
all. While it decries the nineteenth century 
tradition of education as “mental discipline” 
or as “personal culture,” it holds as equally 
inadequate and tragic the growing twen¬ 
tieth century emphasis upon vocational 
training of a narrow sort. The democratic 
school must be concerned with the improve¬ 
ment of community and social living. If the 
envisioned ideal civilization is ever to be 
realized “it will have to be underwritten 
by appropriate education at all academic 
levels in all nations around the globe.” 

It would be an understatement to say 
that the community school is advocated by 
these writers. In the words of Mr. Carr, 
“the authors devoutly believe that the com¬ 
munity school is the key to the solution of 
the problems of education in a democracy.” 

But it is not until we get to Part III that 
we have the ten chapters that each form one 
of the Ten Bridges Between School and 
Community. These bridges are: Docu¬ 
mentary Materials, Audio-visual Aids, Re¬ 
source Visitors, Interviews, Field Trips, 
Surveys, Extended Field Studies, Camping, 
Service Projects, and Work Experience. 

One chapter comprises Part II, Compre¬ 
hending the Community . The writer of this 
chapter on “Techniques of Community 
Analysis” mistakenly includes it in Part I 
(see page 70). While this is an under¬ 
standable mistake, it is strange that it got 
by the proof reading. Since the entire book 
centers about the idea of community, it 
would seem that more space might have 
been devoted to it to advantage. However, 
since the book attempts to cover so wide a 
field, space limitations must be considered. 

There are two other sections of the book, 
Part IV— Problems to Be Faced, and Part 
V— Basic Principles . The latter is limited 
to one chapter. In the seven chapters of 
Part IV, program planning, administra¬ 


tive concerns, evaluation, public relations, 
community service center, community co¬ 
ordination, and teacher education are 
brieflly outlined. 

The sociologist will find much to approve 
in the general viewpoint of this book. As 
already mentioned, it embraces a large area 
and therefore could not be expected to be 
as intensive in its treatment of some sub¬ 
jects as different persons might have 
wished. The book furnishes the teacher and 
school administrator with a wealth of 
usable and practical information in con¬ 
venient form. It is well adapted to the pur¬ 
pose for which it was written. The lists of 
selected references at the end of the chap¬ 
ters add to the value of the book for the 
student. The general arrangement is at¬ 
tractive and to be commended. 

Harold M. Hayward. 

Marshall College. 


Experimental Sociology: A Study in 
Method. By Ernest Greenwood. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. x 
+ 163. $2.25. 

While this book gives brief and gen¬ 
eralized treatment to the whole field of 
experimental sociology, its primary purpose 
is to analyze and evaluate the ex-post-facto 
technique of experiment developed and ap¬ 
plied in sociological research principally by 
F. S. Chapin and his students. Attention is 
given to current conceptions of experi¬ 
mental method including the pure experi¬ 
ment, the uncontrolled experiment, the trial- 
and-error experiment, controlled observa¬ 
tional study, as well as the ex-post-facto 
type. However, all but the pure experiment 
and the ex-post-facto technique are rejected 
because they do not fulfill the basic def¬ 
inition of an experiment, which is “the 
proof of an hypothesis which seeks to hook 
up two factors into a causal relationship 
through the study of contrasting situations 
which have been controlled on all factors 
except the one of interest, the latter being 
either the hypothetical cause or the hypo¬ 
thetical effect.” (p. 28) Admittedly the pure 
experiment, in which the experimenter re¬ 
creates or isolates portions of reality, intro- 
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duces the stimulus, controls all relevant 
factors, uses precision instruments to meas¬ 
ure the effect caused by the stimulus, and 
can repeat the experiment either with sig¬ 
nificant variations or in toto , is superior 
to all other types in fulfilling the accepted 
definition. It is held to be virtually impos¬ 
sible of achievement, however, in sociology 
primarily because the experimenter is lim¬ 
ited in the creation of the experiment and 
in the controls which he can exercise over 
significant factors in the experimental sit¬ 
uation. These difficulties have been over¬ 
come partially in projected experiments by 
use of control groups and factor equation 
for uncontrolled variables. However, the 
great disadvantage of projected experiments 
in sociology is the artificiality of the ex¬ 
perimental situations which can be con¬ 
structed and the limited sociological rele¬ 
vance of the problems which can be dealt 
with experimentally. 

The most promising way out of this seem¬ 
ing impasse appears to be through the ex¬ 
post-facto technique. Here the experimenter 
does not achieve the changes which he 
studies, in fact he often arrives on the scene 
too late to observe the changes in process, 
but he does achieve at least indirect con¬ 
trol over the more relevant factors in the 
situation by means of symbolic manipula¬ 
tion of the factors. Since randomization is 
impossible in an ex-post-facto experiment, 
factor equation must be used. Ideally this 
should be achieved by means of precision 
control. However, precision control results 
in such serious shrinkage of cases that it 
usually gives way to crude controls which 
produce equivocal results and as a conse¬ 
quence the basic advantage of the experi¬ 
mental method is usually lost. Recent de¬ 
velopments in frequency distribution control 
have resulted in a substitute for precision 
control in ex-post-facto experiments. Thus, 
the greatest disadvantage of the ex-post- 
facto technique is overcome. 

The main advantage of the ex-post-facto 
experiment over the projected experiment is 
that persons and situations can be brought 
into juxtaposition by symbolic manipula¬ 
tion to a degree that can rarely be accomp¬ 


lished in experiments where persons and sit¬ 
uations are manipulated physically. Conse- 
qently more complex situations can be 
treated and problems of major sociological 
significance can be studied experimentally. 
On the other hand, since control is much less 
precise than in the pure experiment, the re¬ 
sults of ex-post-facto experiments can never 
be stated with the precision or the con¬ 
fidence that is possible in experiments where 
more rigid controls can be exercised. 

One may object to the fact that Green¬ 
wood has failed to include in his analysis 
any discussion of the further extension of 
symbolic manipulation embodied in the work 
of the constructive typologists and has given 
little attention to the possibility of adapting 
to sociology the various techniques of small 
sample experimental design suggested by 
work of Fisher and his followers in the bi¬ 
ological and agricultural sciences. However, 
it must be said that he has done carefully 
and with considerable understanding the 
task which he set for himself. 

William H. Sewell. 

Washington, D. C. 


Two Solitudes. By Hugh MacLennan. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. 
Pp. 370. $3.00. 

In a foreword to this novel, the author 
writes, “No single word exists, within Can¬ 
ada itself, to designate with satisfaction to 
both races a native of the country. When 
those of the French language use the word 
‘Canadien,’ they nearly always refer to 
themselves. They know their English-speak¬ 
ing compatriots as Tes Anglais/ English- 
speaking citizens act on the same principle. 
They call themselves Canadians; those of 
the French language French-Canadians.” 
This difference is the theme of the novel 
throughout. It is a story of accommodation 
of the two population groups made neces¬ 
sary by dent of their living within the same 
national boundary, though seldom occupying 
the same local area within this boundary. 
There is seldom acculturation even of 
individuals. 

The novel begins with an analysis of the 
thoroughly rural, and ethnologically pure. 
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French-Canadian community. There it lies 
in its pristine state, the population lorded 
over by the church, whose lavish structure 
is symbolic of its economic dominance, 
whose masterful priest is symbolic of its 
power as practically the sole agency of so¬ 
cial control. Knowing that the complete¬ 
ness of its power depended upon a mainten¬ 
ance of the statue quo , the church was 
strong enough to resist for a long time any 
agency of social change, in the form of the 
English, industrialization, and even the au¬ 
thority of the State, in some instances. But 
its day was in its twilight during World 
War I. It was then that lack of economic 
opportunity within the community was be¬ 
ginning to constitute a “push.” The conse¬ 
quences of out-migration were beginning to 
loom, and the community began to realize 
that it could not resist forever the at¬ 
tempts of the English industrialists to en¬ 
ter the community. Further, some vassals 
had been bled to the point where they were 
forced to sell their land. And to whom could 
they sell it but the moneyed English? So 
began the invasion of the folk society by the 
urban English. 

The sociologist, and particularly the 
rural socologist, wishes to remain in the 
parish of Saint Marc to watch the phenom¬ 
enon of social change through the search¬ 
ing eyes of this author, hut this is not in the 
plan of the novel. Later, Saint Marc is said 
to have several factories and the reader 
learns that the feudalism has given way to 
a different system, but the “how” of indus¬ 
trialization is missed. For the rest of the 
job is to turn the same meticulous lense 
upon the other component of Canadian so¬ 
ciety, the English, who are the majority 
group. 

The English are capitalist dominated and 
controlled. And as a group they hold the 
political, social, and economic reins of Can¬ 
ada. Their feelings of superiority toward 
the French are no aid in facilitating the 
assimilation of the two cultural groups, a 
condition which the author feels is neces¬ 
sary for Canadians to reach their full 
stature as a people. There is a need for 
intermixture. Each group, in its segrega¬ 


tion, seems to stagnate. Personalities are 
frustrated and maladjusted. Relationships 
are too often unsatisfying and untenable. 
Only those individuals who can escape from, 
and live independently of, their ethnolog¬ 
ical groups can achieve fruition. 

The author sees some evidences that lead 
him to believe that the barrier between the 
two groups and to Canada’s progress is 
cracking. The present world conflict, with 
which tiie novel ends, may prove to be a 
unifying force. The union of the “two soli¬ 
tudes,” the French boy and the English girl, 
may be a symbolic marriage of the two ele¬ 
ments, which the author calls “races*” 

Others have already made note of the 
fact that the sociological analysis of 
French-Canada has been left to the artists. 
The area provides an opportunity for the 
study of a folk society, and little advantage 
has been taken of it. 

Catherine P. Heflin. 
University of Kentucky. 


Fighting Liberal. The Autobiography of 
George W. Norris. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xiv + 
419. $3.50. 

Few men in public life have enjoyed the 
deserved reputation for personal integrity 
which has been accorded to George W. Nor¬ 
ris. Notwithstanding the high value which 
he placed upon personal friendships there is 
general agreement that he never permitted 
loyalty to individual or party to interfere 
with what he believed to be his public duty. 
These qualities of homespun honesty are 
much in evidence in the autobiographical 
record which Norris completed only a few 
weeks before his death. 

Fighting Liberal is of interest to soci¬ 
ologists from at least two related points of 
view. In the first place, it provides con¬ 
vincing evidence of the importance of early 
conditioning in determining the organiza¬ 
tion of the adult personality. While Norris’ 
liberalism was the fruit of mature observa¬ 
tion and experience it was rooted in various 
influences of his childhood and youth, par¬ 
ticularly those associated with his widowed 
mother and the long struggle to wrest a 
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living for a large family from the meagre 
resources of an Ohio farm. Rural soci¬ 
ologists, in particular, will be impressed by 
the author’s devotion to a system of values 
commonly associated with American rural 
culture. During his forty years in the na¬ 
tional Congress he never lost a feeling of 
dose identification with rural life. His 
speeches and writings, from which there 
are numerous quotations throughout the 
autobiography, contain many references in¬ 
dicative of his rural background. His ardent 
fight for the T.V.A. was motivated to a 
large extent by a consistent concern for 
the welfare of the farmer. 

Perhaps the second major sociological 
contribution of Norris’ autobiography is the 
light which it throws On the processes of 
sodal change and their political conse¬ 
quences during a period in which the Amer¬ 
ican economy may be said to have reached 
maturity. Some of the most informative, as 
well as enlivening, portions of the volume 
deal with the numerous legislative meas¬ 
ures and reforms with which the author’s 
name was associated and which constitute 
an impressive tribute to his memory. His 
intimate descriptions of the personalities 
involved and of the strategy employed by 
both sides in these legislative battles pro¬ 
vides a revealing, and at times disillusion¬ 
ing, insight into the operation of the polit¬ 
ical process in a democracy. One marvels 
at Norris’ patience and persisting faith in 
the eventual triumph of measures which 
he believed to be for the common good. 

From a strictly literary standpoint Fight¬ 
ing Liberal leaves much to be desired. The 
style is awkward and some of the earlier 
portions suggest the somewhat rambling 
reminiscences of an old man. However, the 
thirty-eight chapters are arranged in a 
more or less chronological sequence and 
there is an adequate index. In spite of its 
literary deficiences, or perhaps in part be¬ 
cause of them, the volume is a valuable and 
authentic record of the life of a great 
American and of the dynamic society of 
which he was a product. 

T. G. Standing. 

New York State College for Teachers. 


The First Bound, The Story of the CIO 
Political Action Committee . By Joseph 
Gaer, with a foreword by Dr. J. Ray¬ 
mond Walsh, Director of Research and 
Education, CIO, New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce; pp. 478; $2.50. 

To sociologists and many others prob¬ 
ably the most interesting phenomenon in 
national politics since the Hoover-Smith 
campaign of 1928 has been the organization 
and activities of the CIO Political Action 
Committee and its affiliates. Attacked and 
condemned by a large portion of the press, 
harassed by investigations, and cussed and 
discussed throughout the country, PAC be¬ 
came an unofficial issue in the recent elec¬ 
tions which neither major party had in¬ 
corporated in their prepared platforms. 
This book presents the “why” of the com¬ 
mittee, and the “how” of its work, with a 
description of its objectives and methods, 
and some of its accomplishments. The for¬ 
mat is largely a reproduction of the cam¬ 
paign literature of PAC, interspersed with 
brief explanatory sections by the author. 
Facsimiles and reprints account for almost 
three quarters of the contents of the volume. 

“The bigger the vote, the more pro¬ 
gressive the government—federal, state and 
local.” The liberals, and particularly those 
in the ranks of organized labor, were 
shocked and frightened by the 1942 elec¬ 
tions. The apathy of the voters, reflected in 
a 28 million vote from some 80 million 
eligibles, was real cause for alarm to those 
looking ahead to 1944 and the continuance 
of a liberal national administration. Re¬ 
sults in Congress and in state and local 
governmental units were far from encour¬ 
aging. The Congress of Industrial Organi¬ 
zations undertook the task of correcting 
this situation. The story of its work in 1944 
is fascinating. But more intriguing is its 
announced intention to continue. How much 
of a factor in politics can organized labor 
be? The Political Action Committee has 
been established as a “permanent political 
organization of labor.” Judging its activities 
in its first year of operation, and with only 
a minimum allowance for growth and im- 
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provement, speculation on its effect on fu¬ 
ture elections can be most interesting. 

PAC is more than a political organiza¬ 
tion of labor—it is a crusade. While its ap¬ 
peal is directed primarily to labor, and it 
uses the facilities of a powerful labor or¬ 
ganization, it reaches out to socio-economic 
groups within and beyond the ranks of 
labor—to unorganized as well as organized 
labor, to white-collar workers, to Negroes, 
to housewives—to every group which could 
be expected to be interested in liberal gov¬ 
ernment as opposed to “reaction.” And it 
is within these groups that great dormant 
voting power lies, awaiting effective mobili¬ 
zation, energetic leadership, and a “cause” 
to entice it to the polls. 

The careful manner in which PAC pre¬ 
pared and carried through its campaign in 
1944 is dramatically disclosed in The First 
Round . Thorough organization from na¬ 
tional headquarters down through regions, 
states, counties and communities to the 
homes and shops of potential voters was 
basic to the program. But more especially 
notable is the skillfully prepared literature 
used—the booklets and pamphlets and man¬ 
uals that were distributed by the hundreds 
of thousands. “This Is Your America,” 
“Jobs for All After the War,” “Every 
Worker a Voter,” “A Woman’s Guide to 
Political Action” and others are master¬ 
pieces of campaign writing. A “Radio- 
Handbook,” “Speaker’s Manual” and other 
guides for organization workers are ex¬ 
ceptionally good for the purpose for which 
they were prepared. 

The author has had wide experience in 
writing on political and social topics. He 
has served in several government agencies 
and was formerly Editor and Chief Field 
Supervisor of the Federal Writers’ Project. 
We are indebted to him for a compilation 
of the “tools” and “materials” used in the 
first really potent effort of organized labor 
in the national political arena. 

F. D. Cronin. 


The Farmer and the Rest of Us. By Arthur 
Moore. Boston: Little, Brown and Com¬ 
pany, 1945. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

The larger social questions involving the 
relation of farmers and organized labor, 
the people and the soils of the United 
States, and the place of agriculture in an 
industrial economy have been troubling peo¬ 
ple other than social scientists in recent 
years. One of these individuals, the editor 
of the daily paper in Bloomington, Illinois, 
turns out to be a very articulate writer. In 
his little book, The Farmer and the Rest 
of Us, he gives us a novelist’s picture of 
fanning in McLean County, but he does 
more than this. The chapters are full of 
questions and observations with respect to 
the social and economic problems facing 
agriculture as an intelligent newspaper 
editor sees them. 

The first three-quarters of the book is 
mostly the novelist’s description of McLean 
County agriculture and its relation to the 
rest of the world with a minimum of ob¬ 
servation on the larger social and economic 
problems. But this furnishes the setting for 
the author to square off against the major 
social problems in the last one-fourth of the 
book in a way which makes sense to a 
social scientist. As a city man he is not 
asking for cheap food at the cost of a low 
standard of farm living and exploitation of 
the soil. He criticizes our public programs 
for agriculture including the Extension 
Service for not having developed systems 
of farming which maintain our soil and give 
farmers an understanding of the funda¬ 
mental economic and social conditions which 
underlie agriculture’s troubles. 

Every social scientist knows what he is 
talking about when he mentions the dif¬ 
ficulty of discussing controversial issues. 
As an illustration he mentions his attend¬ 
ance at a farmer’s meeting during the 
height of the controversy over the use of 
subsidies to combat inflation. “The speaker 
was an economist from a land-grant college. 
*1 am going to talk frankly about inflation,’ 
he promised. ‘Inflation is a very serious 
thing. . . .’ The farmers waited through an 
hour’s speech to hear the economist’s judg- 
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ment of subsidies. They waited in vain. He 
did not even mention the word. He gave not 
the slightest hint whether he thought sub¬ 
sidies would help or hinder inflation con¬ 
trol.” (Pp. 178-179.) 

This is a short book for the general read¬ 
ing public and its reading by social sci¬ 
entists will do more than give them inspira¬ 
tion to attack their problems with renewed 
vigor. It will give them some helpful ideas 
on methods of presenting controversial sub¬ 
jects in a manner which will provide a 
maximum of light and a minimum of heat. 

Walter W. Wilcox. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Tabio: Estudio De La Organization Social 
Rural. By T. Lynn Smith, Jus to Diaz 
Rodriguez, and Luis Roberta Garcia. 
Bogota, Colombia: Ministerio de la 
Economia Nacional, 1944. Pp. 124. 

This is a study of rural social organiza¬ 
tion in the munitipio (county) of Tabio lo¬ 
cated in the Northern Savannah of Co¬ 
lumbia. The approach of the study is more 
or less the conventional one. Attention is 
first devoted to those data pertaining to the 
population of the munitipio. Then follows 
a chapter, the most substantial part of the 
study, dealing with the relation of the peo¬ 
ple to the land. Following this is an 
analysis of the principle social institutions, 
social differentiation and stratification, and 
levels and standards of living. 

This study is one of the first attempts to 
apply empirical methods, developed and used 
in rural sociology in the United States, to a 
Latin-American country. As a result it 
should be of extreme importance and inter¬ 
est not only to North Americans who are 
interested in Latin-American rural social 
phenomena but to those Latin-American na¬ 
tionals interested in promoting or partici¬ 
pating in rural sociological research. 

A few of the more interesting features of 
the study are: 

1. The sex ratio in rural Tabio was 
89.4 males per 100 females. This dispar¬ 
ity is a common urban phenomenon in 
the United States but exists only in a 
few agricultural areas of the South 
characterized by heavy Negro outmi¬ 


gration. If the comparison is further re¬ 
fined by eliminating the young chil¬ 
dren, among whom males always pre¬ 
dominate because of the greater num¬ 
ber of male children bom, the disparity 
is even more pronounced. Among those 
15 years of age and over there were 
only 76.3 males for every 100 females. 

2. Minifundia rather than latifundia 
characterizes Tabio, and most of the 
farms are operated by owners. This 
contrasts with wide areas in Latin- 
America where holdings are concen¬ 
trated in a few hands. 

3. The system of farming is char¬ 
acterized by a lavish use of labor. The 
plow, the wheel and animal traction as 
yet are conspicuously absent in farm 
operations. 

4. Social stratification is based 
largely upon ownership and control of 
the land. 

5. The church is by far the most 
vigorous and influential social institu¬ 
tion in the municipio. 

6. In Tabio educational institutions 
are still in their incipient stages. 
Schools designed to fit children for life 
in the community are still to come. Ed¬ 
ucation, genuine education, would seem 
to be the greatest need and the greatest 
hope of Tabio’s population. 

This little volume is well organized, con¬ 
cisely written and extremely revealing in its 
picturization of a small segment of Co¬ 
lombian rural life. It is to be hoped that an 
English version will appear in the near 
future for the benefit of those who do not 
read Spanish. 

Olen E. Leonard. 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


Public Rural Electrification. By Frederick 
William Muller. Washington: Amer¬ 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1944. 
Pp. viii -f- 183. Cloth Edition, $3.00; 
Paper Edition, $2.50. 

This is a thorough-going analysis of the 
public rural electrification program in the 
United States, and is based upon the au¬ 
thor’s interviews with a great many farm¬ 
ers, businessmen, REA technicians and ad¬ 
ministrators, and records of the REA. After 
discussing briefly the general status and 
development of rural electrification prior to 
1935, the author describes and analyzes the 
growth and activities of the federal REA, 
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discusses the structure and operation of the 
rural electric cooperative as a functional 
unit, with the basic problems of control of 
allotment and construction, management, 
finance, legislation, and program planning, 
and concludes with a chapter on possible 
future developments. The descriptions and 
analyses are thorough, substantiated with 
supporting data, and seem to this reviewer 
to be sound. 

The author not only believes that the 
REA is here to stay but that it will grow. 
Developmental and operating initiative in 
electrifying rural areas seems to him to 
have passed to public cooperative agencies, 
with the regulated private utility, the ex¬ 
tended municipal system and other methods 
likely to take more and more of a back seat. 
Survival and future nature of the REA 
program the author believes will depend in 
large part upon its economic efficiencies, 
upon the effects of electrifying the farm 
and home economy, and upon its possible 
extension into other fields. 

However, rural sociologists will be par¬ 
ticularly glad to know that the author has 
not overlooked basic sociological aspects in 
the administration of the program. He rec¬ 
ognizes that certain political-administra¬ 
tive features of the program are as im¬ 
portant as economic and technical aspects: 
the use of federal loans for new enter¬ 
prises to effectuate a social objective; en¬ 
trusting the program locally to government- 
assisted consumer cooperatives; the pres¬ 
ence of a national network with central 
services and coordinating procedures for 
local operating units; consumer-member 
participation through local cooperatives in 
the administration of a governmental pro¬ 
gram. The author also treats with insight 
such problems as cooperative membership 
relations, the relation of the single co-op to 
the federal REA, the tendency toward fed¬ 
eration of local co-ops into state and reg¬ 
ional systems, the personnel administrative 
problems of public agencies, and the ten¬ 
dency of local systems to expand and widen 
the scope of services. It would be well if 


some of our other public agencies could be 
similarly analyzed. 

E. J. Niederfrank. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Local History: How to Gather It , Write It, 
and Publish It By Donald Dean Park¬ 
er. New York: The Social Science Re¬ 
search Council, 1944. Pp. xiv 4- 186. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

The gathering and writing of local his¬ 
tory is perhaps one of America’s most 
favorite past times. When there is nothing 
else to amuse an idle citizen he can always 
place himself in a reminiscent frame of 
mind and become a community historian. 
There are no statistical data available to 
show the tonnage of articles written each 
year by that most diligent of all persons, the 
untrained researcher; nor aic there any 
figures to show the physical wear and strain 
on editors who try to prepare this raw 
product for publication. The committee 
which assisted Professor Parker in the 
preparation of this guide surely has realis¬ 
tic appreciation of the large volume of 
poorly prepared material which appears 
annually on the desks of the editors of his¬ 
torical journals. This committee has writ¬ 
ten into this volume much of experience 
and of grief from laboring patiently in 
the field of local history. 

This book is an attempt to extend a fath¬ 
erly hand to the untutored amateur, and to 
lead him safely through the chasms of his¬ 
torical research. Guided by the sound judg¬ 
ment that, “Good local history is one of the 
most effective contributions that can be 
made to social science,” the author, the ed¬ 
itor, and their advisors proceed to give ad¬ 
vice. They try to anticipate all the questions 
which they believe will perplex the am¬ 
bitious, but inexperienced historian. They 
even provide him with those invaluable 
tools, sentence beginnings, transitional 
phrases, and paragraph leads. But it is to be 
hoped that prospective writers of local his¬ 
tory will not all take too seriously the 
skeletonized outline on page 103. One of the 
virtues of much local history is the fact that 
it has a spicy variety- 
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These seasoned Samaritans give their 
readers a sense of direction at the outset. 
They refer him ahead to chapter VIII 
where he is to find a pattern before pro¬ 
ceeding. This guide is on the whole a sane 
one. It assumes that the man who will use 
it is completely uninformed, and in a simple 
direct way he is told what to do. If it finds 
its way into the hands of any considerable 
number of beginners it will result in a more 
systematic procedure in research and writ¬ 
ing of local history. At least one big ques¬ 
tion for the amateur is answered in the sage 
admonition: "One word of warning! Do not 
undertake the writing of local history with 
the expectation of making a small fortune 
from the publication of your book.” 

Thomas D. Clark. 
University of Kentucky. 


From Democracy to Nazism . By Rudolf 
Heberle. Baton Rouge: Louisiana Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 130. $2.50. 

The analysis of the political role of farm¬ 
ers in modern societies has been stultified 
by sociologists', and particularly rural so¬ 
ciologists’, failure to carry out detailed ex¬ 
aminations of voting statistics and by the 
propensity to romanticize rural life. In at¬ 
tempting to write on agrarianism in politics 
I found a lack of objective studies. While 
we await Carl Taylor’s study of farmers’ 
organizations, we can hail this model mono¬ 
graph by Heberle. 

I have not read anywhere a more incisive 
and revealing compact account of the "or¬ 
igin and nature of the national socialist 
party” than Heberle’s opening chapter. It 
adds greatly to the cogency of his ensuing 
historical and statistical analysis of voting 
in Schleswig-Holstein during the last gen¬ 
eration. Particularly useful is the dissec¬ 
tion of this region into type-of-farming 
areas and of communities into economic 
types as the basis for the ecological display 
of the voting data. There is no questioning 
the adequacy of the author’s demonstration 
of the greater support for the Nazis by the 
"family farmers” once the political and 
economic situation became really critical. 
Equally important is the evidence that the 


real and persisting stubbomess against the 
new regime came from the socialist workers. 
The author’s skill in displaying the data no 
less than his ability to ask significant ques¬ 
tions of the data deserves praise. Most in¬ 
teresting is the method used to measure the 
political heterogeneity versus solidarity of 
different areas. It is to be hoped that 
Heberle’s study will stimulate comparable 
studies in this country, for an understand¬ 
ing of the political potentialities of differ¬ 
ent groups of American farmers, within the 
framework of our evolving “corporate” 
agrarian economy, has enormous practical 
as well as theoretical importance. 

Professor Heberle owes the profession 
another paper, however, in order to bolster 
the conclusions of the present study and to 
widen the meaning of his work. He should, 
even if less intensively, promptly report on 
the voting of peasants in Catholic areas of 
Germany during the same critical years. In 
fact, he should give us comparative data for 
sample type-of-farming areas in Germany 
with some control over the religious factor 
and prior political allegiances. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 
University of Kentucky. 


America’s Struggle for Free Schools . By 
Sidney L. Jackson. Washington: Amer¬ 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1945. 
Pp. 276. Cloth Edition, $3.50; Paper 
Edition, $3.00. 

This book is a pioneer study in the social 
history of American education, limited to 
New England and New York in the period 
between 1827 and 1842, an age which in¬ 
cluded "Jacksonian Democracy, mudi of 
the Common School Revival, one first class 
panic, and assorted enthusiasms.” 

Sidney L. Jackson in his introduction sets 
forth as working hypotheses; first, that in¬ 
terests and views of interest groups ex¬ 
plain attitudes towards education; and, sec¬ 
ond, dash of interests and ideas of interest 
groups accompanied the Rise of Common 
Man. On the basis of these hypotheses he 
attempts to tell, in part, the story of the 
Common School Revival by examining con¬ 
temporary literature that apparently 
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reached the public. In other words, he at¬ 
tempts to extract social meanings of educa¬ 
tion from contemporary public literature, 
especially as it relates to politico-economic 
interest groups. In his analysis he raises 
the following questions: “(1) What prob¬ 
lems were uppermost in people’s minds? 
(2) What plans were advanced for the 
removal of those troubles? (3) What, in 
such plans, was the role of the idea of edu¬ 
cation?” In following his working hypoth¬ 
eses and in attempting to answer the ques¬ 
tions set forth he attempts, in so far as he 
is able: first, identification of selected 
groups; second, to seek evidence of reading 
habits of each group selected; third, to in¬ 
quire into the degree of correspondence be¬ 
tween that evidence and the character of 
the sources chosen for the study; and 
fourth, to interpret ideas in literature ex¬ 
amined in light of correspondence estab¬ 
lished. 

Sidney L. Jackson has divided the mate¬ 
rial which he has examined and analyzed 
into five categories; namely, (1) Ideas of 
the Intellectual Leadership (clergymen, ed¬ 
itors, lawyers, publicists), (2) Ideas of Ed¬ 
ucation (Propogandists of education), (3) 
Philosophy of Organized Education, (4) 
Ideas of Rural Publicists, (5) The Labor 
and City Protest Movement. Under each 
category he attempts “to present issues in 
the area of thought where social problems 
and ideas of education meet.” For the 
reader who does not care to follow the de¬ 
tails of the book, the summary chapter, 
Social Tension and Education, Chapter 
XVII, pages 172-173, is recommended. 

The book contains detailed documentation 
and an extensive bibliography. A careful 
reading of the “Preface” is essential for 
proper understanding of the text. It is 
marked by darity and modesty. The book 
will be of espedal interest to students of 
the history of education, although rural 
sodologists should find material of interest 
in Part Four, pages 106-152, “The Ideas of 
the Rural Publidsts,” which contains chap¬ 
ters on, “Dirt Farmer vs. Gentlemen Farm¬ 
er,” Problems of Agriculture,” “Solu¬ 
tions,” and, “Patterns of Thought.” The 


analysis of spedal groups from the strati¬ 
fication, conflict, and social control angles 
also should be of some interest to sod¬ 
ologists. 

Glenn A. Bakkum. 
Oregon State College. 


The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania. 

By Wayland F. Dunaway. Chapd Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press, 

1944. Pp. vi + 273. $3.00. 

This well-written, carefully documented 
little volume, done by the librarian of 
Pennsylvania State College, contains the 
history of a social group which has made a 
major contribution to our country both with 
respect to its culture and the original make¬ 
up of its population. It is of interest to the 
historian, the anthropologist, the sodologist, 
the political scientist, and the educator, as 
well as to non-professional groups, such as 
Pennsylvanians, Presbyterians, and the 
Scotch-Irish. 

It traces the group in question from its 
origins in the Lowlands of Scotland to the 
north of Ireland and thence to Pennsyl¬ 
vania. From this colonial reservoir of popu¬ 
lation the story follows the overflow of this 
group down the Shenandoah Valley, over 
the Blue Ridge to the West, and its dispers¬ 
ion into every state of the Union. The book 
shows how the character of the Scotch-Irish 
has been modified, strengthened, and en¬ 
riched by the experiences of migration from 
country to country and from one locality to 
another, how they adjusted themselves to 
rival cultural groups through conflict and 
accommodation, and how they brought with 
them their churches, their political ideals, 
and their economic skills, sometimes dom¬ 
inating and always influencing the institu¬ 
tional and cultural life of the communities 
of which they became a part. The latter half 
of the work is an assessment of the political 
and military contributions of the Scotch- 
Irish, their economic activities, their social 
life and customs, and their religious, edu¬ 
cational, and literary achievements. All 
these are illustrated by a wealth of concrete 
materials. 

Although not entirely devoid of a bit of 
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ethnocentrism with its glorification of the 
military prowess, the physical hardihood, 
the level-headedness and fearlessness of the 
group, and similar cliches, the presentation 
is fairly objective and its statements are 
always documented by pertinent references. 
Not the least of the values of the book is its 
comprehensive bibliography. 

Other books, with this as a model, are 
needed to present an adequate estimation 
of the gifts made by the various nationality 
or ethnic groups to the mosaic of American 
culture. They are needed to dissolve hostility 
and prejudice, and to build appreciation and 
understanding which after all are compon¬ 
ent elements in a true democracy. 

Charles J. Bornman. 
Cedar Crest College. 


Plainville , U. S, A. By James West. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 

Pp. xv + 238. $2.75. 

This is a study “from the viewpoint of an 
anthropologist” of a small village-centered 
rural community. The community, located 
in a central state, is in the North-South 
border region which lies between the Ap- 
palachian-Ozark highlands on the south and 
the richer farming plains of the Midwest on 
the north. The author lived in the com¬ 
munity over a year (1939-40) while gather¬ 
ing his data, and in order to preserve the 
anonymity of his informants has employed 
pseudonyms for all places and persons, in¬ 
cluding himself. The book is easily read; 
extensive use is made of “native quotations 
and stereotypes” and “a minimum of an¬ 
thropological language” is employed. 

A rather comprehensive view of com¬ 
munity life is presented. This includes de¬ 
scription of the geographic, technological 
and economic aspects of the community as 
well as a detailed analysis of its social or¬ 
ganization. The central research problem 
was to discover how a relatively isolated and 
“backward” farming “community reacts to 
the constant stream of traits and influences 
pouring into it from cities and from more 
‘modern’ farming communities.” Scientific 
agriculture introduced chiefly by federal 
and state agencies is suggested as “the third 


in the series of great trait-complexes which 
have ‘revolutionized’ the local society.” The 
first complex centered around the plow and 
the second around the automobile. 

Two other problems considered as “funda¬ 
mental” in this study were a description of 
the class system and an analysis of the 
socialization process—a study of “the local 
educational system, especially in its non¬ 
school aspects.” Although the author was 
told on entering the community, “This is 
one place where everybody is equal,” he soon 
discovered that he “was dealing with a dis¬ 
crimination system of enormous complex¬ 
ity.” Two classes, the upper and the lower, 
were observed, with several subdivisions of 
each. 

The author describes his method of 
presentation as “factual and ‘inferential’” 
—letting “The facts speak mainly for them¬ 
selves.” Some readers, however, especially 
those aware of the role of the observer in 
the research situation, might wish that the 
investigator would have attempted as a part 
of his research procedure a description of 
his own presuppositions and background. 
These readers would contend that “the facts 
do not speak for themselves,” particularly 
when the meanings of a culture are in¬ 
volved, and that the data presented may re¬ 
veal as much about the researcher as the 
group studied. 

Harold F. Kaufman. 
University of Missouri. 


The Hopi Way . By Laura Thompson and 
Alice Joseph. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 151. $3.00. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs under 
former Commissioner John Collier instituted 
a series of studies on various tribal groups 
under its jurisdiction and has promoted the 
publication of handsome reports of these 
studies, the general objective of which was 
to present data for planning a more perfect 
adjustment of the Indians under present 
day conditions. This volume is one of these 
reports, produced by a social anthropologist 
and a psychologist working together. It is a 
handsome job of book-making done at the 
Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The first part of the book is given over to 
an epitome of Hopi culture. Of particular 
interest to rural sociologists is an analysis 
of the relations of subsistence techniques 
to the semi-arid environment of the Hopi 
towns and a study of income and outgo by 
typical groups and individuals. Of perhaps 
even more interest is the attempt to set 
forth the Hopi “world view,” their own form 
of highly configurational thinking, which 
sets the socio-psychological background for 
a type of “sacred society” which differs 
widely from the secularized life of the 
average white North American. The authors 
are to be commended for tying up this cul¬ 
tural manifestation with their manifesta¬ 
tions in the individual. This is followed by 
a section dealing with the typical life cycle, 
presenting the evidence as to how the in¬ 
dividual Hopi “gets this way.” The matter 
is brought even closer to earth in a series 
of personality sketches, mostly of adolescent 
boys and girls. Finally, results are set forth 
of the administration of a battery of psy¬ 
chological tests in an effort not only to ex¬ 
plore the Hopi personality further, but also 
to provide objective material for comparison 
with individuals from other cultures. The 
tests were combined with medical examina¬ 
tions and other controls. It is interesting to 
note that, for example, in the Grace Arthur 
Performance Scale and in the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man test the Hopi children out¬ 
stripped the average for white children. The 
reader must go to the book for a full ex¬ 
position of the results. 

The work is brought to a close by an 
interpretation and reintegration of all the 
cultural ,social, and psychological evidence 
with a view perhaps, not only to making 
the Hopi more understandable to whites 
and Indian Bureau administrators, but also 
to themselves. I regard this investigation as 
a most fruitful demonstration of the ef¬ 
ficacy of combined cultural and psycho¬ 
logical approaches in community studies. 

John Gillin. 


The Jehovah 1 8 Witnesses . By Herbert Hew¬ 
itt Stroup. New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 180. 
$2.50. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses is a religious group 
which has been in the news repeatedly for 
failure to salute the flag, refusal to take 
part in the present war and distributing 
printed literature without a license. This 
body is one of the three which are entirely 
American in their origin and development. 
The Latter Day Saints (Mormons) and 
Christian Science are the other two. Ac¬ 
cording to the author’s definition, these 
three groups and Negro religion, in gen¬ 
eral, constitute the sole original contribu¬ 
tions to religious types by this country. 

Professor Stroup has studied the Je¬ 
hovah’s Witnesses organization and cultus 
as a sociological form. The reader will look 
in vain for statistical tables and other 
measurable data, for the lack of which the 
author expresses regret. A sect is difficult 
to count. Records and membership rolls are 
either against the rules, unimportant or 
secret in the early stages of such move¬ 
ments. The Jehovah’s Witnesses is no excep¬ 
tion in this regard. 

As it stands, the methodology consisted 
of (1) case studies which were used as 
background for the book, not in it, (2) notes 
on attendance at numerous religious meet¬ 
ings of the group, (3) records of inter¬ 
views with “witnesses” and their officials, 
(4) study of data developed in court actions 
against the group and by their defenders, 
such as the Civil Liberties Union, and (5) 
analysis of the literature of the group— 
principally the Watch Tower , the widely- 
distributed official organ, and the writings 
of “Pastor” Charles Tage Russell, founder, 
and “Judge” Joseph Franklin Rutherford, 
successor to the founder. Ample documenta¬ 
tion from these sources abound throughout 
the report 

The author defines the Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses as a religious expression of the un- 
der-dog, of the masses whose religious needs 
have not been met by the older and more 
rational churches. This conclusion agrees 
with the suggestions of some other soci- 


Duke University. 
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ologists; namely, that the class structure of 
society results in a corresponding stratifica¬ 
tion in religious cults. Religious movements 
have a tendency to begin as sects—usually 
emotional and other-worldly—and to de¬ 
velop into churches having varying degrees 
of rationality and social pertinence. 

This book is not, as indicated, a statistical 
study but a thorough job of reporting on a 
relatively small, although significant, so¬ 
ciological form in religion. It offers one type 
of pattern for research which could well be 
applied to each of the various religious 
sects, as well as to the larger denomina¬ 
tions and, for that matter, to almost any 
organized social group. 

Thomas Alfred Tripp. 

New York City. 


How We Dive. By Fred G. Clark and Rich¬ 
ard Stanton Rimanoczy. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 39. $1.00. 

In thirty-nine pages, almost one-half of 
which are pictorial illustrations and graphs, 
the elements of introductory political eco¬ 
nomics are presented. An amazing ac¬ 
complishment and in simple terminology! 
Entirely missing are technical terms such 
as'"supply and demand,” wealth, poverty 
and marginal utility. 

It is an analysis and description of the 
functioning of our economic system "as is” 
—How man makes a living in this indus¬ 
trial-machine world. Labor, tools, patents, 
managers, specialization, exchange, the cor¬ 
poration, etc.—all are included and simply 
explained as functioning parts of an in¬ 
tegrated economic life. 

Hereafter, why should students, whose 
work includes only the elementary or intro¬ 
ductory economics course, wade through the 
laborious typical introductory text book in 
Political Economics? Answer: Same answer 
as for classical languages for high school 
students, namely, mental discipline and 
development. 

Thousands of budding economists, pull- 
man smoking-room social scientists, parlor 
intelligentsia, industrial rugged individual¬ 
ists, labor union statesmen and farm bloc 


theorists could, in an hour’s reading of this 
book, review and contrast their own think¬ 
ing and thus possibly reorient themselves 
as to their economic concepts. 

On the minus side, one seems to detect 
some few evidences of bias. The book is 
dedicated to workers and seems to be di¬ 
rected more toward clearer thinking on the 
part of laborers and their representatives 
than of corporation officials and "tool own¬ 
ers.” Again sales taxes are discussed not 
objectively as direct and indirect, but rather 
as direct and “hidden.” Entrepreneurs are 
mentioned only as managers (to get custom¬ 
ers for the products) and never as bosses. 
The variation and division of product or 
income among the types of producers, under 
conditions of surplus or insufficient labor 
supply are ignored, except to point out that 
if the workers force wages too high, the 
business will fail and no job! 

One hopes that the "manager” and "tool 
owner” dements in our society will get 
from this exposition of fundamental eco¬ 
nomics that continued mass production is 
possible only with mass consumption. 

Ernest H. Shideler. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


I Speak for Joe Doakes. By Roy F. Bergen- 
gren. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945. Pp. x + 167. $2.00. 

The author, long associated with mer¬ 
chantman Edward A. Filene in promotion 
of credit unions, has set down here some¬ 
thing of his thinking about almost every¬ 
thing. The book rambles, and is full of 
repetition and good hard sense. Perhaps 
Bergengren’s repetition is in part purpose¬ 
ful—to say again and again his main thesis, 
namely that the Joe Doakeses, i.e. the rank 
and file working people, have the right to a 
better world, and that credit unions are a 
step in the direction of the needed ex¬ 
pansion of the cooperative way of life. He 
believes in one form of competition—a free 
and fair competition of "a reformed cap¬ 
italism, awake to its social obligations . . . 
with a developing system of cooperative eco¬ 
nomics. In such competition the best system 
will, in the long run, survive.” 
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Typical Bergengrenisms (many of them 
not wholly original) are: 

The capacity of the masses to con¬ 
sume what they can now produce is the 
best guaranty of continuous employ¬ 
ment. 

. . . the approximation of our stand¬ 
ards throughout the world would create 
a market for goods which staggers the 
imagination. 

The great depression of a few years 
ago proved that capitalism, operating 
for profit and without competition or 
sense of its public responsibility, will 
no longer do in a democracy. 

It is time to bring rugged individ¬ 
ualism before the bar of justice. Only 
thus can we permanently curb the 
abuses of nationalism. . . . 

‘There have always been wars; there 
will always be wars/ We must banish 
that kind of thinking if we are inter¬ 
ested in a permanent peace. Any good 
and right thing can be done. 

The church must become militant in 
its stand for a free world. It must be 
more interested that India be free than 
that India become Christianized. 

He says the credit unions have proved 
that: “The average man is honest. He is 
entitled to normal credit. He can manage 
his own money co-operatively.” Bergengren 
thinks the cooperative movement has dem¬ 
onstrated that in the long run the service 
motive is stronger than the profit motive. 
As he sees it, the cooperative is now in an 
immature stage of development, tends to 
produce prima donnas. The strong things in 
American life stem from its democracy, 
grounded in our Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence philosophy of the equality of men and 
in our “blessed mixture of races.” The basic 
desires of the common men are few—a 
permanent peace, a free government, and 
sustained prosperity through the rational 
development of cooperatives. The Joe 
Doakeses, he thinks, are going forward to 
these ends; they are learning that the end 
of the war cannot be achieved with guns. 
Bergengren’s bold faith is to be reckoned 
with, for back of it is a long and vital asso¬ 
ciation with his client, Joe Doakes, the 
working man. 

Arthur Raper. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


A Price for Peace . By Antonin Basch. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. xii + 209. $2.50. 

According to his own italics, the author’s 
central theme is that “ Europe can maintain 
her standard of living , her level of produc - 
tion, and the welfare of her peoples only as 
an integral part of a well-functioning world 
economy” And according to Shotwell’s fore¬ 
word, the reverse of this is equally true: 
There cannot be a well-functioning world 
economy unless Europe is an integral part 
of it. 

As a general rule, there will be little 
argument with the author’s theme or with 
the statistics and other material which are 
used to illustrate it. Social scientists are so 
well grounded in the theory of comparative 
advantage and in the desirable effects of a 
flourishing international trade that they can 
easily enough agree, for example, with the 
statement that the policy of protection 
which the several countries of Europe fol¬ 
lowed in the inter-war period could not and 
did not make up for the lack of an expand¬ 
ing and orderly-working multi-lateral trade 
in the world. 

But Basch also realizes that the solutions 
which are actually worked out will be af¬ 
fected by other than strictly economic con¬ 
siderations and that there are in fact some 
very serious obstacles ahead. Reconstruc¬ 
tion is going to be a difficult task and it is 
recognized that not only is the old line of 
reasoning which associates security and 
self-sufficiency still to be reckoned with but, 
also, that the actions of England and Russia 
and even more important of the United 
States itself will go far toward determining 
whether the volume of world trade will be 
sufficient to allow for needed increases in 
the out-shipment of industrial goods from 
the United States, England and the 
Continent. 

The conclusion is that there is no alterna¬ 
tive to a relatively free multi-lateral ap¬ 
proach to world trade if standards of living 
are to be raised and the peace maintained 
—that new blocs, spheres of influence, and 
attempts at state trading are likely to be no 
more beneficial in the future than in the 
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past, and that the several nations must take 
immediate and concerted action if the threat 
of a new crisis to the whole structure of our 
world economy is to be avoided. And finally, 
in case a coordinated trade and financial 
policy cannot be worked out, Basch admits 
that the European Continent would suffer 
more than other parts of the globe and 
Russia and the United States least. 

Orvis V. Wells. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


One America . Edited by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph Slabey Roucek. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1945. Pp. 
xvi + 717. $3.75. 

In the crucial days just ahead, we will 
need all the information we can get about 
our minority groups. One America , a re¬ 
vision of the book entitled Our Racial and 
National Minorities that appeared in 1937, 
makes an important contribution to an un¬ 
derstanding of our own diverse culture and 
of the cultural patterns of those peoples 
that make up our “One World.” 

Thirty-three individual contributors to 
the volume attest to its breadth of scope. It 
is stated in the Preface that the material of 
the original chapters has been brought up- 
to-date and in several instances has been 
entirely rewritten. Other chapters have been 
eliminated or combined. Chapters dealing 
with the Negro, perhaps the most lucid 
parts of the entire book, have been written 
by contributors other than those to the 
original edition. 

In a large sense the book is a mono¬ 
graphic study of American culture as seen 
through the eyes of keen social analysts who 
are themselves a part of the culture they 
describe. Through this ethnocentric ap¬ 
proach the book serves as antidote for any 
feeling of superiority one group might have 
for another: Each has its own contribution 
to make to the common welfare. 

One comes away from a reading of this 
excellently written and well conceived book 
with a feeling of having passed over an 
exquisitely tesselated pavement in which 
each ethnic group contributes a richly 
colored mosaic. When all the mosaics are 


encompassed at once the pavement becomes 
a harmonious whole. 

If this reviewer were to pick out the 
one most important conclusion presented by 
Otic America , it would be about as follows: 
The “melting pot” idea of American culture 
must give way to encouragement and appre¬ 
ciation of a culture that takes the good 
from all of its minority groups. 

The authors approach the problem of 
minority groups from the standpoint of edu¬ 
cational sociology. Because of this fact, the 
book like its predecessor, will be a welcome 
source of material for teacher and pupil. 
But beyond that, it will also be a guidepost 
for the social worker, the clergyman, the 
social engineer of government action pro¬ 
grams and all others interested in better 
understanding of their fellow men. 

T. Wilson Longmore. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Randolph Bourne. By Louis Filler. Wash¬ 
ington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943. Pp. xi + 158. Cloth, 
$3.00; Paper, $2.50. 

This is a synopsis of the intellectual life 
of Randolph Silliman Bourne (1886-1918), 
social critic, publicist, literary radical, 
socialist, pacifist, and symbol of the young 
intelligentsia of the last decade prior to 
World War I. Although possessed of a 
grotesquely distorted body. Bourne had a 
brilliant mind, wielded a facile pen that 
seemed to require no effort, and was an able 
conversationalist. His principal object was 
to bring a new cultural order out of what he 
regarded as the chaos of American life. His 
pacificism finally closed the doors of publica¬ 
tion to his writings and he died in ig¬ 
nominious poverty with little guarantee of 
the fulfillment of his hopes. 

Filler seeks, with the support of Lemer, 
to cannonize Bourne as a social and political 
thinker of the first magnitude, but both men 
agree that he was alienated from the main 
sources of strength in American life, the 
people, which is a delicate way of explain¬ 
ing that, however poignant his sporadic 
ejaculations of social wisdom, he was a 
failure. Filler succeeds far better in dram- 
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atizing the deep emotional conflicts with 
which Bourne was bedeviled than in prov¬ 
ing him to have been a constructive social 
or political thinker. The relative stature of 
a thinker depends in part upon that of his 
audience and also upon the objective criteria 
by which he is measured. Neither of these 
has been evaluated in this instance. 

While the book is scholarly, it has a 
strong “Ph.D.ish” flavor, which one is not 
supposed to suspect, but ones does. It adds 
little if anything to social and political 
theory, and, if it does justice to the unhappy 
Bourne, it leaves his contribution to human 
thought in doubt. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College. 


Reading Difficulty and Personality Organi¬ 
zation. By Edith Gann. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xii -f 
149. $2.00. 

This study which provides an analysis of 
personality traits associated with difficul¬ 
ties of children in learning to read appears 
to be a doctoral thesis in education. The 
experimental design is one employing a 
number of matching factors, an experi¬ 
mental group of children retarded in read¬ 
ing, a control group of average readers, 
and a second control group of superior 
readers. Inasmuch as the study is directed 
at personality factors other than intelli¬ 
gence that are correlated with skill in read¬ 
ing, the matching factors include the in¬ 
telligence quotient and chronological age. 

To sociologists interested in develop¬ 
mental aspects of personality this mono¬ 
graph provides significant insights into the 
dynamic factors productive of the “problem 
child” in the school environment. Facing 
an increasingly insistent demand that read¬ 
ing skills shall be acquired, and failing to 
measure up to this social expectation, the 
child manifests modes of behavior char¬ 
acteristic of personality disorganization. 
Evidence from the Rorschach test reveals 
that emotional insecurity accompanied by 
anxiety states are correlates of reading 
retardation. 


Data on the occupational status of par¬ 
ents exhibit sharp differentiation between 
the groups of retarded and superior read¬ 
ers in the proportions drawn from homes of 
the business and professional classes. This 
suggests that differences in reading pro¬ 
ficiency may largely reflect factors in the 
home situation as they affect motivation or 
opportunity to acquire such skills. Reading 
this monograph leads one to question again 
whether educators have not greatly over¬ 
emphasized the importance of the I.Q. in 
school achievement to the neglect of social 
factors. 

Raymond F. Sletto. 
University of Minnesota. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Leland B. Tate 


Cornell University: Pour courses were 
given in the six weeks Summer Ses¬ 
sion. Professor W. A. Anderson taught Gen¬ 
eral Sociology and Social Problems. Pro¬ 
fessor J. K. Folsom of Vassar College was 
visiting professor and taught courses in 
Social Anthropology and The Family. 

Howard E. Thomas was granted the Doc¬ 
tor’s Degree in the June Commencement. 
His thesis was a study of social change in 
the Waterville Community. Special consid¬ 
eration was given to the impact of the war 
on the community. 

W. A. Anderson is working on an opinion 
scale to measure attitudes toward the rural 
environment as a place in which to live and 
farming as an occupation. Preliminary 
scales including 165 items have been tested 
for discriminative value. Reactions are be¬ 
ing obtained to the scales from samples of 
rural and urban college students, rural and 
urban high school students and from farm¬ 
ers and their wives. 

Mrs. Josefina Miller was given her Mas¬ 
ter’s Degree in the June Commencement. 
She worked on the preliminary testing of 
the statements to be included in the opinion 
scale. 

Work is continuing on the study of Farm 
Women and Farm Cooperatives. A mimeo¬ 
graphed bulletin on this subject has at¬ 
tracted wide attention. 

Dr. Mary Eva Duthie attended the In¬ 
ternational Workshop of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
at Camp Edith Macy, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
The workshop, which was attended by 
twenty-one representatives of all sections of 
the United States and five foreign coun¬ 
tries, discused the Girl Scout Program of 
World Friendship and the psychological and 
sociological principles underlying it. Recom¬ 
mendations for the program of the coming 
year were drawn up and submitted to the 
National Committee. 


Florida State College for Women: 
During the past year Florida State College 
for Women has received a collection of relics 
and artifacts of Inca and other pre-Amer¬ 
ican cultures from Mr. and Mrs. John V. 
Carter of Christobel, Canal Zone. Other 
shipments of relics and artifacts are now on 
their way. At the present time Professor 
Raymond F. Bellamy is in New York City 
consulting with the Heye Foundation and is 
effecting certain exchanges of artifacts with 
them in order to make our collection more 
complete and representative as well as fill 
out certain eras that are not complete in 
the Heye Foundation Collection. 

Professor Margaret C. Bristol has been 
attending a work conference at Western 
Reserve University in the teaching of un¬ 
dergraduate case work. 

Professor Caroline Blue is teaching case 
work at the University of Alabama during 
the summer term. 

Professor Paul W. Shankweiler is com¬ 
pleting his study of the Raford Prison 
Farm. 

University of Kentucky: Harold F. 
Kaufman will join the staff in Rural So¬ 
ciology as Assistant Rural Socologist on 
November 1. During the summer Dr, and 
Mrs. Kaufman will be engaged in the study 
of a forest community in Montana for the 
United States Forest Service. 

Louisiana State University: Dr. T. 
Lynn Smith was sent by the United States 
Department of State to Colombia and Brazil 
for the summer months. He has served as 
Agricultural Officer attached to the Amer¬ 
ican Embassies in Bogota and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

University of North Carolina: Presi¬ 
dent Frank P. Graham and Chancellor R. B. 
House announce the appointment of Dr. 
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Arthur E. Fink as Director of the Division 
of Public Welfare and Social Work, the 
University’s training school for social 
workers. Dr. Fink is one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the younger social work schol¬ 
ars and executives in the university situa¬ 
tion and comes on the nomination of Dr. 
Roy M. Brown, director of the Division for 
the last eight years, who has asked that he 
be relieved of administrative work since he 
has reached the age of retirement and 
wishes to do special work on a more limited 
basis. 

Dr. Fink will build upon the foundation 
already made by Dr. Brown and the Chapel 
Hill program of training for social workers. 
The special contributions of this program 
include the setting up of training for social 
work on a broad university basis, the first 
pioneer work in featuring training for 
rural social work, the special emphasis upon 
public welfare and the broader ideals of 
research and coordination between private 
and public social work. 

Dr. Fink is author of The Field of So¬ 
cial Work , perhaps the most popular ele¬ 
mentary text in social work, published by 
Henry Holt and Company, and also a 
volume on the Causes of Crime , published 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
He is a member of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Social Workers, National Confer¬ 
ence of Social Work, American Sociological 
Society, Georgia Conference of Social Work 
(Past Vice President), Southern Sociolog¬ 
ical Society (Past Vice President), Amer¬ 
ican Association of Social Workers (Mem¬ 
ber of Executive Committee). 

Ohio State University: Dr. A. R. Man- 
gus, Professor of Rural Sociology, was re¬ 
cently one of three consultants to the New 
York State Department of Education for a 
special evaluation Study of Agricultural 
Education in New York State. The assign¬ 
ment centered especially on programs of 
resident instruction and extension services 
with respect to the needs of youth and the 
needs of agriculture. Major emphasis was 
given to the programs of the six existing 
State Agricultural Schools and Technical 


Institutes. The assignment also included the 
observation of the work in the two-year 
curriculums in the State College of Agri¬ 
culture and in the other short courses and 
extension programs of the College. 

It was the specific job of Dr. Mangus to 
evaluate these programs in terms of their 
contribution to the improvement of rural 
living. Dr. Lennox Grey of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity appraised the work in terms of the 
principles set forth in The Regents Plan 
for Post-war Education. Dr. R. M. Stewart, 
the third member of the committee, made 
an evaluation in terms of the vocational- 
technical education provided at junior col¬ 
lege level. 

The Southern Sociological Society: 
Due to O.D.T. regulations the Southern So¬ 
ciological Society did not hold its annual 
meeting this year. The Society has con¬ 
tinued to flourish and prosper during the 
war and today has a membership of 250. 

An election of officers was held by mail. 
The following were elected for the fiscal 
year of 1945-46: 

President: Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni¬ 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

First Vice President: Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Second Vice President: W. B. Jones, Jr., 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahas¬ 
see, Fla. 

Representative to the American Sociolog¬ 
ical Society: Howard W. Beers, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Members of the Executive Committee: 
Former Presidents—Howard W. Beers, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; 
Katharine Jocher, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; B. 0. Wil¬ 
liams, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; 
William E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Fred C. Frey, Louisiana 
State University, University, La. 

Elected Members (Holdover): Mildred 
Mell, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.; 
Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta University, At¬ 
lanta, Ga.; W. L. Leap, American Red 
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Cross, Lansdowne, Penn.; Prank B. Alex¬ 
ander, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Elected Members (New): H. C. Brearley, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; and Guy 
B. Johnson, Southern Regional Council, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Recently the Society lost one of its ablest 
members in the death of Dr. E. T. Krueger. 
Professor Krueger was instrumental in 
founding The Southern Sociological Society 
and served as its first president. The Society 
will miss his counsel and guidance in the 
years ahead. 

Texas A. and M. College: Daniel Rus¬ 
sell, Professor and Head of the Department 
of Rural Sociology, was loaned to the Ex¬ 
tension Service for the summer months to 
conduct 4-H Boys Club camps over Texas. 

Lamber Molyneaux, recently a member of 
the Experiment Station staff, is now em¬ 
ployed by the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare in Washington. 

University op Virginia: Dr. Wilson Gee 
spent part of the past year as Executive 
Director of The Virginia Education Com¬ 
mission and helped to prepare a timely re¬ 
port of facts and recommendations. The 
report has been published by the State and 
entitled, “Virginia’s Public School System.” 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute: How 
war takes its toll and affects the lives of 
various individuals is clearly illustrated by 
events of significance to the V. P. I. Rural 
Sociology staff and others. B. L. Hummel 
has had three sons in service with one miss¬ 
ing in flight over India since October 1944 
(and apparently deceased), one still serv¬ 
ing in Europe following recovery from an 
injury, and one who has just completed his 
training for a B-25 pilot. A son of W. E. 
Garnett was captured in the Italian cam¬ 
paign in September 1943, and lived the life 
of a German prisoner until April 1945. 
Charles Burr, a very capable graduate stu¬ 
dent, was killed in Italy May 31,1944. C. L. 
Folse and W. W. Eure have spent more 
than three years in military service. 


Carl C. Taylor spent four days in Blacks¬ 
burg during the Virginia Summer School 
for Rural Ministers, July 9-13, and lectured 
to the group each morning on “Social Fac¬ 
tors Affecting Farm Families and the 
Rural Church in the Post-war Period.” The 
ministers’ school had the second largest at¬ 
tendance in sixteen years. 

Leland B. Tate has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence beginning the first 
of September to do an educational job in 
rural health and medical care for the Farm 
Foundation of Chicago. A large part of his 
work will be centered in the South and in¬ 
clude the stimulation of rural health pro¬ 
grams in the three-fold fields of research, 
resident teaching and extension by means of 
conferences, reference lists, guides, work¬ 
shops, etc. For some time he has been a 
member of the Virginia Rural Health and 
Medical Care Committee and recently com¬ 
pleted a study of “The Health and Medical- 
Care Situation in Rural Virginia,” which 
has been published as bulletin 363 of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Blacks¬ 
burg. 

W. E. Garnett who was one of the or¬ 
ganizers of the Virginia Rural Health and 
Medical Care Committee made up of both 
medical and lay leaders, is now a member of 
a subcommittee of the Virginia Legislative 
Advisory Council which is making a report 
including recommendations to be submitted 
to the 1946 Legislature. 

An effort is being made to obtain the re¬ 
lease of C. L. Folse from military service 
for a resumption of his teaching duties at 
V.P.I. Major Folse is now located at Bolling 
Field, D. C. 

G. I. Bill Provisions 
(Digested by Conrad Taeuber) 

Any veteran of World War II is entitled 
to education or training in an approved in¬ 
stitution for a period of one year. In ad¬ 
dition to that, veterans who can qualify are 
entitled to additional educational training 
not to exceed the length of time spent in 
active service after September 16, 1940 and 
before the end of the present war (exdud- 
ing time spent in A.S.T.P. or Navy College 
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programs). No course of education or train¬ 
ing shall exceed four years. 

The individual has complete freedom of 
choice of the educational institution and of 
the courses to be taken. 

The Veteran’s Administration will pay to 
the institution the cost of tuition and ordi¬ 
nary fees, and may pay for books, supplies, 
equipment, and similar necessary expenses, 
excluding board, lodging, living expenses, 
and travel. Such payments shall not exceed 
$500 for an ordinary school year. 

The subsistence allowance paid to the vet¬ 
eran is $50 per month if he has no de¬ 
pendents; $75 a month if he has. 

In order to qualify for the educational 
benefits beyond the first year, which is avail¬ 
able to all, he must show that his educa¬ 
tion or training was impeded, delayed, in¬ 
terrupted, or interfered with by reason of 
his entrance into service. If he was not over 
25 when he entered active service, he is 
considered to have had his education in¬ 
terrupted. If he was over 25 when he en¬ 
tered active service, he must show that 
there was interruption, delay, etc. Of course, 
if he was attending school at the time of 
his induction, the fact of interruption may 
be properly and readily established. If he 
was not actually attending school, he must 
secure the best available evidence to show 
that there was an interruption. This might 
consist of statements from college profes¬ 
sors, advisors, employers, or others. The 
field offices of the Veterans Administration 
have been instructed to resolve cases of 
reasonable doubt in favor of the applicant. 

Determination of eligibility and certifica¬ 
tion is vested in the Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion and Education Division in each reg¬ 
ional office or facility having regional office 
activities under a chief. 

There is provision that a veteran who can 
qualify under one of the other provisions of 
the G. I. Bill, such as the disability benefits, 
may do so concurrently with the education 
benefit. 

The veteran must start such education 
not later than two years after discharge or 
the end of the war whichever date is later. 

House Document No. 682, entitled “Serv¬ 


icemen’s Rights and Benefits,” is what its 
subtitle calls it—“A Handy Guide for Vet¬ 
erans of the Armed Forces and Their De¬ 
pendents,” and includes a brief outline of 
the program. Veterans Administration in¬ 
struction No. 2, issued January 18, 1945, 
covers the determination of eligibility for 
education and training and related matters 
and goes into considerable detail. 

Potentials in Education for Rural 
Veterans 

(Posed by Edgar Schuler) 

Every rural sociologist knows that serv¬ 
icemen from rural areas in general have 
more limited amounts of schooling than do 
their urban comrades. He also knows that 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
commonly called the G. I. Bill of Rights, is a 
powerful means to the end of training or 
educating non-disabled veterans. He is also 
aware that many veterans returning to 
rural communities will be unable to find 
appropriate educational facilities conven¬ 
iently located. The question is, does this 
combination of circumstances add up to any¬ 
thing for the rural sociologist? 

As a social scientist, the rural sociologist 
may not care to do more than conduct some 
pointed research testing such hypotheses as 
the following: 

Is the veteran from the farm less 
willing than the veteran from the vil¬ 
lage to leave home for further edu¬ 
cation? 

Are rural veterans who desire edu¬ 
cational counseling or guidance more 
likely to seek it from centers in rural 
communities than to go to urban cen¬ 
ters for it? 

Are adequate preparations being 
made in rural communities for educa¬ 
tional counseling and guidance of vet¬ 
erans who wish to get such help? 

Will prospective rural-urban mi¬ 
grants want guidance and education or 
training for urban occupations? 

Whether he stops with publishing his re¬ 
sults through some professional medium, or 
goes beyond to prepare popular releases and 
take other steps designed to stimulate de¬ 
sirable action implied by his findings, the 
rural sociologist working on this problem is 
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in a position to perform a valuable service 
to rural people. He can help to reduce illit¬ 
eracy, to raise educational standards, and to 
re-vitalize adult education. Incidentally, he 
may thereby strengthen his contacts with 
educators and lay people interested in edu¬ 
cation, and perhaps again demonstrate the 
practical utility of his discipline. 

It may be of interest in this connection to 
note that the National Education Associa¬ 
tion recently sponsored a conference on edu¬ 
cational programs for veterans with special 
emphasis on non-collegiate types of educa¬ 
tion. Particular attention was given to the 
problems of veterans returning to rural 
areas. The official report of this meeting is 
being published in the 1945 Annual Report 
of the American Association of School Ad¬ 
ministrators. Individuals requesting re¬ 
prints can secure them free of charge from 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural 
Service, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Special low rates for quantities will be 
quoted on request. 

University op Arizona: Dr. E. D. 
Tetreau, for some time Professor of Rural 
Sociology here, died June 29, following an 
automobile accident. He was formerly affili¬ 
ated with Ohio State University and the 
Rural Research Unit of the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration, and was 
known widely throughout the country. 

The University of Chicago Department 
of Sociology: Herbert Blumer, Associate 
Professor of Sociology and Editor of The 
American Journal of Sociology , is on leave 
for a period of one year, during which time 
he is serving as Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, established by 
live major steel-producing subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
United Steel Workers of America, C. I. 0. 
During his absence, E. W. Burgess will 
serve as Editor of the Journal. 

University of Wisconsin: Douglas G. 
Marshall, last year at the University of 
Toronto, has returned here for a year to 
continue the research project on nationality 
groups from the cultural viewpoint. He is 


to bring the materials up to date during the 
absence of George Hill who is now on a 
government project in Caracas, Venezuela. 

Miss Veronia Nisbet of the University of 
Toronto has been appointed research assist¬ 
ant to help with the nationality project. 

Myles W. Rodehaver who for the past 
year has been making a special study of 
the rural-urban fringe of Madison, has ac¬ 
cepted an appointment at the University of 
Rochester to begin his work with the fall 
semester. He will teach courses in Intro¬ 
ductory Sociology, Rural Sociology, and 
Sociological Analysis of Contemporary 
Problems. 

A ten-day short course for rural clergy 
known as the Town-Country Leadership 
Summer School, was held in July. This was 
the twenty-fourth consecutive year of the 
school and there was a record attendance 
of approximately 140. There were eight 
different church groups from 23 states and 
Canada. There was a course on the Soci¬ 
ology of the Village and Small Town by 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director of the Com¬ 
mittee for Cooperative Field Research, 
Home Missions and Federal Council of 
Churches. Announcement was made of the 
appointment of the Reverend E. W. Mueller 
as rural secretary for the National Luth¬ 
eran Conference. 

J. H. Kolb taught during the last half 
of the summer session at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Because of the transportation situation 
the meeting of the American Sociological 
Society scheduled for December, 1945, has 
been cancelled. 

Official Notice 

It is quite apparent that under present 
conditions it will be impossible to hold the 
meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
scheduled for December. The Office of De¬ 
fense Transportation gives your Executive 
Committee no assurance that a spring meet¬ 
ing will be possible. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee has, therefore, cancelled the Decem¬ 
ber meeting and will continue to explore 
the possibilities of a full meeting of the 
Society as soon as practicable. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, President. 
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Notes on Population and Rural Social Organization in 

El Salvador 

By T. Lynn Smithy 
ABSTRACT 

This article summarizes and analyzes the data about demography and rural 
social organization in £1 Salvador. Facts are presented about the size and 
increase of the population, density, racial composition, residence, age, sex, fer¬ 
tility and mortality. The influence of the large coffee estate, the lack of a small 
farming class, some of the relations of man to the land, the paucity of the cul¬ 
tural heritage, and the debility of local government also are considered. 


This paper is a summary of obser¬ 
vations relating to population and 
rural social organization in El Sal¬ 
vador. These data were assembled in 
December, 1943, while the writer was 
studying the cultural backgrounds of 
agricultural extension work in sev¬ 
eral Latin American countries. Three 
weeks were spent in El Salvador and 
during this time the author had the 
privilege of conversing with many 
prominent citizens of the country; of 
securing data and impressions from 
officials of the U. S. Embassy, the 
representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
employees of the Centro National de 
Agronomia . During this period it was 
also possible to visit all of the more 
significant areas of the small country. 
On these visits care was taken to talk 
with and observe the living condi¬ 
tions of the agricultural laborers as 
well as securing data and points of 
view from the members of the upper 
social stratum. 

For the reason that the time de¬ 
voted to the study was so brief, and 
also because of the lack of an agricul¬ 
tural census and other necessary sta- 

t Louisiana State University. 


tistical data, most of the conclusions 
of this study must be accepted as very 
tentative. Further studies may indi¬ 
cate that many of them need consid¬ 
erable modification, and that some of 
them are entirely untenable. How¬ 
ever, so great is the dearth of socio¬ 
logical information about El Salvador 
that even such fragmentary materi¬ 
als are of value. 

Summary 

The major conclusions from this 
study of the rural scene in El Sal¬ 
vador may be summarized as follows: 

1. El Salvador is a small, homog¬ 
enous and extremely rural country 
which is densely inhabited by a mixed 
Indian and white ( mestizo ) popula¬ 
tion. Like all countries where both 
the birth rate and the death rate are 
very high, an extremely large per¬ 
centage (40 per cent) of its inhabi¬ 
tants are children of less than 15 
years of age. The economic and finan¬ 
cial control of the country seem to be 
in the hands of a small group of 
upper class white people, while, in¬ 
terestingly enough, upper class mes¬ 
tizos occupy most of the high political 
offices. 
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2. The rapid increase of population 
promises increased misery and, in all 
probability, the eventual repetition of 
social upheavals, unless the land is 
distributed and the agricultural re¬ 
sources utilized in a manner that will 
mitigate the conditions of the rural 
working classes. Many descendants of 
the upper classes may eventually 
have to accept the status of peons 
unless a middle class of which they 
may form a part can be created. 

3. It is doubtful if there is another 
nation in the entire world whose eco¬ 
nomic life is so utterly dependent 
upon a single crop as is that of El 
Salvador upon coffee. Quite naturally 
the coffee interests are by far the 
most powerful elements in the 
country. 

4. Control of the coffee industry, 
the growing, and especially the proc¬ 
essing and marketing, is in the hands 
of a relatively small, upper class. The 
members of this small group live for 
the most part in San Salvador, Santa 
Ana, or other towns and cities, and 
have no constant and intimate contact 
with the families that work their 
estates. 

5. Since the bulk of the land be¬ 
longs to a few powerful coffee pro¬ 
ducing families, little encouragement 
is given to other agricultural pursuits 
except the small-scale production of 
corn, beans, and feed crops. These 
are the ones which play a supple¬ 
mentary role in the coffee economy, 
constituting the food for man and 
beast. The system of production and 
the size of the producing units is such 
as almost to force the families of 


peons who grow these crops to par¬ 
ticipate in the annual coffee harvest. 

6. There are very few evidences of 
anything that resembles a system of 
small scale, independent farming in 
El Salvador. 

7. The nation’s cultural heritage is 
almost entirely lacking in the traits, 
inherited from Europe and developed 
in the New World, which strengthen 
man’s hand in his struggle with na¬ 
ture, ease his shoulders or the head 
of his wife of transportation burdens, 
and make for healthy enjoyable farm 
family living. 

8. Technical services useful for 
coffee production have been estab¬ 
lished by privately supported organi¬ 
zations and have not formed part of 
the government’s functions. 

9. In recent years the government 
seems to have abdicated to an even 
greater degree than customary as far 
as social, economic and technical 
services are concerned. Semi-public 
corporations are being established to 
carry on those functions which in 
most other countries are the unchal¬ 
lenged prerogatives of governmental 
agencies. The most recent one author¬ 
ized prepares to take over the respon¬ 
sibility for agricultural research. 

10. Local governmental units have 
never enjoyed the authority and 
possessed the revenues necessary for 
the organization of essential services 
such as education, safeguards for 
health, etc. The absence of a land tax 
seems to have prevented the adequate 
pooling of community efforts on a 
scale sufficient to support these fun¬ 
damental functions of local govern- 
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ment. In recent years the munidpio 
(county) has even been deprived of 
the privilege of electing its own offi¬ 
cers ( alcalde , etc.)* 

11. Nevertheless, there are some 
signs of improvement, the most im¬ 
pressive of which are the following: 
(a) some large land owners are pro¬ 
viding modern, liveable quarters for 
the families who work on their 
estates; (b) the cooperative move¬ 
ment is making considerable head¬ 
way, promoted by one of the semi¬ 
public corporations which have been 
organized; (c) at least twice in the 
last live years the agrarian law has 
been revised, and there is some dis¬ 
cussion of a rural code; and (d) de¬ 
scriptions of the poverty and misery 
of the peons, denounced when they 
were written in 1932 as communistic 
propaganda, are now quoted with 
approval in a publication whose 
printing costs were borne by the 
president of the National Cattlemen’s 
Association. Similar recent descrip¬ 
tions of the sad plight of the workers 
have been published in official organs 
of the Coffee Association. 

1. A Small Homogeneous Rural 
Country Densely Populated 
by Mestizos 

El Salvador, with a total area of 
only 13,173 square miles, about the 
size of the state of New Jersey, is the 
smallest of the 21 American Repub¬ 
lics in area. In population it ranks 
ahead of Panama, Costa Rica, Nica¬ 


ragua, Paraguay, Honduras and the 
Dominican Republic. 

Number of Inhabitants. The census 
of 1980 reported the population of 
El Salvador to be 1,434,361 persons, 
a figure raised to 1,829,816 by the 
official estimate for 1941. In view of 
the extremely high birth rate prevail¬ 
ing, one that is much more than is 
necessary to balance the also high 
death rate, the estimate may be ac¬ 
cepted without serious reservations. 
Probably the present population of 
the nation is not far below 1,800,000. 
This makes only a minimum reduc¬ 
tion to allow for an almost universal 
tendency for population estimates to 
be somewhat optimistic. 

Distribution. Most of these people 
live on the slopes of the series of 
volcanoes, some of them still active, 
which run from east to west through 
the central portion of the Republic, 
or nestled in the small valleys at their 
bases. The fiat coastal plain is not 
densely populated. Otherwise the 
population is fairly well distributed 
over the national territory, as may 
be observed from the data in Table I 
where the area, population, and 
density of population are given for 
each of the fourteen departamentos 
into which the nation is divided. The 
data given here are the official esti¬ 
mates, and no allowance has been 
made for some light inflation which 
there may be in the figures. The fig¬ 
ures from the 1930 census, along 
with the most comparable materials 
for other Central American coun¬ 
tries, have been mapped in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of the Population in Central America and El Salvador. 


TABLE I. Area, Number op Inhabitants, 
and Density op Population in El Sal¬ 
vador, by Departamentos, 1941* 


Departamento 

Area 
i Square 
Kilometers) 

Population 

1941 

Number of 
Persons 
per Square 
Kilometer 

El Salvador 

34,134 

1,829,816 

53.6 

Santa Ana 

3,120 

191,912 

61.5 

Ahuachapan 

1,910 

101,251 

53.0 

Sonsonate 

2,177 

121,961 

56.0 

La Libertad 

2,138 

143,867 

67.3 

San Salvador 

1,640 

226,988 

138.4 


* Source: Awuario Estadistico de 19Ul, 
San Salvador: Direccion General de Esta- 
distica, 1942. 


Chalatenango 

3,210 

110,509 

34.4 

Cuscatlan 

1,329 

104,129 

78.4 

La Paz 

1,680 

111,707 

66.5 

San Vicente 

1,987 

99,317 

58.0 

Cabanas 

1,694 

79,877 

47.2 

San Miguel 

4,495 

169,551 

37.7 

Usulutan 

3,560 

162,480 

45.6 

Morazan 

1,836 

102,828 

56.0 

La Union 

3,358 

103,439 

30.9 


Residence . Few nations have popu¬ 
lations which are rural in a higher 
degree or more exclusively dependent 
upon agriculture for a livelihood than 
that of El Salvador. This is true even 
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though such a basic fact may be ob¬ 
scured by uncritical use of official 
population data. Thus, according to 
the Census of 1930, for which the 
results were published in 1942, only 
885,640 of El Salvador’s 1,434,361 
inhabitants were classed as rural. 
This is only 61.7 per cent, a propor¬ 
tion much lower than that in many 
countries which are far less depen¬ 
dent upon agriculture than the tiny 
Central American republic. Esti¬ 
mates for the year 1941 placed the 
total population of El Salvador at 
1,829,816, of whom 1,147,684 (62.7 
per cent) were classed in the rural 
category. These are the data that will 
be found in most writings about El 
Salvador; they are usually accepted 
and quoted without analysis. They do 
not correctly indicate the extreme 
degree to which the country’s popu¬ 
lation lives among rural surround¬ 
ings and derives its living from agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

If one scans the official tabulations 
of rural and urban populations of the 
municipios, he will observe that there 
are many such units in which the 
urban population fails to equal 2,500, 
1,000, or even 500. This means that 
extremely small population centers 
have been placed in the urban cate¬ 
gory and their populations included 
in the urban totals. Only in such a 
way could it appear that two-fifths 
of the people in such an exclusively 
rural country were living in cities. 

In the interests of comparability 
and understanding, it is necessary to 
analyze the data a little more care¬ 
fully. It may be assumed that the size 


of population is equally valid as an 
index of urbanity in El Salvador and 
in the United States. Then the rural 
total may be increased by adding to 
it the urban populations of those 
municipios in which the latter is less 
than 2,500. In reality this is a very 
conservative procedure, since it may 
be stated categorically that the small 
population center of the United 
States is more urban than the El 
Salvadorian village or town with a 
comparable number of inhabitants. 
Furthermore, the urban totals for 
some municipios may include the 
populations of centers which indi¬ 
vidually would be classed as rural 
were they located in the United 
States. The results of such a calcu¬ 
lation place the rural population of 
El Salvador at 1,098,715 in 1930. 
This is 76.3 per cent of the nation’s 
total, a proportion that appears much 
more reasonable than the reported 
one of 61.7 per cent. A more detailed 
comparison of the reported and cal¬ 
culated proportions of the rural 
population of El Salvador is given in 
Table II, where the data are present¬ 
ed separately for each of the fourteen 
departamentos in the Republic. Final¬ 
ly, it should be kept in mind that a 
considerable proportion of the per¬ 
sons living in even the largest cities 
of El Salvador, notably the upper 
classes of San Salvador and the labor¬ 
ing classes in all the towns and cities, 
are agriculturists by profession or 
occupation. In fact, the tendency for 
the owners and operators of coffee 
fincas to live in the city, and for sea¬ 
sonal farm labor to be drawn from 
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TABLE II. Reported and Estimated Per¬ 
centages of Rural Population in El 
Salvador, by Departamentos, 1930* 


n»partamento 

Population 
in 1930 

Percentage of 
Rural Population 

Reported Estimated 

El Salvador 

1,434,361 

61.7 

76.3 

Santa Ana 

154,493 

64.2 

69.0 

Ahuachapan 

79,033 

63.3 

72.7 

Sonsonate 

100,217 

54.8 

65.0 

La Libertad 

118,360 

60.5 

78.8 

San Salvador 

191,125 

35.0 

50.1 

Chalatenango 

83,216 

71.3 

96.2 

Cuscatlan 

83,363 

71.5 

82.0 

La Paz 

85,632 

55.3 

78.2 

San Vicente 

77,724 

65.1 

86.1 

Cabanas 

59,081 

83.3 

90.5 

San Miguel 
Usulutan 

126,582 

66.1 

80.0 

125,306 

64.1 

80.3 

Morazan 

75,661 

77.4 

96.6 

La Union 

74,568 

72.9 

88.4 


* Source: Poblaeion de La Republica de 
El Salvador: Censo del lo. de Mayo 19S0. 
San Salvador: Direction General de Esta- 
distica, 1942. 

the towns and cities, attains a very 
high degree of development in El 
Salvador. 

The nation’s largest cities are San 
Salvador, the national capital, which 
has about 100,000 inhabitants, Santa 
Ana, capital of the departamento of 
the same name with about 45,000 
residents, and Nueva San Salvador 
(Santa Teda), capital of the De¬ 
partamento of La Libertad. There 
are only seven other cities, most of 
them capitals of the other departa¬ 
mentos with as many as 10,000 in¬ 
habitants each. 

Racial Composition of the Popula¬ 
tion. Some idea of the relative im¬ 
portance of the various racial strains 
in the population may be had from 
the data gathered for the 1930 cen¬ 
sus. At that time, 30,587 persons (2.1 


per cent) were classed as white, 
1,323,830 (92.3 per cent) as a mix¬ 
ture of white and Indian or mestizo, 
79,573 (5.6 per cent) as Indian, 299 
as Yellow, and 72 as Negro. From 
observation one would judge that the 
Indian strain outweighs the white 
elements in the large mestizo class, 
but would agree that the mixture of 
the white and red races constitutes 
the lion’s share of the population. 
Such negroid elements as are com¬ 
bined in the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation are greatly overweighted by 
the white, and especially the Indian 
characteristics. As one visits the 
more easterly portion of the Republic, 
especially San Miguel and La Uni6n, 
he observes a higher percentage of 
black faces than elsewhere. However, 
even though the census count of Ne¬ 
groes may be an underestimation, the 
percentage of Negroes in the popula¬ 
tion is not large. Indian communities, 
too, have mostly given way before 
the biological encroachments of the 
white man. Today the mestizo forms 
the great bulk of El Salvador’s 
population. 

Age Structure. In common with 
many other Latin American coun¬ 
tries, El Salvador’s population has an 
extremely squat age pyramid—the 
proportion of children is extremely 
large, those of middle aged and elderly 
people comparatively small. This may 
be brought out by comparing the age 
distribution of El Salvador with that 
for the United States. (See Fig. 2.) 
Thus in 1930 children under fifteen 
years of age comprised 40.3 per cent 
of the population of El Salvador, and 
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Figure 2. The Age Pyramids of El Styador and the United States, 1930. 


only 29.4 per cent of that of the 
United States. Persons aged 15 to 39 
were of approximately equal relative 
importance in the two countries, 
making up 42.1 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of tiie former and 41.2 per cent 
of the latter. However, people aged 
40 to 59 were much less important 
relatively in the small Central Ameri¬ 
can Republic than in our own coun¬ 
try, the percentages being 13.3 and 
20.9, respectively. 

Most significant of all is the very 
small percentage of old people in the 
population of El Salvador, only 4.3 
per cent of its population in 1930 
being 60 years of age or over as 


compared with 8.5 per cent of the 
population in the United States. 
Later data for El Salvador are lack¬ 
ing, but during the last few years 
these differences probably have not 
decreased, but rather become more 
accentuated. 

There are not separate age tabula¬ 
tions for the rural and urban popu¬ 
lations of El Salvador, but we may 
be sure that the children constitute 
an even larger share of the rural 
population than they do of the total. 
The scarcity of old people may also 
be more pronounced in the country, 
because there are relatively few op¬ 
portunities for old people to acquire 
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small pieces of land in the country 
where they may go to spend their 
declining years. 

The reasons for the squatness of the 
age pyramid in El Salvador are the 
same as those that bring about a 
similar condition in other Latin 
American countries. Such an age pro¬ 
file is certain to prevail where the 
birth rate and the death rate are 
both very high, providing immigra¬ 
tion and emigration are not of ex¬ 
ceedingly great importance. In El 
Salvador neither immigration or emi¬ 
gration is very great, and both the 
death rate and birth rate are ex¬ 
tremely high. 

Such an age distribution empha¬ 
sizes the advisability of concentrating 
attention upon the young in any 
effort, such as an agricultural exten¬ 
sion piogram, which seeks to modify 
the old cultural pattern through the 
introduction and diffusion of new 
traits and practices. 

Sex Ratio. The sexes are almost 
equally represented in El Salvador’s 
population, 716,780 being the number 
of males reported by the Census of 
1930 and 717,581, the number of fe¬ 
males. Because of the predominance 
of males among newly-born children 
(the sex ratio at birth in El Salvador 
is 104.5), boys outnumber girls in the 
age groups under 15. From 15 to 30, 
however, the number of females re¬ 
ported greatly exceeds the number of 
males. Males again exceed females in 
the ages between 30 and 70, while fe¬ 
males are reported in greater num¬ 
bers among the population of 70 
years of age and over. These ratios 


reflect the now familiar tendencies of 
the death rate among males to exceed 
that among females, and for women 
to be slightly conservative in report¬ 
ing their chronological ages to the 
census enumerator when they are 
passing through their first few dec¬ 
ades of adulthood. 

Although there are 100 males for 
each 100 females in the population of 
El Salvador as a whole, the same bal¬ 
ance does not hold for the rural and 
urban populations taken separately. 
As is generally the case among urban 
populations, females greatly outnum¬ 
ber males in the populations of El 
Salvador’s towns and cities. The sex 
ratio for the urban population was 
only 89.5 in 1930. On the other hand, 
the predominance of males among the 
agricultural population of the nation 
is well indicated by the sex ratio of 
106.9 males per 100 females reported 
for the rural districts. Were the chil¬ 
dren under 15 who constitute two- 
fifths of the entire population, and 
among whom the sex ratio is only 
slightly off balance, eliminated from 
these comparisons, the predominance 
of females in the cities and their 
scarcity in the agricultural districts 
would both be greatly accentuated. 
Likewise there is probably a strong 
tendency for widowed and divorced 
females to concentrate in the towns 
and cities, although the available data 
are not tabulated in a manner that 
permits this hypothesis to be tested. 

2. The Rapid Increase of Population 

Fertility of the Population. The 
population of El Salvador is repro¬ 
ducing at a very rapid rate, the actual 
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crude birth rate probably being 
around 45 per thousand. This is re¬ 
markably high in view of the fact 
that two-fifths of the entire popula¬ 
tion is less than fifteen years of age, 
i.e., has not entered the childbearing 
period. 

One may be sure that the birth 
statistics in El Salvador are much 
more complete than they are for 
many Latin American countries and, 
in fact, they may be fully as complete 
as our own. This is for the reason 
that the law makes a birth certificate 
a prerequisite for baptism, a provi¬ 
sion which several other countries in¬ 
cluding Brazil have had recommended 
as a necessary step in securing ade¬ 
quate vital statistics. Nevertheless, 
even in El Salvador it is probable 
that a significant proportion of the 
births go unregistered. This would 
seem to be indicated by the data in 
Table III where the reported birth 
rates are presented for the various 
departamentos in relation to the fer¬ 
tility index derived by relating the 
number of children under five to the 
number of women aged 18 to 39, in¬ 
clusive. It will be observed that de¬ 
partamentos rank according to the 
magnitude of their reported birth 
rates in almost inverse order to that 
in which they fall on the fertility 
ratio scale. The logical conclusion is 
that a considerable number of births 
go unrecorded, and that this is more 
pronounced in the more remote and 
rural areas than in such population 
centers as San Salvador and Santa 
Ana. The fact that the four departa¬ 
mentos in which this fertility ratio 


TABLE III. Reported Birth Rates and 
Fertility Ratios for El Salvador, by 
Departamentos* 


Number of Children 

Departamento Under 5 per 1,000 Reported 
Women aged 18 to 30: Birth Rate: 
1980 1941 


El Salvador 

782 

40.0 

Santa Ana 

706 

43.8 

Ahuachapan 

844 

38.8 

Sonsonate 

751 

40.2 

La Libertad 

738 

41.1 

San Salvador 

562 

45.2 

Chalatenango 

938 

40.2 

Cuscatlan 

894 

36.8 

La Paz 

838 

38.8 

San Vicente 

833 

35.7 

Cabanas 

903 

38.6 

San Miguel 

847 

38.0 

Usulutan 

801 

40.6 

Morazan 

915 

33.4 

La Union 

942 

39.6 


* Sources: Poblacion de La Republica de 
El Salvador: Censo del lo. de Mayo 1930 , 
San Salvador: Direccion General de Esta- 
distica, 1942; and Anuario Estadistico de 
19 40, San Salvador: Direccion General de 
Estadistica, 1942. 

exceeds 900 (Chalatenango, Cabanas, 
Morazan, and La Union) are all ones 
which are most remote from the 
larger population centers and more 
urban influences of the nation, sug¬ 
gests that the ratio is superior to the 
birth rate as a measure of the rate of 
reproduction in El Salvador. It also 
provides the basis for believing that 
the actual number of births in El 
Salvador is between 80,000 and 
85,000 per year rather than the 
70,000 to 75,000 that is reported in 
the official publications. About 37 per 
cent of the births in El Salvador are 
legitimate. 

Mortality . The mortality data for 
El Salvador seem to be quite inade¬ 
quate. There is reported a crude death 
rate of only 16.9 per 1,000 inhabi- 
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tants, which is certainly far too low. 
In fact, the rate for the Departa- 
mento of San Salvador, 23.8, is prob¬ 
ably nearer the national average. 
Rates of 11.2 in Morazan, 12.2 in La 
Unidn, 12.4 in Cabanas, and 13.6 for 
Chalatenango deserve little credence. 
These are the more isolated sections 
where deaths are most likely to go un¬ 
reported. Nor should the rates of 13.9 
for La Paz, 14.7 for Usulutan, 15.0 
for San Vicente, 15.4 for Cusatlan, 
16.0 for San Miguel, and 16.1 for 
Ahuachapan be relied upon. For the 
entire nation the rate is probably be¬ 
tween 20 and 25 per 1,000. 

Infant Mortality. It is als5 diffi¬ 
cult to determine what proportion of 
El Salvador’s babies die before at¬ 
taining the age of one year. Official 
data give the infant mortality rate, 
the ratio of infant deaths to live 
births, as 105 per 1,000. Obviously 
this is too low, as may be inferred 
from an examination of the data in 
Table IV. It is quite unlikely that 
some of the more remote and isolated 
departamentos actually had the fa¬ 
vorable conditions of education, liv¬ 
ing, and maternal care that are 
necessary to produce infant mortality 
rates of 47, or 68, or 72, or 78. Rather 
it may be deemed almost certain that 
a considerable share of the infant 
deaths have not been included in the 
statistical reports. Just how large the 
proportion of omissions may be prob¬ 
ably is impossible to determine, but 
one can hardly believe that any of 
El Salvador’s provinces have rates of 
less than 150. They may very well be 
considerably higher. 


TABLE IV. Reported Infant Mortality 
Rates in El Salvador, by Departa¬ 
mentos, 1941* 


Departamento 

Number of Deaths of Children 
Under 1 per 1,000 Live Births: 
1941 

El Salvador 

105 

Santa Ana 

125 

Ahuachapan 

92 

Sonsonate 

137 

La Libertad 

152 

San Salvador 

139 

Chalatenango 

78 

Cuscatlan 

96 

La Paz 

84 

San Vicente 

92 

Cabanas 

68 

San Miguel 

120 

Usulutan 

91 

Morazan 

47 

La Union 

72 


* Source: Anuario Estadiatico de 1941, 
San Salvador: Direcdon General de Esta- 
distica, 1942. 


Although there is little point to 
continuing the analysis of such ob¬ 
viously inadequate data, it may be 
interesting to note that the reported 
data are equivalent to a rate of 87 
among legitimate children and 118 
among those of illegitimate parent¬ 
age; and that the urban rate is 134 
as compared with a rual one of 88. 

Natural Increase. Assuming a birth 
rate of 45 and a death rate of 25, the 
natural increase in population in El 
Salvador is approximately 36,000 per 
year. This is very rapid. Since the 
population of the country has already 
attained a high degree of density for 
a strictly agricultural country, the 
years to come will probably see in¬ 
creased pressure towards migration 
into Honduras and Guatemala. The 
emigration to Honduras already is 
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resulting in international complica¬ 
tions, and its continuance may pro¬ 
mote misunderstandings in the fu¬ 
ture. This is especially true if such 
migrations ate a prelude to attempts 
at boundary changes. On the other 
hand, El Salvador already is finding 
it difficult to care for 36,000 addi¬ 
tional citizens each year. 

Data on differential fertility and 
mortality are, of course, not to be 
had. Nevertheless, there seem to be 
few evidences that the upper classes 
are limiting their offspring. It is al¬ 
most certain that they save a larger 
percentage of their children than do 
the untutored, ill-nourished, poorly- 
housed, disease-ridden members of 
the masses. In other words, the natu¬ 
ral increase of the upper classes 
probably greatly exceeds that of the 
lower. This poses an interesting ques¬ 
tion concerning the future status of 
the descendants of the present day 
elite. There is not unlimited room at 
the apex of the social pyramid. Unless 
those in power today assist in the 
building of a middle class, a large 
number of their own grandchildren 
may have to accept lower class status. 

3. Coffee Dominates National Life 

Estimates by Mr. Ainsworth of the 
American Embassy in San Salvador 
place the value of products produced 
in the Republic of El Salvador at 
some $47,000,000 for the year 1942. 
Nearly $16,000,000 of this is consti¬ 
tuted by the value of coffee alone. 
The other important items in the 
total are crops which are consumed 
at home, largely for the purpose of 


carrying on the growing and pro¬ 
cessing of the coffee. The most im¬ 
portant of them, along with their 
estimated values, are as follows: 
wood, $12,966,000; corn, $4,880,000; 
beans, $2,280,000; cattle and hogs, 
$2,186,000; sugar, $1,744,400; sor¬ 
ghum, $1,200,000; cotton, $1,184,000; 
dairy products, $900,000; rice, $800,- 
000; fruits and vegetables, $310,000; 
and poultry and eggs, $300,000. None 
of them enters to any extent into in¬ 
ternational trade, while coffee alone 
accounts for 80 per cent of the value 
of all goods exported from the 
country. 

In the position of the dominant— 
almost the single—export cash crop, 
coffee rules as king. The beans and 
corn which are produced feed the 
workers; the cotton helps clothe 
them. The little tobacco that is grown 
must be supplemented by large im¬ 
ports from Honduras in order to 
supply the nation's smokers. The very 
poor and diseased sugar cane is semi- 
processed by extremely primitive 
means into panela (brown caJkes from 
which none of the molasses has been 
removed) and piloro (a granulated 
sugar from which part of the mo¬ 
lasses has been removed by means of 
a clay). For the most part these 
sweets are consumed within the Re¬ 
public, and like the corn and the 
beans, largely by the families who 
help work the coffee estates. Home- 
produced wheat supplies only a frac¬ 
tion of domestic, mostly urban, needs. 

It cannot be emphasized too strong¬ 
ly that the nation’s business is the 
growing of coffee. In addition to this 
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only the minimum essentials in food, 
feed, and fibre, that are necessary in 
the production of coffee, its process¬ 
ing, and marketing are produced. The 
exceptions to this rule such as the 
output of half a dozen henequin plan¬ 
tations, the gathering of a little bal¬ 
sam of Peru, the production of a 
small amount of rice and sugar for 
export, the selling abroad of a few 
livestock are too inconsequential to 
deserve detailed attention. 

The overwhelming importance of 
coffee also is indicated by the avail¬ 
able statistics on farms and occupa¬ 
tions. Thus there probably are about 
25,000 farms in El Salvador. At least, 
the Census of 1930 enumerated 22,- 
595 agriculturists, and the number 
probably has increased somewhat 
since that time. Of the total number 
of farms probably about one-half are 
coffee fincas. The first census of coffee 
made in 1940 reported a total of 
11,545 properties, and this admittedly 
is an underenumeration. Probably the 
number is considerably larger, at the 
very least 12,500. Except for the 
cattle ranches, of course, each of which 
covers a considerable extension of ter¬ 
ritory (usually of the least desirable 
lands for farming purposes) coffee 
fincas are much larger than the other 
farms. Thus the fincas enumerated in 
the coffee census averaged 31 man- 
zanas (in El Salvador the manzana 
equals 1.7 acres) in size, while the 
4,795 sugar farms reported in the 
first national census of sugar in 1943 
averaged only slightly more than two 
manzanas. As with the sugar cane 
farms, the plots given over to corn 


and beans, wheat, or tobacco likewise 
are very small. The bulk of the na¬ 
tion’s desirable lands is in the hands 
of the coffee planters, either in their 
fincas ■ in the haciendas of the low¬ 
lands which they also own. 

The 1930 census also reported a 
total of 309,233 jomaleros or wage 
hands. Only 32,819 of these, along 
with 31,246 women, are accounted for 
by the reported number of colonos 
(workers contracted by the year) on 
the coffee fincas. However, an addi¬ 
tional 231,710 seasonal workers ( cor- 
tadores) are reported as participat¬ 
ing in the coffee harvest. During the 
dry season almost every laboring 
family in the nation is employed to 
assist in gathering the coffee crop. 

4. The Control of the Coffee Industry 
Is in a Few Hands 

The bulk of the land used in the 
production of coffee is in the hands 
of a few families. (See Table V.) 

TABLE V. Size of Coffee Fincas in Re- 
lation to Number op Proprietors and 
Extent op the Holdings* 


Size of 

Proprietors 

Extent of Holdings 

(Man- 
zanas) 

Number 

Percent 
of Total 

Manzanas 

Percent 
of Total 

Total 

11,545 

100.0 

117,215 

100.0 

Under 1 

4,801 

41.6 

2,841 

2.4 

1- 10 

4,967 

43.0 

19,294 

16.5 

11- 50 

1,322 

11.6 

32,156 

27.4 

51-100 

263 

2.3 

19,194 

16.4 

Over 100 

192 

1.6 

43,730 

37.3 


* Source: Primer Censo National del 
Cafe , San Salvador: Asodadon Cafetalera 
de El Salvador, 1940. 


These data do not give any indication 
of the fact that one man may own sev¬ 
eral fincas, and that his close relatives 
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may have many more. Even leaving 
these important items out of consid¬ 
eration, the data would indicate that 
15 per cent of the proprietors own 80 
per cent of the land, and that 42 per 
cent of the farmers have among them 
only 2.4 per cent of the coffee land. 

The control of the processing and 
marketing is even more concentrated, 
a single benefieio handling most of 
the coffee of an entire departamento 
and one family owning various bene- 
ficios. 

Of the 11,545 finqueros (proprie¬ 
tors) reported in the coffee census, 
more than one-half (6,122) reported 
residence off the estate. We may be 
sure that these are the larger pro¬ 
prietors and that their fincas are the 
ones on which the bulk of the coffee 
is produced. As one travels through 
the rural districts almost never does 
he see the casa grande of a coffee 
planter. Their homes are in the ex¬ 
clusive districts of San Salvador, 
Santa Ana, Santa Tecla, etc. If the 
proprietor does have a house on the 
land for his own use, it is generally 
a place to which he may go to spend 
a weekend. 

5. Little Encouragement Is Given to 

Other Agricultural Enterprises 

The coffee planters of El Salvador 
seem to risk their all on coffee to an 
even greater extent than our south¬ 
ern planters depend entirely upon 
cotton. Among the numerous coffee 
producers with whom the writer con¬ 
versed, he failed to find one who 
thought there was danger in such 
monoculture. Therefore, it is not sur¬ 


prising to find that the other agricul¬ 
tural enterprises, and the entire agri¬ 
cultural population, is dependent 
upon coffee. As indicated above, the 
production of com and beans are the 
other enterprises that are of most 
importance. Both of these are grown 
on the small plots of ground, general¬ 
ly less than 10 acres in size, which are 
rented by the peons on a standing 
rent basis. During the rainy season 
the workers and their families grow 
corn and beans with which they feed 
themselves, and a little to sell in the 
market. They pay a fixed amount of 
the corn and the beans as rent to the 
owner of the land. 

Were the rains better distributed 
the campesinos probably could sub¬ 
sist on the small acreages they rent 
without the necessity of seasonal la¬ 
bor in the coffee harvest. If they 
understood the most elementary prin¬ 
ciples of irrigation many of them 
could do so as it is. Oftentimes a rude 
brush dam and a small ditch are all 
that is needed to place under irriga¬ 
tion many acres of the better land. 
However, the introduction of such a 
practice would endanger the labor 
supply for coffee picking. 

As indicated above, the nation con¬ 
tains almost 5,000 sugar cane farms, 
most of them extremely small. Only 
in a few places, notably between 
Santa Tecla and San Salvador, has 
the sugar central begun the work of 
gobbling up all the small holdings, a 
process which has been carried out 
thoroughly in Brazil, the West Indies, 
and Louisiana. Modem machinery for 
processing the cane is almost non- 
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existent, the ox remaining as the 
moving force in most of the small 
mills. POJ canes have not yet been 
introduced, and the creole varieties 
which are grown are badly plagued 
with mosaic and other diseases. Since 
sugar cane growing is probably the 
most promising alternative to coffee, 
the failure to develop the industry 
reflects the attitude towards most 
other crops. 

In general, the pioneer work re¬ 
mains to be done in the introduction 
of new plants, the development of 
superior livestock which are adapted 
to the climate, and the borrowing and 
diffusion of traits connected with the 
use of draft animals, wagons, and 
simple agricultural machinery. 

6. There Are Few Evidences of Small- 
Scale Independent Living 

Almost nowhere in the Republic 
does one find evidences of the exist¬ 
ence of communities of small-scale, 
independent farmers. The coffee 
planters, the haeendados (proprietors 
of other large estates), and the peons 
are the social classes in El Salvador’s 
rural population. There is very little 
evidence of any intermediate stratum, 
of any small-scale farmers, of a genu¬ 
ine middle class of agriculturists. In 
the wheat producing sections near the 
Hondurian border there are a few 
communities such as San Ignacio, 
CitalA, and La Palma, where the vil¬ 
lage residents still own and work the 
lands in the mountain fastnesses. At 
the base of Mount San Vicente there 
were encountered numerous small 
owners of sugar cane farms. Tejutla 


and other centers, which are located 
in some of the poorer areas where 
coffee does not do well, also are the 
residences of significant numbers of 
the small farming class. But these 
are about the only exceptions to the 
general rule. The Indians have lost 
their lands. Also they have almost 
ceased to remember that their pro¬ 
genitors once were land owners. 

7. The Cultural Heritage 

As might be presumed from the 
fact that El Salvador’s population is 
almost exclusively mestizo, or mixed 
Indian and white blood, the heritage 
of European agricultural skills, prac¬ 
tices, attitudes and techniques ob¬ 
served in this tiny New World coun¬ 
try are also at a minimum. This is 
particularly true of all those aspects 
of social organization and agricultur¬ 
al operations which are related to the 
family farm or middle class system 
of agriculture. Probably most of the 
white men who have mingled their 
blood with that of the Indians to pro¬ 
duce the present mixed population 
were from the upper classes, or at 
least were able to assume upper class 
status in New World society. In any 
case they seem to have carried with 
them very few of the agricultural 
traits which formed the warp and 
woof of European peasant agricul¬ 
ture. 

A hurried survey reveals the fol¬ 
lowing important elements from Old 
World agriculture: the ox, inhumane¬ 
ly yoked by the horns in the manner 
universal throughout Spanish Ameri¬ 
ca ; the ox cart, which, until the com- 
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ing of the automobile, was almost the 
only use made of the wheel in Salva¬ 
dorian agricultural production; the 
saddle horse; and the crude wooden 
plow, ox-drawn, and tipped with a 
steel point. Eelatively little, unless it 
be the hoe, used in the production of 
the main crop of coffee, came from 
Europe. Corn and beans, the staple 
foods, are still grown by the crude, 
labor-devouring techniques, which 
prevailed among the Indians before 
the Spaniards set foot on the new 
continent. The very elementary proc¬ 
esses used in the cultivation and proc¬ 
essing of sugar cane have little affili¬ 
ations with European agricultural 
systems. In brief, European traits are 
at a minimum among Salvadorian 
agricultural practices. These are a 
few of the facts with which any 
agricultural extension program will 
have to cope. 

There are others of equal import, 
for even more pronounced seems to 
be the lack of European elements 
among the multifarious traits which 
make up the food and housing com¬ 
plexes of the culture. Among the 
masses, corn and beans constitute the 
bulk of the diet. The corn is still 
softened by soaking, laboriously 
crushed and ground into a very fine 
meal on the large stone metates by 
the women, and then patted out and 
baked as tortillas. (Women will never 
be able to take good care of their 
homes and children until freed from 
this role.) Covered with a thick 
spread of black beans boiled until 
they constitute a thick paste, these 
tortillas make up the diet of the great 


majority of El Salvador’s people. 
When one hears complaints from the 
workers relative to the food they are 
allowed it is usually over the number 
and size of the tortillas and their 
bean-porridge covering, and not be¬ 
cause of the lack of other foods in the 
diet. 

The houses, too, show a startling 
lack of European influence. The walls 
of those in the low country are some¬ 
times of thatch, but generally of 
small sticks stood on end. Most of 
the walls are extremely low, except 
in front, with the roof extending to 
within two or three feet of the 
ground. In the hot country the front 
of the house is entirely open, usually 
with a hammock strung across be¬ 
tween the two front comer posts. In 
the cooler regions of the central up¬ 
land, the walls are generally of a 
wattle and daub construction, which, 
when plastered over and white¬ 
washed, presents a very neat looking 
house of European appearance. The 
rough tiles which the Spaniards in¬ 
troduced And a place on many homes, 
but a large portion of them still are 
covered with thatch. A combination 
of the two materials also forms an 
interesting phase of the rural land¬ 
scape in El Salvador. Probably more 
than one-half of the peons live in 
houses in which thatch is used to 
cover the four steeply pitched slopes 
of the central portion of the roof, 
while the auxiliary space surround¬ 
ing the main room is covered with 
crude tile. This may be for the reason 
that the space above the central raft¬ 
ers is used as a storehouse and gran- 
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ary. The smoke from the fire which 
is below may help keep down pests, 
and it is the dryest place in the build¬ 
ing. Chimneys are conspicuous by 
their absence. Smoke must find its 
way out as best it can. This is more 
of a problem in the more tightly built 
houses of the uplands than in those 
of the lower and warmer sections. 
Rarely does the floor consist of any¬ 
thing except the bare earth, but a 
rough tile or brick is used in some 
houses. Outside of the towns and 
cities, few houses have adobe or stone 
walls. Now and then one will see a 
coffee finca, however, in which the 
owner has provided fairly modern 
cottages for his workers, cottages 
having masonry walls, cement floors, 
and tiled roofs. 

8. Coffee Interests Provide Their Own 
Technical Services 

One looks about El Salvador in 
vain for public institutions devoted 
to the increase of man’s knowledge 
about agriculture, the instruction of 
students in the practical and scien¬ 
tific aspects of this basic industry, 
and the carrying of improved meth¬ 
ods and practices to the farming pop¬ 
ulation. He may discover places 
where attempts once were made to 
install such schools, but will find none 
operating as going concerns. 

On the other hand, the Coffee 
Growers’ Association, which receives 
a subsidy from the government, has 
erected fine buildings, installed mod¬ 
ern equipment, and employed tech¬ 
nicians who are capable of giving its 
members considerable assistance 


with their problems of production 
and processing. Until recently, most 
of the best qualified scientific men in 
the country were working for this 
Cafetalera. 

Furthermore, the proprietors of 
the larger fincas, especially those 
which also own the large beneficios, 
employ a considerable number of 
fairly well-trained men to handle the 
more technical aspects of the coffee 
business. They themselves also may 
be fairly well equipped with technical 
and managerial skills. 

9. The Establishment of Private 

Corporations of “Public Utility” 

El Salvador’s present leaders are 
banking heavily upon private corpo¬ 
rations of “public utility” for carry¬ 
ing on many of the functions that 
ordinarily are assumed directly by 
government. This is particularly true 
in a number of the lines which are 
most closely connected with the devel¬ 
opment of agricultural resources. It 
is said that the chief objective in set¬ 
ting up these corporations was to free 
the institutions from the exigencies 
of political change. 

This movement got under way in 
1934 with the establishment of the 
Central Reserve Bank. The year fol¬ 
lowing it was continued with the 
founding of the Mortgage Bank of 
El Salvador. Both of these credit in¬ 
stitutions were under very slight di¬ 
rect control by the government, but 
received a very considerable share of 
their working capital from the na¬ 
tional treasury. 
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It was not until 1943 that four 
more important corporations were 
formed, and that the movement 
spread from the credit field. During 
the decade, however, the banks had 
grown in strength and importance. 

In January, 1943, the Social De¬ 
velopment Corporation ( Mejorami • 
ento Social S.A.) and the Federation 
of Rural Credit Cooperatives (Cajas 
de Credito Rural) were established. 
The first of these took over functions 
previously exercised by governmental 
agencies. It is of importance to sur¬ 
vey briefly its backgrounds. 

In 1926 the Government of El Sal¬ 
vador passed legislation providing 
for the construction of homes and the 
distribution of land to the campe- 
sinos. Little was done, until further 
stimulus was given to the movement 
by an uprising in 1931. At this time 
masses of the rural workers marched 
on San Salvador and a large number 
of them were killed. It is said by some 
that this revolt was inspired by com¬ 
munists from Mexico. Tn any case, 
another law was passed in October, 
1932, establishing the Board of So¬ 
cial Defense (Junta de Defensa So¬ 
cial) . It seems to have been designed 
largely to distribute land among the 
rural workers, and used as a slogan 
Mejoramiento Social. In ten years, 
with funds derived from taxes on 
beer and cigarettes, it spent $1,724,- 
415. Most of this was used in the 
purchase of 32 haciendas, or about 
90,000 acres of land. These haciendas 
were subdivided into 5,915 parcels 
and distributed on long-time credit. 
There is little to indicate that social, 


economic, physiographic, and other 
considerations were given any weight 
in the layout and arrangement of the 
plots. The Junta also engaged to some 
extent in urban housing projects. 

From its tax revenues the agency 
received a total of $3,200,000 in its 
ten years of existence. Of this sum 
it loaned the Government $440,000 
for the construction of the bridge 
over the Lempa River, and turned 
over to the Social Development Cor¬ 
poration a balance of $360,000 when 
that new private corporation came 
into existence in 1943. 

The new Mejoramiento Social in 
its corporate existence is authorized 
to acquire all kinds of property, con¬ 
struct houses for low income groups, 
lease or sell land to people of modest 
means, establish and administer pawn 
shops, investigate and solve serious 
economic difficulties anywhere in the 
Republic, establish local branches, as¬ 
sume all kinds of risks, conserve and 
exploit the lands entrusted to its care, 
issue bonds, and enter into any opera¬ 
tions, civil and commercial, which 
are in line with its objectives. 

It may use its initial capital, but 
must depend upon the Mortgage Bank 
for any additional funds. Up to date 
the peasants know of this corporation 
mainly through the rental contracts 
by which it has let the lands inherited 
from the older governmental agencies. 

The legislation for the Federation 
Rural Credit Cooperatives appears in 
the same issue of the Diario Ofidal 
as that establishing Mejoramiento 
Social, namely the issue of January 
4,1943. This private corporation now 
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responsible for promoting the rural 
cooperative credit movement also has 
a background. In 1938 the Coffee 
Association recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of small agricultural credit 
banks in the nation. In 1939 the Mort¬ 
gage Bank became interested and in 
1940 it founded a rural cooperative 
under its own auspices. The move¬ 
ment spread, and the resulting legis¬ 
lation establishing the corporation to 
handle this special phase of credit 
was the result. 

The new law made the corporation 
responsible for the 16 rural credit 
cooperatives already in existence. The 
central management immediately as¬ 
sumed control of these, set about a 
program of education, and began the 
organization of new cooperatives. 
The publications of the Federation 
state that it has the functions of 
making loans on crops, on livestock, 
on collateral, and also personal and 
mortgage loans. The cooperatives also 
are authorized to arbitrate disputes 
between members, make sales, and to 
disseminate information on prices. 
Most interesting of all is the refer¬ 
ence with respect to the manner in 
which it proposed to do agricultural 
extension work: 

When plagues appear on a 
man’s land, he may consult with 
the cooperative, which will take 
the matter up with the central 
office of the Mortgage Bank. This 
in turn will submit the problem 
to an expert for a solution. There 
have been cases where worms 
were destroying com crops; and 
when samples were sent by mail, 
the interested persons shortly re¬ 
ceived a powder to destroy them. 


Generally these services are free. 

Members may also obtain advice 

regarding legal or administra¬ 
tive problems. 

The rural credit corporations now 
number about 40 and are extremely 
popular among the country people. In 
1943, also, a corporation to regulate 
the coffee business, the Salvador 
Coffee Co. S. A. was established, and 
finally, also in July, 1943, a law was 
approved establishing the Institute 
Tecnologico de El Salvador . Except 
in objectives, this Institute is similar 
to the other five corporations of “pub¬ 
lic utility.” The proposed organiza¬ 
tion and activities of this Institute 
provide for an economic section 
which will study rural credit, coop¬ 
eration, marketing, and assemble sta¬ 
tistical information on crops, prod¬ 
ucts, prices, etc.; there is also an 
agricultural section, and others de¬ 
voted to industry and mining. It was 
hoped to enlist the cooperation of all 
the major private, semi-public, and 
public agencies in support of the In¬ 
stitute, and that the cooperation of 
foreign institutions might also be re¬ 
ceived. Specifically, it is thought that 
the plans for cooperative work in 
agriculture, planned between the gov¬ 
ernments of El Salvador and the 
United States might be transferred 
to this Institute. 

This brief consideration of the six 
semi-public corporations established 
to date gives an idea of the extent 
to which functions ordinarily per¬ 
formed by a ministry of agriculture 
are being entrusted to the private 
corporations. 
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10. The Debility of Local Government 

El Salvador, like most other Latin 
American countries, lacks a system of 
rural social organization capable of 
providing adequate school facilities, 
sufficient health and sanitary provi¬ 
sions, and a long list of other essen¬ 
tial services. A description of the in¬ 
come, expenditures, and services pro¬ 
vided by a typical rural municipio in 
El Salvador shows the paucity of 
revenues and the inability of the local 
governments to maintain adequate 
local services. 

Colon is a municipio in the De- 
partamento of La Libertad. The 
pueblo which is its seat lies on the 
Pan American Highway a few miles 
west of Santa Tecla, capital of the 
departamento. The lands of the muni¬ 
cipio are given over largely to the 
production of coffee on the slopes of 
the mountains, and corn in the plains. 
The village center contains about 
1,000 inhabitants, and there are an 
additional 5,000 persons in the sur¬ 
rounding districts or cantones. A 
voluntary priest who serves without 
pay visits the village and conducts 
mass each Sunday; the regular priest 
seldom visits the village, except on 
the occasion of the annual fiesta. 

During the year 1943, total reve¬ 
nues received by the municipio 
totaled 8,766.95 colones, or about 
$3,500. Expenditures were 8,346.06 
colones. The municipio receives its 
money from license taxes, a tax on 
the slaughter of animals, fees for 
stalls in the local market, the sale of 
stamps for official documents, stray 
pen fees, charges for bringing to the 


village center persons from the out¬ 
lying districts who are "wanted,” 
and the sale of burial permits. (The 
latter is dedicated exclusively to the 
upkeep of the cemetery.) There is 
absolutely no land tax nor any on 
buildings, neither for the account of 
the local, the departmental, nor the 
national governments. 

The money is dispensed for a num¬ 
ber of purposes. First, of course, 
come the salaries of the alcalde, and 
the secretary. There are also some 
expenses connected with caring for 
and lighting public buildings and 
places. Mandatory is the expenditure 
of five per cent of the budget for pub¬ 
lic instruction. 

El Salvador has a compulsory edu¬ 
cation law. In the village are two 
schools, one for boys and one for 
girls. Each has two teachers and 
three grades. The former has an en¬ 
rollment of 76 pupils, the latter, 72. 
In the surrounding area there are 
four other schools, each having one 
teacher. In them the total enrollment 
is about 250, more than 100 of whom 
are in one of the schools. If a school 
has less than 40 pupils enrolled it 
is closed. These rural schools are 
mirtas, that is, boys and girls attend 
the same one. The municipio has 
about 1,000 children aged 6 to 14, 
inclusive. The percentage of illiteracy 
is about 80 per cent, which is almost 
identical with the national average. 
Any children who receive more than 
three years of schooling must go out¬ 
side the municipio, i.e., to Santa Tecla 
or San Salvador for the purpose. 
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Another five per cent of the mu- 
nicipio’s total budget goes for hy¬ 
gienic and sanitary services. Colon 
has been building up a fund for the 
construction of a local slaughter 
house ( matadero ) and now has 6,000 
colones in the bank earmarked for 
tins purpose. 

Local police and truant officers take 
another portion of the funds, as does 
the assistance rendered in cases of 
serious illnesses. Water and light 
(kerosene) also are responsible for 
some of the costs. The municipio ex¬ 
pends nothing whatsoever on roads, 
not even on the trails that lead to 
clusters of houses in the outlying dis¬ 
tricts. (As a matter of fact, when one 
gets off the paved highways in El 
Salvador he finds the best roads are 
those that are kept up privately by 
the coffee planters.) 

Ultimately, the weakness of local 
government in El Salvador goes back 
to the great concentration of land 
ownership and control which charac¬ 
terizes the country and to the sharp 
division of the population into a 
privileged few in the very high so¬ 
cial levels and the poverty stricken 
masses which this has engendered. 
The effects of this upon local govern¬ 
ment have been intensified by the 
fact that the land owners live off 
the land, outside the municipios in 
which their farming operations are 
conducted. 

The immediate factor of most im¬ 
portance, however, appears to be the 
absence of any land tax. In strictly 
agricultural communities like the 
great bulk of those in El Salvador, 


there seems to be no other tax base 
sufficiently broad to provide adequate 
revenue. When there is no tax on the 
land there is no device by which the 
people of the local community can 
pool their efforts and provide the es¬ 
sential services of which they are in 
need. Probably because a few people 
or families have owned most of the 
land, Latin American countries in 
general seem always to have been 
extremely allergic to a general land 
tax, or even to the enabling legisla¬ 
tion which would permit the local 
governmental unit to tax the land 
within its limits. Illiteracy, igno¬ 
rance, and disease are all in a large 
measure traceable directly to this 
lack. Until the average amount of 
human effort expended on local gov¬ 
ernmental services exceeds one or two 
days’ work per person in a year, the 
local community in El Salvador will 
be unable to maintain schools, health 
facilities, and to perform many of the 
other functions of local government 
which compete with the Agricultural 
Extension Service in the budgets of 
our counties. 

Formerly the Alcaldes were elected 
locally. In 1943 they were appointed 
by the president of the Republic. 

11. Some Recent Developments 

In April, 1932, Dr. R. Gonzalez Sol 
published in one of San Salvador’s 
daily papers, the Diario Latino, an 
article on “La Vida de Los Campe- 
sinos Salvadorenos” (The Life of the 
Salvadorian Peasants). His opening 
paragraph read: 

The life of our country people 

is so extremely poor, inferior 
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sometimes to that of the savage 
animals or at least no better; 
with a small shelter of thatch 
with bare dirt floor; food that is 
always the same and deficient, 
lacking all the principal nutri¬ 
tive elements required by the or¬ 
ganism; lacking medicine and 
medical attendance; without 
light and sufficient clothing; 
without schools, morals and re¬ 
ligion ; in short, a life that is the 
antithesis of the life of the mas¬ 
ter (patron). Why speak about 
it and describe it, if it is so well 
known by all? 

The bulk of the article was given 
to a discussion of farm wages, the 
personnel of the flncas and haciendas, 
weights and measures, rents and ex¬ 
tortions. The picture presented was 
neither a pleasant one, nor one that 
proved to be popular. It seems to have 
been about the first time that anyone 
had raised his voice in an appeal for 
more humanitarian treatment of El 
Salvador’s rural masses. 

The article created a furor in the 
Republic. The papers wore filled with 
denunciations of the author, charges 
that he was a communist. But they 
also carried replies and data to sub¬ 
stantiate the original statements. 

That only ten years later the para¬ 
graph quoted above was used as one 


of the main exhibits in an appeal for 
a rural code and that members of the 
upper class bore the expenses of pub¬ 
lication seems to represent a genuine 
change of attitude. Nowadays one 
sometimes sees rather frank descrip¬ 
tions of rural poverty even in the 
official publications of the Coffee 
Association. 

Humanitarian interests also seem 
to be stimulating certain of the coffee 
planters to provide more adequate 
and sanitary living quarters for the 
families on their estates. These trim, 
well-built cottages contrast sharply 
with the huts which are the prevail¬ 
ing type. 

Agrarian law is also being done 
over. It is true that the provisions are 
still extremely favorable to the land 
owner. But in spite of this, to have 
the specifications in written form, 
where they may be analyzed, and 
compared with those of other coun¬ 
tries, is an advantage. All of these 
recent developments give some indi¬ 
cation that El Salvador may soon 
witness more thoroughgoing attempts 
to improve the living conditions of 
the masses of its citizens. [Note: This 
article was written about a month be¬ 
fore the social upheavals of 1944-1945 
got underway.] 



Population Movements in The Kentucky Mountains 

By Wayne T. Ghrayf 
ABSTRACT 

Living standards are low in Eastern Kentucky; a rough area with limited 
economic opportunity. People migrate from this area when jobs are available 
in industrial centers. The first extended migration was during World War I. 

When the depression came, most of these people returned to the old home 
because of small land holdings, family ties, or the possibility of securing relief. 

Now, during World War II, some thirty per cent of the people have again left 
the region to find work. One-half of these plan to return while the other fifty 
per cent prefer to reside permanently outside the area. The number who will 
become permanent emigrants is important to the economic future of the 
Mountains. If the current migration follows the pattern of the preceding one, 
most of those who left during the past four years will return, when the next 
depression becomes acute. 

Knox County, situated in the south- age middle-aged resident of the area, 
eastern part of Kentucky, a typical The first began during World War I 
example of the mountainous part of and continued until about 1930, when 
the State, has a dense population and the depression, commonly known as 
limited economic opportunity. The “The Great Depression of the Thir- 
settlers who followed Daniel Boone ties,” began. Between 1930 and 1937, 
into Kentucky and settled along the many of those who had left the moun- 
“Wilderness Road” took up adequate tain area of Kentucky a few years 
tracts of land, many of them contain- earlier, returned to their home com¬ 
ing several hundred acres. However, munities. During the past three years, 
as time passed, these tracts were sub- the need for personnel in the armed 
divided among the children, with each forces during World War II has called 
succeeding generation, until at the away many men, while the high pay 
present time most of the family hold- offered by factories engaged in mak¬ 
ings are too small to furnish an ade- ing war supplies has attracted other 
quate living unless supplemented by thousands from this area of low eco- 
work in the mines, villages, or indus- nomic income. This second migration 
trial centers. of people from eastern Kentucky 

A long period of residence in the started in 1942 and is running con- 
area, together with a wealth of tra- current with the present military 
dition and strong family ties, hold effort. 

people in the mountains unless they During the period between World 
are forced to leave through dire neces- Wars I and II, there occurred one of 
sity or are attracted away by out- the longest and most severe depres- 
standing opportunity. Two periods of sions this country has ever expe- 
great economic opportunity have been rienced. During the height of the de¬ 
noted within the lifetime of the aver- pression there appeared on the hill¬ 
sides of Knox County a large number 


t Union College. 
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of new, rough board cabins, contain¬ 
ing from two to four rooms. These 
cabins were conspicuous because they 
appeared in such numbers; were made 
of newly sawed rough boards; and 
were left unpainted. The appearance 
of so many families building new 
homes, even if they were modest in 
size and furnishings, intrigued the 
curiosity of the writer as to the cause 
of so much building activity at a time 
when the depression was at its height 
and many people of the area were on 
relief. A study of these families was 
therefore undertaken to determine 
where they came from; what they 
were doing; why they were settling 
here; and other facts which might be 
of sociological as well as practical 
value. 

The desired information was se¬ 
cured by means of a questionnaire 
filled out in a personal interview with 
the heads of a limited number of fam¬ 
ilies who had built new cabins in the 
vicinity of Barbourville, the county 
seat of Knox County. Due to the lim¬ 
ited facilics and the difficulty of secur¬ 
ing complete information from many 
families, the number of completed 
questionnaires was limited to seventy- 
five. It is realized that this small 
sample will not give conclusive re¬ 
sults ; yet, even from this limited num¬ 
ber, some interesting information was 
secured. 

All but one of these seventy-five 
persons were married and the heads 
of families. The ages ranged from 
twenty-five to sixty-five years, with 
an average age of 37.2 years for the 
men and 35.2 years for the women. 


The number of children ranged from 
one to ten with an average of 3.4 per 
family. This seems to indicate that 
the group studied represents a fair 
sampling of the working group in the 
area. 

The majority of these people were 
raised in Knox County, and in most 
instances, both of their parents were 
also mountain born and bred. The 
amount of formal schooling which the 
breadwinner and homemaker of these 
families had secured ranged from one 
year to a college degree. Formal train¬ 
ing for the majority, however, did 
not exceed that of the grade school 
level, as sixty-four per cent of the 
men and seventy-three per cent of the 
women received their education en¬ 
tirely in the country school. This is 
readily understood when it is known 
that some of these people went as far 
as twelve miles to attend grade-school 
and as far as fifty miles to attend high 
school. While distance limited the for¬ 
mal schooling of some, it was not the 
only deterring factor, for seven re¬ 
ported eight grades or less of school¬ 
ing when they had high school fa¬ 
cilities within one and one-half miles 
of their homes. The educational at¬ 
tainments of these men and women 
are set forth in Table I. 

TABLE I. Schooling Received By Heads 
of Migrant Families 


School Grade 

Husband 

Wife 

Less than 8. 

.... 20 

21 

8. 

.... 28 

33 

9 to 11. 

9 

9 

12. 

9 

6 

More than 12 .... 

9 

6 

Total. 

.75 

74 
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The environmental background of 
these people was mainly rural. Forty- 
five or sixty per cent of the bread¬ 
winners and homemakers were raised 
in the open country, being the sons 
and daughters of farmers. The re¬ 
maining thirty men and twenty-nine 
women came from rural non-farm 
homes, mainly classified as working- 
class homes. 

The majority of these men began 
to make their own way at an early 
age. One began to work for himself 
when ten years old, while all were on 
their own by the time they were 
twenty years old with an average of 
16.7 years for the entire group of 
men. The age at which the men left 
their home communities ranged from 
twelve to forty-five years, with an 
average of twenty-three years. Some 
left the home community as soon as 
they started out on their own, while 
others married and lived in the local 
community for years before seeking 
outside employment. The main rea¬ 
sons for leaving the community of 
their birth may be classified under 
five heads, indicated in Table II. 

TABLE II. Reasons Fob Leaving 
Home Communities 


Reasons Given Number 

•To get a job. 32 

To secure a better job. 17 

To obtain school opportunities_ 14 

Travel and adventure. 6 

Other. 6 


While these people left their home 
communities for a number of reasons 
and went to a number of different 
places, three industrial areas ap¬ 
peared to offer opportunity to the 


greatest number. Sixteen went to Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio as their first adventure; 
twelve went to Hamilton, Ohio; and 
twelve went to Detroit, Michigan. The 
other thirty-five went to twenty-eight 
different localities when they first left 
their home neighborhoods. 

The length of time spent away from 
Knox County, ranged from fourteen 
months to sixteen years. During this 
time, the families made from one to 
seven moves, and the breadwinner 
held from one to eleven jobs. The time 
spent at one job ranged from one 
month to twelve years. The range of 
these job migrations extend over a 
number of states and is shown in 
Chart I. The starting point was Knox 
County, Kentucky. The width of the 
lines indicates the number of persons 
migrating; the end of each straight 
line shows where the migrant stopped 
to work for a time; and the final end 
of each line indicates the last job held, 
from which the worker returned to 
his home community. 

The types of jobs at which these 
men worked were about as varied as 
any group could engage in. For the 
most part they were heavily concen¬ 
trated in the unskilled, and semi¬ 
skilled occupations with few which 
might be classified as skilled trades. 
Table III lists in alphabetical order 
the occupations given, without in¬ 
dicating the frequency or man-days 
spent at each. 

The reasons given for changing 
jobs were, (1) more pay elsewhere, 
(2) did not like the work, (3) could 
not get along with the boss, (4) living 
costs too high, and (5) sickness. 
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TABLE III. Occupations Engaged In While Away From Knox County 


Baker 
Barber 
Bar tender 
Brick layer 
Broker 

Candy Shop operator 
Carpenter 
Chauffeur 
Checked baggage 
Clerk 

Construction 
Factory worker 
Farmer 

Filling Station operator 
Foundry work 
Hotel Clerk 
Laborer 


Lumbering 
Machinist 
Mechanic (Auto) 
Merchant 
Mining 

Operated Oil Company 
Paper Mill worker 
Railroad worker 
Real Estate salesman 
Restaurant operator 
Salesman 
Sheep herder 
Steel worker 
Telegrapher 
Tourist Camp operator 
Trucker 
W.P.A. Boss 


While the above reasons figured in 
the last job situation these men held, 
they, for the most part, lost their jobs 
because the work gave out or the 
plants where they were working were 
reducing their work force, due to de¬ 
creasing demands for goods, caused 
by the depression. The reasons given 
for coming back to the mountains, 
already heavily populated in relation 
to the economic opportunities are 
given in Table IV. 

TABLE IV. Reasons For Returning 
To Knox County 


Reason Given Number 


Home locality or relatives. 35 

Property. 17 

Living was cheaper. 12 

Relief . 6 

Other . 5 


Knox County represented a num¬ 
ber of things to these people. In the 
first place, they were coming back to 
a community which they knew, and 
for many, back to relatives as well. 
In the second place, they understood 
the land and what it would furnish 
them. While they could not come back 


to the old home, yet there was timber 
to build a shack; a little plot of ground 
to work; and more than that, there 
was the ever-present relief, which 
would not let them go hungry. Thus 
these families came back; built their 
shacks; cleared a little hillside land; 
farmed a little; worked a little; and 
got on the relief rolls if they could. 
That the economic opportunities off¬ 
ered in Knox County at that time 
were not great is indicated by the fact 
that in some neighborhoods eighty- 
live per cent of the people at some 
time or another received relief aid. 

When asked what employment they 
had, most of these men replied that 
they wore farming, doing odd jobs, 
or did not have any work. Forty, or 
53.3 per cent were satisfied with the 
work they were doing, while thirty- 
one were looking for other activities. 
The weekly wage which was indicated 
as necessary to furnish a satisfactory 
living ranged from eight dollars per 
week to sixty dollars per week, with a 
modal figure of twenty-five dollars 
per week. Fifty-four or seventy-two 
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per cent said they would leave the 
community to get this wage, leaving 
only thirteen or 17.4 per cent so at¬ 
tached to the home community that 
they would not leave for a living 
wage. 

The years between 1937 and 1941 
brought an easing of the depression 
conditions which developed during 
the early and middle thirties. The 
autumn of 1941 saw the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and the United States 
drawn into World War II. This 
brought an urgent demand for men in 
the armed forces and also a need for 
men and women to work in industrial 
plants manufacturing war supplies. 
Such work opportunities at high 
wages resulted in a regular exodus of 
people from eastern Kentucky to the 
major defense areas, as it had done 
during the previous generation. 

As a continuation of the study of 
population movements in the Ken¬ 
tucky mountains, a questionnaire was 
formulated similar to the first and 
mailed to one hundred and thirty peo¬ 
ple who had left Knox County to 
secure the higher wages of war work. 
Sixty-four questionnaires were re¬ 
turned with sixty filled out sufficiently 
complete to be tabulated. 

The defense plants in which these 
people worked were scattered 
throughout the United States, al¬ 
though the majority were employed 
either in the Cincinnati-Hamilton- 
Dayton area in Ohio or in the vicinity 
of Detroit, Michigan. 

The type of work at which they 
were employed covered a large range 
of employment activity, the majority 


of which would be classified as skilled 
or semi-skilled work. The general 
statements as to the type of work— 
for security reasons—prevents any 
meaningful iabulation of tho various 
occupations. 

While there was considerable shift¬ 
ing from job to job within a plant, 
due in many instances to rapid pro¬ 
motion, the amount of shifting from 
locality to locality was very small. 
Although wages were high, the work 
week also was long, ranging from 
forty-eight to seventy hours with an 
average of 52.1 hours. Tn addition ex¬ 
penses were from forty to one hun¬ 
dred per cent higher than they were 
in the communities from which these 
people had come. 

The personal characteristics of 
these people were quite varied. In age 
they ranged from eighteen to fifty 
years, the men being somewhat older 
than the women, due to the number of 
young men in the armed forces of our 
country. There were twenty-eight 
men and thirty-two women in the 
group. Thirty-six or sixty per cent of 
these persons were married and 
twenty-one, and fifty-eight per cent of 
those married, had their families with 
them. In twenty-two instances more 
than one member of the family was 
employed at war work, although the 
reports used came from as many dif¬ 
ferent families. 

Twenty-three per cent were living 
in houses, thirty-five per cent in 
apartments, and forty-two per cent in 
furnished rooms. Although reported 
as common among war workers, none 
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of this group wet e found living in 

auto-trailers 

Nineteen of these people owned 
their own homes in Kentucky Those 
owning ihoir own homes were m.unlj 
the older married persons and were 
among the thirty who expected to 10 - 
tum to southeastern Kentucky when 
war work gave out. Thirty preferred 
to remain m their present location or 
at least some place outside the moun¬ 
tains. With one exception, all of those 
planning to remain away from the 
mountain area would like to continue 
their residence in the location in 
which they were situated at the tune 
the questionnaire was tilled out. The 
younger people, with property or mar¬ 
riage ties appear to he the ones most 
likely and willing to permanently 


break the home bonds, while prop¬ 
el tv and family ties seem to be pow¬ 
erful incentives in drawing a group 
of these people back to their home 
communities when economic oppor¬ 
tunities are no longer attiactive. 

In contrast to sixty per cent of the 
migrants of World War I coming from 
farms, only 28.3 per cent of World 
War II migrants were from farms, 
while 26.6 came from villages and 
forty-five per cent came from larger 
towns. The village and town back¬ 
ground is reflected in the education 
which these received, because a largo 
pioportion had been to high school or 
college. 

Although many of these people 
were working in urban areas where 
they had access to religious, social. 


Chari 1. Move', Made by Seventy-h\e Migrants Who Returned to Knox County, Ky. 

Put inf' 1911 and 19J5. 
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TABLE V. Schooling Received By 
War Workers 


School Grade Number 


Less than 8. 4 

8 . 4 

9 to 11. 12 

12 22 

More than 12 . 18 

Total. 60 

and recreational facilities, the propor¬ 
tion taking advantage of these fa¬ 
cilities was not large. Seventy-five 
per cent attended church regularly 
when at home, while only thirty-five 
per cent attended regularly in their 
new environment. While 66.6 per cent 
indicated that recreational facilities 
were available, only 33.3 per cent were 
taking advantage of such facilities. 
Only four, out of the sixty, were using 
their spare time to improve their 
skills by study or other activities of 
an educational nature. This limited 
amount of self improvement may be 
partly accounted for by the long hours 
of work during the week, but it seems 
that it is also partly due to the general 
feeling of satisfaction which high 
wages is bringing to these people in 
their new work. 

Summary 

Groups of people tend to migrate 
from areas of low economic oppor¬ 
tunity to areas of greater economic 
opportunity when the differential be¬ 
tween the two areas becomes great 


enough. The people leaving the Ap¬ 
palachian Highlands during War II 
are better educated than those who 
left during War I. Those leaving Knox 
County during the inflation period of 
War I, returned in large numbers 
when a depression came, although the 
home area was marginal for economic 
opportunity. Around thirty per cent 1 
of the people from the same area have 
migrated to other sections during the 
present war inflation. Fifty per cent 
of these plan to remain permanently 
outside the area. However, if the past 
is any criterion for judging the 
future, during the 1950's, when the 
next depression period is predicted, 2 
most of the workers will come back to 
the hills of Kentucky, creating eco¬ 
nomic and social problems similar to 
those which were present in the area 
during the depression of the thirties. 

If the leaders of these areas are 
prudent, they will begin to make plans 
for the employment of a population 
equal to that of 1936, instead of that 
of 1945. However, this will be a na¬ 
tional as well as a local problem, and 
those who will be leaders in national 
social planning need to begin at once 
to plan for the period of lessening 
work and lower wages which appears 
to be scheduled for many sections of 
our country during the next decade. 

1 U. S. Census Release, Series P-3, No. 38. 

8 Roger W. Babson, in Babson’s News 
Service, 









Notes on the Reliability of Atlases for Estimating the 
Populations of Unincorporated Places 

By Vincent Heath Whitneyf 
ABSTRACT 

Because of Census deficiencies, studies of the rural-nonfarm population have 
depended heavily upon commercial atlases for basic figures* Yet, for unincor¬ 
porated places Rand McNally and Cram atlases both present round-figure 
estimates which vary in part from each other and internally from year to year. 

In ten Piedmont North Carolina counties population counts were made of 
all unincorporated rural centers. A comparison of these counts with atlas popu¬ 
lation listings indicates considerable overestimation and underestimation of 
individual centers. A reasonable hypothesis is that differences in basic function 
among centers is related to the variations in the direction of estimate. 


The inadequacies of the United 
States Census as a research tool in 
the study of village and hamlet pop¬ 
ulations are well known. Previous to 
1940 even the single figure of total 
population was available only for in¬ 
corporated places. In the 1940 series 
of Census reports an incomplete list¬ 
ing of the populations of unincor¬ 
porated centers “having 500 or more 
inhabitants for which separate fig¬ 
ures could be compiled” has been is¬ 
sued. 1 For other unincorporated 
places, no published data are avail¬ 
able. 

Any attempt to segregate the ele¬ 
ments of the rural-nonfarm popula¬ 
tion must inevitably then be con¬ 
cerned with the question of the re¬ 
liability of atlas population counts. 
For if the accuracy of these can be 
shown, the question is easily resolved. 
Census figures for incorporated cen¬ 
ters and atlas figures for unincor¬ 
porated centers may be added, their 

t University of Maine. 

1 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population, Unincorporated Communi¬ 
ties, United States, by States (Washington; 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 


total subtracted from the total rural- 
nonfarm population, and the number 
of persons in villages and in open- 
country is known. 2 

The determination of the reliability 
of atlas population data is important 
too because of their use as a basic 
source from which generalizations 
have been drawn in a number of im¬ 
portant studies made by rural sociol¬ 
ogists. By and large, the latter have 
inserted some cautions about the re¬ 
liability of the data for the uses to 
which they have been put, but the 
concensus of their opinion has been 
that these data have been sufficiently 
reliable to warrant their use as a 
basis for important major deductions. 

The only critique of these sources 
which has come to my attention is 
found in an article by Glenn T. 
Trewartha. 3 For twelve counties in 
southwestern Wisconsin, Trewartha 
compared the counts made by Brad- 

8 Even here, of course, adjustment must 
be made for the number of farm dwellers 
in villages and hamlets. 

8 “The Unincorporated Hamlet: Analy¬ 
sis of Data Sources,” Rural Sociology, VI 
(March, 1941), 35-42. 
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street, Cram, and Rand McNally 1 “for 
thirteen irregularly spaced years be¬ 
ginning in 1882 and terminating in 
1940.” In addition the 1940 counts 
were compared with data collected 
personally. Trewartha noted consid¬ 
erable variation in counts at all pe¬ 
riods among the three sources. When 
their population figures were trans¬ 
lated to a series of graphs, the graph 
lines assumed considerable irregular¬ 
ity. These irregularities are, accord¬ 
ing to Trewartha, most frequently 
“the rdfeult of very different totals of 
hamlets given by different sources in 
closely adjacent years. Clearly this 
indicates not actual changes in num¬ 
ber of hamlets within a few years, 
but rather, discrepancies between the 
sources.” 5 Moreover, even where 
totals for a given year from different 
sources showed similarity, the listr of 
hamlets comprising the separate 
totals showed considerable variation. 
Finally, the figure for the number of 
hamlets personally visited by Tre¬ 
wartha was higher than the count of 
the published sources. 

Trewartha’s check is, of course, for 
hamlets, which he defines as centers 
of approximately 20 to 150 persons. 
The question may be raised whether 
villages of larger size are more ac¬ 
curately recorded. A comparison of 
populations given by Rand McNally 
and by Cram with those obtained by 
field count in a ten-county subregion 
of north-central North Carolina, 


* Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., of New York, 
publishers of mercantile credit ratings; the 
George F. Cram and the Rand McNally 
companies, mapmakers and atlas publishers. 

* Trewartha, op. eft., p. 39. 


would indicate that, for this area at 
least, such is not the case. An excep¬ 
tion is to be found in the figures for 
incorporated centers, for here both 
atlases make use of Census figures. 
For other centers, however, there is 
considerable variation from the pop¬ 
ulation facts observed by actual resi¬ 
dence counts in the centers. 

In a check of the Rand McNally 
atlases for the years between 1930 
and 1939, the author noted that pop¬ 
ulation figures for individual unin¬ 
corporated centers, listed each time 
as of 1930, varied in many instances 
in the publications for, say, 1937, 
1938, and 1939. A query to the Rand 
McNally company brought the in¬ 
formation that their population sta¬ 
tistics for unincorporated places were 
obtained by mail from postmasters, 
highway engineers, mayors, and other 
local functionaries." That the company 
recognizes the possible inaccuracy of 
many of these is indicated by their 
statement that “in many cases we 
are forced to write three or four times 
for a figure, particularly if we are 
unable to account for an exceedingly 
large population in a place which has 
but one store, or even no store.” The 
process of obtaining figures is carried 
on continually with revisions in the 
populations of many centers from 
year to year. The custom of the com¬ 
pany, however, is to list all data as of 
the last year in which a Census was 
taken. 

Substantially the same method was 
indicated by the Cram Company. 

'Personal letter from Helmufh Bay, De¬ 
partment of Cartography, Rand McNally 
and Company, Chicago. 
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Neither company has established pre¬ 
cise population requirements for in¬ 
clusion of a center; in fact, their at¬ 
tempt appears to be to include all 
named places which a user of the 
atlas might wish to find. Population 
data for each place are merely one 
of several descriptive facts listed. It 
is significant that the complete title 
of the Rand McNally atlas is the 
Rand McNally Marketing Atlas and 
Guide. Thus it is basically a business 
service, and business men may be 
more interested in the presence or ab¬ 
sence of a prepaid freight station than 
in an exact population accounting. 

So far as the population figures go 
it would seem then that they might 
well be subject to considerable varia¬ 
tion resulting from guesswork as well 
as to all the shortcomings which local 
pride and the American desire for 
bigness even in small things could 
inject into them. For the Subregion a 
check of all unincorporated rural cen¬ 
ters made it apparent that atlas fig¬ 
ures are on the whole rather con¬ 
sistently higher than field population 
counts will substantiate. 

A word must be said about the field 
count. In every rural unincorporated 
center of between 25 and 2,499 per¬ 
sons inclusive, a count was made by 
the author of ail residence units. Each 
non-farm dwelling was multiplied by 
the mean number of persons in a non¬ 
farm family in that county in 1940 as 
given by the Census. Similarly each 
farm dwelling was multiplied by the 
mean number of persons in a farm 
family. The totals of the two for any 
given center constituted its popula¬ 


tion. 7 In five incorporated centers 
similar counts were made and com¬ 
pared with Census figures as a check 
on the method. Correspondence be¬ 
tween populations listed in the Census 
and obtained by field count was close. 8 

A comparison of the populations of 
unincorporated centers in the Sub- 
region as obtained by field count and 
as given in the Rand McNally atlas 
for 1940 is made in Table I. It will be 
seen that these centers total 98, or 
almost 75 per cent of the villages and 
hamlets in the area. This percentage 
is in substantial agreement with Pro¬ 
fessor Landis’ estimate of the per¬ 
centage of villages in the state which 
are unincorporated. 0 

One striking fact evident is the 


7 A similar method was used by Harold C. 
Hoffsommer in New York state. See his 
Relations of Cities and Larger Villages to 
Changes in Rural Trade and Social Areas 
in Wayne County, New York (Ithaca: Cor¬ 
nell AES Bulletin 582, 1932), pp. 10-11. 
Hoffsommer did not distinguish between 
farm and nonfarm families. 

"Another problem involved the delimita¬ 
tion of the boundaries of the unincorporated 
center. The procedure finally determined 
upon had the advantage of flexibility and 
generally involved the inclusion of homes 
so located that neighbor might call to neigh¬ 
bor from yard to yard. Such delimitation 
actually proved more difficult in theory than 
in practice in the Subregion. 

A full statement of this and of the method 
of obtaining the field count of population 
will be found in “The Rural-Nonfarm Popu¬ 
lation: Patterns of Growth in a Piedmont 
Area" (forthcoming in Social Forces) ; and 
in my unpublished manuscript, The Pattern 
of Village IAfe (Chapel Hill: The Institute 
for Research in Social Science, 1944) Chap¬ 
ter 6. 

"Landis’ figure for unincorporated cen¬ 
ters would be 70.8 per cent. See Paul H. 
Landis, “The Number of Unincorporated 
Places in the United States and Their Esti¬ 
mated Populations," Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington : 6-4 (Decem¬ 
ber, 1938), footnote 6, table 9, p. 175, 
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round-number character of the Rand 
McNally estimates. In only 23 cases 
do these fail to end in zero, and in 
only six cases is the final digit other 
than zero or five. In fact, 58 of the 
population estimates are multiples of 
twenty-five. In other words, these are 
approximations in the majority of 
instances and do not represent any 
attempt at an actual count. 

During the field work, residents of 
all the centers visited were asked to 
state what they considered the total 
population of their center to be. With 
rare exceptions the answers were of 
the type listed as Rand McNally es¬ 
timates, that is: “Oh, ’bout 200” or 
“Must be pretty near 150 people 
here.” Such estimates were as char¬ 
acteristic of postmasters as of village 
idlers. There is no implication here 
that Rand McNally is not perfectly 
aware of this. However, some users of 
their figures, and of the Cram figures, 
where a similar situation prevails, 
have assumed a precision for results 
based on these figures which is not 
tenable in view of their general 
character. 

A comparison of columns 2 and 3 
in Table I shows considerable varia¬ 
tion in the degree of accuracy of the 
estimates for single centers. When all 
those of fewer than 250 people are 
considered, however, it is found that 
Rand McNally figures for 38 are over¬ 
estimates whereas figures for 21 are 
underestimates. For centers of be¬ 
tween 250 and 999 persons, the ratio 
is about 1 to 1, for nine populations 
are overestimates against eight which 
are underestimates. Only three vil¬ 


lages of over 1,000 persons are unin¬ 
corporated and listed with popula¬ 
tions in the Rand McNally atlas. Two 
of these are overestimated; one is 
underestimated. The total of all vil¬ 
lages and hamlets shows 49 with pop¬ 
ulations in excess of those shown by 
the field count and 30 with popula¬ 
tions below those shown, a ratio of 
about 1.5 to 1. 

In connection with the Rradstreet 
population data Landis has worked 
out a corrective index for each state 
(with certain exceptions) for each 
Census year from 1900 through 1930. 
The index is based upon the degree 
of error of Bradstreet figures for in¬ 
corporated villages and hamlets ap¬ 
pearing just prior to the publication 
of Census figures for the same places. 
His findings indicate that, so far as 
the Bradstreet estimates go, the pop¬ 
ulations given for places of fewer than 
250 persons tend to be about 25 per 
cent higher than the Census counts. 
On the other hand, the villages of 
over 1,000 people are “almost uni¬ 
versally underestimated by about 
one-fourth.” Overestimation was more 
common than underestimation for the 
villages of between 250 and 999 per¬ 
sons in 1900 and in 1910 but the re¬ 
verse was true in 1920 and in 1930, 
“the error in each direction being 
about ten per cent.” 10 

For the Subregion, and using Rand 
McNally rather than Bradstreet fig¬ 
ures, the direction of error for the 
hamlet population is that found by 
Landis for the Nation, but the degree 


10 Ibid., pp. 161-164, and especially foot¬ 
note 7. 
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TABLE I. Comparison op the Populations op Unincorporated Centers in the 
Subregion, Rand McNally Atlas and Field Count, 1940 


Village 

N umbei * 

Field 

Count 

Rand McNally 
Population 

Village 

N umbei * 

lucid 

Count 

Rand McNally 
Population 

1A 

74 

500 

50A 

176 

160 

2A 

77 

87 

51A 

141 

160 

31 

212 

Not listed 

52A 

399 

595 

41 

150 

Not listed 

53A 

299 

238 

51 

456 

100 

541 

174 

Not listed 

61 

655 

300 

551 

418 

500 

71 

607 

800 

561 

1037 

1000 

81 

353 

85 

57S 

211 

900 

91 

380 

450 

58S 

453 

550 

101 

257 

Not listed 

59S 

395 

600 

111 

262 

100 

cos 

1565 

3500 

121 

1109 

2300 

61A 

77 

125 

131 

879 

400 

62A 

58 

30 

14A 

28 

125 

63A 

42 

Not listed 

15A 

52 

300 

64A 

163 

250 

16A 

36 

Not listed 

651 

1933 

Not listed 

17A 

154 

150 

66A 

29 

Not listed 

18A 

105 

375 

67A 

54 

100 

19A 

116 

Not listed 

68A 

48 

50 

20A 

883 

500 

69A 

176 

300 

21A 

77 

70 

70A 

115 

100 

22A 

36 

50 

711 

560 

500 

23A 

70 

150 

721 

744 

Not listed 

24A 

70 

75 

73S 

69 

250 

25A 

54 

75 

74A 

94 

250 

26A 

142 

200 

75A 

62 

40 

271 

347 

200 

76 A 

34 

100 

28A 

27 

35 

77A 

29 

75 

29A 

174 

210 

78A 

28 

Not listed 

30A 

129 

100 

79A 

274 

375 

311 

106 

100 

80A 

86 

200 

32S 

203 

Not listed 

81A 

46 

Not listed 

33S 

107 

Listed, no pop. 

82A 

52 

80 

34S 

159 

Not listed 

83A 

85 

64 

35S 

566 

Not listed 

84A 

52 

15 

36A 

80 

77 

85A 

65 

75 

37 A 

55 

50 

86A 

34 

130 

38A 

69 

50 

87A 

51 

40 

39A 

28 

200 

88A 

216 

150 

40A 

48 

56 

89A 

133 

400 

41A 

28 

25 

90A 

194 

161 

42A 

150 

200 

91A 

135 

76 

43A 

99 

Not listed 

92A 

129 

100 

44A 

45 

75 

93A 

100 

125 

45A 

46A 

73 

45 

Not listed 

100 

94A 

951 

199 

201 

50 

Not listed 

47A 

161 

300 

96S 

82 

470 

48A 

117 

215 

97S 

116 

350 

49A 

111 

140 

98S 

814 

900 


♦Villages numbered A are agricultural; /, industrial; S, suburban. Solid lines sep¬ 
arate villages by counties, in this order: Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Durham, 
Granville, Guilford, Orange, Person, Rockingham, and Wake. 

Source: Rand McNally Marketing Atlas and Guide, 1939, pp. 293-296, and field 
schedules. 
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of error is about 25 per cent greater. 
The other figures may stand for what 
they are worth but hardly warrant 
comparison with Landis’ except per¬ 
haps to note that there is, as Landis 
found, a less well defined trend for 
the smaller villages. It may be noted 
too that in the Subregion whereas 37 
of the agricultural centers were over¬ 
estimated against 21 underestimated 
and whereas all eight of the unincor¬ 
porated suburban villages were over¬ 
estimated, and considerably so, only 
four of the industrial villages were 
overestimated as against nine which 
were underestimated. 

Comments on this fact are only 
speculation, but it may be wondered 
whether the character of the separate 
types of centers is related to the var¬ 
iations in direction of estimate. In 
general, the agricultural center is in 
greater competition with rival trade 
centers than is the industrial village. 
Suburban villages too are oftener in 
the period of growth and development 
as they benefit from the urban over¬ 
flow of population. These factors are 
possibly tied in with the larger num¬ 
ber of overestimates for these places, 
but for the small number investigated, 
this may be only chance. It must be 
noted too that suburban villages are 
often harder to delimit and that there 
seems to be more flux in their internal 
population structure because of their 
character and location than is true of 
either the agricultural or the indus¬ 
trial villages. Furthermore, loyalties 
of their residents appear in many 
cases to be transferred to the nearby 


city so that the local suburban area 
receives decreased emphasis. 

Further light is shed upon the suit¬ 
ability of atlas figures for rural popu¬ 
lation research by an examination of 
Table II. Here comparison has been 
made of the populations obtained by 
actual count of residence units with 
those given by Rand McNally. It will 
be seen that for the Subregion as a 
whole the total difference in popula¬ 
tion counts is not great. It is, in fact, 
but 679 people for the ten-county 
area. However, on an individual-cen¬ 
ter basis, Rand McNally overesti¬ 
mates amount to nearly 9,000 people. 
At the same time, for another group 
of centers, almost 2,900 too few per¬ 
sons are included. 

Since the overestimates are consid¬ 
erably greater than the underesti¬ 
mates, it might be thought at first 
glance that the Rand McNally count 
would necessarily be considerably 
above the field count. The chief reason 
that this is not so will be noted in the 
final column. In the ten counties, cen¬ 
ters with an aggregate population of 
over 5,000 people were not listed in 
the atlas at all or, as in a single case, 
lacked any information on population 
although listed as a center. The Rand 
McNally total of 23,511 people fails to 
include then 19 places with a total 
population of 5,059 persons although 
it does include a few open-country 
neighborhoods with populations of 
under 25 people and, therefore, not ac¬ 
cepted in the totals of the field count. 
The only conclusions that may be 
drawn are: (1) that the figures of the 
leading atlases are unreliable so far 
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TABLE II. Comparison op tiie Populations op Unincorporated Centers, Rand 
McNally Atlas and Field Count, the Subregion by Counties, 1940 


Counties 

Populations 

Total of RM 
Overestimates 
of Population 

Total of RM 
Underestimates 
of Population 

Total Population 
Not Listed by 
RM 

1'ield Count 

RM 

Subregion 


23,511 

8,982 

2,859 


Alamance 

5,445 

6,122 



619 

Caswell 

1,374 

1,460 


387 

36 

Chatham 


883 

393 

154 


Durham 


445 

44 

34 


Granville 

458 

658 


30 


Guilford 

5,898 

9,023 

3,574 

124 

346 

Orange 

2,272 

405 

135 

28 

1,975 

Person 

1,795 

1,300 

353 

75 

773 

Rockingham 


840* 

362* 

22* 

28 

Wake 

2,790 

3,385 

1,279 

385 

247 


* Excluding Spray-Boulevard and Draper, unincorporated but over 2,500 population. 
Source: Rand McNally Marketing Atlas and Guide, 1939 , pp. 293-296, and field 
schedules. 


as individual villages and hamlets go; 
and (2) that for the Subregion over¬ 
estimates are approximately balanced 
by underestimates and by the failure 
to include a group of centers. 

The data for unincorporated places 
in the Subregion have been set forth 
at some length because the relatively 
small area covered would seem to 
make it desirable for the individual 
student to draw his own conclusions. 
However, there seems sufficient justi¬ 


fication for saying that this check of 
the accuracy of atlas populations is 
one more piece of evidence that they 
must be used with extreme caution 
and that their complete acceptance as 
the basis for important generaliza¬ 
tions about the rural-nonfarm popu¬ 
lation must be rejected. When suffic¬ 
ient studies of this type have been 
made in the several parts of the 
United States, a more dogmatic state¬ 
ment may be possible. 











Some Environmental Factors in Relation to the 
Personality Adjustments of Rural Children* 

By Leland H. Stottf 
ABSTRACT 

Certain aspects and conditions of rural life were studied in relation to the 
personality adjustments of children with the purpose of contributing toward 
the determination of the factors responsible for the relatively poor personality 
ratings of rural children in comparison with urban children. The subjects 
were 1,217 children in 14 village schools and 46 one-room country schools. 
Farm children attending village schools scored highest in self adjustment. 
Occupational status was related to adjustment in children of the non-farm 
group, those of the common labor class scoring lowest. Quality of family life 
was important in all groups. The need for research in this area is stressed. 


Comparative studies of rural and 
urban Iiildren have generally shown 
that rural children tend to rank some¬ 
what lower than urban children in 
personality adjustment as measured 
by the usual paper and pencil meth¬ 
ods. Some progress has also been 
made toward the determination of 
the factors responsible for these rel¬ 
atively unfavorable ratings of rural 
children. It has been shown, for 
example, that in urban populations 
the level of home living as measured 
in terms of modern conveniences and 
cultural possessions and advantages, 
a factor in which rural and urban 
homes in general obviously differ, is 
related directly or indirectly to per¬ 
sonality adjustment in children. 1 
There is also evidence that rural par¬ 
ents as compared with urban parents 

* Published with the permission of the 
Director as Paper No. 384, Journal Series, 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 

t Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 

1 J. W. Wrightstone, “Validity of the 
Woodworth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet 
for Diagnosing Certain Personality Dis¬ 
orders,” Jour. Edue. Psychol, XXXV 
(1934), 35-44. Ross Stagner, Psychology of 
Personality, McGraw Hill, New York 
(1937), pp. 401-402. 


tend to be more authoritarian in at¬ 
titude toward their children, 2 and 
that parental attitudes are important 
determiners of child adjustment.* 

But much research in this impor¬ 
tant area remains to be done. Many 
rural family situations with their 
great variety of conditioning circum¬ 
stances, must be studied intensively 
in relation to the adjustments of the 
children involved. There are many 
possibly significant factors which 
must yet be investigated. The inter¬ 
relationships among all factors which 
appear relevant must then be de¬ 
termined if the basic ones are to be 
distinguished from their resultants. 
Reliable information of this sort 
should be of considerable value to 
those interested in the welfare of 
rural people, or responsible for the 

- L. H. Stott, “Parental Attitudes of 
Farm, Town and City Parents in Relation 
to Certain Personality Adjustments in their 
Children,” Jour, of Soc. Psychol , XI (1940), 
325-339. 

1 K. V. Francis and Eva A. Filmore, “The 
Influence of Environment upon the Person¬ 
ality of Children,” Univ. of Iowa Stud. 
Child Welfare , IX (May, 1934). 
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improvement of conditions of rural 
living. 

The purpose of the present study 
was to investigate certain variables 
in rural life which presumably might 
influence the personality adjustments 
of children. These were (1) the fact 
of belonging, or not belonging to a 
farm family, (2) the occupational 
status of the rural non-farm family, 
(3) attendance at a one-room country 
school as against the multi-room com¬ 
munity or village school, and (4) the 
quality of family relationships (fam¬ 
ily morale). It is hoped that the pres¬ 
ent findings may stimulate, as well as 
furnish some basis for further, and 
perhaps more intensive research on 
the general problem of determining 
the basic factors associated with the 
psychological adjustments of rural 
children. 

The Source of the Data 

The subjects of the study were 904 
children attending 14 small village 
elementary schools, and 313 pupils of 
46 one-room country schools. All were 
in grades 4 to 8. These 1,217 children 
were believed to be fairly representa¬ 
tive of the rural child population of 
the middle west. 

The California Test of Personality, 
Elementary Series 4 was the adjust¬ 
ment inventory used. It consists of 
two main parts or sections, each com¬ 
posed of six sub-tests. Each of the 12 

4 L. P. Thorpe, W. W. Clark and E. W. 
Tiegs, Manual of Directions , California Test 
of Personality - Elementary Series, Calif. 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. 


sub-tests contains 12 questions. The 
sub-tests of Section I are concerned 
with what are regarded as six im¬ 
portant “components” of “self adjust¬ 
ment.” These are (1) self-reliance, 
(2) sense of personal worth, (3) sense 
of personal freedom, (4) feeling of 
belonging, (5) freedom from with¬ 
drawing tendencies, and (6) freedom 
from nervous symptoms. The sub¬ 
tests of Section II deal with the com¬ 
ponents of “social adjustment.” They 
are (1) social standards, (2) social 
skills, (3) freedom from anti-social 
tendencies, (4) family relations, (5) 
school relations, and (6) community 
relations. Each component is scored 
separately and the sum of the six 
component scores in each case consti¬ 
tutes the self-adjustment score and 
the social adjustment score respec¬ 
tively. The reliabilities published by 
its authors for the elementary form 
are good. They are .89 and .87 re¬ 
spectively for self and social adjust¬ 
ment. 

The inventory was administered by 
the teachers in regular school ses¬ 
sions during the months of March 
and April, 1944. Careful instructions 
were given the teachers in order lo 
insure uniformity in administration. 
At the outset the children were re¬ 
quested to write at the top of the in¬ 
ventory the answers to the following 
questions asked orally by the teach¬ 
ers: What does your father do for a 
living? What did he do before the 
war? All of the papers were returned 
to t]he office of the investigator and 
were scored under his direction. 
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Farming Vs. Non-Farming 
Occupations in the Rural 
Community 

In the village or community center 
of a farming area most businesses 
and other occupations revolve around 
the basic farming occupation which 
supports them. The farmer usually 
enjoys status in such a center al¬ 
though he may live on his farm some 
distance away. In order to determine 
whether any relationship existed be¬ 
tween belonging to a farm family in 
such a community, and adequacy of 
personal adjustment, 806 5 village 
school children were divided dichoto- 
mously on that basis and mean ad¬ 
justment scores were compared. The 
comparison is shown in Table I. 

TABLE I. Comparison of Mean Adjust¬ 
ment Scores of Village School Chil¬ 
dren From Farm Families and Non- 
Farm Families 


Mean 

N Score Diff. »Diff. C.R. 


A. Self Adjustment 
Farm families 176 53.14 

2.34 .814 2.87 

Non-farm families 630 50.80 

B. Social Adjustment 
Farm families 176 60.04 

0.63 .761 0.83 

Non-farm families 630 59.41 


"=8ubstitutc for Sigma sign. 

In social adjustment the mean 
scores of the two groups were es¬ 
sentially the same. In self adjustment, 
however, a statistically significant 
difference favored the farm children. 
They averaged 2.34 points higher 
than did the non-farm children. Their 

B Of the 904 cases, 98 had to be eliminated 
from this comparison because of mixed oc¬ 
cupation or because the pupil failed to indi¬ 
cate clearly the occupation of the father. 


average score of 53.14 corresponds to 
55th percentile while that of the non¬ 
farm group is almost exactly at the 
50th percentile on the table of norms 
published with the scale. It appears, 
then, from this comparison that there 
is something connected with belong¬ 
ing to a farm family in a predom¬ 
inantly farming community which is 
favorable to self adjustment in 
children. 

This finding is not inconsistent with 
previous comparisons of farm and vil¬ 
lage children. Mather" in his study of 
college students' autobiographies, for 
example, ranked farm families higher 
than town families, but not as high as 
urban families, as to quality of par¬ 
ent-child relationships. A number of 
studies 7 have shown that a relation¬ 
ship exists between this factor and 
child personality adjustment. In an 
earlier study by the present author 8 
significant differences in average 
scores on a number of personality 
scales placed the urban group of high 


fl W. G. Mather, Jr., “A Statistical Analy¬ 
sis of Family Relations Based on Students' 
Autobiographies,” reported in Dwight San¬ 
derson, Rural Family, Jour . of Home Econ ., 
XXIX (1937), 223-228. 

7 Some examples are K. V. Francis and 
E. A. Fillmore, op. cit.; B. W. Hattwick, 
“Interrelations Between the Pre-School 
Child’s Behavior and Certain Factors in the 
Home,” Child Development , VII (1936), 
200-226; L. H. Stott, The Relation of Cer¬ 
tain Factors in Farm Family Life to Per¬ 
sonality Development in Adolescents , Nebr. 
Agr. Exper. Sta. Res. Bui. No. 106 (Oc¬ 
tober, 1936), and “Parent-Adolescent Ad¬ 
justment, Its Measurement and Signifi¬ 
cance,” Character and Personality, X (De¬ 
cember, 1941), 140-150. 

8 L. H. Stott, Personality Development in 
Farm , Small Town and City Children, Nebr. 
Agr. Exper. Sta. Res. Bui. No. 114, (Au¬ 
gust, 1939). 
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school age children highest, the farm 
group next, and the small-town group 
lowest. 

Occupational Status of Non-Farm 
Families 

Since the farming occupation ap¬ 
peared to be related in some way to 
the psychological well-being of this 
group of rural children the next step 
was to compare the various occupa¬ 
tional classes of the non-farming fam¬ 
ilies. Research has shown that occu¬ 
pational status is associated with 
personality adjustment in urban pop¬ 
ulations. 9 As may be seen in Table II 
there is some tendency for the same 
to hold true with our rural, non-farm 
families. 

The Minnesota occupational classi¬ 
fication 10 was used as a guide. Since 
the higher occupational levels are 

• N. R. Maddy, “Comparison of Childrens’ 
Personality Traits, Attitudes and Intelli¬ 
gence with Parental Occupation,” Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., XXVII (1943), 1-65. 

“F. L. Goodenough and J. E. Anderson, 
Experimental Child Psychology, The Cen¬ 
tury Co., New York (1931) 


relatively infrequent in rural com¬ 
munities, classes I, II, and III, com¬ 
prised for the most part of proprie¬ 
tors of businesses together with some 
highly skilled tradesmen and the rel¬ 
atively few professional people, were 
grouped together. Likewise, classes 
IV, V, and VI were thrown together. 
These include other tradesmen, cler¬ 
ical workers, store clerks, truck driv¬ 
ers, etc. Class VII is composed of 
common unskilled laborers. This last 
class alone made up 37 per cent of 
the total non-farm group. 

‘ No differences in either self-adjust¬ 
ment or social adjustment appeared 
between the two higher groupings. In 
both instances the means were right 
at, or very near the 50th percentile 
in the table of norms. Occupational 
class VII, however, averaged some¬ 
what lower in self adjustment. The 
mean for this group was 49.94 which 
falls at the 45th percentile. 

Table III shows the differences be¬ 
tween the farm children and the 
children of the three non-farm occu- 


TABLE II. Comparison of Mean Adjustment Scores of Children of Rural Non- 
Farm Families Grouped According to Occupational Status 



A. 

Means and Standard Deviations 



Occupational Groups 


Self Adiuntrncnt 


Social Adjustment 

N 

Mean S.I). 


Mean 

SD. 

Groups I, IT, III 
Groups IV, V, VI 
Group VII 

179 

217 

224 

51.33 10.28 

51.28 10.21 

49.94 10.67 


59.65 

59.65 

59.01 

8.65 

8.88 

8.91 

B. Group Differences 

Groups Compared 


Self Adjustment 


Social Adjufltment 


Diff. 

»Diff. C.R. 

Diff. 

■Diff. 

C.R. 

I, II, III—IV, V, VI 
I, II, III—VII 

IV, V, VI—VII 

.05 

1.39 

1.34 

.327 0.15 

1.038 1.34 

.983 1.36 

.64 

.64 

.871 

.839 

0.73 

0.76 


—substitute for Sigma sign. 
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pational groups as to their average 
self, and social adjustment scores. In 
self adjustment the farm group was 
superior in every comparison, and 
quite significantly so in those with 
the two lower occupational groups. 

In the results thus far presented it 
is evident that as far as the children 
who attend small village schools are 
concerned being a member of a fam¬ 
ily of the lowest occupational level 
(common laborer) is especially un¬ 
favorable, while belonging to a farm 
family tends, in general, to be favor¬ 
able to the achievement of a satis¬ 
factory personal adjustment to life. 
A number of possible factors related 
to these differences suggest them¬ 
selves. Differences in economic and 
cultural level of family, the superior 
family prestige presumably enjoyed 
by farm families living near the com¬ 
munity center, or the general condi¬ 
tions of farm living as compared with 
life in a laboring man’s home in a 
small village, are among the possi¬ 
bilities. Only through pains-taking 
research can they be determined and 
properly ‘evaluated. 

The One-Room Country School 

Thus far our comparisons have in¬ 
volved only those farm children who 
live near enough, or for whom trans¬ 


portation is provided for them to at¬ 
tend the multi-room school in the 
community center or village. In many 
areas for the majority of the farm 
children this is not the case. Rather, 
they pass through the elementary 
grades in the one-room country 
school. In these schools the pupils 
usually number from 3 or 4 up 
to 10 or 12, and range in age 
from 5 to 16 or more years. The 
teachers are usually quite young and 
inexperienced. 

Our total sample of rural children 
contained 313 pupils of 46 such 
schools. Does the same tendency to 
score above the non-farm rural chil¬ 
dren in personality adjustment also 
appear in these more isolated farm 
children? 

In Table IV are presented the 
differences between means which 
bear on this question. 11 Those be¬ 
tween the total samples of country 
and village schools were negligible. 
The difference in self adjustment be¬ 
tween the village non-farm group and 
country school group was also too 
small to be reliable, but the sug¬ 
gested trend favored the country 

11 The mean self, and social adjustment 
scores respectively for tho one-room school 
children were 51.21 and 69.32. The corre¬ 
sponding standard deviation of distributions 
were 9.51 and 8.22. 


TABLE III. Differences Between Mean Adjustment Scores of Children of the 
Farm Families and Those of the Three Non-Farm Occupational Groups 


Groups Compared 


Self Adjustment 

Social Adjustment 

Di ft. 

* Diff. 

C.R. 

Diff. 

8 Diff. 

C.R. 

Farm—I, II, III 

1.81 

1.040 

1.74 

.39 

.934 


Farm—IV, V, VI 

1.86 

.914 

2.04 

.39 

.904 


Farm—VII 

3.20 

.989 

3.24 

1.03 

.892 

1.16 


■=substitute for Sigma sign. 
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group. Thus, the country school chil¬ 
dren were definitely not at a disad¬ 
vantage when compared with those 
in the village schools, or with the 
published norms of the adjustment 
scale (presumably based upon urban 
children). 

The present results, however, indi¬ 
cate that the mere fact of residence 
on a farm or belonging to a farm 
family is not sufficient to account for 
the superiority in self adjustment of 
the farm children over the non-farm 
children of the village schools. The 
farm children of the one-room schools 
failed to show that superiority. When 
they were compared with the village 
farm group (Table IV) the difference 
favoring the latter was quite signifi¬ 
cant (CR = 2.19). 

Obviously, there are many possible 
factors which might have contributed 
to this difference between the two 
farm groups. Differences in type of 
community relationships, recreational 
opportunities and school experience 
all undoubtedly influence personality 
development in one way or another. 
The family prestige, or status factor 
may be important here. Farmers lo¬ 
cated nearest the community centers 
on the average, probably possess 
more of the modern conveniences 
such as telephones and electric power, 


and although their actual net income 
may not average a great deal more 
than those more remotely located, the 
volume of business they do at the cen¬ 
ter is probably greater on the aver¬ 
age. These items all figure in the 
relative “socio-economic status” of 
the family. It is quite probable, fur¬ 
thermore, that the well-to-do farm 
families, those with high socio-eco¬ 
nomic status, much more frequently 
than the poorer classes feel justified 
in sending their children to town 
schools especially when to do so calls 
for additional effort and expense be¬ 
cause of the distances involved. To 
the extent to which all this is true 
our “village farm” group, the group 
which was outstanding in average 
self-adjustment score, was a selected 
group representing the highest eco¬ 
nomic and cultural levels of the total 
rural population. Previous research 12 
has indicated a relationship between 
these economic-cultural factors and 
the adequacy of personality adjust¬ 
ment in farm children. Thus the need 
for a break-down of farm families in 
terms of these factors in future 
studios in which farm, village and 


’■ L. H. Stott, “Family Prosperity in Re¬ 
lation to the Psychological Adjustments of 
Farm Folk,” Rural Sociology, X (Septem¬ 
ber. 1945) 256-263. 


TABLE IV. Differences Between Mean Adjustment Scores of One-Room, Country 
School Children, and Farm and Non-Farm Groups of Village School Children 


Groups Computed 

Total village—Country 
Village farm—Country 



Self Adjustment 



Social Adjustment 


DifT 

- Diff 

CR 

Diff 

“Diff 

CR 

0.02 

.635 

0.03 

.15 

.522 

0.27 

1.93 

.883 

2.19 

.72 

.820 

0.78 

—.41 

.680 

0.60 

.09 

.584 

0.15 


'=substitute for Sigma sign. 
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urban populations of young people 
are compared is apparent. The rather 
wide variations in the material and 
cultural aspects of the “farm home 
environment” must be taken into 
account in any such comparisons. 1 ® 

Studies have already been cited 
that show that the quality of the 
interpersonal relationships within the 
family is also an important factor in 
the personal development of the child 
in any home setting. Thus, the factors 
already considered such as the rela¬ 
tive isolation from social contacts and 
cultural influences, the socio-economic 
level of the family, or any other con¬ 
dition of living which might in some 
way affect the personal-social aspects 
of family life, may exert an indirect, 
as well as a direct influence upon the 
developing personality. 

The Quality of Family Relations 

The immediate problem of the pres¬ 
ent study, however, is the question of 
whether the groups of rural children 
that differed significantly in average 
self-adjustment actually varied cor¬ 
respondingly in quality of family 
relationships. 

"Only recently have adequate means of 
measuring these differences become avail¬ 
able. For studies in which interviewers visit 
the homes the scale devised by William H. 
Sewell and described in The Construction 
and Standardization of a Scale for the Mea¬ 
surement of Socio-Economic Status of Okla¬ 
homa Farm Families, Oklahoma Agr. 
Exper. Sta. BuL No. 9 (1940) should prove 
very useful. IngersolTs “Levels of living 
Scale” was designed for use in situations 
where the farm youngsters themselves are 
contacted. Hazel Ingersoll and L. H. Stott, 
“A Group Scale for the Measurement of 
Social, Cultural and Economic Status of 
Farm Families of the Middle West,” Rural 
Sociology, IX (December, 1944), 360-363. 


No separate questionnaire designed 
especially for the study of family life 
was used. One sub-test of the adjust¬ 
ment scale, however, has definitely to 
do with “family relations.” It is a 
measure of the child’s attitude toward 
his parents and his family situation, 
and although this attitude does in¬ 
deed constitute one aspect of his 
“social adjustment,” undoubtedly in 
most instances it also reflects the 
quality of inter-personal relation¬ 
ships within the child’s family as far 
as he personally is concerned. 

The various component parts of the 
elementary versions of the California 
Test consist of only twelve items 
each. The size range of “component” 
scores, therefore, is small and the 
reliability of the score is not as high 
as might be desired. 14 

It will be recalled also that in the 
comparisons presented above no sig¬ 
nificant differences between the 
groups in social adjustment ap¬ 
peared, and our “family relations” 
variable is one of the six “compon¬ 
ents” of social adjustment. For these 
reasons large differences in average 
family relations scores were not to 
be expected. 

Such differences as appeared may 
be seen in Table V. None of them are 
large enough for statistical reliabil¬ 
ity, but the critical ratios for three 
of them are considerably larger than 
any that appeared with the total so¬ 
cial adjustment score comparisons. 
In fact the differences between the 
farm children attending the village 

u The authors of the test report that the 
reliabilities of the component scores range 
between .60 and .80. 
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schools, and the country school chil¬ 
dren approaches real significance 
(C.R. = 1.70). 15 Family morale ap¬ 
parently tends to be lower in the 
country school children. The other 
differences are mostly in the expected 
direction. The village farm children 
were highest and the group of village 
children with highest occupational 
status of family were second in order. 
The lowest occupational group, how¬ 
ever, did not take its expected low 
position. The mean family relation 
score for this group was very slightly 
lower than that for the highest occu¬ 
pational group but somewhat higher 
than the mean for the country school 
children. In general, however, there 
was at least a strong suggestion that 
differences in quality of family rela¬ 
tionships existed between the differ¬ 
ent groups of rural children which 
were associated with differences in 

"With a critical ratio as large as 1.70 
the probabilities are greater than 95 in 100 
that the observed difference represents an 
actual difference. 


their average level of personal ad¬ 
justment. 

This probability is supported, but 
by no means confirmed, by the corre¬ 
lations that were obtained between 
the two sets of scores (self-adjust¬ 
ment and family relations) within 
each of the three main groups. The 
correlations between family relations 
and the six components of self adjust¬ 
ment were also computed. These re¬ 
sults are presented in Table VI. Be¬ 
cause of the small range of the com¬ 
ponent scores the coefficient of con¬ 
tingency, corrected for the effect of 
grouping (C«), rather than the Pear¬ 
son r, was used as a measure of 
relationship. The process of calculat¬ 
ing the probable error of the C is 
extremely laborious. For that reason 
only the P.E. of the smallest C (the 
maximum P.E.) in each column of 
Table VI was calculated. All of the 
C’s are highly significant statistically. 
In connection with the total self ad¬ 
justment score the lowest C is +.58 


TABLE V. Comparison op Average “Family Relations” Scores op the Groups op 
Rural Children That Differed Significantly in Average Self Adjustment 
A. Means and Standard Deviations 


Group 

N 

Mean 

SD. 

Village Farm 

176 

10.31 

2.22 

Country 

311 

9.95 

2.28 

Total Village Non-Farm 

629 


2.29 

Occupational Groups I, II, III 
Occupational Group VII 

179 

10.16 

2.22 

233 

10.02 

2.18 


B. Group Differences 


Groups Compared 

Diff. 

•Diff. 

C.R. 

Village Farm—Country 

.36 

wrnmm 


Village Farm—Village Non-Farm 

.23 



Village Farm—Occ. VII 

.29 



Occ. I, II, III—Occ. VII 

.14 


0.64 


^substitute for Sigma sign. 
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TABLE VI. Corrected Coefficients of Contingency Showing the Relationship 
Between Attitude Toward Family (“Family Relations”) and Personality 
Adjustment in Rural Children as Measured By tiie California Test of 
Personality 


Coefficients of Contingency (Cc) 


Country (one Farm Village 

Personality Variables room) School Children in Children 

Children Village Schools 
<N=3ll) (N=224) (N=735) 

(Max. P.E.=.085) (Max. P.E.=.049) (Max. P.E.=.02l) 


Total Self Adjustment 

Self-Reliance 

Sense of Personal Worth 

Sense of Personal Freedom 

Feeling of Belonging 

Freedom From Withdrawing Tendencies 

Freedom from Nervous Symptoms 


.651 

.583 

.654 

.435 

.311 

.369 

.462 

.454 

.430 

.414 

.462 

.501 

.566 

.512 

.600 

.542 

.546 

.548 

.471 

.357 

.440 


in the village farm group. In the 
other two groups, C = +.65. “Feel¬ 
ing of belonging” and “freedom from 
withdrawing tendencies” were the 
component scores with highest cor¬ 
relations with family relations (C’s 
ranged between +.51 and +.60). 
“Self reliance” gave the lowest cor¬ 
relations (C’s from +.31 to +.44). 

Assuming that the test measures 
what it purports to measure, the evi¬ 
dence is clearly in support of earlier 
findings. In general, the way the rural 
child feels about himself, in relation 
to the world about him—the ade¬ 
quacy of his adjustment to life—is 
positively, and rather strongly asso¬ 
ciated with the sort of relationships 
which exist between himself and his 
family. Family morale is important. 

Summary 

The results of this study suggest 
that certain circumstances and con¬ 
ditions of rural living are definitely 
associated with the achievement of 
desirable personality adjustment by 


the child. There appears to be some¬ 
thing about living on a farm near 
enough to the village or community 
center, or under circumstances which 
permit the child to attend the village 
school, which is relatively favorable 
to his psychological well-being. The 
likelihood seems strong that among 
the most important of these circum¬ 
stances is the economic, cultural and 
social status of the child’s family. 
However, even the more isolated farm 
family situation, where the child must 
attend the one-room school, was not 
particularly unfavorable to the child’s 
adjustments in comparison with the 
other residence groups except the 
village-school farm group. The most 
unfavorable situation, on the other 
hand, was to belong to a family of the 
lowest occupational group—the fam¬ 
ily of a common laborer in a farming 
community. Undoubtedly the eco¬ 
nomic factor was basically important 
here. These circumstances and condi¬ 
tions of living in some instances 
probably affect the child’s happiness 
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directly. In other instances family 
life—the interpersonal relationships 
within the family — are affected, 
which in turn may profoundly affect 


the personality of the growing child. 
The need for intensive research in 
this important field is strongly 
indicated. 


The Homemaking Plans of 50 Farm Homemakers 


By Cleo Fitzsimmons and Nellie L. Perkins + 


ABSTRACT 

Although a majority of homemakers interviewed for this study stated that 
they did not live in accordance with any recognizable plan and as families 
and individuals had no clearly defined long-time objectives, analysis of their 
answers to other questions revealed rather complete plans for work schedules, 
provision of food, securing equipment, *and financial security. There was less 
advance planning for securing clothing and maintenance of health. There were 
certain definite activities designed to achieve implied ideals in family relation¬ 
ships. Few plans for altering housing arrangements were found, but most of 
the houses could be presumed to be satisfactory. There was emphasis upon 
planning for children of these families, but little evidence of action based upon 
recognized plans. 

If clearly defined and coordinated short- and long-time plans for attainment 
of corresponding goals are desirable for guidance in family living, programs 
are needed which will help families formulate both goals and plans. 


This study was made to learn the 
nature of long-time objectives and 
plans of a selected group of 50 farm 
families. 1 Such goals and plans are 
basic to the determination of daily 
(or other short-time) activities of 

t University of Illinois. 

1 It is part of a larger study whose pur¬ 
pose was to discover Ihe pattern of con¬ 
sumption followed by farm people to whom 
choice was possible and who live in an area 
such that details of a common pattern might 
be developed. The area chosen was one 
known to be prosperous and was near Chi¬ 
cago, as well as to the cities of Aurora and 
Elgin in northern Illinois. The gross farm 
profit above commodities used in living and 
furnished directly by the farm for these 
families varied from $1,000 to $10,000 year¬ 
ly. Median gross farm profit was $4,460. 
Means of communication and transportation 
in the area made it possible for all to know 
what goods were available for consumption 
purposes as well as what was approved by 
those families with the highest incomes. 


family members. Rural ministers, 
educational, and social workers must 
take them into account in the develop¬ 
ment of their respective programs if 
the programs are to be most success¬ 
ful. This success usually is measured 
in terms of changed practices and it 
is recognized that change is most 
readily induced when pre-program 
practices, beliefs, and attitudes are 
known and built upon. The nature of 
goals is believed to be revealed by the 
practices which relate to planning 
and to management in the use of 
resources available to the family. 
Although only a small group was 
studied, the findings indicate areas in 
which efforts of families in the de¬ 
velopment of plans and goals appear 
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inadequate in the light of practices 
which are believed by home econo¬ 
mists to result in attainment of maxi¬ 
mum satisfaction and accomplish¬ 
ment. With these areas educational 
programs might be concerned. 

Data were secured through use of 
a schedule and the interview method. 
Answers to questions were recorded 
verbatim by the interviewer. The 
questions were general in nature and 
avoided giving specific suggestions as 
to answers. Homemakers were asked 
to indicate their daily schedule in¬ 
cluding their schedule of consump¬ 
tion as well as production activities, 
a pattern menu for a day, and the 
way in which Sunday plans varied 
with those of other days. They were 
asked about the family’s long-time 
goals, its plans for the children, and 
the specific satisfactions in living 
sought by them and by the members 
of their family. Answers which many 
of them gave stressed the belief that 
they did not live in accordance with 
any recognizable plan, and that as 
families and as individuals, they had 
no clearly defined long-time objec¬ 
tives. However, some of their answers 


to these and to other questions gave 
evidence that, in reality, many of 
them did make plans for different 
kinds of consumption activities. In 
some areas these cooperators stated 
that they “planned” a course of ac¬ 
tion. In others, certain arrangements 
were found—as for disposition of 
time or the provisions of certain com¬ 
modities—which could only be effect¬ 
ed as the result of planning. Then in 
other cases, particularly in the area 
of family living, specific objectives 
were indicated. It is believed that rec¬ 
ognition of objectives may be taken 
as an indication of planning for their 
attainment. The reason for the exist¬ 
ence of objectives was not always 
indicated nor is it taken to be im¬ 
portant. 

Planning in Food Preparation and 
Consumption 

The disposition of time for work 
days was made around the three 
meals served, and in consequence, re¬ 
vealed arrangements in which plan¬ 
ning was involved. These arrange¬ 
ments included: 


Daily Activities 


Total No. Per Cent of 
of Cases the Group 


A regular hour for breakfast 
A customary hour to begin dinner preparations 
A regular hour for dinner 
A customary hour for washing dinner dishes 
A customary hour to begin supper preparations 
A customary hour for eating supper 
A customary hour for washing supper dishes 
All members of the family eating breakfast together 
All members of the family eating supper together* 

Supper eaten before milking so that women were through with 
their work when the men finished theirs 


48 

96 

49 

98 

49 

98 

44 

88 

49 

98 

49 

98 

47 

94 

33 

66 

48 

96* 

12 

24 


In many families children of school age were unable to be at home for the noon meal. 
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Long-time Arrangements 


Total No. Per Cent of 

of Cases the Group 


Some members of the family taking vitamins or other food 

supplements 32 64 

The family producing all or nearly all of its meat supply, 

including chicken 26 62 

The family producing all of its pork 46 92 

Shopping in town for food at regular intervals 34 68 

Special plans made for Sunday menu 40 80 

Sunday dinner no different from other days 9 19 


* In a study of Management in Michigan Homes, Technical Bulletin 196 of the Michi¬ 
gan State College Agricultural Experiment Station, June 1944, pp. 71-72, Irma M. Gross 
and Evelyn A. Zwemer report 22.6 per cent of a group of 382 families eating one meal 
together daily, 31.9 per cent eating two meals, and 43.6 per cent eating all three meals 
together. The group, however, contained equal numbers (191) of farm and town families. 


In addition, all of the homemakers 
reported canning of food, and all ex¬ 
cept two, who were mothers of chil¬ 
dren under six months of age, said 
that the family had had a large gar¬ 
den in the summer just past. There 
were also individual instances of 
planning peculiarly adapted to a spe¬ 
cific family, as in the case of one 
homemaker who always discussed 
plans for guest meals with two small 
girls in the family, and of another 
who said she paid all of her grocery 
bills with the income from the sale 
of chickens and eggs. 

This list of activities related to 
food indicates planning, in the ma¬ 
jority of cases, with respect to daily 
and long-time arrangements for pro¬ 
vision of foods, awareness of and 
attempts to meet food requirements, 
and regularity in the service of daily 
meals. Not apparent from such a list 
is the extent of planning regarding 
the nature and arrangement of equip¬ 
ment used, coordination of these 
tasks with others that the homemaker 
performs, or the nature of satisfac¬ 
tions sought and of satisfactions and 


dissatisfactions realized through food 
consuming activities. Beside actual 
physical nourishment these satisfac¬ 
tions might at least include pleasure 
in aesthetic arrangements, a feeling 
of oneness or cooperation within the 
family group, and opportunity for ex¬ 
change of ideas and news of happen¬ 
ings. Any proposed educational pro¬ 
gram which dealt with management 
or planning would be concerned with 
these unanswered as well as the 
answered questions. 

All studies of the use of time by 
farm homemakers reveal the large 
proportion of it that is taken up by 
food provision, care, and preparation. 
In view of this fact, it appears that 
the areas in which homemakers need 
assistance are (1) the planning of 
food production activities in order 
that they may take a minimum of 
time, and (2) arranging food con¬ 
sumption activities so that they con¬ 
tribute as much as possible to the 
enjoyment of life by family members 
and to the development of individual 
personalities. Regular times for meals 
and shopping, all members of the 
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family eating together, and arrange¬ 
ments which make it possible for the 
homemaker to finish her work early 
enough to have some leisure before 
bedtime, all are clearly desirable. 

Planning and Clothing 

There were relatively few activities 
reported that indicated planning in 
connection with the use of clothing. 
However, 92 per cent of the women 
reported that they did their own 
laundry. Four per cent sent all of 
their washing weekly to commercial 
laundries, and four per cent sent the 
flat pieces every other week. Also 94 
per cent of the homemakers when 
interviewed wore dresses that were 
clean, well-fitting, and suitable for 
housework. Other indications in con¬ 
nection with the use of clothing were: 


area of consumption, the problem ap¬ 
parently is one of standards rather 
than of planning. 

Planning in Rest and Recreational 
Activities 

Certain arrangements regarding 
rest and recreation effected by fam¬ 
ilies interviewed, while assuming the 
nature of a schedule or pattern in use 
of time or durable goods, involved 
planning for their attainment. In ad¬ 
dition, one homemaker said that mem¬ 
bers of her family took turns deciding 
upon radio programs listened to in the 
evening, and another said that she 
bought books with the money she 
saved by canning food for winter use. 


Provision of Clothing 

Total No. 
of Cases 

Per Cent of 
the Group 

Make clothing for children in the family* 

12 

70.6* 

Make much of their own clothing 

17 

34 

Patch or sew in the evening 

11 

22 

Like planning clothes better than making them 

1 

2 

Plan expenditure for clothing in advance of purchase 

3 

6 

Budget clothing expenditures by the year 

1 

2 


* Percentage figured on the basis of the number of families having children 14 years 
of age and under. 


* Gross and Zwemer, op. cit., p. 38, although reporting only upon conservation work 
with clothing find that more remolding of clothing was done for children than for mem¬ 
bers of the family over 14 years of age. 


Planning for Health Care 

Planning for care of health was 
limited, with 12 per cent of the fam¬ 
ilies taking children to the doctor for 
a yearly check-up and six per cent 
having all members going regularly 
for this check. Thirty-two per cent 
went to the dentist regularly. In this 


Planning in Housing Arrangements 

The houses in which nine of these 
families lived were 15 years old or 
less. Twenty more families were liv¬ 
ing in houses that had been remod¬ 
elled recently in some way. This 
might mean that fewer plans for 
change in housing arrangements 
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Total No. Per Cent of 

Provision for Rest and Recreation of Cases the Group 


Have a regular hour for arising and one for retiring 47 94 

Listen to a radio program while working 17 34 

Listen to the radio during some meal daily 33 66 

Wife rests after noon meal naps, 16 32 

rest or visits 12 24 

reads 5 10* 

Telephone relatives or friends at regular intervals 27 54 

Have a time for reading 10 20 

Arrange to enjoy musical events in the city 8 16 

Spend the evening with children and young people in the family 5 10 

Visit relatives at regular intervals 16 32 

No company on Sunday—do not want to cook all day 2 4 

Planning automobile trips after the war 5 10 


1 Gross and Zwemer found only 36.1 per cent of the 191 farm women in their group 


type of information in which home¬ 
makers might be expected to be in¬ 
terested is that dealing with room 
arrangement, both with respect to 
relationship of rooms to each other 
and with respect to the arrangements 
for individual rooms. This last refers 
to placing of wall openings, kinds and 
relative advantages of surface fin¬ 
ishes and coverings, planning for 
arrangement of major pieces of 
equipment and desirable provisions 
for storage. 

A summary of observations made 
of physical arrangements in kitchens 


Total No. Per Cent of 

o/Case8 the Group 


Family living in house 15 years old or less 

9 

18 

Family living in remodelled house 

20 

40 

House remodelled, plan for further change 

11 

22 

New bathroom installed 

4 

8 

New laundry room off the kitchen 

1 

2 

House electrified recently 

2 

4 

Kitchen remodelled 

9 

18 

Have new linoleum to reduce work of cleaning 

11 

22 

New cupboards and counters in the kitchen 

Plans Anticipating Action 

Change in use of rooms as family grows older 

3 

6 

4 

8 

Plan a new house after the war 

5 

10 

Want to reduce the size of the kitchen 

4 

8 

Want walls re finished after the war 

6 

12 


reported resting during the day. 

would be found. For this reason com¬ 
pleted plans as well as those in antici¬ 
pation of action are noted in connec¬ 
tion with housing. 

1. THE HOUSE 

The interviews also revealed that 
in 21 of the 50 cases there were plans 
for the care of the grounds and, in a 
few of these cases, for their future 
improvement. 

Since remodelling is so frequently 
the means of effecting change in 
housing arrangemenls and some fam¬ 
ilies will be building new homes, one 


Completed Plans 
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Possible Improvements in Kitchen Arrangements 


The Room Itself 

Total No . 
of Cases 

Per Cent of 
the Group 

Kitchen too large 

7 

14 

Kitchen is dark 

6 

12 

Combine two kitchens or use only one 

3 

6 

Storage 

Storage space could be improved 

23 

46 

Need more work and storage space 

11 

22 

Need better arrangement of work and storage space 

5 

10 

Equipment 

Second stove in kitchen inconveniently located 

3 

66 

Need running water in the kitchen 

6 

12 

Kitchen dining table is in the way of food preparation activities 6 

12 


especially, shows the nature of prob¬ 
lems in that area, which planning and 
additional information unquestion¬ 
ably would help to solve. 

2. HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 

With equipment for the productive 
activities of the household, and par¬ 
ticularly those which result in form 
utilities, the great majority of these 
households were well provided. 
Ninety-four per cent have electric 
refrigerators, 72 per cent have gas 
or electric ranges, and 86 per cent 


have electric washing machines. 
Helpful information for such a group 
would be that dealing with placing, 
care, and use of such equipment. 

On the other hand, many of these 
families are planning, after the war, 
to purchase equipment for the living 
areas of the house. Homemakers in 
this position would be interested in 
information on selection and care of 
such equipment. 

Any program in adult education 
dealing with material on equipment 
might profitably begin with a survey 


Planning and Equipment 


Total No . Per Cent of 

Completed Plans of Cases the Group 


Evidence of thought given to selection, arrangement or repair 

of furnishings and equipment 38 7G 

New electrical equipment recently purchased 3G 72 

Have all the equipment desired 21 42 

Have equipment ordered for the kitchen 1 2 


Total No . Per Cent of 

In Anticipation of Action of Cases the Group 


Want a mangle to help with large ironing 6 10 

Planning for new furniture in living, dining, or bedrooms 26 52 

Planning for new laundry equipment 3 6 

Accumulating a set of china or silver 3 6 

Will buy a new stove after the war 3 6 
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which would reveal the kind of equip¬ 
ment participants already have, and 
also the uses for which they expect 
to secure equipment soon. Such an 
investigation would reveal the areas 
in which assistance is most needed by 
homemakers who make up a given 
group. 

3. CARE OF THE HOUSE 

Daily and weekly schedules re¬ 
vealed a certain amount of planning 
with respect to care of the house. 

While such regularity is desirable, 
the homemakers visited indicated 
that time for doing the cleaning of 
house and furnishings was not the 
only problem involved in their care. 
In fact, it was apparent that the 
cleaning activities carried on were 
governed very largely by habit. This 
is a saving of time and effort, of 


course, when satisfactory methods 
for performing the different tasks 
have been found and are then adhered 
to. The problems in this area, for the 
majority of homemakers, lie not so 
much in the area of planning as in the 
areas of knowledge and adoption of 
suitable methods, and in awareness 
and adoption of higher standards. 

Arrangements and Plans Influencing 
Family Relationships 

In the arrangements for living that 
are related to child care and educa¬ 
tion, and to family relationships in 
general, many statements were made 
which indicated planning. 

Aside from these general arrange¬ 
ments and plans influencing family 
relationships, 50 per cent of the 
homemakers indicated that in differ- 


Total No. Per Cent of 

Planning in Care of the House of Cases the Group 


A regular time for care of the house 40 80 

A regular time for making beds 44 88 

Straighten the house in the evening before going to bed_16_32 


Arrangements for Living 


Expected to live on the farm when they were married 
Wanted a family 

Have planned to live as they are living . 

Wife encourages husband’s participation in community activities 
Wife has given up community activities to work with members 
of the family 

Wife helps to plan the farm business 
Want to keep the farm in the family 
Believe the country is a good place to raise children 
Wife fits her schedule to her husband’s* 

Wife fits her schedule to her children’s 
Wife’s activities include some care for husband’s health 
Develop special plans for birthdays and holidays 
"Have lived and enjoyed ourselves a s we went along” _ 

1 Table on daily food activity indicated adaptation of farm schedule to the wife’s 
plans. _ 


alNo. 

'Joses 

Per Cent of 
the Group 

44 

88 

48 

96 

21 

42 

15 

30 

4 

8 

20 

40 

13 

26 

9 

18 

29 

58 

3 

6 

15 

30 

5 

10 

8 

16 
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ent ways they helped their children 
make plans. Eighteen per cent said 
that they wanted “to make a good 
home for the children.” Forty-six per 
cent attempt to provide some special 
opportunity for the children in the 
family. Special provisions for chil¬ 
dren and young people included the 
following: 


Care of small children and the 
necessity for meeting school sched¬ 
ules were reflected in daily plans, 
with nine families having a definite 
time to take children to school and 
to call for them, and 14 reporting 
regular hours for the care of chil¬ 
dren. In five families, also, there ap¬ 
peared the idea that it is the father’s 


Total No. Per Cent of 

Plana for Individual Development of Cases the Group 


Providing (or provided) music or dancing lessons 

Emphasize children’s individuality 

10 

20 

5 

10 

Would like for older children to go to college 

37 

84 

Gave children an opportunity for college if they wanted to go 

15 

30 r 

Plan for children to be in 4-H Clubs next summer 1 

Take children to Sunday school or Church or allow them to use 
the automobile and to go alone 1 ’ 

10 

20 

18 

36 

Have education of the children as an immediate goal' 

17 

34 


* Fifteen families have children of 4—H Club age. 

6 Twenty-three families in which children drive the family car. 

* Twenty families have children of school age at home. 


‘ The total, 64 per cent, is lower than the 83.3 per cent reported by Gross and Zwemer 
as having plans for the children’s education, but the 64 per cent refers to college educa¬ 
tion only and in these families all children of grade or high school age who had not 
already graduated from high school were in school. 

Plans for children’s vocations in¬ 
cluded the following: 



Total No. 

Per Cent of 

Plans for Vocations 

of Cases 

the Gtoup 

Would like sons to farm but let them decide 1 

22 

44 

Would like daughter to marry a farmer 1 ’ 

2 

4 

Want daughter to marry, but to have a job first 

8 

16 

Wanted daughters to marry 

12 

24 


* 28 families have sons of school age, 31 have sons, all ages. 

11 26 families have daughters of school age, 31 have daughters, all ages. 


One mother indicated that her 
daughter had a good job and was 
better off in it than she would be if 
married. One father who had hoped 
to be a lawyer when a young man, 
is pleased that one of three sons, who 
is an especially good student, is study¬ 
ing law. 


responsibility to direct the sons and 
the mother’s to direct the daughters. 

With respect to management of 
money, the existence of a complete 
plan was not clear in all cases, but 
in a majority of the families, farm 
records were kept, provision for the 
future was being made in the form of 
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Homemakers General Work Arrangements 

Total No, 
of Coses 

Per Cent of 
the Group 

Plan work by the week 

6 

12 

Set tasks for each day of the week 

42 

84 a 

Keeps the clock fast to get work done on time 

1 

2 

“Take it easy” before going out in the afternoon 

2 

4 

Do odd jobs while preparing a meal 

13 

26 

Wife and daughter have their own separate tasks 

10 

20 

Wife and daughter work together at one task 

3 

6 

“Choring” jobs are divided among family members 

31 

62 


6 Thus 4 per cent have no plans. Gross and Zwemer found 8.6 per cent without work 
plans, op. cit,, p. 47. 


Money Management 


Total No . Per Cent of 

of Coses the Group 


Keep farm accounts 
Keep home accounts 

Are paying for a farm (or have finished recently) 
Want to, or are saving to buy a farm 
Wife and husband decide together to borrow 
Never borrow 

Farm operator has life insurance 

Homemaker has life insurance 

Family has paid-up policies or has cashed them 


41 

82 

5 

10 

16 

32 

9 

18 

16 

32 

6 

12 

46 

92 

8 

16 

3 

6 


Total No, Per Cent of 

General Objectives of Cases the Group 


Husband and wife act together for some common goal 44 88 

Changed to live stock farming from dairy farming (Did not 

like the long hours dairymen keep) 1 2 

Will stay on the farm as long as they live 20 40 

Uncertain as to whether or not they will stay on the farm 21 42 

Want to retire in town 9 18 

Have plans to leave this farm _3_6 


insurance or/and investment, and, in 
32 per cent of the families, husband 
and wife share in the decision as to 
whether or not money should be bor¬ 
rowed. Forty per cent of the families 
have a special desk where farm ac¬ 
counts and records are kept. All fam¬ 
ilies had saved money during the year 
just past. 7 Some general, long-time 
objectives were indicated. 

'Gross and Zwemer found that 88.5 per 
cent of all the families they studied had 
saved during the year preceding their study, 
and 84.3 per cent of the farm families. Op. 
cit,, p. 26. 


In all areas of consumption there 
was evidence of planning, although in 
no instance did families have any¬ 
thing so formal as a written plan. 
With respect to daily activities, some 
details were clearly recognized. There 
was the schedule of activities dealing 
with food. There usually was some 
provision for equipment that the 
homemaker considered adequate or a 
plan to obtain some desired piece. 
There was less planning in secur¬ 
ing clothing and for maintenance 
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of health, these goods being sought 
“when needed.” Relatively few spe¬ 
cific plans were found for altering 
present housing arrangements, but 
58 per cent of the families were liv¬ 
ing in houses that could be presumed 
to be satisfactory to them. 

While there was planning for the 
future shown in the provision of life 
insurance and in the purchase of 
land, these can only be taken as plans 
for security for living rather than 
specific living plans. Only fragments 
of planning were evident in the area 
of general plans or objectives which 
might be considered long-time life 
plans, although most families had 
some idea as to whether or not they 
wished to stay on the farm and there 
was considerable emphasis upon plan¬ 
ning for the children of the family 
—especially for the younger children. 
Perhaps in many eases this might 
have been called wishful thinking 
rather than actual planning. Families 
indicated that they had expected to 
live on the farm in 88 per cent of the 
cases, and all but 4 per cent had want¬ 
ed children (although 16 per cent of 
the families, all but 4 per cent of 
whom had been established 10 years 
or more, had none). Forty-two per 
cent of the group had planned to live 
as they were living. One family had 
changed from one kind of farming to 
another which allowed a way of living 
that was preferred. 

Beyond this, it could only be con¬ 
cluded that these families had no very 
clear-cut ideas as to the pattern of 
living they desired. Schedules of 
weekly and daily activities also sug¬ 


gest that consumption activities, be¬ 
yond those actually essential for 
maintenance of the farm operator in 
a condition to continue his work were 
incidental to the work itself. The 
family was a farm family first of all, 
assuming all of the responsibilities 
in care of stock and crops, and living 
after that. However, the apparent 
harshness of this picture was modi¬ 
fied greatly by the fact that most of 
the members of the families would 
rather do farm work than anything 
else. 

Conclusion 

Thus, although these homemakers 
indicated that they do not make in¬ 
clusive plans for living, evidences of 
planning can be found in connection 
with the pattern of consumption that 
they have established. If clearly de¬ 
fined and coordinated short-and-long- 
time plans for attainment of corre¬ 
sponding goals are desirable for guid¬ 
ance in family living as home econo¬ 
mists commonly believe they are, it 
appears that these families would be 
assisted by programs which would 
aid them to: 

1. Define immediate and long-time 
objectives, showing their relationship 
to each other. 

2. Place an estimate upon the rela¬ 
tive importance of goals desired. 

3. In the light of these goals, evalu¬ 
ate the relative importance of activi¬ 
ties being carried on at present by 
all family members. 

4. Assess the relative productive¬ 
ness in satisfaction of the different 
portions of time and other resources 
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being devoted to the different types 
of activity. 

5. Determine the contribution of all 
types of present plans and activity 
toward attainment of desired goals. 

6. Develop new plans and new goals 
where either seem desirable. 

This, of course, is the sort of prob¬ 
lem with which assistance is needed 
by nearly any individual or family 
attempting to develop comprehensive 

“ This is important for the information of 
the teacher or extension worker. The knowl¬ 
edge may be gained through such studies as 
the larger one in connection with which the 
material presented here was secured. 


plans for living. Logical steps in 
which help could be given would be: 

1. Discovery and recognition of 
plans and routines already estab¬ 
lished, and of goals considered de¬ 
sirable. 8 

2. Development of interest in great¬ 
er amplification and coordination of 
short- and long-time plans. 

3. Demonstration of methods 
whereby this could be achieved. 

4. Establishment of means for mea¬ 
suring progress toward goals, par¬ 
ticularly long-time goals. 



NOTES 


Edited by Paul H. Landis 

SOCIAL BACKGROUND AND FARM OWNERSHIP* 


Introduction . This paper reports the re¬ 
sults of an attempt to measure the relation¬ 
ship of certain social background factors 
to a selected group of owners and non- 
owners of farms by the techniques of multi¬ 
ple and partial correlation. Previous studies 
have indicated the importance of farm ten¬ 
ure status of parents, state of origin, school¬ 
ing, early occupational or tenure experience, 
age at marriage, and other factors, but 
little effort has been made to determine the 
relative influence of these factors. 1 Corre¬ 
lation analysis offers a method of achieving 
this objective. 

The background factors used in this study 
are stated in such a way as to relate those 
which are considered to be advantageous in 
the achievement of farm ownership to the 
owner group, and those which are regarded 
as disadvantageous in reaching this status 
to the nonowner group. 

Procedure . The data for this study arc 
taken from interviews with 45.3 owners and 
726 nonowners (tenants, farm laborers and 
“others”) residing in the open country of 
nine counties in Oklahoma. As the first step, 
the cases in each tenure group were tabu¬ 
lated by townships for the following 
factors: 

* This paper is a contribution of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 

’E. D. Tetreau, “The ‘Agricultural Lad¬ 
der 1 in the Careers of 610 Ohio Farmers.” 
Jour, of Land and Public Utility Economics, 
VII (1931) 237-248; Allen D. Edwards, 
“Virginia’s Rural Marginal Population,” 
Social Forces, XVII (1939) 390-396; Robert 
T. McMillan, “The Relationship of Selected 
Social Background Factors to Farm Tenure 
Status,” The Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly , XXIII (1943) 320-330; and same 
author, “Farm Ownership Status of Parents 
As a Determinant of Socioeconomic Status 
of Farmers,” Rural Sociology, IX (1944) 
161-160. 


Owners (X t ) 

X L > = Husband born outside a southern 
state or in a foreign country. 

X 3 = Parents of husband, wife, or both 
classed as farm owner. 

Xj = Husband possessed eight grades 
or more of schooling. 

X r> = Husband classed as farm owner 
at beginning of earning life. 

X ( , 5 = Husband’s age at first marriage 
24 years old or older. 

Nonowneks (X,) 

X a — Husband bom in one of 13 south¬ 
ern states. 

X.j = Parents of husband, wife, or both, 
classed as nonowner of farm. 

X, = Husband possessed less than eight 
grades of schooling. 

X- — Husband classed as nonowner at 
beginning of earning life. 

= Husband’s age at first marriage 
under 24 years old. 

The next step was to calculate multiple 
and partial correlation and beta coefficients, 
which appear in the accompanying table. 2 

Findings. The results indicate a high de¬ 
gree of relationship of ownership and of 
nonownership to the combined influence of 
the five variables. For the owner group, 
R is .973, and for the nonowner group, R 
equals .994. 

It can be seen from the data in the table 
that the three* measures of relationship em¬ 
ployed produce nearly similar ranks in the 
order of importance of the separate varia¬ 
bles. The ownership of a farm by the par¬ 
ents of the husband, wife, or both, is the 
most important factor associated with farm 
ownership among the propositi. Beginning 

J For definitions of these terms and meth¬ 
ods of calculation, see Morris M. Blair, Ele¬ 
mentary Statistics (New York, 1944) Chap. 
24. 
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tenure status is the variable reflecting the 
largest amount of association with non- 
owners. The remaining factors have small 
coefficients, and therefore little influence, 
in comparison. 

Table Showing Comparison op Separate 
Determination, Partial Correlation, 
and Beta Coefficients 


Yai lable 


a 2 

x 3 

X 6 

X« 

X 2 

^3 

X t 

X 6 


Scpai «ite 
Detci mination 

Pattial 

Con elation 

Betas 

Owners 


.0162 

.0083 

.0236 

.7029 

.5563 

.7266 

.1125 

.0948 

.1318 

—.0179 

.0028 

—.0263 

.1324 

.0948 

.1537 

Nonowners 


.0606 

.0351 

.0646 

—.0549 

.1270 

—.0722 

.0490 

.0435 

.0550 

.7909 

.7330 

.7966 

.1434 

.1473 

.1494 


The tenure status of parents cannot be 
overstressed in connection with the achieve¬ 
ment of farm ownership. Ninety-one per 
cent of the owners reported either one or 
both sets of parents as farm owners at the 
time of the couple’s marriage. Landlessness 
of parents correlates negatively with non- 
owners, because 65 per cent of these couples 
had parents who were farm owners. Other 
data at hand show that eight of every ten 
sons of landless parents who remain in 
agriculture are landless themselves. The 
relatively high proportions of couples in 
both groups with landowning parents sug¬ 
gest that disproportionately large numbers 
of open-country residents, which include 
agriculturists chiefly, are drawn from the 
landowning class. 

The high degree of relationship between 
nonowners and their beginning tenure 
status holds true, because, almost without 
exception, nonowners occupy that status at 
the beginning of earning life. On the other 
hand, relatively few owners started earning 
life on their own farms; hence the relation¬ 
ship between this variable and farm owner¬ 
ship is negative. Other supporting data 


show that farm owners tend to begin their 
earning careers at a higher tenure level 
than nonowners. 

Age at marriage rates third in degree of 
association with the dependent variables, 
ownership and nonownership of farms. 
Nearly two-thirds of the owners married 
at the age of 24 years old or older as com¬ 
pared with less than one-half of the non- 
owners. Other data at hand show that age 
at marriage decreases rather sharply among 
heads of farm families in Oklahoma classi¬ 
fied by age. This fact weakens the signifi¬ 
cance of this variable since nonowners, be¬ 
ing younger than owners on the average, 
have not had as much time in which to 
achieve farm ownership. 

The amount of schooling appears to have 
exerted little influence on the tenure 
achievement of the groups studied, but there 
is reason to believe that it will assume 
greater importance in the future. The sift¬ 
ing process did not operate so rigorously 
when many of the present owners acquired 
farms in Oklahoma. Land was free or low- 
priced, and competition probably was less 
keen than it is now. Henceforth, as farm 
owners are drawn increasingly from the 
landed classes, sharper differences in edu¬ 
cation between owners and nonowners can 
be expected. In this analysis, no adjustment 
is made for the effects of age. Actually 
nonowners as a group have slightly more 
schooling than owners. This difference ex¬ 
plains the smaller coefficients for this par¬ 
ticular variable among nonowners than 
owners. 

Birthplace in a southern state is a varia¬ 
ble bearing a fairly close association to 
nonownership. Eight of every ten non- 
owners as against six of every ten owners 
of farms were born in one of the thirteen 
southern states. Some of the difference in 
these proportions can be traced to the age 
structure of the two groups. This variable 
probably is most important in a state which 
contains relatively large numbers of popu¬ 
lation drawn from other states. 

The principal conclusion derived from 
this study is that farm families are largely 
the product of their geographic and cultural 
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environments and that present differences 
in their tenure status can be understood 
better with a knowledge of their social 
background. The study itself illustrates how 
multiple and partial correlation analysis 
can be applied to special problems in land 
tenure. While the results do not differ ma¬ 
terially from those obtained by tabular 
analysis, limitations of the data have been 
obscured in processing them for correlation. 


For example, differences in the age compo¬ 
sition are extremely important in explain¬ 
ing variations in the behavior of owners 
and nonowners, and unless allowances are 
made for these it is easy to misinterpret 
the actual situation. 

Robert T. McMillan and 
Marylee Mason. 

Oklahoma A. and M. 


NOTES ON LAND TENURE IN COLOMBIA 


From the standpoint of land tenure, the 
rural population of Colombia may be divided 
into four classes: (a) owners or proprie¬ 
tors, (b) occupants who have the spirit of 
the owner but who lack legal title to the 
land, (c) renters {arrendatarios) who pay 
in cash or in work, and (d) agregados. 
Each of these categories may be further 
subdivided, but they constitute the common 
and more permanent classes. 

The owner of a small or a medium-sized 
tract exploits the land directly with his 
own labor, perhaps aided by hired workers, 
uses his own or borrowed capital, and him¬ 
self directs the agricultural operations and 
assumes full responsibility for them. This 
type of agriculturist generally lives on his 
land with his family. His wife and such 
children as are capable of working also 
contribute in a direct and personal form to 
the enterprise. In this way there develops 
a family industry or business. In some cases 
such a proprietor also has participating in 
his enterprise other workers who are de¬ 
pendent upon him, as arrendatarios or 
agregados. Each of these enjoys the free 
use of a small parcel of land belonging to 
the farm on which he constructs his own 
habitation, but he is obligated to work for 
the owner at the customary daily wage. 
Such proprietors are free to transform the 
product of their agricultural activities into 
cash by the sale of their harvest, saving 


* Translated from the Spanish by T. Lynn 
Smith. 


some for new plantings, and also retaining 
a part for the satisfaction of the family’s 
necessities. 

The sizes or extensions of the farms vary 
greatly. Those belonging to the small farm¬ 
ing class range from a couple of acres to 
about 100. Naturally, it is very difficult to 
reduce this category of agriculturists to any 
standard type. 

The class of proprietors also includes the 
agriculturists on a larger scale, those pos¬ 
sessing acreages greater than indicated 
above, and embracing the ones who possess 
great haciendas . Among such proprietors 
no longer is there the customary participa¬ 
tion of the family in the farm work. Many 
of them do not even live on the land but 
reside in the urban center of the municipio 
in which it is located, or in other centers of 
greater importance. Not a few live in 
Bogota, the capital of the Republic. 

Many large proprietors direct their en¬ 
terprises personally aided by mayordomos, 
but others are present only during the sea¬ 
sons of the most important work, i.e., during 
sowing and harvesting. In such cases, the 
number of arrendatarios, or agregados, and 
of day laborers is augmented considerably 
and, as a consequence, the socio-economic 
relations between proprietor and workers 
are more complex and more likely to create 
problems and conflicts. Frequently these be¬ 
come acute and some of them prove to be 
almost insoluble. 

The second class is composed of those 
who occupy land with the spirit of owner- 
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ship, but who lack legal titles to the proper¬ 
ties. It is made up of those who have 
possesbion, but not the full dominion of 
the land that comes through compliance 
with all the legal prescriptions of the law. 
It includes the occupants of unpatented 
lands (terrenoB baldios) whose dominion 
still pertains to the nation, but which are 
destined for those individuals who make use 
of them and acquire the right to their 
adjudication in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the law. This is not the place to 
treat fully all of these rules and regulations, 
but it is well to deal with some aspects of 
the subject. 

From the socio-economic point of view, 
occupation in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the law is highly beneficial to the 
community and the nation. It is the best 
way to create wealth, to build up the coun¬ 
try (hacer patria ), to contribute to the in¬ 
crease of population and to the development 
of expanses that so far have not been in¬ 
corporated into the general economy nor 
brought under the sovereignty of the state. 
But, unfortunately, ignorance of the law, 
desire for gain, and the tendency to ignore 
the legal rights of others have caused this 
precious privilege of easily obtaining almost 
free land to be abused. It has been distorted 
into a system of creating the social con¬ 
flicts which today constitute a tremendous 
obstacle to the work of developing the re¬ 
sources of the nation. 

The “colonato as the phenomena of so¬ 
cial conflict resulting from the perverted 
use of the privilege of settling on unoccu¬ 
pied land is improperly called, is today one 
of the most serious problems in the rural 
community. Especially does it create diffi¬ 
culties in the relationships between proprie¬ 
tors and laborers, whose close ties are based 
in the joint exploitation of the land. 

Where such conflicts exist the social prog¬ 
ress of the rural population is blocked. So¬ 
ciety is in a transitory period of instability, 
which will ultimately produce either stabili¬ 
zation according to customary forms or the 
explosion of restrained interests and pas¬ 
sions which will produce socio-economic 
chaos in the groups affected and throughout 


the nation. It will ultimately lead to a re¬ 
pression and stamping out of the tendencies 
under way, or to a new form of social 
organization with laws, customs and meth¬ 
ods quite different from the old ones. 

Today we are in the period of instability. 
Conflicts over the possession of the land 
between those who claim ownership and 
those who want to put it to economic use 
are frequent and many times nearly in- 
solvable. 

A third agricultural class is made up of 
those called arrendatarios or renters. It 
includes genuine renters who pay in cash 
for the lands they occupy and use, along 
with others who enjoy the use of a bit of 
land in exchange for labor. The first of 
these contains those who secure small and 
others who get large extensions of land, but 
they all have the same characteristics and 
the same problems as do the proprietors. 

The second group of so-called renters are, 
in general, workers or day laborers in the 
service‘of a land owner. They live and work 
on his farm, and as a compensation they 
enjoy the use of a small parcel of ground, 
called an estancia, to cultivate and on which 
they may construct their habitations. The 
price for the use of a parcel is paid in 
work and its form varies according to the 
customs and practices of the various regions 
of the country. In some the arrendatario 
has the obligation of working exclusively 
or principally for the land owner from 
whom he receives the use of a parcel, gain¬ 
ing the usual wage “paid to the laborers; 
in others, he has the obligation of giving 
a designated day or days of the week to the 
labors of the farm without receiving any 
daily wage. The latter is what is called “to 
pay an obligation” (pagar obligaci&n). 
When the farming operations are on a' 
large scale so that many arrendatarios are 
involved, the proprietor or the mayordomo 
rotates the payment of the “obligations” 
among the workers so that they are not 
prevented from cultivating their parcels. By 
this system of organization the proprietor 
secures a permanent contingent of laborers 
for his enterprises; the worker, in turn, 
obtains a place to build his dwelling, space 
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in which to grow the products that arc 
indispensable for his subsistence, called pan 
coger , wages for the days he works other 
than those of “obligation,” and some money 
from the sale of surplus products grown 
on his parcel. These ararngements also give 
rise to a senes of socio-economic relations 
and conflicts of great interest to the student 
of rural sociology. 

The misnamed class of renters (arren- 
datarios) also includes a group similar in 
most respects to those who “pagar obliga- 
cion,” except that the landlord receives as 
his rent a share of the crop from the parcel. 
The percentage taken varies from one re¬ 
gion to another in accordance with customs, 
necessities, and methods of cultivation, be¬ 
tween 50 per cent as a maximum and 20 


per cent as a minimum. Where the per¬ 
centage is at a minimum, the renters are 
more properly called aparceros . 

The agregado or cnidandero is an agri¬ 
cultural laborer who has, in addition, some 
of the characteristics of a domestic servant, 
lie lives on the finca or hacienda, generally 
in the main house. His principal work is 
to take care (vigilar, cuidar ) of the farm, 
preventing damage that might be caused 
by men and animals. Frequently, he also 
participates as a laborer in agricultural 
activities and enjoys the use of a small plot 
of ground somewhere on the farm. Ordi¬ 
narily he is paid by the month, not by the 
day, being considered as a “dependent” or 
retainer. 

Luis Roberto Garcia. 


POSTWAR NEEDS AND PROPOSALS FOR EXTENSION IN 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY* 


We have recognized the need for more 
effective group work in extension service 
for some time; that if the extension service 
is to reach the majority of rural families 
effectively, depending as it does on one, two 
or three professional county workers and 
on local volunteer leaders, it must use group 
methods. Now we are coming to realize 
that it must become effective in the use of 
the rural community unit of organization 
if it is to be of the greatest possible service. 
It has been pointed out before that the 
extension service has not given adequate 
consideration to work on a community basis 
in spite of the fact that the rural com- 


* This paper came out of conferences with 
B. L. Hummel, V.P.I., and Douglas Ens- 
minger, B.A.E., U.S.D.A. It is based on re¬ 
sponses to questionnaires from 21 Exten¬ 
sion Directors and Extension Rural Sociolo¬ 
gists in 18 states. The manuscript was re¬ 
viewed by A. F. Wileden, University of 
Wisconsin and Robert A. Poison, Cornell 
University; to these men the author is 
deeply grateful. 


munity is the best unit for the organization 
of rural society. 1 

Extension rural sociologists in all phases 
of their work have used the group approach. 
Now they are emphasizing the need in the 
present and postwar period of providing 
effective community organization for exten¬ 
sion service. They participate in program 
planning and loader training. But they em¬ 
phasize the need for leader training in 
group methods* as contrasted with leader 
training in subject matter . This is not to 
say that rural sociologists do not have sub¬ 
ject matter of their own. Decidedly they 
do, especially in the fields of population 
changes, standards of living, family rela¬ 
tionships, rural school reorganization, group 
health, social security, recreation, rural 


1 “Extension Service Jumps Back to the 
Neighborhood,” Rural Sociology , VIII (De¬ 
cember, 1943). 

* See W. R. Gordon, “An Interpretation of 
Staff Opinions on Extension Leadership,” 
Rural Sociology , IX (June, 1944), 232-242. 
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church improvement and similar fields. This 
is true also of group technics, including 
discussion, community organization, inter¬ 
group cooperation, changing attitudes, cus¬ 
toms, traditions and mores. These are all 
fields in which research workers in rural 
sociology have made studies throughout the 
years. 

One of the limitations to the more effec¬ 
tive use of rural sociology extension has 
been the fact that all extension workers 
have had to deal with group and leader 
training problems, and some of them have 
been as guilty of a “know it all” attitude 
as have farmers who scoff at “book lamin'.” 
It would be a great boon to the extension 
service if we could give effective help to 
subject-matter specialists in setting up 
leader and group systems. This would pro¬ 
vide, of course, not only developing more 
effective local leadership and group meth¬ 
ods ; it would mean an opportunity to make 
a frontal attack on the problems of inter¬ 
group relations both on the county and the 
community levels, thus avoiding much of 
the duplication, overlapping, and conflict to 
which so many of our good farm people 
object. Extension rural sociologists are 
working in this field; but they do not look 
upon themselves as administrators or usurp¬ 
ing the field of administrators, rather they 
have a service program. 

These are general impressions gleaned 
from responses to a recent inquiry to ex¬ 
tension directors and rural sociologists 
throughout the United States. This inquiry 
was made by the Extension Committee of 
the Rural Sociological Society of America 
and forms the basis for the following more 
detailed report. The replies stressed not 
only what is now being done but what the 
future emphasis should be in extension work 
in rural sociology. The analysis falls under 
three headings: To 

(1) provide community and neighborhood 
organization for extension service, 

(2) help solve specific rural problems, 

and 

(3) strengthen rural democratic pro¬ 
cedures. 


Providing Community and Neighborhood 
Organization 

Extension rural sociologists are now giv¬ 
ing a great deal of attention to providing 
effective community and neighborhood or¬ 
ganization for extension service. Exten¬ 
sion directors are looking to them more and 
more for help in making extension serv¬ 
ice effective in the rural community and 
neighborhood. They recognize that this must 
be done if extension service is to reach the 
people it should. Community and neighbor¬ 
hood mapping, organization, planning, more 
effective use of special interest groups in 
the community and county, and leader selec¬ 
tion and training were needs specifically 
mentioned by respondents. 

Importance and place of neighborhood 
leaders. The neighborhood leader system 
should be adapted to new and changing 
conditions and integrated into a community 
organization scheme. One Extension Direc¬ 
tor stated, “anything that can be done to 
develop better methods in the neighborhood 
and community approach will be worth 
while.” An organization specialist, who had 
done considerable work with the wartime 
neighborhood leader system said, “The hard¬ 
est jobs were the training of agents and 
leaders and in correlating the system with 
present organizations: 4-H dubs, farm or¬ 
ganizations, women’s organizations, soil con¬ 
servation service, etc.” Another felt strongly 
that, “Opportunity must be provided for 
greater variations in the system according 
to local situations; and that a program of 
this sort necessitates considerable time for 
extensive development.” Perhaps the chief 
method and function should be to select 
(preferably by local choice) one or two 
neighborhood leaders in each locality who 
could be the contact person for the extension 
service. 

The need for mapping neighborhoods and 
communities. The war period has empha¬ 
sized the need for knowing the natural 
groupings of rural people. When the war¬ 
time neighborhood plan was launched rural 
sociologists urged the need for mapping 
the natural neighborhood and community 
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groups. Any program of community and 
neighborhood organization calls for a knowl¬ 
edge of the natural groups. It should be as 
important to map rural neighborhoods and 
communities as to map soil types in a state, 
for if we expect to secure local cooperation 
on our extension program we should recog¬ 
nize the groups in which rural people are 
already in the habit of cooperating. A cau¬ 
tion must be noted; that when mapping is 
done it must be in terms of the purpose 
for which it can be used. Not all rural 
groups operate on the locality basis. 

The importance of special interest groups . 
Extension rural sociologists in most states 
have emphasized giving program planning 
and leader training help to what are called 
“special interest groups/’ such as youth 
groups, farmers’ dubs, community dubs, 
farm bureau units. Granges, farmers’ union 
locals, parent-teacher associations, home¬ 
makers clubs, etc. Specific mention by Ex¬ 
tension Directors was of assistance needed 
to the 4-H and older youth program. But help 
to special interest groups is not limited to 
youth groups. One extension rural sociolo- 
gist is to give considerable time to interest 
groups in hdping them “to define their 
problems and purposes and in program 
planning and in conducting meetings.” 
Another plans to give increased attention 
and support to farm membership organi¬ 
zations and agricultural cooperatives, al¬ 
though not to limit his work to the members 
of farm organizations. 

Many demands for program planning help 
come from community units of farmers and 
homemakers’ organizations, parent-teachers 
associations, school community clubs, and 
similar groups. These special interest 
groups are interested in techniques which 
will “make their organizations go,” espe¬ 
cially in leader training and program plan¬ 
ning. They are anxious for the subject mat¬ 
ter for their meetings which will be of value 
to their members, but they do not want a 
rehash of materials which have been dis¬ 
cussed in newspapers, over the radio and 
in various other ways. Subject matter in 
production, marketing and home improve¬ 
ment is welcome, especially if it is fresh 


and well presented and usable. They are 
also much interested in recreation, school 
and church improvement, social security for 
farmers, group health schemes, how to meet 
the need of returning military and war 
worker personnel. In dealing with rural 
groups the extension service must recognize 
these social and group problems, as well as 
production and consumption problems, as 
important in helping improve rural life. 
This may be the way in which the extension 
service must broaden its program to be of 
the greatest service to rural people. 

The importance of intergroup cooperation . 
Few people appreciate, as does the rural 
sociologist, how many groups and agencies 
have grown up in the United States to serve 
rural people, many of them government 
agencies; but few, moreover, can testify to 
the “pulling and hauling” that occur in a 
county or community as well as can a county 
agent. Many “roads” of service have been 
built to the farmer’s gate, but few of them 
are adequately integrated. Often the recom¬ 
mendations of one agency will be in exact 
contradiction of those of another. But, as one 
specialist puts it, “We in extension must 
first put our own house in order. In the 
further development of our organization 
program we need to give special thought to 
the closer correlation of our agricultural, 
home economics and 4-H club programs. In 
the minds of many people they are still 
three separate, distinct programs. Programs 
can be made (in closer correlation) through 
the joint planning on the county basis by 
county boards of agriculture with home 
demonstration and 4-H club work adequate¬ 
ly represented on the Board.” 3 

Rural people should be spared a multi¬ 
plicity of approaches; they should have a 
hand in how to plan for and use these 
services most effectively. Farming and farm 
family life is a cooperative venture; the 
services provided for their use should be 
made available on a cooperative and inte¬ 
grated basis. The county agent, home dem¬ 
onstration agent, 4-H dub leader, SGS field- 


8 See Gordon’s report on this point, op. 
cit., p. 237. 
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man, FSA supervisor, AAA committeemen, 
farm organization worker, county health 
doctor and nurse, rural pastor, vocational 
teacher, librarian, and all similar profes¬ 
sional people need to know each other, plan 
together and understand each one’s pro¬ 
grams and how they are carried out. They 
must be aware not only of the service from 
their own agencies, but also of those avail¬ 
able from other agencies, so that if need 
arises they can help find the solutions or 
turn the problem over to those qualified to 
handle them. The extension rural sociolo¬ 
gists can help in this process of integration 
and cooperative program planning. 

The necessity of leader training in group 
methods . Leader training is essential if the 
extension service is to have effective group 
and community organization. Director Si¬ 
mons of New York requested that, “We 
ought to have a more active leaders’ train¬ 
ing program.” Assistance must be given 
both to adult and youth leaders, “to improve 
the technic and leadership — training in 
skills (methods) - always holding before 
them the goals of the total community life.” 
In order to train group and community 
leaders we must “utilize effective techniques 
so that larger groups of people may be 
reached in an organized way.” Both exten¬ 
sion directors and extension rural sociolo¬ 
gists emphasized the need for group leader 
training methods. One extension rural soci¬ 
ologist frankly recognizes, “that much more 
experimental work is needed on a selected 
basis and that we need much more research 
analysis.” 

A proposed community extension organi¬ 
zation system . The extension service is faced 
with the necessity then, of developing a 
more effective system of community organi¬ 
zation. Would it not be desirable to develop 
a uniform approach? Such an approach 
could be simple, such as to have two chief 
features: 

(1) Holding winter afternoon community 
meetings in each of the larger natural com¬ 
munity centers (as shown by mapping the 
county), and doing so in the same center 
every year so that the people will under¬ 


stand, expect, and look forward to these 
meetings, having leaders in each neighbor¬ 
hood to promote them; and 

(2) giving those in attendance the oppor¬ 
tunity to sign up as cooperators in the 
projects discussed at these meetings and 
asking for volunteers to carry on demon¬ 
strations in their neighborhoods. Some of 
the meetings could include participation by 
both the county agricultural and home dem¬ 
onstration agent. 

Local communities might be urged to or¬ 
ganize for continuation of the meetings or 
to carry on surveys, studies, discussions 
and project activities of their own. Yearly 
county planning conferences with leaders 
from the communities would then be neces¬ 
sary. Project cooperators could be asked to 
keep records and submit reports of results 
at the end of the year. Special interest 
groups could see that their leaders and 
members were in attendance at these com¬ 
munity extension meetings. Some such plan 
seems highly desirable and feasible. 

It may be desirable that some such sys¬ 
tem be carried on experimentally in a few 
selected counties. One specialist recommends 
that, “We should select one or more coun¬ 
ties in each district and there maintain an 
organization program in which we attempt 
to reach out and go forward in as many 
new and effective ways as seem practicable 
. . . (with) a more or less continuous study 
of the effectiveness of our whole organiza¬ 
tion and education program in reaching 
farm people.” 

Helping Solve Specific Problems 

Extension rural sociologists have been 
concerned in the past with organization and 
service. But the field of subject matter in 
rural sociology offers a real challenge to 
the teaching abilities of rural sociologists. 
The special committee report of the Land- 
Grant College Association on Postwar Agri¬ 
cultural Policy has a section on Rural Liv¬ 
ing and Social Facilities which lists the 
following problems of concern to rural soci¬ 
ologists: Rural schools should be improved; 
better health is needed; social security 
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should be extended to rural people; better 
housing is desirable; rural recreation is 
needed; religious activities should be devel¬ 
oped. 1 Extension directors and rural soci¬ 
ologists specifically mentioned these and 
such other fields as family relationships, 
population adjustment, work with minority 
social groups, work with the “rurban” popu¬ 
lation, a program to enable small farmers 
and farm laborers to live comfortably in 
the country, practical land settlement proj¬ 
ects for the returned war veteran going 
onto the land, and extending free library 
service to rural people. Most of these fields 
are those in which rural sociologists have 
or can get subject matter. Work in these 
fields will require not only the teaching of 
subject matter but working with organiza¬ 
tional techniques as well. It may well be 
that major attention should center on the 
following: 

J Reorganization for rural education. The 
problem is to provide not only a good 
twelve-year education program for the 
youth but also (1) to provide in that school 
program for the training of youth for rural 
as well as urban life and (2) to develop an 
adult educational program that is adequate¬ 
ly integrated with the present adult educa¬ 
tional program for rural people. 

Experimentation in group health pro¬ 
grams. Recently, rural sociologists have 
carried on significant studies on the rural 
health situation. The plain fact is that the 
health of rural people is not as well pro¬ 
tected as that of urban people. Subject mat¬ 
ter in the field of the organization of county 
health units, hospital and medical coopera¬ 
tives, and similar service is in the hands 
of rural sociologists and they should be out 
using it in rural areas. 

Studying social security . Can we prevent 
a situation in which one-third of the farm 
people in the country again will be on 
relief? There are well-developed proposals 
to meet such a situation through a more 
complete social security program, but rural 

4 See also, “Rural Communities of Wiscon¬ 
sin Getting Ready for Tomorrow,” Cir. 353, 
Ext. Ser. of the Coll, of Agr., Jan., 1945. 


people have little information on them. The 
extension rural sociologists have a real field 
of service here. 

Providing adequate recreation. This is a 
method as well us subject matter field, for 
it requires the learning of skills, especially 
on the part of the local leaders. Assistance 
with youth centers, and group and com¬ 
munity recreation programs is in great de¬ 
mand. Music, drama and art are a part of 
this need if rural communities are to be 
made “socially satisfying to both youth and 
adults.” 5 

Aiding rural church revitalization. The 
rural church has reached such a low ebb 
in many communities that numerous na¬ 
tional and state church bodies have become 
deeply concerned. Because rural sociologists 
have made significant studies on the work 
of the rural church and its relation to rural 
life they have increasingly been called upon 
for help. Moreover, the extension service 
can be made more effective if church leaders 
understand its program and benefits; and 
rural churches will become more vital to 
the needs of rural people if they understand, 
help develop, and use the extension service. 

Providing services for rural nonfarm 
people. The rural community is made up of 
as many nonfarm as farm people. Their 
welfare, like that of farm people, is of 
concern to the whole of society. It is sig¬ 
nificant that the areas of greatest increase 
in population have boon the rural or open 
country non farm areas. Because movements 
into the country on small plots of ground 
involve not only production, marketing and 
consumption problems but also problems in 
education, health protection, local govern¬ 
ment, church participation, recreation and 
community organization, the extension rural 
sociologist has a part to play. 

Discussing population changes . The US 
DA has an Outlook Service, through the 
extension service, that has become extreme¬ 
ly valuable to farm people. The welfare of 
rural people is affected, also, by changes 


8 Land-Grant College Report. 
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in population. To have good family life, 
good schools, good churches and a good 
community life requires a certain degree 
of stability. A population outlook service 
may prove as valuable as a production and 
price outlook service and probably could 
be as easily developed. Here is a real field 
for service for the extension rural sociolo¬ 
gist. 

Social aspects of land settlement Many 
people, including soldiers and war workers 
may return to the land, especially as part- 
time farmers and city workers on small 
aceragos. The social problems involved for 
consideration arc: Location of site relative 
to adequate schools, churches and other 
community services; guidance and training 
of those who desire to return; their inte¬ 
gration into the life of the community. 
Many groups, such as insuraxice companies, 
will be seeking help and the help that can 
be given by the rural sociologists must not 
be overlooked. 

Strengthening Rural Democratic 
Procedures 

"One of the most urgent needs of agri¬ 
culture is a means of assuring that the 
programs and policies adopted are those 
which reflect the needs and wishes of local 


people.” 0 This point of view also is reflected 
in responses from various individuals to the 
present inquiry. “The neighborhood leader 
system, public discussion, and careful plan¬ 
ning should make it possible for the exten¬ 
sion service to reach more people and render 
a greater service to farm families,” reports 
one rural sociologist. Others report, “prac¬ 
tically all small groups of neighborhood 
leaders have been conducted as discussion 
groups,” and that, “a large share of time 
is given to organizing the discussion groups 
to secure action on plans for postwar un¬ 
employment.” 

The techniques of discussion shoot through 
almost all group methods. It is essential if 
local people are to analyze their own needs, 
and help to formulate and carry out plans 
of action. It is highly useful to get a better 
understanding of new methods and to adapt 
them to use on the farm, in the home or in 
the community. It is a group method and 
certainly extension rural sociologists should 
be trained and ready to help with it wher¬ 
ever needed and useful. 

David E. Lindstrom. 
University of Illinois. 

fl Postwar Agricultural Policy, Report by 
the Committee on Postwar Agricultural 
Policy, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Oct. 1944, p. 69. 
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Health and Medical Cake 

Based on the 1941-1942 investigation of 
family spending and saving in wartime, the 
study, what farm families spend for med¬ 
ical cate, 1 presents, largely, through pie 
charts and pictorial bar charts, an analysis 
of farm operators’ families’ expenditures 
for medical care. The first part deals with 
expenditures for medical care at three in¬ 
come levels: $250-500, $750-1,000, and 

$2,000-3,000. The second part analyses the 
medical expenditures of middle income level 
families alone, emphasizing comparisons of 
those having high and low medical ex¬ 
penses. The third part brings out rural- 
urban differences in medical care expendi¬ 
tures at the respective farm, village, and 
urban median income levels. 

The health and medical-care situation in 
rural Virginia , 2 with suggestions for im¬ 
provement of conditions, is the subject of 
another health bulletin from the Virginia 
Experiment Station. Death rates for con¬ 
tagious diseases have declined rapidly dur¬ 
ing the past generation but infant, ma¬ 
ternal and general death rates are still 
higher than similar rates for the nation 
and deaths due to tuberculosis and syphilis 
are much higher than the average for the 
nation. The health status of Negroes is 
worse than that of the whites. Wide var¬ 
iations in health conditions exist within 
the different regions but in general rural 
health conditions are worse than urban. In 
some rural regions there are more than 
5,000 persons for every physician and more 

f Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Edgar A. 
Schuler, J. Lambert Molyneaux, and T. Wil¬ 
son Longmore. 

1 Jean L. Pennock and Grace M. Angle. 
What farm families spend for medical care . 
18 pp. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. 561. 
Washington, D. C. April 1945. 

* Leland B. Tate. The health and medical- 
care situation in rural Virginia . Va. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 363. 51 pp. Blacksburg. 
October 1944. 


than 10,000 persons for every dentist. Less 
than one-third of the local hospitals for 
general use are in rural areas where two- 
thirds of the people live. The lack of doc¬ 
tors and hospitals and the high cost in pro¬ 
portion to farm incomes cause many rural 
people to go without medical care. Future 
possibilities for providing more health and 
medical services include: (1) an expansion 
of the present health-serving agencies such 
as the local health departments; (2) the 
prepayment plans of medical care; (3) co¬ 
operative community hospitals; (4) local 
hospital systems partly tax supported and 
(5) subsidized State systems of medical 
aid. When prepayment plans for hospital, 
surgical and medical care are developed 
further and become more widespread, they 
should be able to provide relatively more 
service and more reasonable rates. 

Health and mortality in Louisiana , 8 is a 
concise and clear-cut analysis of U. S. 
Census Bureau mortality data on the 25,648 
persons who were reported as having died 
in Louisiana during 1940, and of the 
changes which have taken place in Louis¬ 
iana and the United States death rates 
between 1920 and 1940. Topics treated in¬ 
clude: the most common causes of death for 
Louisiana as a whole; residential and racial 
differences in death rates from all causes; 
a comparison between Louisiana and United 
States rates, by place of residence 4 and 
race, for the 25 most common causes of 
death; and changes in mortality rates, by 
race, between 1920 and 1940. 

The 25 figures which graphically illustrate 
the text and the five tables of basic data on 
mortality rates generally serve to empha¬ 
size the importance of racial differences in 
mortality rates as well as the differences 
between Louisiana and United States rates. 

8 Louise Kemp and T. Lynn Smith. Health 
and mortality in Louisiana . La. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 390. 46 pp. University, May 1945. 
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Population 

In Population in relation to resources and 
employment opportunities in South Caro¬ 
lina,* Allen Edwards develops an index of 
population pressure. For the farm popula¬ 
tion the index includes: (1) adjusted farm 
income per capita farm population, (2) ad¬ 
justed farm income per male agricultural 
worker, (3) value of land and buildings per 
capita of the farm population, (4) average 
cash farm income per hired farm laborer, 
and (5) average days worked in nonagri- 
cultural employment per farm operator. The 
index of nonfarm population pressure com¬ 
bine average monthly rental of nonfarm 
homes in 1940 and average annual earnings 
of workers in covered employment in 1943. 
The two are combined for an index of total 
population pressure and the indexes, as 
well as their components and related mate¬ 
rials, are shown by counties. 

Farm and small town workers in metro¬ 
politan industry/* is a study based on inter¬ 
views with 58 families in Spokane, who 
had come from communities of less than 
10,000 population after January 1,1940 and 
who had at least one person living at home 
who was working in war industry in the 
summer of 1944. The largest proportion of 
the families came from Washington or 
nearby States although 31 States, Alaska 
and British Columbia were represented. The 
most important reason given for coming was 
to find better jobs. The majority had made 
occupational adjustments satisfactorily but 
some disliked their jobs because of poor 
working conditions, preference for other 
work or inconvenience of location and trans¬ 
portation. Type of work, congeniality of co¬ 
workers and working conditions rated above 

* Allen P. Edwards. Population in rela¬ 
tion to resources and employment oppor¬ 
tunities in South Carolina. South Carolina 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 368, 61 pp. Clemson, 
May 1945. 

6 Paul H. Landis and Katherine H. Day. 
Farm and small town workers in metro¬ 
politan war industry. A Sociological Study 
of War Migrants in Spokane, Washington. 
Series in Rural Pop. No. 11. Wash. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 460, 39 pp. Pullman, March 
1945. 


wage rates in affecting workers likes and 
dislikes of jobs. More than three-fourths of 
the group studied lived in new housing units 
where the row houses, crowding and gen¬ 
erally undesirable living conditions gave 
them a feeling of inferiority in relation to 
other residents in the community. In spite 
of this, the majority liked Spokane—its 
climate, schools, medical facilities, etc. Only 
a few had definite plans for establishing 
themselves on an independent basis after 
the war. 

Youth Studies 

Washington high school graduates in de¬ 
pression and in war years/ is fifth in a 
series of studies which traces the activities 
of Washington high school graduates from 
the depression period through the third year 
of war. The proportion of boys in high 
school dropped continually after war 
started, with a smaller proportion entering 
college after the first war year. Although 
college attendance of young women de¬ 
creased somewhat during the first two war 
years, the class of 1944 set a new record 
for college entrance with more than a fifth 
of the girls attending. A higher proportion 
of girls began nurses’ training and a small¬ 
er proportion entered commercial schools 
or took postgraduate work in high school 
than in previous years. A majority of the 
boys entered the armed forces immediately 
after high school graduation. More boys 
were in school in 1944 than in 1943, prob¬ 
ably due to the speeding up of the high 
school program which permits graduation 
at an earlier age. A much higher proportion 
of urban youth than rural youth continue 
schooling beyond high school although the 
differences for young women are not as 
great as for young men. 

Youth in the rural community/ is the 

0 Paul H. Landis. Washington high school 
graduates in depression and in war years. 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 463, 20 pp. 
Pullman, May 1945. 

7 E. L. Kirkpatrick and others. Youth in 
the rural community. 30 pp. Youth Section, 
American Country Life Association, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. July 1945. 
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fifth bulletin in a series planned to assist 
young people in discovering and meeting the 
needs of their local communities. Questions 
vital to the welfare of rural youth are dis¬ 
cussed, including opportunities for employ¬ 
ment, preparation for marriage, education, 
recreation, religion and health. The ways m 
which young people can help in solving local 
problems are considered as well as their pos¬ 
sible contributions to national and interna¬ 
tional groups. “But the maximum contribu¬ 
tion within the community, and out to the 
world, comes from the joint efforts of all 
agencies, families and individuals in the 
solution of common problems, the attain¬ 
ment of needed facilities and services, the 
broadening of interests and relationships.” 

Miscellaneous 

Volume 2, No. 3 of the Institute of Social 
and Economic Research 8 issued by the 
Inter-American University includes a di¬ 
rectory of specialists in social and economic 
studies in Latin America as well as a di¬ 
rectory of institutions of higher learning 
and research in Latin America and also a 
250 page article on “Aspects of Rural 
Sociology of Panama” by Ofelia Hooper. 

Inter-relationships among farms 9 were 
studied in three communities in southeast¬ 
ern Kansas in order (1) to describe the 
organization and the combination of farms 
in a mature community; (2) to determine 
the use and needed adjustments of farms 
too small to furnish an adequate return for 
an average farm family; (3) to study 
forces which determine adjustments in in¬ 
ter-farm relationships; (4) to determine the 
most profitable sizes of units and combina¬ 
tions of enterprises for the area and (5) to 
determine the use and exchange of re¬ 
sources as they are affected by size, type and 


8 Bulletin of the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, Inter-American Uni¬ 
versity. Panama, Rep* de Panama. Feb. 
1945. 

*M. L. Otto. Inter-relationships among 
farms in a community . Kans. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Cir. 229, 32 pp. Manhattan, May 1945. 


tenure of farms, the age of operator, and 
the composition of the farm family. 

The percentage of operators hiring labor 
and the average number of days of labor 
hired increased with size of farm. More 
labor was hired on the general, beef-cattle 
and hog farms than on other farms. A rel¬ 
atively high percentage of farms in all size 
groups were either general, cash-grain or 
feed-crop farms although the cash-grain and 
wheat farms had a tendency to be some¬ 
what larger than average. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the opera¬ 
tors were tenants, 30 to 35 per cent were 
owners, and 25 to 30 per cent were part- 
owners. In general owner-operators lived on 
the smallest farms, part-owners on the larg¬ 
est farms and tenants on farms of medium 
size. Owners operated a higher percentage 
of livestock farms, tenants more of the 
cash-grain and crop farms as well as many 
dairy farms, while part-owners were found 
on all the types of farms. The average age 
of all operators was about 50 years with 
owner and part-owner operators older than 
the average and tenants five to six years 
younger than the average. The number of 
persons in the families of the part-owners 
was near the average for all operators; 
families of the tenant-operators were larger 
than the average, families of the owners 
were smaller than the average. 

In Farms for veterans,™ published by the 
National Planning Association, Lowry Nel¬ 
son outlines the postwar supply of and de¬ 
mand for farms and concludes that with the 
prospective demand for farms among veter¬ 
ans there will be more persons wanting to 
farm after the war than the number of 
farms likely to be available from retirement 
or death of operators, expected departures 
to other occupations, the return of military 
land, and the opening of new land farms. 
The report points out that it is essential to 
allow for the fact that agriculture is a 
shrinking segment of the total economy; the 


“Lowry Nelson. Farms for veterans . 22 
pp. A joint committee report. Planning 
Pamphlet No. 47. National Planning Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D. G. Sept. 1945. 
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experience following World War 1 revealed 
the weakness inherent m land settlement 
projects for veterans; veterans who under¬ 
take farming as a means of earning their 
living should be cfahhshcd on farms of 
sufficient sire, have enough capital resources 
to permit efficient operations, and veterans 
who plan to farm should not be established 
in closed communities or veteran colonies. 
There are 15 recommendations, including 
some statements of dissent by individual 
committee members. 

Using 850 replies to a questionnaire sent 
to independent, local, state, and regional 
groups and branches of national organiza¬ 
tions in every section of the United States, 
the author of Here's how it's done, 11 de¬ 
scribes some of the techniques that have 
proved most successful in stimulating inter¬ 
est in national and international problems 
and community planning. It turns out to be 
an up-to-date compendium of illustrations 
of homely but modern Democracy at work 
—through forums, lectures, radio, record¬ 
ings, films, posters, drama, press advertis¬ 
ing. The large number of illustrations are 
applicable to city rather than to rural life. 
A fairly complete list of sources of program 
material available from national organiza¬ 
tions is included. 

Other Publications Received 

Bird, Bedford W. and Landis, Paul II. Plan¬ 
ning the rural hospital and health center . 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Popular Bui. 181, 
10 pp. Pullman, Aug. 1945. 

Frame, Nat T. It ash more, a village-centered 
community in the cornhelt tit wartime. 25 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. IT. S. Dept Agr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. 

Governmental cooperation and the returning 
veteran in Connecticut communities. 50 
pp. Council on Intergovernmental Rela¬ 
tions. Transportation Building. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 1945. 

"Florence B. Widutis and others. Here's 
how it's done. A Popular Education Guide. 
74 pp. Postwar Information Exchange, Inc. 
New York, 1946. 


Ilaag, Herman M. Income, expenses and 
savings of local cooperative associations. 
Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bui. 389, 30 
pp. Columbia, March 1945. 

Landis, Benson Y. Me mans of the section 
on alcohol studies Yale University No. 4* 
Some economic aspects of alcohol prob¬ 
lems. 44 pp. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, New Ilaven, Conn. 1945. 

Lee, Alfred McClung. Race riots aren't 
necessary. 31 pp. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 107. Public Affairs Com. Inc. New 
York. 1945. 

Longmore, T. Wilson and Vaughan Theo L. 
Cass County rural health service , Cass 
County, Texas, 1941-44. 117 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Little Rock, Ark. 
May 1945. 

Longmore, T. Wilson. Watson, Arkansas, 
effect of war in a Mississippi delta com¬ 
munity. 27 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Little Rock, Ark. June 1945. 

McMillan, Robert T. Rural farm housing 
charactciisties in Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Mimco. Cir. M-140. 9 pp. Still¬ 
water, May 1945. 

Martin, James W. Southern state and local 
finance trends and the war. 106 pp. Van¬ 
derbilt University Press. Nashville, Tenn. 
and University of Kentucky Press, Lex¬ 
ington, Ky. March 1945. 

National Education Association. Depart¬ 
ment of Rural Education. Rural schools 
for tomorrow. Yearbook. 152 pp. Wash¬ 
ington, D. O. Feb. 1945. 

Tostlebe, Alvin S. and others. The balance 
sheet of agriculture 1945. 48 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. June 1945. 

Tripp, Thomas Alfred. Rural Americans on 
the move. 24 pp. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1945. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Civilian migra¬ 
tion in the United States: December, 1941 , 
to March, 1945. 7 pp. Series P-S, No. 5. 
Washington, D. C. Sept. 1945. 
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U. S. Congress. Senate. 78th Congress. Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations. Farm tabor 
program , 19 UU. Hearings before a sub¬ 
committee on H. J. Res. 208, 210 pp. 
Washington, D. C. 1944. 

U. S. Congress. House. 79th Congress. Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture. Cooperative agri¬ 
cultural extension work . Hearings on 
H. R. 1690, April 19 and 20, 1945. Serial 

C, 94 pp. Washington, D. C. 1945. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. 79th Congress. 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Further development of cooperative agri¬ 
cultural extension work . Hearings on S. 
383, April 18, 1945. 59 pp. Washington, 

D. C. 1945. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. 79th Congress. Sum¬ 
mary of federal agency reports on full 
employment bill . Report to the Com. on 
Banking and Currency. 102 pp. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. July 1945. 

U. S. Congress. House. 79th Congress. Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Food and ag¬ 
riculture organization of the United Na¬ 
tions. Hearings pursuant to H. J. Res. 


145 providing for membership of the 
United States in the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization of the United Nations. 
April 12, 1945, 78 pp. Washington, D. C. 
1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. What peace can wean to 
American farmers. Maintenance of full 
employment. 28 pp. Misc. Pub. 570. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Extension Service. A pre¬ 
view of tomorrow's educational problems 
in agricultural economics and rural so¬ 
ciology. 34 pp. Washington, D. C. Sept. 
1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Inter-bureau Com. on 
Postwar Programs. Agricultural coopera¬ 
tives in the postwar period. 41 pp. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. July 1945. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Office of Information. 
Social security for farmers and farm 
workers. Washington, D. C. Feb. 1945. 

Weitz, Alice C. Youth and your community. 
31 pp. Public Affairs Pamphlet 108. Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Committee Inc. New York, 
1945. 
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Country Planning , A Study of Rural Prob¬ 
lems. By The Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vi 
+ 288. 7s. 6d. net. 

Until recently Rural Sociology in England 
has been more largely of the historical type 
dealing with village organization and cul¬ 
tural change, from the early origin of the 
manor through the com law end, the ensuing 
rural depopulation and the decay of the 
agrarian countryside. More recently, under 
various titles (agricultural economics, rural 
education, country planning) it has revived 
as a contemporary study with a method, con¬ 
tent and approach closely like that in the 
United States. This work, which is the prod¬ 
uct of C. S. Orwin and his group around 
Oxford, presents the contemporary school 
at its best. (For some others see the papers 
in Creative Demobilization , Vol. II, Oxford, 
1944, E. A. Gutkind, ed.). The immediate 
focal point of this analysis is a region of 
twenty-four square miles in South Central 
England, probably in Oxfordshire. The study 
deals respectively with land and soils, rural 
industries, local government, rural housing, 
education, health, religious organization, 
charity, and social activities and organiza¬ 
tions in this region of three large and eigh¬ 
teen small villages. The final chapter sum¬ 
marizes the results in social planning under 
the caption where do we go from here. 

It is extremely difficult to discuss this 
valuable work in short space unless to an 
audience intimately acquainted with the 
divergent problems of rural life in England 
and on the Continent and with the wide 
differences of opinions among the rural lead¬ 
ers in each country. A few observations, 
however, will give the position of Orwin and 
his group as opposed to various others. 
Orwin thinks that most of the lands of Eng¬ 
land should be reorganized into large farms 
(about 500 acres in size), and thinks the 
inclosure hedges should be uprooted in the 


interests of agrarian efficiency. He speaks for 
“a new inclosure movement” (247). He holds 
that present farming is “putting new wine 
into very old bottles” and since “ancient 
bullock-sheds do not make good modem 
cowhouses,” etc., he favors and makes an 
excellent case for a fundamental reorgani¬ 
zation of the whole of rural life. To a con¬ 
siderable extent this is to be achieved at 
national cost and under country-wide direc¬ 
tion. In the field of housing he is equally 
creative, although critically so of both sides 
of the problem. He does not wish to preserve 
the old, even though picturesque, if ineffic¬ 
ient. (It is fine to have a house which looks 
like a Christmas card but it is better to have 
one watertight). On the other hand, the var¬ 
ious public rehousing acts have tom down 
much that was both good and picturesque 
and have erected a great many misplaced 
artistic monstrosities from the viewpoint of 
the beauty of the remainder of the cottages 
in the English village. 

He recognizes and bemoans the decline 
and almost complete formal extinction in 
England of local government (parish activi¬ 
ties). The Allotment organization and the 
“pub” group seem to be the remaining virile 
organizations and the village publican “if he 
were the right man” often played the most 
important part in village leadership. How¬ 
ever, the proposed remedy in this work is 
not the recreation of a village life based 
upon function and responsibility, because on 
most issues (education, health, parish reor¬ 
ganization, housing, etc.) it holds that the 
further centralization of control away from 
the village is probably the best solution. 

This whole work, barely touched in this 
review, represents some of the best creative 
thinking which has come out of England as 
a proposed reconstruction program. It prob¬ 
ably does not have all the right answers but 
it is at least objective, firmly founded, 
forward-looking, and all British. 

Harvard University. Carle C ‘ Zimmerman. 
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The Reconstruction of World Agriculture. 

By Karl Brandi. New York: W. W. 

Norton and Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. 

viii + 416. $4.00. 

This book is a timely and comprehensive 
discussion of the overall problems of the 
restoration of world agriculture and its re¬ 
adjustment to peacetime. With character¬ 
istic thoroughness the author develops his 
thesis in detail with the use of historical and 
statistical data, and heightens the reader’s 
interest with many interesting sidelights on 
recent developments in world agriculture. 

Chapters I, II and III deal with the expe¬ 
rience of agriculture during and following 
World War I. They contain an excellent 
statement of the division of labor in world 
agricultural production, with special refer¬ 
ences to food production and European im¬ 
port requirements; agricultural recovery in 
the 1920’s; and the depression of the 1930's. 
Students of agricultural policy will be espe¬ 
cially interested in the discussion of the 
functional behavior of agriculture, in Chap¬ 
ter III, and the role of government in re¬ 
covery, especially in the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany. 

The next three chapters, IV, V and VI, 
deal with the impact of war on world agri¬ 
culture and its probable consequences. Spe¬ 
cial consideration is given to the food strat¬ 
egy of various countries, the effects of the 
strategy as indicated by the most reliable 
sources of information, and the probable 
status of food supplies at the close of hostil¬ 
ities and during the demobilization. Discus¬ 
sion of the latter is necessarily more specu¬ 
lative than previous sections because of the 
date of final editing (late in 1944) although 
the author expresses an optimism in the 
probable food situation based on his belief 
that food production was generally well 
maintained during the war and that farming 
has great resiliency to meet new exigencies 
and opportunities. 

Chapters VII, VIII and IX contain the 
meat of discussion that a reader would ex¬ 
pect in a treatise on reconstruction of world 
agriculture. Agricultural policy for an era 


of peace is here in the foreground. Protec¬ 
tionism, free trade, feudalism, family farms, 
general economic progress and various gov¬ 
ernment controls are comprehended in the 
discussion. 

The concluding chapter gives the broad 
outlines of agricultural reconstruction in 
selected countries as indicated by tradition, 
resources and existing techniques. As in 
previous chapters, emphasis is placed on the 
countries of western Europe, particularly 
Germany, and the Americas which probably 
will continue to play a leading role in world 
agriculture. 

A refreshing point of view is assumed by 
the author throughout in recognizing that 
agriculture is a sector of a national economy 
and that there is great interdependence of 
agriculture, industry and commerce. Agri¬ 
cultural fundamentalism is denied (p. 246). 
Emphasis is accordingly given to the im¬ 
portance of industrialization to agricultural 
welfare because of the relatively greater 
opportunity for expansion in industry, com¬ 
merce and professional services. It, there¬ 
fore, follows that “any plans to deprive in¬ 
dustrial nations of their key industries and 
force them back into a peasant economy . . . 
are contrary to political and economic reason 
and necessity.” (p. 404) 

One must not conclude without pointing 
out the importance which the author at¬ 
taches to international trade and related 
domestic policies in the reconstruction of 
world agriculture. Expansion, it is argued, 
is essential to avoidance of the creation of 
situations for political explosion in a world 
where war has recently laid the foundation 
for industrial and agricultural expansion. 
Suggested cornerstones for expansion of 
world trade are (1) concerted action of 
Great Powers to foster trade, (2) encourage¬ 
ment of export of capital, (3) avoidance of 
straight jackets of bilateral agreements, 
quotas and similar restrictions to foreign 
trade, and (4) adoption of domestic policies 
that contribute to the above ends. 

H. B. Price. 

University of Kentucky. 
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The Governing of Men. By Alexander H. 

Leighton. Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1045. Pp. xvi + 404. 

$3.75. 

The Governing of Men is divided into two 
parts. Part I sets forth in considerable de¬ 
tail the story of Poston, a Japanese reloca¬ 
tion center established along the Colorado 
River in the State of Arizona. Part II, built 
largely on Part I, projects numerous prin¬ 
ciples and recommendations concerning the 
governing of men, and these are given uni¬ 
versal application. The approach is made 
largely from the standpoint of cultural an¬ 
thropology, sociology, and psychology, and 
the book should bo a real revelation and aid 
to administrators trained along traditional 
lines. To my knowledge, no other book 
brings to fruition such a welcome and ef¬ 
fective cross-fertilization of the above listed 
social science disciplines with political 
science. 

At first glance the title of this book 
causes some confusion. Its anomalous 
nature is dispelled in a statement by Danton 
before his execution, “Oh, it were better to 
be a poor fisherman than to meddle with the 
governing of men.” This somber motive is 
maintained throughout the book and is par¬ 
ticularly apparent in Part I, which sets 
forth the confusion, hardships, and tragedy 
which marked the uprooting of thousands of 
families from the West Coast, and their 
incarceration in what some call relocation 
centers and others call concentration camps 
(See “What Not to Do with Japan” by 
Willis Church Laniott in Harper's Magar- 
zine , June 1045, p. 5K5). 

The Governing of Men reflects the work 
of outstanding research workers. While it 
was issued under the auspices of the Amer¬ 
ican Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions, the following social scientists other 
than the author contributed to the planning 
and execution of the work: E. II. Spicer, 
Conrad M. Arensberg, Robert Redfield, 
Clyde Kluckholn, Harry Field, Laura 
Thompson, Dorothy C. Leighton, the late 
Eugene Lerner, and Elizabeth Colson. Sev¬ 
eral of these were on the research staff, 
known as the Bureau of Sociological Re¬ 


search, in the Poston relocation center. The 
staff also included more than a score of 
capable Japanese-American students, who 
contributed much to bridge the gap between 
occupants in the Center and the white mem¬ 
bers of the staff. 

Most readers no doubt are already far 
miliar with some of Dr. Leighton’s previous 
studies. Dr. Leighton is trained in the fields 
of both medicine and psychology and has 
made important contributions to the litera¬ 
ture dealing with Navahos and Eskimos. 
As the author of The Governing of Men, he 
also carries the title of Lt. Comdr., Medical 
Corps, U.S.N.R., from which service he was 
detailed to take charge of the study here 
described. 

The aims and functions of the study lead¬ 
ing to the preparation of this book are stated 
as follows: 

1. To aid the administration by an¬ 
alyzing the attitudes of the evacuees 
with particular reference to their re¬ 
sponses to administrative acts and to 
draw practical conclusions as to what 
worked well, what did not work so well 
and why. 

2. To gather data of a general char¬ 
acter that might be of value in the ad¬ 
ministration of dislocated communities 
in occupied areas. 

3. To train field workers of Japanese 
ancestry in social analysis so that they 
could be helpful in occupied areas of 
the Pacific, during or after the war. 

While it was in part the purpose of the 
Bureau of Sociological Research to aid the 
administration of the Poston Center, it is 
fortunate that the value and significance of 
this research effort need not be measured by 
the experiences and events described in Part 
I of the book. The administrators of the 
Center undertook an unhappy job which by 
no stretch of the imagination or by ad¬ 
ministrative ingenuity could be executed to 
the satisfaction of all interested groups. 
Tension on the West Coast reached such a 
high pitch that unreasonable demands were 
made in many quarters and by many groups. 
Naturally, these could not be satisfied. On 
the other hand, there were many thousands 
of Japanese-Americans who had committed 
no overt act against the Government, many 
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of them American-born citizens, who were 
ruthlessly torn from their communities and 
means of livelihood and placed behind barbed 
wire fences at Poston and other places. 
Moreover, administrative responsibility for 
the Center was divided among the War Re¬ 
location Authority, the Commissioner of In¬ 
dian Affairs, and the War Department. No 
clear-cut, over-all policy for the Center was 
ever developed, and this situation perpet¬ 
uated a prolonged state of confusion, frus¬ 
tration, and resentment on the part of the 
evacuees. 

On the basis of the experiences and events 
described in Part I, the author projects his 
postulates, principles and recommendations 
in Part II. Suggestive of the author's ap¬ 
proach are chapter headings 16, 17, and 18, 
which deal respectively with “Individuals 
Under Stress,” “Systems of Belief Under 
Stress,” and “Social Organization Under 
Stress.” Samples of principles submitted in 
chapter 17 follow: 

People under stress are inclined to 
become more intolerant of belief sys¬ 
tems which they perceive to be different 
from their own (p. 296). Related to 
this intolerance is the common belief 
system that persons are cut to one 
stereotyped pattern and are possessed 
of traits that are unaccountable, in¬ 
ferior or repugnant (p. 297). 

No better hand-book for administrators and 
even legislators has come to this reviewer's 
attention. 

The author would have done well to 
emphasize the fact that good policies must 
accompany good administration. No admin¬ 
istrator, regardless of his genius or art, can 
attain the objectives set forth without sound 
policies. Good policies may be implied in the 
principles, but the need for them deserves 
special emphasis. Query: Was the evacua¬ 
tion program good policy? 

Rural sociologists and other social scien¬ 
tists will do well to Tead this book and test 
Mr. Leighton's principles and recommenda¬ 
tions, not only in community and cultural 
studies but also in administrative programs 
of the Government. For good and perhaps 
sufficient reasons, social scientists are gen¬ 
erally loathe to principle-ize subject matter 


and the bold effort made in this book de¬ 
serves attention, reflection, and it appears, 
application. The integrity and usefulness of 
the social disciplines will be greatly en¬ 
hanced by well-formulated and tested prin¬ 
ciples and recommendations. Moreover, a 
mature science should offer society these 
useful tools. 

Walter M. Kollmorgen. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


A Chinese Village . By Martin C. Yang. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 

Pp. xvii + 275. $3.00. 

This is one of the best, if not the best, 
descriptions of Chinese village organization 
and operation yet published. It is also an 
excellent illustration of how community life 
may be intimately portrayed. 

Martin Yang was born and reared in the 
village he describes, Taitou near Tsingtao, 
in Shantung province. lie lived there until 
he went away to attend high school, but 
each year since that time until he came to 
the United States in 1939, he had gone back 
to his native village for periods ranging 
from five days to several months. He has 
continuously kept up his contacts with rela¬ 
tives, so that his study is an intimate record 
based on personal observation and ex¬ 
perience. 

In 1940, Yang came to Cornell Uni¬ 
versity for graduate study in Rural So¬ 
ciology, after having spent one year in 
Wittenberg College in Ohio. In 1929, he had 
received a B.A. degree from Cheeloo Uni¬ 
versity, Tsinan, China, and subsequently 
taught in that school and worked in China's 
Rural Reconstruction Movement. In 1942, 
Yang received his doctorate, having pre¬ 
pared his thesis on a study of The Market 
Town and Rvral Life in China . Following 
this, Yang was granted a fellowship in the 
Department of Anthropology at Columbia 
University, where he was able to carry on 
further study in that field and to conduct 
the study which resulted in this book. Yang, 
therefore, had both the first hand experience 
and the scientific training which could pro¬ 
duce this very personal, yet scholarly and 
accurate, study. 
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Yang's method of presentation is a dy¬ 
namic one. After describing tho physical 
site of his village and its relation to the 
outer world, the people of the village and 
the way they make their livelihood and the 
standard of living they get from it, he 
focuses upon the social functioning of the 
village residents. Proceeding from the thesis 
that the foundations of the social life of the 
Chinese village lie in the operation of the 
family, he explains the relationships be¬ 
tween the family members, describes the 
family as an economic and ceremonial group, 
the significance of marriage, the rearing of 
children, and the care of the aged. Next 
comes the description of the relationships of 
the individuals and families to the village, 
with neighborhood activities, clan responsi¬ 
bilities, extra-village associations, and vil¬ 
lage conflicts and leadership portrayed. Be¬ 
yond the village is the relationship of the 
individual and his family to the market 
town, and then to the larger world, each of 
which is shown. Finally, Yang's own views 
of what will happen to the village in the 
tomorrow of China are given, the chief sug¬ 
gestion being that rural reconstruction in 
China should center about tho market town, 
an idea he presented in his doctor's thesis. 

Persons who know China, or some other 
part of China, may criticize Dr. Yang's 
book by pointing out that many economic 
and social practices are entirely different 
in other areas from those described. Yang 
recognizes this and points out that China 
is so vast that such must 1 m* the case. A 
major value of his presentation is, however, 
that he ties together the various phases of 
rural living in his area and shows their 
relationships to each other in a thoroughly 
understanding manner, often indicating that 
practices differ in his region from those in 
another place. 

Readers, both lay and professional, will 
enjoy this book. It is well written and has 
an excellent make-up. But the most pleasing 
part of the reading will be in the colorful 
details which give insight not obtainable in 
most works. Just one of many such details 
is the following illustration: Speaking of 
the family living quarters and describing 


how the arrangements are made for the 
different members, the author says, “A mar¬ 
ried son must have his own room. The 
father of a family that had a two-room 
house went to sleep in a neighbor’s barn 
when his son was married. Fortunately, he 
had but one son.” Such insights are given 
relative to farm practices, children's games, 
family organization, food habits, and many 
others so that the reader comes to feel that 
he is really seeing the Chinese village in 
action. 

W. A. Anderson. 

Cornell University. 


Emotional Factors in Learning. By Lois 
Barclay Murphy and Henry Ladd. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. x + 404. $3.50. 

Emotional Factors in Learning should be 
read carefully by college presidents, deans 
and faculty members and, with equal 
thoughtfulness, by psychologists and student 
personnel workers. The book is significant 
for college policy makers and teachers be¬ 
cause it shows what is involved in turning 
on-paper curricula into realized intellectual 
and emotional development of students. It 
is significant for psychologists because it 
reports a pioneer methodological study of 
the “dynamics” of the educational and per¬ 
sonal development of young women through¬ 
out their four years in college. 

Many college teachers and administrators 
will be afraid to accept Murphy's and Ladd's 
findings and to consider seriously their edu¬ 
cational implifications. “A great book is 
hardly a great book unless it is a great 
experience to the student reading it.” . . . 
“teachers . . . deeply hope that each learn¬ 
ing exposure will ‘take,' will be in fact a 
learning experience.” . . . “how different for 
each individual arc the processes of orienta¬ 
tion to the new situation presented by col¬ 
lege, the task of clarification of interests, 
and the patterns of development through 
college.” . . . “This means not only early 
recognition of the character structure of 
the student, but an understanding of the 
basis of the pattern and its probable limits 
of flexibility.” . . . “The shift from reliance 
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upon the student’s stated interests to the 
analysis of her educational needs in relation 
to her total development marks a shift to 
a ‘diagnostic basis’ for curriculum planning 
for the individual.” Those phrases indicate 
the futility of much contemporary educa¬ 
tion and point the direction in which reform 
must occur. Students are differentially per¬ 
meable to certain experiences when they 
enter college and as they continue through 
their education. No amount of loyalty to 
the “logic” of a subject-matter field, no 
amount of devotion to a “great book” can 
change this. Permeability, i.e., learning, de¬ 
pends on the personality structure of the 
student, on the basis of the pattern of this 
structure, on the flexibility or rigidity of 
this pattern; therefore, each student’s readi¬ 
ness for a given learning experience must 
be diagnosed and a plan (curriculum) made 
for her in the light of her total develop¬ 
mental needs. Murphy and Ladd present 
very convincing objective and clinical evi¬ 
dence to support conclusions like these. 
This will be unwelcome and even disturbing 
news to many. 

Psychology, the science of behavior, too 
often falls short of explaining the causes 
that underlie behavior because its researches 
deal with too few of the variables involved. 
Murphy and Ladd have pioneered in vali¬ 
dating research procedures that seek to 
discover all of the factors that shape the 
learning and development of college stu¬ 
dents. “It is not easy to see the ‘whole 
student’; we have to watch not only the 
quality of her work, but the meaning of this 
to her in relation to her present growth 
and future prospects, and the hypothesis 
growing from the process must be constant¬ 
ly checked and evaluated.” This attempt 
sincerely to understand the dynamics of 
learning and development yielded signifi¬ 
cant and suggestive findings and points the 
way for much further research. Psycholo¬ 
gists will find much to ponder in the chap¬ 
ters on Interests and Motivation, Varieties 
of Learning Attitudes, Stages in Orienta¬ 
tion and Growth, The Role of ‘Problems’ in 
Learning, Patterns of Personality, Insecur¬ 
ity at the College Level, and Authority 


Problems in Relation to Learning. Particu¬ 
larly significant is the marriage of testing 
and clinical procedures for data gathering 
and the combining of objective quantitative 
data with subjective qualitative data in the 
forming of hypotheses. A number of inter¬ 
esting individual studies show in detail how 
the data were combined and inter-related 
to yield hypotheses. 

Unfortunately, the book is not as easy to 
read as one might expect and hope. It does 
not hold the interest as well as the unique¬ 
ness and quality of the material would im¬ 
ply. Perhaps this is because it infers a 
synthesis of concepts from the many sci¬ 
ences that study human development and 
behavior, including psychiatry, psycho¬ 
analysis, physical and cultural anthropology 
as well as psychology. More likely it is be¬ 
cause the unfortunate death of Mr. Ladd 
left Mrs. Murphy with an enormous task of 
interpretation and communication and with 
too little time to work at the problem of 
communication after the interpretations 
had been crystallized. But regardless of 
this Emotional Factors in Learning de¬ 
serves careful study by educators and psy¬ 
chologists alike. 

Daniel A. Prescott. 
University of Chicago. 


The Science of Man in the World Crisis, 
Edited by Ralph Linton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiv + 532. $4.00. 

This is an important symposium. All of 
its parts are at least good, and several of 
them are excellent. Its nature encourages a 
reviewer to move sequentially and in a 
somewhat pedestrian manner through the 
21 chapter-papers. 

In the first article, Ralph Linton foresees 
an emergent Science of Man synthesizing 
the knowledge from many specialties around 
a nuclear anthropology. Next, Shapiro states 
the general relationship of biological foun¬ 
dations and social superstructures. Such 
false premises as those which underlie a 
claim that “war is a biological necessity” 
are cleared away. Krogman establishes bio* 
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logical equality among the stocks and races 
of mankind. Khnoborg presents a well-estab¬ 
lished conclusion that racial differences in 
psychology “have not been and perhaps 
cannot be — demonstrated.” 

Kluckholn and Kelly define culture by the 
effective device of reporting discussion in 
a group including several anthropologists, 
a lawyer, a businessman, a psychologist, an 
economist, ami various others. The omission 
of a sociologist is conspicuous. In fact, one 
finds no evidence in this symposium that 
anthropologists are reading current soci¬ 
ology as much as sociologists are reading 
current anthropology. 

Kardiner presents, from psychodynamics 
the concept of a basic personality structure, 
unique in each culture, formed by the pri¬ 
mary institutions of the culture, and “in 
turn . . . responsible for the secondary in¬ 
stitutions.” Then it is Murdoch’s proposition 
that “all cultures are constructed according 
to a single fundamental plan,” and that what 
they “have in common is a uniform system 
of classification, not a fund of identical 
elements.” llerskovits asserts the universal¬ 
ity of cultural change as “intricate varia¬ 
tions on a number of basic themes.” Inven¬ 
tion, discovery, diffusion, borrowing are 
discussed as the mechanisms of change. The 
orthodox concepts of pattern, complex and 
trait are explained, and particularly the idea 
of a dominant focus for each culture is 
proposed. At about this point in the sym¬ 
posium, someone should have discussed the 
presence or absence of a relationship be¬ 
tween basic personality structure (Kardi¬ 
ner) and dominant culture focus (Hersko- 
vits). 

Linton’s paper observes that the unique 
component in this world crisis is a wide¬ 
spread confidence in social planning, yet 
cautions that social science cannot yet pre¬ 
dict, “. . . every new element introduced 
into a culture sets in train a series of 
changes. . . and now , . we are getting 
too many new things ... whose intergration 
entails fundamental changes. . . 

An illuminating one-chapter appraisal by 
Meyerhoff of world resources, especially 
energy, mineral, and food supplies, shows 


that only the world—but no single nation 
within it—is self-sufficient. This is followed 
by a paper by Karl Sax on population, 
stressing trends of differential increase in 
the world and concluding that eventually 
“genetic principles” must be relied on “for 
any permanent improvement of the human 
race.” 

In the next paper, Julian Steward leads 
the reader to expect accelerated accultura¬ 
tion of the American Indian. Then, Kennedy 
sees the 400-year era of colonial domination 
being followed by an era of compromise, 
and ultimately by freedom. During the era 
of domination, the universal traits of colon¬ 
ialism (which embraces about one-third of 
the earth’s territory and nearly one-third 
of world population) have been (1) the color 
line, (2) political control by the possessing 
power, (3) economic dependence, (4) low 
development of social services, (5) lack of 
social contact between natives and rulers. 
Each trait has been supported by underly¬ 
ing rationalizations. Kennedy describes in 
summary the separate imperial colonial sys¬ 
tems and finds three developments tending 
to weaken institutionalized colonialism: a 
decline in its practical advantages, the diffu¬ 
sion of western civilization, and the “rising 
tide of democratic enthusiasm in the West¬ 
ern World.” Keesing summarizes the appli¬ 
cation of anthropology to Colonial Admin¬ 
istration in each of the imperial systems 
anti then in the several fields of welfare. 
Gamio poses the Indianist problem as a vital 
postwar concern of the Americas. 

In a paper of immediate interest to rural 
sociologists, Carl Taylor asserts that the 
rural community “is probably the simplest 
and easiest unit of modern society in which 
to study society as a whole.” He reviews 
the twentieth century development of rural 
social research in the United States, and 
insists that “techniques of research capa¬ 
ble of analyzing the total behavior of their 
(farmers’) lives in local communities will 
. . . accomplish complete analysis of the 
farmer’s contemporary society.” 

On the postulate that “social change is 
habit change,” and after stating the laws 
of learning, Dollard offers a five-category 
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list of situations in which the habits of indi¬ 
viduals are changed: (1) culture change in 
the society, (2) life dilemmas in a social 
group, the (3) psychiatric and (4) psycho¬ 
analytic learning situations, and (5) the 
clinical group. 

Because communication shrinks the world 
and puts all groups in contact, but since only 
an international authority can assure that 
global interaction will take the form of 
cooperation rather than conflict, Lazarsfeld 
and Knupfer propose that the media of mass 
communication must be employed to develop 
universal support of the requisite interna¬ 
tional authority. Communications research, 
embracing audience analysis, content analy¬ 
sis, response analysis and social control 
analysis is described as a sine qua non 
of the international mass communication 
project. 

Because war not only disrupts interna¬ 
tional law and organization, but also 
strengthens sentiments of nationalism, 
Grayson Kirk searches World War II — 
nearing its end as he wrote—for signs of 
nationalist - internationalist trends. History 
has been made so swiftly, that many things 
about which he speculated have already 
been made manifest. 

All of these papers are of interest to 
rural sociologists. An integrative epilogue, 
closing the volume with a critique of the 
relevancy of each paper to the thesis Linton 
sets in the first chapter, would have made 
the symposium excel even its present superi¬ 
ority. Of course there is a slight bumptious¬ 
ness in the appropriation of such a Mother- 
Hubbard designation as the “Science of 
Man,” and a disregard that is at least 
reckless, of the accumulations of knowl¬ 
edge in other fields of social science—say 
economics, sociology, political science—that 
deserve at least co-ordinate standing with 
the independently accumulated stores of 
anthropological knowledge. But space is 
valuable and quibbling on this level is 
hardly constructive. The reviewer urges 
rural sociologists to use this book to in¬ 
crease their competence in working out liai¬ 
sons, then correlations and even integrations 


of research and theory in those kindred 
fields: the sciences of man’s behavior, indi¬ 
vidual and social. 

Howard W. Beers. 
University of Kentucky. 


Patients Have Families . By Henry B. Rich¬ 
ardson. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1945. Pp. xvii + 408. $3.00. 

Here is a milestone along the highway 
of medical progress. Physicians, with the 
help of public health nurses, psychiatrists 
and social case workers have rediscovered 
the family! The Family Study, on which 
this book is based, is a comprehensive proj¬ 
ect financed by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foun¬ 
dation to seek a better understanding of 
the family as a unit in medical care. It 
grows out of the psychomatic movement 
in medicine in which the focus has pro¬ 
gressively shifted from the diseased organ 
to the total personality of the patient. The 
next step appears to be one in which the 
patient is seen as part of a family unit. 
Dr. Richardson, as research director of the 
Family Study, has taken this step in de¬ 
scribing the close connections between fam¬ 
ily health and individual well being. “It is 
no longer easy to conceive of asthma or 
ulcer or obesity as a characteristic only of 
the individual. The idea of disease as an 
entity which is limited to one person, and 
can be transmitted or spread from one 
individual to another, fades into the back¬ 
ground, and disease becomes an integral 
part of the continuous process of living. 
The family is the unit of illness, because it 
is the unit of living.” 

Dr. Richardson makes very effective use 
of the case history method for assembling 
his data. In fifteen detailed case histories 
he identifies the characteristic family pat¬ 
terns associated with different illnesses. Said 
one gastric ulcer patient, “It ain’t the work, 
it’s the aggravation.” Family aggravations, 
humiliations, disappointments are reflected 
by disease in the individual. Dr. Richardson’s 
case histories are a distinct improvement 
over the disease-focussed medical histories 
kept by most hospitals and clinics which 
slight the dynamic interplay of persons 
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within the family. Take for example his 
description of the Martin Q— family in 
which the decisions are all made by Mrs. 
Q—: She made all contacts for jobs for 
family members, had authority over fi¬ 
nances, chose her daughters' boy friends 
and literally monopolized the family con¬ 
tacts with social and relief agencies. “Mrs. 
Q— reduced the rest of the family to mere 
verbal protest and paved the way for their 
escape into illness." Illness among family 
members often proves to be at least in¬ 
directly related to such stresses and strains 
in maintaining the family equilibrium. The 
author wisely concludes that medicine is 
only part of family welfare. The family 
practitioner of tomorrow will serve his 
families best who works closely with the 
family welfare agency, the department of 
public health, and other agencies concerned 
with the family’s total welfare. 

It is unfortunate that the Family Study 
chose to start at scratch in this research. 
There is no bibliography and scant mention 
of any preceding research. No attempt 
seems to have been made to review any of 
the literature on marriage and family re¬ 
search or to equate this study with other 
family studies by sociologists, home econ¬ 
omists and social psychologists. The sci¬ 
ence of intrafamily relations would have 
benefited had these researchers been willing 
to test in this new context, for example, the 
concepts of family adaptability and integ¬ 
ration introduced by Robert Angell in his 
study of families in the depression. The 
work of Bossard, Burgess, Cavan, Komarov¬ 
sky, Mowrer, and Waller, to mention only 
a few, would have been of help in this 
study. Concepts are hewn out on the spot 
to order the data from the case histories; 
and some novel as well as stock terms for 
familiar constructs are produced, such as 
reciprocating systems, family equilibrium, 
focus, polarization, imitation, etc. The 
author succumbs, moreover, to the tempta¬ 
tion to forge concepts by analogy—a ques¬ 
tionable procedure at best: “The family 
maintains an equilibrium within itself and 
toward the environment which is. compar¬ 


able with homeostasis, the mechanism by 
which the individual organism maintains 
itself in a state of balance. The members 
of the family may be compared to the 
organs of the body, in spite of obvious 
differences.” 

Any such pioneering effort can be crit¬ 
icized in detail; but the book will be ap¬ 
preciated as a significant contribution by 
all who are concerned with family and 
social welfare. 

Reuben Hill. 

Iowa State College. 


Development of Collective Enterprise. By 
Seba Eldridge and Associates. Law¬ 
rence: University of Kansas Press, 
1943. Pp. viii + 575. $4.50. 

All students of the urbanization process 
in contemporary society will welcome this 
volumfe as a steadily useful handbook. The 
thesis of the authors, which is abundantly 
documented, is that collectivization of serv¬ 
ices is a response not to demands by labor 
for socialization but to the insistence of 
consumers and/or the public for the more 
adequate provision of services requisite to a 
complex and closely articulated social or¬ 
der. This thesis, while not novel, is differ¬ 
ent in emphasis from the point of view on 
collectivization commonly taught by rural 
sociologists. 

Separate chapters treat at length the his¬ 
torical development, underlying factors, and 
operational features of ten established 
areas of collectivization: (1) protection of 
person and property, (2) roads and streets, 
(3) harbors and waterways, (4) postal 
services, (5) water supply and sewage dis¬ 
posal, (6) land reclamation and water con¬ 
trol, (7) education and research, (8) social 
welfare work, (9) social clubs and fra¬ 
ternal societies, (10) libraries and museums. 

A second series of chapters examines 
major fields now undergoing collectiviza¬ 
tion: (1) forestry, (2) rural settlement, 
(3) electric power, (4) low-rent housing, 
(5) banking and credit, (6) property insur¬ 
ance, (7) life insurance, (8) minimum in¬ 
come insurance (or social security), (9) 
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medical and health care, and (10) recrea¬ 
tion. A glance at these two lists reveals the 
comprehensiveness of the movement studied 
and suggests obviously that it can hardly 
be the expression solely of either the polit¬ 
ically weak labor movement or any combina¬ 
tion of special interests. 

The role of public opinion in this complex 
development is analyzed masterfully in a 
separate chapter, and another special chap¬ 
ter displays the financial aspects of public 
operations. 

The several authors have collaborated 
nicely to offer uniformly excellent treat¬ 
ments of their individual topics and to in¬ 
tegrate their analyses with the theme of the 
volume. Where pertinent, however, they 
have indicated evidence modifying or limit¬ 
ing the core ideas. In this reviewer's opin¬ 
ion the book has only two major defects. 

The chapter on economics is something 
less than adequate. The genuine contribu¬ 
tion of economic analysis, orthodox eco¬ 
nomic theory, is waved aside without ex¬ 
amination. It is significant that the recent 
economic analysis of collectivized or so¬ 
cialized economy — stemming from Pigou 
and best represented today perhaps by 
Lange and Lemer—is not represented. The 
reader who lacked some knowledge of mod¬ 
em economics would fail to realize the im¬ 
portance of this body of theory. Any revis¬ 
ion of this volume should incorporate a sub¬ 
stitute chapter for the present one. 

It would seem, also that social clubs and 
fraternal societies do not rest on the same 
logical basis as the other nineteen services 
analyzed in the volume. Social dubs are not 
open to all comers by virtue of their citizen¬ 
ship in the community or their ability to 
pay a fee for a universal service. Clubs 
recruit members by election of some type; 
they are not truly collective in the same 
sense as the other activities discussed. The 
inclusion of these groups in the volume is 
a jarring note from the standpoint of log¬ 
ical unity and sociological significance in 
this reviewer's judgment. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 
University of Kentucky. 


Mainsprings of Civilization . By Ellsworth 
Huntington. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Incorporated, 1945. Pp. xii 
-f 660. $4.75. 

The author came well-prepared for this 
important undertaking. In a longer-than- 
average life, he has traveled the world 
pretty well over, examining the evidence of 
man's progress and observing the forces 
which helped or hindered him in his rise 
from savagery to civilization. The text is 
divided into three chapters. 

In Chapter I, it is noted that civilization 
has advanced persistently along certain 
definite lines, but that the rate of advance 
has varied greatly from time to time and 
place to place. Man emerges from the ani¬ 
mal stage through the evolvement of mind 
and reason and means of communication, 
notably speech and writing. In the case of 
the nations that have gone the whole gamut, 
early stages of civilization, such as the 
hunting and fishing stages, were followed 
by a progressively more advanced stage, 
such as that of nomadic herdsmen, and 
when population became too numerous for 
such extensive forms of livelihood, the peo¬ 
ple tended to settle down, develop agricul¬ 
ture, and organize governments for the pro¬ 
tection of life and property, and so on up 
the scale. 

Chapter II deals with man’s hereditary 
background, but this cannot be treated in¬ 
dependently of either the forces of environ¬ 
ment or the cultural accomplishments pre¬ 
viously attained. Here enter race problems 
and the instabilities of race; migrations 
and their effects upon human quality; the 
interplay of culture and heredity; the evo¬ 
lution of divergent types; and the selec¬ 
tive process in history, with the Junkers 
and Nazis as examples. 

Chapter III deals with physical environ¬ 
ment and human activity. Here may be 
found the interplay of ecological forces and 
their effect upon human character. The 
author is impressed with, and makes a good 
case for, the influence of the seasons; weath¬ 
er; and such catastrophes as major droughts, 
floods, and storms. Weather cycles, rhythms, 
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and periodicities have their effects upon 
civilization. 

Finally, the author treats of ages of 
darkness and ages of revival in time and 
space. He speaks also of the fate of nations. 
Greece, once the cradle of enlightenment, 
later declined into decadence. Ireland, in 
contrast, once the home of wild cattle-rais¬ 
ers emerging from the stone age, later be¬ 
came the seat of enlightenment-learning, 
prosperity, character, and culture. Then 
comes the anticlimax of overpopulation— 
misery and poverty relieved to some extent 
by migrations, principally to the United 
States, and more recently, while Ireland 
stood by throughout World War II, thou¬ 
sands of her sons and daughters worked in 
England or served in the Allied armed 
forces. 

Heredity, environment, and culture con¬ 
stantly react on each other and make his¬ 
tory. When all three factors are favorable, 
civilization makes rapid strides; when all 
three are unfavorable, retrogression is the 
rule. Progress in civilization depends upon 
health and the vigor with which the people 
use their innate capacities and cultural ad¬ 
vantages. Health depends upon an adequate 
food supply, including proteins, minerals, 
and vitamins, and perhaps other factors as 
yet unfathomed. 

Mainsprings of Civilization makes one 
wonder why such nations as Germany, Italy, 
and Japan should not spend as much time 
and energy trying to conserve and better 
utilize resources and adjust populations to 
these resources as they have wasted war¬ 
ring upon their neighbors for their neigh¬ 
bors’ resources to sustain a designedly in¬ 
creasing population needed for purposes of 
war. 

Bonney Youngblood. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society . By 
Abram Kardiner. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xxi + 473. 
$5.00. 

“This book,” states Dr. Kardiner, “under¬ 
takes to describe a technique for studying 
the reciprocal relations between culture and 


personality and to furnish a reliable critique 
of cultural forms.” This technique is based 
on Freud’s psychodynamics but modifica¬ 
tions have been introduced in the opera¬ 
tional scheme which, as used by Dr. Kardi¬ 
ner, is based on the action system and not 
on instinct . The chief operational concept 
of this technique is basic personality; the 
cultures analyzed are the Comanche in 
Texas and Oklahoma; the Alorese in the 
Netherlands; East Indies; and Plainville, a 
small rural community in the central part 
of the United States. The original data for 
the analysis were furnished by Linton, Du 
Bois and West respectively. 

This study seeks to work out many tech¬ 
nical problems suggested in Dr. Kardiner’s 
earlier work, The Individual and His So¬ 
ciety. One of the primary aims of both 
studies is the delimitation of the basic per¬ 
sonality types in various societies. By basic 
personality type is understood “that per¬ 
sonality configuration which is shared by 
the bulk of the society members as a result 
of the early experiences which they have in 
common.” Some of the additional technical 
advances in this study include: (1) an at¬ 
tempt to specify in greater detail the con¬ 
stituents of basic personality; (2) an effort 
to derive the origin of value systems and 
social goals; (3) the formulation of a con¬ 
cept of differential aggression patterns. 

There can be no question but that Dr. 
Kardiner in the use of this technique has 
made a distinct contribution. His analysis 
displays penetrating insight into the rela¬ 
tion between culture and personality. Rural 
sociologists will find the discussion of Plain¬ 
ville especially helpful in understanding 
many of the aspects of the structure and 
functioning of a typical, rural community 
and in gaining keen insights into the per¬ 
sonality characteristics of the members of 
such a society. 

There are some cautions, however, empha¬ 
sized by Dr. Kardiner himself which are 
well worth remembering. In the first place, 
the present state of development of the 
technique demands that those who would 
adequately use it must be thoroughly trained 
in psychodynamics. The author feels that, 
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on the whole, his method has suffered more 
from insufficiently or inadequately trained 
supporters than from opponents of the tech¬ 
nique. Secondly, it cannot be said that the 
social process has been fully described by 
this technique and therefore many sociologi¬ 
cal implications have been left unexplored. 
Sociologists in using a different approach 
to the study of reciprocal relations between 
culture and personality, in analyzing the 
structure and function of institutions, and 
in interpreting projective systems should 
be able to define many of the sociological 
implications and thus supplement and clari¬ 
fy Dr. Kardiner’s findings. 

This study will be welcomed by all stu¬ 
dents dealing with human society and cul¬ 
ture regardless of the discipline in which 
they have specialized. Despite the fact that 
they may not agree with all of its conclu¬ 
sions and interpretations, they will find in 
it an added understanding of their problems 
and many aids in assisting them in ad¬ 
vancing toward the achievement of a science 
of society. Reed H. Bradford. 

West Virginia University. 


Farmers of the World . Edited by Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Irwin T. Sanders, and 
Douglas Ensminger. New York: Co¬ 
lumbia University Press, 1945. Pp. viii 
+ 208. $2.50. 

This is an important book; important, be¬ 
cause it is, I believe, the first of its kind, 
and as such it brings the international point 
of view in education a step nearer to all 
who will take the trouble to read it. The 
book consists of a carefully grouped and 
edited collection of 14 papers by 16 authors. 
Two of the papers deal with nonliterate 
peoples, six with the peasant peoples of 
China, India, the Balkans and Latin Amer¬ 
ica, and four are concerned with the farmers 
of northern Europe and the United States. 

The book is concerned not only with what 
Agricultural Extension does and what prob¬ 
lems it meets; it also considers the general 
problems of social change among agricul¬ 
tural societies the world around, and the 
relation of Extension to the processes of 
change. It presents briefly three aspects: 


(1) a survey of what Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion is doing in the various countries con¬ 
sidered, (2) a description of the cultural 
milieu in which Extension must function in 
these countries, and (3) a critical evalu¬ 
ation of the Extension situation and its 
relation to the larger sociological problems 
of these societies. The principal contribu¬ 
tion of the book is to be found in the second 
and third of these aspects. In this connec¬ 
tion, the reviewer regards the papers by 
Irwin T. Sanders and G. C. Zimmerman as 
particularly valuable, although the point 
that Extension must recognize cultural vari¬ 
ations to be effective is stressed throughout. 

In dealing with Agricultural Extension as 
an educational agency, the authors are 
aware of its larger implications. Both 
Edmund deS. Brunner and M. L. Wilson 
stress these. To them Extension is an in¬ 
strument for promoting social progress; a 
flexible mechanism for reaching farmers to 
give useful information, to change practices 
and influence attitudes. In short, the aim 
of Extension is to build better farms, better 
homes, better communities and, hence, bet¬ 
ter people. The basic principles of operation 
of Extension, as seen by Wilson, are (1) 
adjustment of the program to the cultural 
setting in which it functions, and (2) demo¬ 
cratic operation. Thus, Extension becomes 
a social process and not a program to be 
administered (p. 193). This is a statement 
of the ideal rather than of current practice, 
and it is to be hoped that more Extension 
workers will adopt this view. The book 
should be required reading for all of them. 

One cannot read this book without being 
in a measure lifted from localism to a cos¬ 
mopolitan point of view with respect to 
education. One begins to realize that the 
problems of agricultural societies are sur¬ 
prisingly similar the world around; and 
that, if presented within the framework of 
their respective cultures, they will respond 
to the same educational stimuli that have 
been gaining response among American 
farmers for more than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. It is an exciting thought. 

C. E. Lively. 

University of Missouri. 
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Land Tenure in The Colonies . By V. Liver- 
sage. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1945. Pp. ix -f- 151. $2.00. 

Land Tenure in the Colonies is a timely 
publication. It is a “must read” for all who 
are interested in tenure problems. With the 
ending of the war it is necessary to give 
more and more attention to land tenure 
problems and their solution. 

Those who have the responsibility for 
developing land policy need to have an un¬ 
derstanding of the close interaction between 
forms of land tenure and the social and 
political institutions as well as an under¬ 
standing of the ways different forms of land 
tenure affect contemporary political struc¬ 
ture. It is recognized that the form of land 
tenure bears a close relationship to the wel¬ 
fare of the people. 

Through comparative study of the various 
tenure systems, Mr. Liversage shows how 
they operated, the circumstances under 
which they operated, and the effects they 
produced. He states briefly but conclusively 
the forms of tenure in various parts of the 
world at different periods of history. He 
appraises their practical effect and in par¬ 
ticular indicates their bearing on colonial 
policies today. “Colonial territories,” he 
writes, “will be made or marred for genera¬ 
tions by the actions of the tutelary powers 
within the next decade or two.” 

The chapters on “Dangers in the Free¬ 
hold System,” “Subdivision and Fragmenta¬ 
tion,” “Farm Indebtedness—Its Extent,” 
“Farm Indebtedness—Its Consequences,” 
and “The Weakness of Owner Occupation” 
have a special bearing on problems as they 
exist in the United States. Mr. Liversage’s 
discussion of remedies and modem policies 
helps one to determine what systems of 
tenure are most conducive to the best eco¬ 
nomic use of land. His book is particularly 
important at the present time because it 
contains essential facts which those who 
determine land policy must know “before 
making decisions of profound consequences 
for the future of the world.” 

Joseph Ackerman. 
The Farm Foundation. 


Pleasant Valley . By Louis Bromfield. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 
vii -f 302. $3.00. 

Pleasant Valley makes pleasant reading. 
More than that, it makes a definite contribu¬ 
tion to rural sociology. Amid all our con¬ 
cern about the processes of group life and 
community relations in rural society, we 
need occasionally to be brought back to a 
realization that the base is the soil! 

It is difficult to submit a book like this to 
cold, critical analysis, for not many, even 
reviewers, can read very far into its pages 
without catching something of the author’s 
enthusiasm for a subject which he has 
lived. Bromfield has a message, and whether 
or not the reader agrees with his inter¬ 
calated observations on politics and the like, 
he cannot fail to agree that the man is 
sincere. 

Briefly, his thesis is this: Through gen¬ 
erations of bad farming methods we have 
wasted our inheritance in the land. We have 
traveled farther along the path to de¬ 
struction than most people in America are 
willing to admit. It is late, but not too late 
to take the road back. Through the applica¬ 
tion of scientific knowlege we can restore 
the fertility of the soil. He knows it can be 
done, because he has done it! 

The author is convinced that our high 
standard of living is an illusion. The level of 
living has begun to slip downward. There 
can be no deceiving ourselves, for the record 
is written in the land itself. The good earth 
has been “murdered by carelessness and bad 
farming and greed and ignorance.” With 
the depletion of the soil has gone a decline 
in the quality of our human stock. “ ‘Poor 
land makes poor people’ is a saying that 
every American should have printed and 
hung over his bed.” 

The author’s nostalgia for rural life is 
sharpened by observations on urban living. 
Rapid urbanization has produced a mass of 
dispossessed families having no sense of 
security, economic or spiritual. The develop¬ 
ment of “security rings” (e.g. “rural-urban 
fringes”) around our cities may offer the 
solution to the problem. Man needs an 
anchor in the land! 
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To prove that reconstruction is possible, 
Bromfield bought three rundown Ohio 
farms that had been “mined” by successive 
generations of exploiters and set about the 
work of restoration with the benefit of the 
best scientific knowledge available. With the 
help of others who had caught his vision, he 
has slowly brought the land back to pro¬ 
ductivity. As a “pilot” farm to show what 
can be done, it is living evidence that man, 
working with Nature, can restore and pre¬ 
serve his precious heritage. 

What we need, the author feels, is a new 
race of pioneers, not the sort that exploited 
the land without making any return, but 
new “adventurers” to restore the richness 
of the soil, pioneers concerned with the eco¬ 
nomic and social paradise America could 
become. Myles W. Rodehaveb. 

University of Rochester. 


Man*8 Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy 
of Race. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. xiv + 304. $3.25. 

Within the past few decades in this coun¬ 
try there has been a spate of books on the 
subject of race, most of them dealing with 
various aspects of the so-called “Negro 
problem.” More recently, however, there 
has been a growing realization that the 
special problems of various ethnic minori¬ 
ties are for the most part rooted in the 
more fundamental and ubiquitous problem 
of our age, racialism or racism. Attempts 
to combat the false doctrines of racism are 
to be witnessed in such books as Benedict’s 
Race: Science and Politics , Barzun’s Race: 
the Modem Superstitution, and the present 
work, Montagu’s Man*s Most Dangerous 
Myth: the Fallacy of Race . 

Dr. Montagu’s book stands out as a care¬ 
ful synthesis and readable presentation of 
salient facts. Although the first edition ap¬ 
peared only a short time ago, the success of 
his work is attested by the publication of 
this enlarged second edition, which contains 
four new chapters and two new appendices. 
Many of the chapters originally appeared 
as independent articles in various maga¬ 
zines and journals, and hence the volume is 


evidently not intended for any particular 
professional group of readers. The anthro¬ 
pologist, biologist, psychologist, and sociol¬ 
ogist will each in turn encounter much that 
is familiar, but the student of the complex 
problems of racism will recognize that the 
author has brought to bear a wide range of 
knowledge in all these fields and focussed it 
with an eclectic understanding. 

The origin of the “race” concept is traced, 
outmoded but still prevalent anthropological 
concepts are criticized, and the findings of 
modem sciences are summarized. Dr. 
Montagu shows how and why the fallacy of 
race has become what he calls the most 
dangerous modem myth. An anatomist and 
physical anthropologist by profession, Dr. 
Montagu brings his scalpel over into what 
he recognizes as a sociological area and per¬ 
forms a neat dissection in the field of social 
pathology. 

Moreover, the work goes on to point out 
constructive solutions of minority group 
problems in a democracy. The appendices 
include a resume of the much-discussed 
Springfield plan, together with other specific 
suggestions for combatting ignorance and 
error. Dr. Montagu’s work is well-written, 
incisively thought out, and on the whole 
carefully done. Like many other recent 
writers in the field, however, he tends to 
maximize racial similarities and minimize 
differences. This is certainly the perspective 
the times require, and science should be 
used to combat spurious popular beliefs in 
racial superiority or inferiority. On the 
other hand, the scientist as such is not 
warranted in using inadequate scientific evi¬ 
dence to bolster the “right” beliefs, and it 
must be acknowledged that many careful 
attempts to explain what may or may not 
be “racial” differences and similarities in 
social behavior do not at present lead to a 
conclusive verdict of either proved or dis¬ 
proved, but rather to the Scotch verdict of 
“not proven.” The present work only oc¬ 
casionally is guilty of such lapses in the 
effort to make a case, and the case it makes 
out against racism is indeed a telling one. 

Logan Wilson. 

Newcomb College (Tulane University) 
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Costa Rican Life . By John and Mavis 
Biesanz. New York: Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. x + 272. $3.00. 

That culture has a logic of its own, which 
needs to be empirically investigated rather 
than rationally assumed is among the prin¬ 
cipal theoretical points of interest to be 
derived from this well written book. The 
Biesanz people have explored some of the 
more apparent contradictions in the lives of 
Costa Rican people (contradictions which 
reflect themselves in our ambivalent atti¬ 
tudes toward Latins), and they have shown 
that ways of living, which rationally should 
exclude each other, may nevertheless coexist 
in a moving equilibrium within a single 
society. 

For instance, the average Costa Rican 
is poor, he is an ardent religionist, by North 
American standards he decidedly maltreats 
his women, he is illiterate, highly super¬ 
stitious, worships authority, and is quick to 
violence. 

But it is equally true that the same aver¬ 
age Costa Rican works hard for his low 
wages, tempers his religion with cynicism 
and suspicion of the clergy, is extremely 
polite and gallant to women, accords high 
prestige to the educated and professional 
man, is ever ready to deal in a forceful man¬ 
ner with tyrants, and pursues, in the main, 
a slow and relatively peaceful life. 

The operations of this dialectic of culture 
in Costa Rica derive from the penetrations 
of outside value systems, chiefly North 
American, and from the inner contradic¬ 
tions which societies have a penchant for 
creating. In the latter regard, Costa Rica is 
no exception. And, as with many other Lat¬ 
in countries, it is chiefly the system of con¬ 
centrated land holdings, with its derivative 
concentration of wealth and wealth-uses, 
which precipitates many of the contra¬ 
dictions. 

The effect of North American values on 
Costa Rican life is perhaps more spectacu¬ 
lar, though less fundamental, than those 
contrasts and conflicts engendered intern¬ 
ally. It is on these more evident mechanisms 
that the Biesanz people, like other students 
of acculturation, have focussed attention. 


Yet a book like Hughes’ French Canada in 
Transition , which systematically examines 
the changes produced by the conflict be¬ 
tween a growing population and diminish¬ 
ing land holdings, should make students of 
culture change aware of the need for more 
enquiries into internal dynamics. If the 
Biesanz book falls down in any major re¬ 
gard, it is in that its recognition of this 
need is too limited. 

All in all, however, this book will prove 
of decided interest and value to students of 
Latin America who seek a generalized un¬ 
derstanding of Latin culture in the process 
of change. There are chapters on Glass and 
Everyday Living, Courtship and Marriage, 
Family Life, Education, Work, Play, Relig¬ 
ion, and Democracy. The bibliography and 
index are adequate. And, as Robert Redfleld 
says in his illuminating preface: 

This account, plain and evidently 
trustworthy, of one of the smallest of 
the Latin-American countries, performs 
an unusual service for North Amer¬ 
icans who wish to understand better 
their southern neighbors. 

Any book which gives us a better under¬ 
standing of our southern neighbors is well 
worth close reading. This book commends 
itself to that end. 

Melvin Tumin. 

Wayne University. 


Trampling Out The Vintage. By Joseph A. 
Cocannouer. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1945. Pp. 221. $2.75. 

This is the story of a man who tied his 
life’s labors to a never-flagging hope. The 
core of every farm boy’s education should 
be a scientific knowledge of agriculture 
geared in a practical manner to his home 
farm’s management problems. How hope¬ 
less and thankless a task though trying to 
gear a “cotton mind” to any concept of 
planning! A field is a field and a manure 
pile is so much dung. 

From page to page one desires to catch 
up with and meet the author, Joseph Cocan¬ 
nouer. You want to ask “Just what do you 
mean by trampling out the vintage? Is not 
your foreboding of doom but a spur to an 
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idea?” A chance to teach in the Philippines 
is a welcome escape from cotton minds. The 
primitive mind seems more receptive to the 
cooperative farm study plan. This plan is a 
forerunner of 4-H and F.F.A. A boy in 
each neighborhood tries out varieties and 
cultural methods under the supervision of 
the director of the experimental farm. The 
parents watch and learn. 

To Joe Cocannouer came the dreamed of 
opportunity to study the Dutch plant breed¬ 
ers’ methods in Holland. With Dr. Henry 
Waters of Kansas a trip to China gratified 
a burning desire to study the practices of 
these master soil conservationists. After 
many years the promise of too early Filip¬ 
pino independence thrust too much politics 
into Filippino agricultural education. In 
California, after service with a commercial 
soil bacteria firm, came an opportunity to 
be principal of a rural high school. There 
were some difficulties in getting the permis¬ 
sion of the Smith-Hughes authorities to 
adapt teaching methods to individual farm 
needs. 

Forty years had fled since the boy who 
ventured to get an agricultural college edu¬ 
cation, with absolutely nothing to start on, 
returned to meditate at his mother’s grave. 
In the midst of "cotton minds,” “movin*- 
wagoners” and the “fly-by-nighters” of 
Oklahoma’s sand hills, oak forests and rich 
bottoms, it was this mother whose loving 
care of garden soil inspired a boy to keep 
notes on nature’s ways. 

There might be some sense of guilt at- 
having left the cotton minds to work out 
their own salvation. On the other hand, the 
gullies, brambles and protruding sandstone 
could not accuse this boy by saying he had 
not tried. What a trial it was, attempting 
to introduce the scientific study of agricul¬ 
ture under the secret name of nature study! 

Is it too late to save the land? There is 
no other base on which to rest a civilization. 
There now are oil derricks as an additional 
hazard in Oklahoma. If only we could have 
had 4-H Clubs and F. F. A. forty years ago! 
Even here there is too much emphasis on 
prize winners, but, if, through these clubs, 
we can restore the dignity of Jefferson and 


Washington to agriculture, along with the 
title of master soil conservationist, there is 
still hope. 

J. P. Schmidt. 

Ohio State University. 


What Is Life? By Irwin Shrodinger. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 

Pp. vii + 91. $1.75. 

This small but profound volume by a lead¬ 
ing theoretical physicist is an attempt to 
synthesize the most advanced knowledge in 
genetics and physics as bearing on the 
question posed in the title. In trying to 
accomplish this task in the space devoted to 
it the author has accomplished a consider¬ 
able feat in selecting only the most im¬ 
mediately relevant material. Unfortunately, 
although the treatment aims to be elemen¬ 
tary in the best sense of the word, the text 
will not be clear except to people already 
pretty well acquainted with the fields in 
question. People familiar to some extent 
with genetics and atomic physics will find 
the book a fascinating treatment of an old 
problem in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge. 

Living matter, according to the author, 
“while not eluding the Taw of physics* as 
established up to date, is likely to involve 
‘other laws of physics* hitherto unknown, 
which, however, once they have been re¬ 
vealed, will form just as integral a part 
of this science as the former. . . . The 
physicist is familiar with the fact that the 
classical laws of physics are modified by 
quantum theory, especially at low tempera¬ 
ture. There are many instances of this. Life 
seems to be one of them, a particularly 
striking one. Life seems to be orderly and 
lawful behavior of matter, not based ex¬ 
clusively on its tendency to go over from 
order to disorder, but based partly on exist¬ 
ing order that is kept up.” (p. 69) The 
unique molecular structure of the chromo¬ 
some apparently accounts for the “existing 
order that is kept up.” 

Chapter VII, “Is Life Based on the Laws 
of Physics?”, is probably the most excellent 
and ingenious analysis of this question to be 
found anywhere. It is not possible here to 
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summarize the analysis, for the chapter is 
itself a summary of the rest of the book. 
The conclusion, however, most briefly stated 
in the Epilogue, “On Determinism and Free 
Will,” may be found in the following words: 

According to the evidence put for¬ 
ward in the preceding pages the space- 
time events in the body of a living being 
which correspond to the activity of its 
mind, to its self-conscious or any other 
actions, are (considering also their 
complex structure and the accepted sta¬ 
tistical explanation of Physico-chemis- 
try) if not strictly deterministic at any 
rate statistico-deterministic. To the 
physicist I wish to emphasize that in 
my opinion, and contrary to the opin¬ 
ion upheld in some quarters, quantum 
indeterminacy plays no biologically rel¬ 
eant role in them, except perhaps by 
enhancing their purely accidental char¬ 
acter in such events as meiosis, natural 
and X-ray-induced mutation and so on 
—and this is in any case obvious and 
well recognized, (p. 87) 

George A. Lundberg. 
University of Washington. 


Falmouth Massachusetts . By Millard C. 
Faught. New York: Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

This study is largely oriented to the eco¬ 
nomics of a resort community, but takes 
cognizance of social attitudes to the extent 
that they threaten the livelihood of the 
town. 

The town of Falmouth has had many 
natural advantages which have contributed 
largely to its growth as a resort community! 
Now there are many competitors for the 
business it has been enjoying for so long 
without taking much thought about obtain¬ 
ing. The author points to the attitudes 
which have developed over some time and 
which now have become a serious competi¬ 
tive disadvantage. 

The “summer people” complain of ex¬ 
ploitation by local merchants and of dis¬ 
criminatory real estate assessments. The 
local merchants add fuel to the fire by ex¬ 
plaining that they have to make their year’s 
expenses in three months. 

The residents regard the “summer peo¬ 
ple” as “queer” and outsiders. Furthermore, 


in their interest in filling their rooms, vacant 
so many months in the year, the hotel and 
boarding house operators have gradually 
provided many more facilities for “trippers” 
or “week-enders.” This kind of business has 
decreased the attractiveness of the town 
for the regular summer residents who pre¬ 
fer a quiet holiday resort to “beach honky- 
tonks.” 

Of interest to the sociologist is the sum¬ 
mary of the answers of high school stu¬ 
dents to a questionnaire which sought to 
measure the influence of their associations 
with “summer people” on their ambitions. 
The writer found only fifteen out of seventy 
students planned to make Falmouth their 
permanent residence. No comparative evi¬ 
dence is presented from other studies, which 
would indicate that high school boys and 
girls of other rural communities have a 
greater fondness for their homes. Conse¬ 
quently, the data as evidence of the influ¬ 
ence of the “summer people” remain de¬ 
batable. 

The writer makes some practical sugges¬ 
tions for improving the future prospects of 
the community including: 

(1) A revision of assessment practices 

(2) A summer town meeting which would 
give summer property owners at least 
a limited opportunity to participate 
in local government 

(3) A less exploitive attitude toward the 
“summer people” as outsiders 

(4) A planning committee with a sub¬ 
stantial budget 

(5) A resort merchandizing program, 
after the town decides to whom it 
wants to sell 

The study is based on four questionnaires, 
informal interviews with “summer people” 
and local residents, and residence in the 
community for several seasons. 

The author does not claim Falmouth to 
be a typical resort, nor does he offer his 
study as a basis for discussion of resort 
problems in general. For others interested 
in the economic problems of such non-urban 
communities, this study suggests an ap¬ 
proach. Amy Gessner Gerling. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Public Education in Alabama . A Report of 
the Alabama Educational Survey Com¬ 
mission. Washington: The American 
Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 452. 

This report is divided into five parts, each 
devoted to a particular phase of the educa¬ 
tional program and organization in Ala¬ 
bama. 

Part One is devoted to an enumeration of 
the rather remarkable educational progress 
made in Alabama during the past three 
decades, and to the general recommenda¬ 
tions of the Survey Commission which have 
to do with the state control and administra¬ 
tion of education, the instructional program, 
financial support of schools, administration 
of educational institutions, and higher edu¬ 
cational institutions in the state. 

Part Two, “Introduction to the Survey,” 
gives the background of the study. The sur¬ 
vey was made under the direction of a Sur¬ 
vey Director and an Assistant Director who 
were assisted by a board of consultants 
composed of seven educators, each one a 
specialist in some educational field, em¬ 
ployed to prepare reports on specific 
problems, and committees of Alabama 
educators and laymen responsible for 
specialized studies. In the survey of ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools no county or 
city school system was seen as a whole, in¬ 
stead the study was largely confined to 54 
selected schools—34 for white children and 
20 for Negro children—in nine representa¬ 
tive counties in the state. The schools were 
located in 12 school systems—eight county 
systems, three city systems, and one county- 
city system. A statement of how the repre¬ 
sentative counties and the typical schools 
were selected would have been interesting 
and would have added to the value of the 
Report from the viewpoint of one not fa¬ 
miliar with education in Alabama. 

The individuals who made the survey rec¬ 
ognized that “the most successful and prac¬ 
tical programs of education are based in 
part upon the discovery, the development, 
and the use of resources—human and eco¬ 
nomic.” One chapter of the Report is de¬ 
voted to an analysis of the resources of 
Alabama and their utilization. 


Since educational progress is made 
largely through planning, one chapter is 
devoted to the educational planning which 
has been done by Alabama educators in the 
past and to the importance and need for 
educational planning at all levels, begin¬ 
ning in the local communities. 

Part Three is devoted to a detailed study 
of elementary and secondary education in 
the state and to recommendations made by 
the Survey Commission on the basis of data 
obtained through the study. Part Four deals 
with public higher education in Alabama 
and its needs as revealed by the survey. 
Part Five is concerned with the institutions 
for mentally defective, handicapped and de¬ 
linquent children. 

The Report is a valuable contribution to 
educational literature and should be studied 
by all school administrators who have a 
part in the formulation of educational pol¬ 
icies, particularly by school administrators 
in southern states where educational prob¬ 
lems are similar to those of Alabama. 

Marion B. Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


The Peckham Experiment By Innes H. 

Pearce and Lucy Crocker. London: 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1943. 

Pp. 333. $3.50. 

This is the story of eighteen years of 
experimentation with families of Peckham, 
a suburb of London, England, selected be¬ 
cause its population represented a cross-sec¬ 
tion of English urbanites. Initiated in 1926 
by a small group of young laymen who 
sought advice and guidance from biologist 
and sociologist, the Pioneer Health Center 
within three years was providing 112 fam¬ 
ilies with facilities for healthful, zestful 
living. The program was based upon these 
premises arrived at after wide research: 

1. The family, not the individual, is 
the functional unit of society. 

2. Health, emotional and physical, is a 
prime factor in human living. 

3. The living organism is inseparable 
from its environment. 

Expanded in 1935 to provide for 2,000 
families, their modern building designed for 
social contacts afforded “an arena for the 
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unfolding of the consecutive and integrated 
leisure activities of families” together with 
complete consultative health service all of 
which was available upon payment of the 
nominal sum of 1 s. per week per family. 

Among the services offered were: 

1. Complete periodic health check¬ 
ups with emphasis upon abundant 
health as the norm and the treat¬ 
ment of disorder before it became 
disease. Emphasis was placed upon 
premarital and marital examination 
counselling as well as upon pre¬ 
natal and post-natal care of all 
children. 

2. An excellent cafeteria with training 
as to selection of proper foods, the 
vegetables and milk provided as a 
later development from gardens and 
dairies operated cooperatively by the 
families themselves. 

3. Many types of groups as suggested 
by emerging interest of members, 
such as dancing, swimming, games 
of all sorts, dramatics, sewing, 
music, calisthenics, etc. 

In every aspect of the program, emphasis 
was placed upon: 

1. Self-service, partly to keep down 
overhead costs, but more to develop 
resourcefulness and responsibility. 

2. Competition against one’s own past 
accomplishment rather than against 
each other. 

Recognizing that it must be the new fam¬ 
ily which would constitute the basis of their 
future observations on health and their 
ability to improve patterns of living, it was 
felt from the beginning that one of the 
essential purposes of the Center should al¬ 
ways be the provision for its adolescents of 
an environment rich in its diversity and 
activities where continuity of association 
might be maintained and where the social 
soil for their falling in love might be pre¬ 
pared and tilled. In such an atmosphere, 
courtship could take place wholesomely not 
under the surveillance but within comfort¬ 
able proximity to the family groups of both. 
Here, too, each could discover the interests 
of the other and the reactions to social sit¬ 
uations. Each, too, would feel assured of the 
physical fitness of the other for marriage 
and parenthood. Here, in full and unhurried 


freedom, young men and women could be¬ 
come physically and emotionally sensitized 
toward one another, enabled thus to grow 
into a deepening mutuality out of which 
true unity is bom. 

Impressive as is this program, far more 
so are the findings of the biological research 
upon which it and the philosophy under¬ 
lying it are based. 

C. Morton Hanna. 
The Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 

Making the Gospel Effective. Edited by 
William K. Anderson. Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee : Commission on Ministerial 
Training, The Methodist Church, 1945. 
Pp. 221. 

This is a symposium prepared under the 
sponsorship of the Commission on Minis¬ 
terial Training of The Methodist Church, 
and all but seven of the twenty-two chap¬ 
ters were given as lectures at Garrett Bib¬ 
lical Seminary. The purpose of the book is 
to point out some of the major issues con¬ 
fronting the church in the immediate future 
and to suggest ways by which the church 
might more effectively relate its message to 
these issues. This is needed, as the church 
is so often “isolated” from the real prob¬ 
lems of society, yet there is some question 
in this reviewer’s mind whether the book as 
a whole probes as deeply as it must to en¬ 
able the church to be an effective agency in 
social reconstruction. A whole range of 
problems are covered and not all of the con¬ 
tributions are of equal value or interest to 
the person concerned with rural life. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin seeks to describe “the 
world we shall live in” by a diagnosis of the 
social situation on the basis of his ideas of 
“sensate” and “ideational” culture. Certain 
probable trends for the next decade are out¬ 
lined, all marked by sharp contrasts or 
“polarizations.” Two chapters deal with the 
Christian message, and the remainder 
grapple with various practical problems, 
including the re-adjustment of demobilized 
service personnel and the dislocated war 
worker, youth, education, the family, labor, 
alcohol, rural life, race relations, and in¬ 
ternational relations. The most helpful 
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chapters, in the opinion of this revfewer, 
are: “In the Family,” by Ernest W. Bur¬ 
gess; “With Youth,” by Homer R. Rainey; 
“In the Alcohol Problem,” by Edward J. 
McGoldrick, Jr.; “In Rural Areas,” by 
Rockwell C. Smith; and “In Interracial 
Tensions,” by Howard W. Odum. The final 
chapter, by Ordway Tead, on personal lead¬ 
ership is also very suggestive. 

Rockwell C. Smith, in discussing the 
problem of making the Gospel effective in 
rural areas, emphasizes the basic necessity 
of making the church program and min¬ 
istry operate within a single community 
area and having these community-centered 
rather than institution-centered. The ad¬ 
vantages of the group ministry plan in the 
larger community are discussed, as is the 
type of pastoral leadership which the day 
demands. Limited in purpose as this chap¬ 
ter is, dealing primarily with the rural 
church, little or no consideration is given to 
certain major issues of rural life of which 
the church should be aware: our national 
land use policy, the future of the family 
farm, the relationship of agriculture and 
industry, the place of cooperatives, ex¬ 
tension of rural facilities, and improvement 
of rural educational and health oppor¬ 
tunities. 

At least three additional chapters are 
needed dealing, respectively, with the eco¬ 
nomic order, politics, and inter-church re¬ 
lationships. The book, planned primarily 
for ministers, is worthy of a place on the 
shelves of all who are really concerned for 
making the Christian message effective in 
the significant days ahead. 

Eugene Smathers. 

Big Lick, Tennessee. 


Conference Leadership in Business and In¬ 
dustry. By Earle S. Hannaford. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. xvii -f 289. $3.00. 

This book is a manual on discussion group 
leadership as applied to small business con¬ 
ferences. The term conference leadership is 
used for the same phenomena rural sociolo¬ 
gists have labelled discussion group leader¬ 
ship. The author, who is supervisor of 


training practices, Long Lines Plant De¬ 
partment, American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, has drawn upon his prac¬ 
tical experience in conducting day to day 
business conferences and in training leaders 
to conduct conferences to develop a step by 
step systematic procedure on how to use 
conference discussion techniques. He has 
classified meetings into types and has dis¬ 
tinguished what he calls conference meet¬ 
ings (discussion group meetings) from 
other kinds. General statements are made 
about human behavior that will be chal¬ 
lenged by sociologists, but for the most part 
these are thrown in as observations and do 
not seriously detract from the overall pres¬ 
entation on discussion group leadership. 

The author presents very systematically 
an orderly sequence of practical observa¬ 
tions. Procedures are outlined for preparing 
conference material, guiding and shaping 
discussions, training and developing confer¬ 
ence leadership. Ingenious outlines and 
diagrams are used to summarize the ideas 
in each chapter. True-false, completion, and 
matching tests and suggested exercises have 
been prepared so the reader may test and 
check the material presented in each chap¬ 
ter. This feature permits the use of this 
book as a text in discussion group leader¬ 
ship. However, there are no footnotes and 
there is no bibliography. To be useful with 
rural groups it would be necessary for the 
instructor to adapt and interpret it for the 
rural situation. This is recommended read¬ 
ing for individuals interested in small, in¬ 
formal meetings, discussion group tech¬ 
niques and discussion group leadership 
training. 

R. A. POLSON. 

Cornell University. 


Socialization of the New England Clergy , 
1800 to 1860. By Gordon A. Riegler. 
Greenfield, Ohio: The Greenfield Print¬ 
ing and Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 
187. 

Many church historians have maintained 
that the rise of the Social Gospel in Amer¬ 
ican Protestantism dates from about 1865. 
The author of this book makes a strong case 
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for his contention that many of the New 
England Clergy of the period from 1800 to 
1860, voiced fearless opposition to the social 
evils of their day and campaigned courage¬ 
ously in the interest of improved social con¬ 
ditions. The New England Clergy not only 
vigorously denounced such evils as gambl¬ 
ing, prostitution, dueling and drunkenness 
—but they urged social advances in the 
fields of education, woman’s rights, freedom 
for slaves and bread for the poor. 

It is interesting to note that the Rever¬ 
end Joseph Tuckerman was doing scientific 
social case work as early as 1826 and in this 
work he was backed and supported by other 
ministers and church people. Horace Bush- 
nell, the Beechers, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Joseph Parker, Leonard Baker and 
others were among those who saw clearly 
the social implications of the Christian 
message and undertook its implementation. 

This book is carefully documented and 
indexed, and will be of value to those in¬ 
terested in the earlier statements on the 
Social Gospel. 

C. Morton Hanna. 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 

Seminary. 


The Pacific Islands Handbook. By R. W. 

Robson. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1946. Pp. xii + 371. $4.00. 

This hand book, written by the editor of 
the Pacific Islands Year Book, has been pre¬ 
pared especially for the American public 
and as such it presents a general account of 
the Pacific Islands. The Australian compila¬ 
tion of the Year Book forms the basis of 
this edition. The islands are grouped in the 
usual manner—Polynesia, Micronesia, Me¬ 
lanesia, and Indonesia—and are discussed 
in the order named. The following topics 
are treated for each island group: admin¬ 
istration, anthropology and history of the 
individual territories, population, economics, 
industry, communication, missions, health 
and the problems of tropical diseases, war 
and its effects, and native labor conditions. 
The rural sociologist who is interested in 


getting an over-all view of the Pacific 
Islands will find this handbook a useful 
guide. 

Vernon J. Pabenton. 
Louisiana State University. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Leland B . Tate 


Columbia University: With the fall 
semester Columbia University initiated a 
university-wide seminar on Rural Life. The 
faculty staff consists of an historian, an 
anthropologist, a psychologist, a rural so¬ 
ciologist, an economist, a representative of 
the library school and a rural educationalist 
from Teachers College. Provision has been 
made to use other faculty members and 
outside specialists as occasion may arise. 
A dozen advanced doctoral candidates or 
post-doctoral fellows have been accepted for 
membership. The seminar has been set up 
for a minimum of five years. In time pub¬ 
lication will result from its work. It is 
probable that the first year will major on 
some of the more acute points of tension in 
rural society and attempt to develop pos¬ 
sible policies with due regard for the in¬ 
terrelationships of rural with other seg¬ 
ments of society. 

Community Service, Inc., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: A second annual Confer¬ 
ence of the Post-War American Community, 
held at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, as 
part of the North Central Institute of Inter¬ 
national Relations, was sponsored by Com¬ 
munity Service, Inc., this year from July 
2-12. The speakers were: 

Rev. Daniel McCormack, of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia; 
David Smith, director of the Community 
Life Training Institute, Barrie, Ontario; 
Harry W. Culbreth and Carl Hutchinson, 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau; J. D. Dawson nad 
Harold Igo, of Yellow Springs; Evelyn R. 
Hodgdon, professor of education at Oneonta 
State Teachers College (New York); Ray 
E. Wakeley, director of the Rural Sociology 
Subsection, Iowa State Agricultural College; 
David Sonquist, director. Circle Pines Cen¬ 
ter, Cloverdale, Michigan; Arthur E. Mor¬ 
gan, president. Community Service, Inc.; 
and Jane Morgan of Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Those attending, as speakers and as stu¬ 
dents, came from a dozen states and from 
Canada, with the aim of studying how to 
strengthen the small community and the 
primary groups as the foundation of a 
good society. This year's conference paid 
particular attention to the fellowship group, 
community education, the community coun¬ 
cil, the people's college, community leader¬ 
ship, and small community economics. Lec¬ 
tures and discussions on the work done by 
the St. Francis Xavier University Extension 
Department in Nova Scotia, by the Com¬ 
munity Life Training Institute in Simcoe 
County, Ontario, by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, etc., gave inspiring and very 
real evidence of what can and is being done 
in the field of small community develop¬ 
ment and the great need for the extension 
of such programs throughout the country. 
Local industries of an unusual type were 
visited also to emphasize the importance of 
such undertakings in a well balanced com¬ 
munity. 

Digests of the lectures and discussions of 
this conference can be obtained from Com¬ 
munity Service, Inc., at 25c. 

The University of Connecticut: Dr. 
Nathan L. Whetten returned to the Uni¬ 
versity in October to resume his duties as 
Dean of the Graduate School and Professor 
of Sociology after more than three years of 
absence. While on leave, he served as a 
foreign-service officer for the Department 
of State and was stationed at the American 
Embassy in Mexico City. He travelled 
throughout Mexico, spent several months 
in Guatemala, and visited the other Central 
American Republics. In July he attended 
the Third Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture at Caracas, Venezuela, as a 
member of the United States Delegation. 
For the past year, he has been serving as 
coordinating secretary of a joint Mexican- 
American Committee on “the improvement 
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of the rural economy in disadvantaged rural 
areas.” He is now placing the finishing 
touches on a manuscript for a book on Rural 
Mexico. 

Michigan State College: Judson T. 
Landis, recently located at Southern Illinois 
Normal University, has accepted a position 
here as Associate Professor of Sociology 
in the Department of Effective Living. 

Mississippi State College: Morton 
King, who has been giving psychological 
tests at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, has been 
advanced from Corporal to Lieutenant and 
transferred to Camp Butner, North Caro¬ 
lina, where his main function is conducting 
psychotherapy discussion groups and doing 
individual counseling. Much of this is along 
the line of vocational and educational 
guidance. 

Recently he attended a 6-weeks’ clinical 
Psychology course at the Adjutant General’s 
School at Camp Lee, Virginia. He spent 
two weeks of this time at Mason General 
Hospital on Long Island in observation and 
practice. The focus of the course was on 
psychodynamics and on psychometric test¬ 
ing. Besides the Wechsler-Belloue Scale of 
Adult Intelligence, projective tests for diag¬ 
nostic purposes were taught. Chief among 
these were Rorchach’s ink-blot test, the 
Murray Thematic apperception test, using 
selected pictures and the Bender Gestalt 
visual motor test. 

University op Missouri: Dr. Harold 
Kaufman, Assistant Professor, resigned 
from the Department of Rural Sociology, 
effective July 1, 1945. Mr. Gerard Schultz, 
formerly Research Assistant, has been ap¬ 
pointed Instructor, and will teach courses 
formerly given by Dr. Kaufman during the 
fall semester. Mr. Herbert P. Lionberger, 
now with the U. S. Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization Service, will join the staff as 
Assistant Professor for the second semester 
to assume teaching and research duties. 

Mr. Marion E. St. John, has been ap¬ 
pointed Research Assistant in Rural Soci¬ 


ology. Mr. St. John has done graduate work 
at Washington University and will continue 
work towards his Ph.D. degree at the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri. Mr. St. John will do 
research on a new project, “Methods of 
Reaching Low-Income Farmers.” 

An experiment station bulletin, “Illness 
in Rural Missouri” by Harold F. Kaufman 
and Warren W. Morse is now available for 
distribution. This is the first in a series 
of bulletins to be issued relating to the ill¬ 
ness and health facilities of the people of 
rural Missouri. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Major 
Clinton L. Folse who was released from 
military service September 1 has resumed 
his duties as Associate Professor of Rural 
Sociology. He is in charge of teaching while 
Leland B. Tate is on leave with the Farm 
Foundation of Chicago. 

Washington State College: Dr. R. W. 
Roskelley, formerly Associate Professor of 
Rural Sociology at Colorado A. & M. Col¬ 
lege has joined the staff of the Division of 
Rural Sociology at the State College of 
Washington as Associate Rural Sociologist. 
Dr. Roskelley also holds the teaching rank 
of Associate Professor of Sociology. 

Service Men: Lieutenant Raymond V. 
Bowers, USNR, and Lieutenant Wm. H. 
Sewell, USNR, who have been Navy Liaison 
Officers of Selective Service for the past 
year are being temporarily detached to join 
the Morale Section of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey of Japan. They 
expect to return to this country some time 
in January to take up their former duties 
with Selective Service. 

Special Notice: The Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the Rural Sociological Society has 
decided to hold a meeting at the earliest 
possible date. However, it is not yet possible 
to settle on the lame because of current dif¬ 
ficulties with transportation and particu¬ 
larly with the hotel situation. 
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It is also the judgment of the Committee 
that the next meeting of the Society should 
be devoted almost entirely to the affairs of 
the Society and the immediate tasks facing 
rural sociologists of the United States. 
Major emphasis in the program will there¬ 
fore be placed upon committee reports and 
discussion. 

In the event that a full meeting becomes 
absolutely impossible, it is probable that a 
smaller meeting, largely on a regional basis, 
comparable to the one held last year in Chi¬ 


cago, will be held in the East. This, however, 
will be a last resort. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, 
President. 

The next meeting of the American So¬ 
ciological Society will be held at the Hollen- 
den Hotel in Cleveland on March 1-3, 1946. 

Conrad Taeuber, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

Professor Elzer DesJardins Tetreau of the University of Arizona passed away 
as the result of injuries received in an automobile accident while on his way to a 
June meeting of the Western Farm Economic Association. In 1935 he became the 
first rural sociologist at the Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
following year was made Professor of Rural Sociology. 

Professor Tetreau was born at Grand Bend, Ontario, Canada, October 21, 1885. 
He received the B.A. degree at Hamline College in 1915, the M.A. at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin in 1920 and the Ph.D. at the same institution in 1930. He 
served as Associate Professor of Sociology at Ohio Wesleyan University, 1925-30, 
at Ohio State University, 1929-33, and was Analyst and Senior Research Super¬ 
visor, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D. C., 1933-35. He 
was also research associate at the Giannini Foundation, Berkeley, California, 
1931-32. He served as a Lieutenant of Infantry during World War I. 

Professor Tetreau was a gentleman of the French School. He was of pleasing 
personality, sincere and possessed broad social interests. Members of the Rural 
Sociological Society will remember him as a friendly and courteous person with a 
keen sense of humor. He was an excellent conversationalist. As a sociologist, his 
bent led him in the direction of theory and social philosophy rather than toward 
quantitative analysis. That he was an honest and careful thinker is revealed by his 
publications. His research interests centered about rural social organization, 
farmers' organizations, farm labor and the social aspects of farm tenure. 

Perhaps the most notable of Dr. Tetreau's many published bulletins and journal 
articles are those concerned with the migration of agricultural wealth through 
inheritance, the “agricultural ladder” and his analysis of the objective and 
functions of the California Farm Bureau. He also wrote concerning the socio¬ 
economic status of owners-in-prospect, and of the influence of farm tenancy upon 
rural community life. After moving to Arizona, he produced a number of bulletins 
and articles deeding chiefly with the farm population, farm laborers and the rural 
social organization of Arizona. 

Dr. Tetreau possessed a fine teaching personality which he used to advantage 
not only in the classroom but in carrying on extension work with the farm organi¬ 
zations of Arizona. The testimony of these groups and of his former students 
attest to his value and effectiveness as a teacher. 

Dr. Tetreau was a member of the American Sociological Society, the Rural 
Sociological Society, the American Farm Economic Association, the Western 
Farm Economic Association, the Pacific Sociological Society, and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. He was a contributor to the American Sociological Review, 
Social Forces, Sociology and Social Research, the Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly and the Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics. He is survived 
by his wife and three daughters. 

C. E. Lively. 
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